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Art.  I.  —  1.  United  States  Catholic  Magazine  and  Monthly 

Review.     Edited  by  Rev.  Charles  I.  White,  D.  D. 

Baltimore  :  John  Murphy.     Vol.  VII.     1848. 
2.  The  Freeman^s  Journal  and  Catholic  Register.     J.  A. 

M'Master,  Esq.,   Editor.     New  York.    Weekly.     Vol. 

IX.    1848. 

If  the  question  were  an  open  one,  whether  we  shall  or  shall 
not  have  a  periodical  and  newspaper  press,  that  is,  journalism 
or  no  journalism,  we  are  not  sure  but  we  should  decide  in  the 
negative.  The  press  may  have  its  advantages,  but  it  certainly 
has  its  disadvantages,  and  is  productive  of  serious  evils.  Its 
natural  tendency  is  to  bring  literature  down  to  the  level  of  the 
tastes  and  attainments  of  the  unreasoning,  undisciplined,  and 
conceited  multitude,  and  to  lessen  the  demand  for  patient 
thought,  sound  learning,  and  genuine  science.  Under  its  in- 
fluence, the  more  light  and  superficial  literature  is,  the  more 
fopular  it  becomes,  and  the  richer  the  reward  of  its  authors. 
t  must  be  adapted  to  the  most  numerous  class  of  readers, 
and  win  them  by  appeals  to  their  prejudices  or  their  passions  ; 
and  if  profound,  if  it  go  to  the  bottom  of  things,  and  treat  its 
subjects  scientifically,  it  will  transcend  the  popular  capacity, 
demand  some  mental  discipline  and  application  on  the  part  of 
readers,  and  be  rejected  as  heavy,  uninteresting,  and  therefore 
worthless.  There  will  be  no  demand  for  it  in  the  market,  and 
it  will  lie  on  the  shelves  of  the  bookseller. 

At  the  same  time,  too,  that  the  press,  in  the  modern  accep- 
tation, tends  to  make  literature  light,  shallow,  and  unprofitable, 
ID  order  to  meet  the  popular  demand,  it  reacts  on  the  public 
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mind,  and  unfits  it  for  a  literature  of  a  more  respectable  charac- 
ter. A  people  accustomed  to  read  only  newspapers  and  the 
light  trash  of  the  day  can  relish  nothing  else.  The  stomach 
that  has  long  been  fed  only  with  slops  loses  its  power  to  bear 
solid  food.  We  find  every  day  that  even  newspapers  of  the 
more  respectable  class  are  too  heavy  and  too  learned  for  the 
people.  It  is  but  a  small  minority  of  their  subscribers  who 
read  their  more  elaborate  editorials.  The  majority  can  find 
time  and  patience  only  to  glance  the  eye  over  the  shorter  para- 
graphs, catch  a  joke  here  and  an  item  of  news  there. '  Nothing 
that  cannot  be  read  on  the  run,  and  comprehended  at  a  glance, 
is  looked  upon  as  worth  reading  at  all.  To  expect  that  the 
mass  of  readers  will  read  essays  of  any  length  and  solidity,  — 
unless  essays  in  defence  of  some  humbug,  or  in  exposition  of 
some  new  theory  for  turning  the  world  into  chaos,  —  otherwise 
than  by  running  the  eye  over  them,  and  catching  the  first  sen- 
tence of  here  and  there  a  paragraph,  is  to  prove  one's  self  a 
real  antediluvian,  and  a  far  greater  curiosity  than  the  Belgian 
Giant  or  the  Mammoth  Ox. 

Moreover,  the  tendency  of  the  press  is  to  bring  before  an 
unprepared  public  questions  that  can  be  profitably  discussed  only 
before  a  professional  audience.  The  people  need  and  can  re- 
ceive the  results  of  the  most  solid  learning  and  the  most  pro- 
found and  subtile  philosophy,  but  they  can  neither  perform  nor 
appreciate  the  processes  by  which  those  results  are  obtained. 
Hodge  and  Goody  Jones  have  little  ability  to  follow  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  higher  metaphysical  questions,  or  of  the  more 
intricate  points  of  theology.  The  great  body  of  the  people  are 
not  and  cannot  be  scholars,  philosophers,  theologians,  or  states- 
men. They  must  have  teachers  and  masters,  and  are  as  help- 
less without  them  as  a  flock  of  sheep  without  a  shepherd.  Do 
what  you  will,  they  will  follow  leaders  of  some  sort,  and  the 
modern  attempt  to  make  them  their  own  teachers  and  masters 
results  only  in  exposing  them  to  a  multitude  of  miserable  pre- 
tenders, who  lead  them  where  there  is  no  pasture,  and  where 
the  wolves  congregate  to  devour  them.  You  may  call  this  ar- 
istocracy, priestcraft,  want  of  respect  for  the  people,  what  you 
will ;  it  is  a  fact  as  plain  as  the  nose  on  a  man's  face,  proved 
by  all  history,  and  confirmed  by  daily  experience.  There  is 
no  use,  no  sense,  no  honesty,  in  attempting  to  deny  or  to  dis- 
guise it.  There  never  was  a  greater  humbug  than  the  modern 
schemes  for  introducing  equality  of  education,  whether  by  level- 
ling upwards  or  by  levelling  downwards.     The  order  of  the 
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world  is,  —  the  few  lead,  the  many  are  led  ;  and  whether  you 
like  it  or  not,  you  cannot  make  it  otherwise,  and  every  at- 
tempt to  make  it  otherwise  only  makes  the  matter  worse. 

It  is  strange  that  our  wise  men,  as  they  would  be  thought,  do 
not  see  this.  Go  into  your  political  world,  and  is  it  not  so  ? 
What  mean,  if  not,  your  town,  county,  state,  and  national  com- 
mittees, your  party  organizations,  party  usages,  caucuses,  con- 
ventions, and  nominations  prior  to  elections  ?  If  the  people 
are  capable  of  managing  for  themselves,  of  having  their  own 
leaders,  why  do  you  undertake  to  lead  them  ?  Why,  when 
the  French  republicans  had  overthrown  the  monarchy,  and  pro- 
claimed universal  suffrage,  did  they  establish  their  clubs,  and 
send  out  their  commissioners  through  all  the  departments,  armed 
with  power  to  compel  the  people  to  vote  for  a  given  descrip- 
tion of  candidates  for  the  National  Assembly  ?  If  they  believed 
either  in  the  right  or  the  capacity  of  the  people  to  govern  them- 
selves, why  did  they  not  trust  them  ?  Who  knows  not  that  the 
fashionable  democracy  of  the  day  is  a  humbug,  got  up  by  misera- 
ble demagogues,  solely  because  by  it  they,  instead  of  king  or 
nobility,  may  stand  a  chance  of  governing  the  people,  and  de- 
riving a  profit  from  them  ?  Who  knows  not  thai  the  people 
are  as  much  led  under  a  democracy  as  under  any  other  form  of 
government,  only  by  a  different  and,  perhaps,  a  more  numerous, 
as  well  as  a  more  hungry  and  despotic,  class  of  leaders  ?  Who 
does  not  know  that  the  despotism  your  prominent  democrats 
dread  is  simply  the  despotism  which  prevents  them  from  being 
despots  ?  O,  it  goes  to  an  honest  man's  heart  to  see  how  the 
poor  people  are  deceived,  duped,  to  their  own  destruction  ! 

We  speak  not  in  contempt  of  the  people,  or  in  disregard  of 
their  claims.  God  has  made  it  our  duty,  for  his  sake,  bound 
us  by  our  allegiance  to  him,  to  love  the  people,  to  devote  our- 
selves to  their  service,  to  live  for  them,  and,  if  need  be,  to  die 
for  them.  There  is  nothing  too  good  for  them.  Scholars, 
philosophers,  teachers,  magistrates,  all  are  for  them,  are 
bound  to  live  and  labor  for  their  temporal  and  spiritual  well- 
being  ;  and  they  neglect  the  duties  of  their  state,  if  they  do  not. 
That  they  often  do  not  is  but  too  lamentably  true.  The  people 
have  been  most  shamefully,  sinfully  neglected,  in  all  ages  and 
countries  of  the  world,  and  their  wrongs  have  cried,  and  do  still 
cry,  aloud  to  Heaven.  The  rich,  the  learned,  the  great,  the 
powerful,  too  frequently  look  upon  the  possessions  Almighty 
God  has  given  them  as  if  they  were  given  them  for  their  own 
especial  benefit,  instead  of  a  sacred  trust  to  be  employed  in  the 
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service  of  the  poor  and  needy.  Their  shameful  neglect  of 
their  duty,  their  sinful  abuse  of  their  trusts,  has  furnished  the 
occasion  to  modern  radicalism,  and  given  to  radicals  a  pretext 
for  the  destructive  war  they  are  carrying  on  against  them.  But 
this,  though  it  condemn  them,  does  not  justify  the  radicals,  or 

frove  that  the  people  can  get  on  without  teachers  and  rulers, 
t  only  proves,  that,  when  their  legitimate  leaders  abuse  their 
trusts,  they  will  grow  rebellious  and  seek  a  new  set  of  leaders, 
who  will  be  only  less  competent  and  more  unfaithful. 

Assuming  that  the  people  must  have  leaders,  that  they  can- 
not dispense  with  teachers,  it  is  evident  that  there  must  be  ques- 
tions which  are  not  proper  to  be  brought  before  them,  —  not 
precisely  because  of  their  sacredness,  but  because  of  their  un- 
intelligibleness to  the  unprepared  intellect ;  because  they  in- 
volve principles  which  transcend  the  reach  of  the  undisciplined 
mind,  and  require  for  the  right  understanding  of  them  prelimi- 
nary studies  which  the  bulk  of  mankind  do  not  and  cannot  make. 
The  people  need  and  may  receive  the  full  benefit  of  law,  and 
yet  they  cannot  all  be  lawyers  ;  for  the  law  demands  a  special 
study,  and  a  long  and  painful  study,  in  those  who  would  be 
worthy  legal  practitioners.  The  same  may  be  said  of  medicine, 
and  with  even  more  truth  of  theology.  Theology  requires  a 
professional  study,  and  men,  whatever  their  genius,  natural 
abilities,  and  general  learning,  can  only  blunder  the  moment 
they  undertake  to  treat  it,  unless  they  have  made  it  a  special 
study,  under  able  and  accomplished  professors.  Theological 
science  does  not  come,  like  Dogberry's  reading  and  writing, 
by  nature,  is  not  a  natural  instinct,  your  transcendental  young 
ladies  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  To  bring  it  into  the 
forum,  and  to  discuss  it  before  the  populace,  is  only  to  divest 
it  of  all  that  transcends  the  popular  understanding. 

We  have  seen  this  among  Protestants.  Luther  and  his  as- 
sociates knew  perfectly  well  that  their  novelties  would  be 
instantly  rejected  in  the  schools,  scouted  by  professional  theo- 
logians, called  upon  to  judge  them  by  the  laws  of  theological 
science  ;  they  therefore  appealed  to  the  public,  to  an  unpro- 
fessional jury,  that  is,  from  science  to  ignorance,  as  do  and 
must  appeal  all  innovators.  They  supposed  they  obtained  a 
verdict,  and  they  raised  the  shout  of  triumph  ;  but  their  triumph 
has  been,  in  general  terms,  the  complete  destruction  among 
Protestants  of  theological  science,  the  rejection  of  all  the  de- 
finitions and  distinctions  of  scholastic  theology  as  unmeaning, 
the  virtual  discarding  of  all  the  mysteries  of  faith,  and  the  re- 
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duction  of  the  whole  Christian  doctrine  to  a  vague  sentiment, 
or  to  the  few  propositions  of  natural  religion  which  do  not  rise 
above  the  level  of  the  vulgar.  The  people,  if  made  arbiters, 
will  always  decide  that  what  transcends  their  understanding  is 
unintelligible,  and  that  what  is  unintelligible  is  false,  —  non- 
existent. 

The  practice  of  appealing  to  the  people,  in  controversies 
which  lie  out  of  their  province,  has  a  bad  effect  on  the  contro- 
versialists themselves.  In  controversies  confined  to  profes- 
sional audiences,  the  controversialists  are  held  in  check,  are 
forced  to  be  exact  in  their  statements,  and  close  and  rigid  in 
their  deductions ;  for  the  slightest  error,  they  knoyv,  will  be  de- 
tected and  exposed.  But  when  the  controversy  is  carried  on 
before  the  people,  who  know  nothing  of  the  subject  but  what 
they  learn  from  the  controversialists  themselves,  and  have 
neither  the  ability  nor  the  patience  to  follow  step  by  step  a 
long  and  closely  linked  argument,  the  disputants  are  tempted 
to  indulge  in  loose  statements,  misstatements,  and  sophisti- 
cations. Before  the  professional  audience,  the  question  must 
be  discussed  on  its  merits,  and  each  party  is  obliged  to  seek 
for,  and  confine  himself  to,  the  truth  ;  but  before  a  popular 
audience,  the  parties,  knowing  that  the  tribunal  is  incompetent 
to  decide  the  question  on  its  merits,  are  free,  so  far  as  exposure 
is  concerned,  to  seek  only  a  verdict,  and,  consequently,  to  hold 
themselves  free  to  resort  to  any  methods  which  will  secure  it. 
False  assertions  and  false  reasoning,  if  they  will  weigh  with  the 
jury,  will  answer  their  purpose  as  well  as  truth.  One  party 
may  detect  the  falsehood  or  the  sophistry  of  the  other,  but  what 
of  that  ?  How  often  have  Catholics  detected  and  exposed  the 
falsehoods  and  sophistries  of  Protestants !  But  what  has  it 
availed  ?  The  Protestant  appealed  to  the  people,  reasserted 
his  falsehood,  reproduced  his  sophistry,  and  triumphed. 

The  practice,  also,  has  a  bad  effect  on  the  people.  It 
places  them  in  a  false  position,  and  makes  them  'judges  where 
they  should  be  learners.  It  destroys  the  docility  of  their  dispo- 
sitions, the  loyalty  of  their  hearts,  and  makes  them  proud,  con- 
ceited, arrogant,  turbulent,  and  seditious.  It  throws  them  into 
a  state  in  which  there  is  no  good  for  them,  in  which  Almighty 
God  himself  cannot  help  them,  if  he  respects  their  free-will,  if 
he  does  not  convert  them  into  machines,  and  annihilate  them 
as  men.  We  see  this  in  the  present  state  of  the  Protestant 
world.  The  child  is  hardly  breeched  before  he  is  wiser  than 
his  parents,  and  regards  it  asa  violatiqa  of  his  natural  rights  that 
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be  should  be  required  to  obey  them.  The  pert  youth,  with 
the  soft  down  on  his  chin,  has  no  idea  that  he  shows  any  lack 
of  modesty  in  telling  a  Webster  or  a  Calhoun  that  he  differs 
from  him  in  his  political  views  ;  or  in  saying  to  the  most  grave 
and  learned  divine,  ^^  Sir,  we  differ  in  opinion,  and  are  not 
likely  to  agree.''  Hodge  sits  in  judgment  on  the  Angel  of  the 
Schools,  and  Goody  Jones ^  instructs  her  minister  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture.  The  pretty  miss,  hardly  in  her  teens, 
never  once  doubts  that  she  has  discovered  that  all  mankind  have 
hitherto  been  wholly  in  the  wrong,  and  that  nobody  ever  had 
a  clear  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  truth  in  morals,  politics, 
or  religion,  till  she  planted  herself  on  her  young  instincts,  and 
mastered  all  things.  Sentiment  is  placed  above  reason,  even 
by  your  great  Dr.  Bushnell ;  instinct  is  declared  the  great 
teacher  of  wisdom,  by  your  greater  Emerson,  said  to  be  the 
greatest  man  in  America  ;  and  Alcott  and  Wordsworth  tell  you 
to  sit  down  by  the  cradle,  and  look  into  Baby's  eyes,  if  you 
would  learn  the  secrets  of  the  universe.  It  requires  no  great 
wisdom  to  sneer  at  what  transcends  our  own  limited  capacity, 
no  great  knowledge  to  reject  as  non-existent  whatever  appears 
not  within  the  circle  of  our  own  mole-eyed  vision,  or  to  forego 
all  the  accumulations  of  the  race,  to  strip  ourselves  naked,  and 
to  run  through  the  streets  of  the  city  calling  out  to  the  people 
to  look  and  see  what  marvellous  progress  we  have  made,  how 
far  we  have  advanced  on  our  predecessors. 

But  the  question  is  no  longer  an  open  one.  We  may  see 
and  deplore  the  evils  of  the  press  or  journalism,  but  it  exists, 
and  we  must  deal  with  it  as  a  fact,  and  as  a  fact  which  will  exist 
in  spite  of  us.  The  only  question  for  us  is,  whether  we  will 
use  it  in  the  cause  of  truth,  religion,  freedom,  social  order,  or 
suffer  it  to  be  used  exclusively  by  radicals  and  socialists  against 
them.  There  is  no  doubt  in  our  mind  that  the  press  has  done 
immense  harm,  by  bringing  before  the  public  questions  which 
should  be  discussed  only  in  the  schools,  by  and  for  those  who 
are  to  be  the  teachers  of  the  people,  and  by  whittling  literature 
and  science  down  to  the  narrow  aperture  of  the  vulgar  un- 
derstanding. We  cannot  help  regretting  those  old  times,  — 
those  ages  of  monkish  ignorance  and  superstition,  as  modern 
sciolists  and  unbelievers  term  them,  —  when  science  and 
learning  flourished  in  the  schools,  and  the  few  who  were  to 
teach  and  govern  were  well  and  thoroughly  trained  for  their 
state,  and  the  people  were  docile  and  loyal.  But  those  ages 
have  passed  away^  never  to  return.     They  cannot  be  recalled. 
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and  we  have  only  to  determine  and  to  make  the  Christian  use 
of  what  has  taken  their  place.  No  man  of  sound  sense  and 
respectable  scholarship  can  countenance,  for  a  moment,  the 
modern  doctrine  of  progress,  belied  by  all  the  monuments  of 
the  past ;  no  man,  with  any  just  appreciation  of  the  fact,  that 
we  are  pilgrims  and  sojourners  here,  that  this  world  is  not  our 
home,  that  we  are  here  to  secure  a  good  to  be  possessed  only 
hereafter,  can  for  a  moment  doubt  that  we  have  fallen  on  evil 
times,  and  that  there  was  much  in  the  past  the  loss  of  which 
is  to  be  deeply  deplored.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  the  part  of 
wisdom  to  waste  ourselves  in  idle  regrets  for  the  past,  any  more 
than  in  vain  apprehensions  for  the  future.  No  state  is  or  can 
be  so.  bad,  that  we  cannot  serve  God  in  it,  if  we  will,  do  our 
duty,  and  gain  the  heaven  for  which  our  good  Father  intended 
us,  —  all  that  is  or  can  be  desirable.  After  all,  those  glorious 
old  monkish  times  may  not  have  been  so  superior,  all  things 
considered,  to  the  present,  as  we  and  those  who  think  with  us 
sometimes  persuade  ourselves.  All  who  see  no  wisdom  or 
piety  in  cursing  the  mother  that  bore  them  are  apt  to  remem- 
ber of  the  past  only  the  good  it  had  which  the  present  needs, 
and  to  dwell  on  those  evils  which  the  present  has  which  the 
past  had  not.  They  sometimes  thus  overlook  present  good, 
and  forget  past  evil.  The  evil  we  have  and  the  good  we  have 
lost  are  always  the  things  which  the  most  sensibly  affect  us. 
But  there  is  seldom  a  loss  on  the  one  hand  without  a  gain  on 
the  other.  Every  age  has  its  peculiar  defects  and  its  peculiar 
merits,  and  it  may  be  that  the  absolute  superiority  of  one  age 
over  another  is  far  less  than  is  commonly  imagined.  Perhaps, 
after  all,  if  we  were  transported  to  those  old  times  which  we 
regret,  we  should  find  them  not  more  tolerable  than  we  find  the 
present. 

All  things,  not  divine,  are  mutable,  and  constantly  changing 
under  our  very  eyes.  Nothing  continues  as  it  was  ;  nothing 
will  remain  as  it  is.  This  is  the  law  of  this  sublunary  world, 
and  we  cannot  abrogate  it,  if  we  would.  We  must  submit  to 
it,  and  the  more  cheerfully  we  submit,  the  better.  We  need 
not  suppose  that  every  change  is  an  advance,  for,  in  itself  con- 
sidered, every  change  may  be  a  deterioration.  But  when  one 
change  has  been  effected,  another  often  becomes  necessary,  in 
order  to  restore  or  preserve  proportion  or  equilibrium.  In- 
stitutions whch  were  good  in  a  given  state  of  things,  and  better 
than  any  thing  which  can  take  their  place,  may,  in  another  state 
of  things,  in  which  they  are  out  of  proportion,  prove  useless, 
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imy^  #vim  hurtful.     True  wisdom  then  requires  them  to  be 
iiimmml ;  and  to  change  them  will  be,  relatively  to  the  new 
ipfiittr  of  thing«9  an  improvement,  if  you  will,  a  progress,  though 
Ui^ttMnfH  iim  Iom«  of  a  good  once  possessed.    Thus,  the  Church, 
whjrhf  114  a  divine  institution,  is  invariable  and  immovable,  pro- 
^H^*^\llH  always  the  same   end,  holding  the  same   principles, 
UimUUii^  ttiD  same  doctrines,  offering  the  same  sacrifice,  and 
mH\ihyii\fH  the  same  agencies,  consults  always,  in  her  modes 
of  HHUnn  oil  tho  world,  m  relation  to  its  affairs,  the  exigencies  of 
iim»t  pla«a,  and  circumstance.      If  she  did  not  do  so,  she 
would  fttll,  as  an  active  agency,  into  the  past,  and  fail  to  accom- 
|Juh  U»r  mission  in  governing  the  world  and  saving  souls.     To 
MUi^  to  an  old  mode  of  acting  after  it  has  become  superannu- 
aM^Oi  01'  10  a  luiinan  institution  after  it  has  served  its  purpose, 
js  a«  MMwIsd  as  to  seek  uncalled-for  changes.      The  Church 
doMS  not  iiittist  upon  all  the  provisions  even  of  the  canon  law 
Ui  H  oiU^ioiiaiy  country,  where  many  of  them  are  and  must  be 
JOM|f|iliitsliltii  and  would  only  embarrass  her  missionaries  and 
lo^l^n/ln  \m'  operations.     She  does  not  adopt  the  same  mode 
ol  iMu%  with  (he  civil  government  that  is  uncatholic  that  she 
tUtttn  Willi  (lie  one  (hat  is  Catholic  and  enacts  Catholicity  as  the 
Imw  oI  (lie  land.     Matters  which  were  disposed  of  without  di- 
lutH  lumin  10  (lie  Hovereign  Pontiffs,  while  the  great  Patriarchs 
hI    iNMisaleiii,  Antioch,  or  Alexandria  retained  the  Apostolic 
lMdM)oM<tti  wei'e  necessarily  transferred  to  Rome  when  those 
I'uMlMM  lit»  had  fallen  hito  schism  or  heresy,  and  Rome  alone 
fNlHiMMfl  lliit  lailli.     C'Imnges  of  this  sort  do  and  must  take  place, 
HS  ilmM|iii9  in  (lie  world  around  the  Church  go  on.     It  is  hardly 
oni  »;4iifoy  (o  aihli  (hat  (hese  changes  in  her  modes  of  acting  to 
oiNMl  M»lMiiml  nhaiiges  imply  no  change  in  the  Church  herself, 
IM/  i|(<vi.|M|MiieM(  nl'  ihtotniUN  and  no  spirit  of  compliance  with 
(h^  Ni&M.     hliM  remains  the  same,  and  only  changes  her  policy 
III  MM  Imi  as  U  falls  wiihin  the  province  of  human  prudence,  — 
iih^i  ^¥iiii  Uils  only  MO  as  to  place  herself  in  the  attitude  to  resist 
^h^  WioM  iiiorM  etlWoluallyi  and  lo  guanl  the  faithful  against  the 
O^M^  iImii(im)«  Im  wliioh  the  eMt»rnal  changes  expose  them.    The 
MiiliM  id  I  MMi|diMM(>e  does  not  bt>loa)g  to  the  Church,  and  it  is 
i/mI/  III  lliM  nMMaii  wnlilluMioal  10  the  one  insisted  on  by  the  men 
n(  Hih  ^M(ld<  (ImO  \\m\  idMldivn  art>  tVt>e  to  confonn  to  their  age. 
I  If  r   MiM  (M  iiMdium  (o  u  only  in  the  sense  of  being  always 
|mmU  I»<   tMMhoMi  i(i  and  lo  ImoW  against  it  in  the  new  po- 

IfjiiMM   1)   »mU*>  mm 

ill  fliMSM  mM  llmMa  \^\m\  \iw^  (HH»^  w«re  contemed  to  learo 
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of  their  pastors,  and  to  obey  their  lawful  rulers,  both  in  church 
and  state,  popular  literature  was  not  needed,  and  could  serve  no 
good  purpose.  Special  literature  in  the  schools  was  needed  for 
those  whose  office  it  was  to  teach  or  to  govern,  and  was  cultivat- 
ed to  an  extent  far  beyond  what  it  is  now  ;  but  a  general  litera* 
ture,  for  the  great  body  of  the  people,  was  and  could  be  no  want 
of  the  times.  It  was  enough  for  the  people  to  be  instructed  in 
the  elements  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  the  practical  duties  of 
their  state  of ^  life.  Any  thing  more  would  have  done  them 
no  good,  and  might  have  done  them  harm.  All  they  needed 
was  to  be  firm  believers  in  the  things  necessary  to  salvation  and 
good  practical  Christians.  To  this  end  they  did  not  need  to  be 
speculative  philosophers,  classical  scholars,  or  profound  and 
learned  theologians.  Science  and  literature  for  amusement, 
for  their  own  sake,  or  as  a  means  of  keeping  people  out  of  mis- 
chief, are  not  wanted,  when  men  have  faith  in  the  Gospel,  and 
understand  that  their  sole  business  in  this  world  is  to  prepare 
for  another.  If  people  must  have  amusement,  they  can  always 
find  it  in  something  better  than  in  lying  on  the  sofa  after  dinner 
reading  the  last  new  novel. 

But  when  those  old  times  passed  away,  and  a  new  state  of 
things  was  ushered  in,  —  when  the  people  become  indocile,  dis- 
loyal, restless,  — when  literature  became  the  rage^  —  when  all 
the  passions  were  stimulated  into  fearful  activity,  and  all  ques- 
tions, sacred  and  profane,  were  wrested  from  the  schools  and 
brought  before  the  multitude,  and  placed  at  the  mercy  of  an 
unenlightened  and  capricious  public  opinion,  —  evidently  some- 
thing more  became  necessary,  and  new  modes  of  meeting  the 
enemies  of  religion  indispensable,  if  the  people  were  not  to  be 
abandoned  to  their  own  ignorance,  conceit,  and  self-will.  Re- 
ligion must  then  possess  herself  of  literature,  or  suffer  its  in- 
fluence to  be  wielded  against  her.  The  world  had  changed  ; 
the  enemies  of  truth  and  justice  appeared  in  new  disguises ;  new 
evils  sprung  up,  and  new  dangers  threatened,  not  to  be  met  and 
discomfited  on  the  old  battle-ground,  and  with  the  old  kind  of 
armor.  The  enemy  having  changed  his  tactics  and  his  armor, 
the  Church  was  obliged  to  change  hers.  The  amount  of  in- 
struction in  Christian  doctrine,  the  amount  of  popular  intelli- 
gence, amply  sufficient  before,  ceased  to  be  adequate,  and  if  not 
increased,  the  faithful  in  large  numbers  must  fall  a  prey  to  the 
artful  and  designing  demagogues,  heretics,  and  infidels  lying 
in  wait  to  seize  them.  Authority  ceased  to  be  respected,  law 
to  have  any  hold  on  the  conscience  of  the  peoplci  and  they 
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could  be  saved  only  by  being  enabled,  in  some  degree,  to  de- 
tect and  despise  the  subtilties  and  the  specious  promises  of 
their  enemies.  While  there  remained,  as  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  Protestantism,  some  degree  of  modesty,  even  in  the  hereti- 
cal populations,  and  their  chiefs  retained  some  traces  of  the 
culture  they  had  received  in  the  old  Catholic  schools,  it  was 
possible  to  carry  on  the  war  through  books  elaborately  written, 
and  proportioned  in  size  to  the  magnitude  of  the  subjects  treat- 
ed ;  but  now,  when  the  folio  has  disappeared,  the  quarto 
become  a  scandal,  and  the  octavo  a  burden,  —  when  there  is 
a  great  dearth  of  clergymen,  and  nobody  respects  his  superior, 
or  is  willing  to  be  taught  viva  voce^  we  are  forced  to  resort  to 
the  press,  to  Joumalismj  as  our  only  practicable  medium  of 
reaching  that  public  which  most  needs  to  be  addressed. 

Questions  of  vital  importance  have  come  up  which  cannot 
be  properly  discussed  from  the  pulpit,  and  which  can  be  treat- 
ed in  a  popular  manner  only  through  a  periodical  press  that 
can  penetrate  where  the  voice  of  the  preacher  cannot  reach, 
and  the  printed  volume  will  not  find  its  way.  Whatever  opin- 
ion, then,  we  may  form  of  journalism  in  itself  considered,  and 
however  obvious  the  fact,  that  editors,  as  such,  do  not  consti- 
tute an  order  in  the  Christian  hierarchy,  we  must  resort  to  the 
means  of  influence  left  us  by  the  age  in  its  changes,  and,  sub- 
jecting editors  to  their  legitimate  superiors,  and  confining  them 
within  proper  limits,  employ  them  to  diffuse  Christian  doctrine, 
and  to  defend  the  rights  of  the  Church  and  the  freedom  of  re- 
ligion, as  well  as  the  social  order  and  the  rights  of  man,  or 
abandon  no  small  portion  of  the  modem  world  to  demagogues, 
infidels,  and  heretics,  —  or,  in  a  word,  to  the  Socialism  of  the 
age. 

The  chief  danger  to  be  guarded  against,  in  using  the  press, 
is  that  of  confounding  it  with  the  Church,  and  its  managers  with 
Divinely  commissioned  teachers.  The  modern  doctrine  of  the 
uncatholic  world  ascribes  to  the  press  most  of  the  attributes 
which  Catholics  ascribe  to  the  Church,  and  claims  for  editors 
the  authority  which  we  concede  only  to  the  pastors  whom  the 
Holy  Ghost  has  placed  over  us.  Hence  it  is  that  editors,  and 
now  and  then  even  Catholic  editors,  forget  their  place,  and 
seem  to  regard  themselves  as  so  many  sovereign  pontifi^s  com- 
missioned to  superintend  all  the  affairs  of  both  church  and 
state,  and  to  dictate  to  the  Pope,  the  patriarchs,  archbishops, 
bishops,  and  clergy  the  policy  they  are  to  pursue.  We  have 
before  us  a  work  translated  from  the  French,  by  the  able  and 
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spirited  editor  of  the  London  Tablet,  entitled,  How  to  enslave 
a  Church,  in  the  preface  to  which,  the  translator  with  great 
force  and  earnestness  speaks  of  the  necessity  of  bringing  public 
opinion  to  bear  upon  the  legitimate  pastors  and  governors  of  the 
Church.  The  worthy  man  in  his  zeal  forgot  that  he  was  ap- 
pealing from  authority  to  the  mob,  and  adopting  the  very  prin- 
ciple of  Protestantism  and  of  the  grand  heresy  of  modern 
times.  The  press  is  not  at  liberty  to  dictate  to  tlie  Church  or 
to  her  officers,  or  to  superintend  or  supervise  her  acts.  It 
must  act  under  authority,  under  the  direction  of  the  Church,  as 
her  servant,  according  to  her  views  of  what  is  her  service,  not 
as  her  misU'ess.  It  must  do  her  bidding,  and  have  no  thought, 
will,  or  wish,  but  hers,  —  derived  from  her  through  legiti- 
mate channels.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  and  never  forgetting  that 
the  press  is  a  mere  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  Church, 
which  she  condescends  to  use  for  her  own  purposes  of  charity 
to  mankind,  it  may  not  only  be  resorted  to,  but  resorted  to 
with  great  profit  to  the  sacred  cause  of  truth  and  piety. 

This  has,  evidently,  become  the  conviction  of  Catholics  at 
home  and  abroad.  Hence,  within  a  few  years,  a  Catholic 
press  has  sprung  up  in  our  own  country,  in  England  and 
the  English  Colonies,  and,  recently,  the  Bishop  of  Ivrea,  in 
Piedmont,  has  established  a  journal  entitled.  Harmony  of 
Religion  with  Civilizationj  with  the  express  sanction  of  the 
Holy  Father,  —  the  first  journal,  we  are  told,  ever  established 
in  Europe  directly  by  a  bishop.  But  its  establishment,  the 
approval  of  the  design  by  the  Holy  Father,  who  pronounces 
it  very  opportune  at  the  present  time  {consilium  hoc  tempo- 
ribus  istis  valde  opportunum),  and  the  encouragement  which 
has  been  given  to  the  Catholic  press  in  this  country,  by  our 
illustrious  prelates  and  the  venerable  cler^,  prove  sufficiently 
that  the  Church  accepts  the  press,  and  is  willing  to  use  it  against 
the  heresy,  infidelity,  apostasy,  and  pernicious  socialism  of  our 
times. 

The  Catholic  press  has  already  acquired  no  inconsiderable 
extension  among  ourselves.  Aside  from  several  papers  owned 
and  conducted  by  Catholics,  but  devoted  chiefly  to  secular 
matters,  such  as  the  Boston  Pilot,  the  Truth-  Teller,  the  JVo- 
tion,  &c.,  which  we  do  not  include  in  the  Catholic  press,  we 
have  thirteen  journals,  of  which  eleven  are  published  once  a 
week,  one  once  a  month,  and  one  once  in  three  months  ;  ten 
in  the  English  language,  two  in  the  German,  and  one  in  the 
French.    Leaving  our  Review  out  of  the  question,  of  which  it 
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does  not  become  us  to  speak,  these  journals  are,  in  general, 
conducted  with  learning,  spirit,  and  ability  ;  and  several  of 
tbem  deservedly  rank  high  among  the  periodicals  of  the  country. 
In  tbem  all,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  there  has  been  a  mani- 
fest improvement  during  the  last  two  or  three  years.  They 
have  assumed  a  bolder  tone,  and  exhibited  a  freer  and  more 
independent  spirit,  taken  a  wider  view,  and  shown  a  more 
correct  appreciation,  of  the  general  characteristics  of  the  age. 

Undoubtedly,  the  Catholic  press,  with  us,  has  not  in  every 
respect  met,  and  does  not  yet  meet,  the  wants  of  the  age  and 
country.  It  has  had  difficuhies  of  no  ordinary  character  to 
contend  with.  Laymen,  ordinarily,  are  not  the  proper  persons 
to  conduct  a  Catholic  press,  and  never,  unless  they  have  made 
special  theological  studies,  or  take  the  precaution  to  submit  what 
iney  write  or  intend  to  write  to  some  one  who  has,  —  and  our 
clergy  have  been  too  few  in  number  for  the  Catholic  popula- 
tion of  the  country,  have  been  necessarily  engrossed  with  the 
multiplicity  of  their  missionary  duties,  and  have  had,  after  be- 
ing placed  on  missions,  little  time  for  study,  and  still  less  to 
write  for  newspapers.  That  they  have  been  able  to  do  no 
more  need  not  surprise  us  ;  that  they  have  been  able  to  do  so 
much,  and  to  do  it  so  well,  is  the  wonder. 

Moreover,  the  people  on  whom  our  journals  have  had  to  de* 

!»end  for  their  support  were,  for  the  most  part,  recent  emigrants 
i'om  foreign  countries,  and  limited  in  their  education  and  in  their 
means.  They  came  from  countries  subjected  to  Protestant  or 
infidel  rulers,  where  their  religion  was  oppressed,  and  all  that 
power,  malice,  and  ingenuity  could  do  had  been  done  to  degrade 
and  brutalize  its  adherents.  They  were,  as  to  the  majority,  firm 
believers,  sincere  Christians,  honest  and  hard-working  men  and 
women,  but  they  were  not  profound  philosophers  or  erudite 
scholars.  They  knew  of  their  faith  all  that  was  necessary 
to  salvation,  and  understood  the  practical  duties  of  their  state ; 
but  they  did  not  understand  the  Catholic  doctrine  in  all  its 
relations  to  the  several  departments  of  human  thought  and 
action,  nor  did  they  take  enlarged  and  comprehensive  views 
of  the  various  tendencies  or  peculiar  heresies  of  the  age  or 
country.  How  should  they  ?  It  had  been  as  much  as  they 
could  do  to  continue  to  live  and  to  practise  the  Catholic  wor- 
ship. They  could  not  understand  or  feel  the  importance  of 
discussions,  however  necessary  for  the  age,  which  were  foreign 
to  their  habits  of  thought  and  sphere  of  action.  They  were  stran- 
gers, exiles  from  home,  and  their  interests  and  affections  naturally 
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clustered  around  the  land  from  which  they  bad  been  driveo. 
If  they  took  a  paper,  it  was  to  learn  something  of  the  home 
which  they  had  left  beyond  the  blue  waves,  of  the  friends  and 
relatives  dear  to  their  memories,  still  lingering  and  suffering 
there  ;  nothing  more  natural,  nothing  more  innocent,  nothing 
more  honorable  to  the  human  heart.  The  press  was  obliged 
to  recognize  this  state  of  the  Catholic  population,  and  to  con* 
fine  itself,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  news  and  interests  of  the 
several  foreign  countries  from  which  they  had  emigrated. 
Beyond  these,  it  could  go  no  farther  than  to  touch  upon  a  few 
matters  connected  with  the  rights  and  duties  of  Catholics  here, 
and  to  repel  such  attacks  upon  their  religion  as  in  their  daily  in- 
tercourse with  non-Catholics  they  were  most  exposed  to.  More 
than  this  Catholics  did  not  ask  from  their  journals  ;  more  than 
this  they  were  not  prepared  to  receive  ;  and  for  an  editor  to 
to  have  attempted  much  more,  even  if  he  had  had  the  leisure, 
would  only  have  lessened  the  interest  of  his  paper  and  endan- 
gered its  existence.  While  things  so  remained,  it  was  impos- 
sible for  our  Catholic  press  to  be  other  than  it  has  been.  The 
individuals  amongst  us  disposed  to  speak  lightly  of  it,  and  to 
complain  that  it  has  not  assumed  a  higher  tone  and  broader 
views,  should  remember  this,  and  withhold  their  censures.  In- 
stead of  finding  fault,  we  should  give  our  hearty  thanks  to  those 
who,  amid  so  many  difficulties  and  so  many  discouragements, 
have  labored  so  successfully  to  build  up  for  us  a  Catholic  press. 
But  the  position  of  Catholics  in  this  country  has  already 
changed,  and  is  every  day  changing,  for  the  better.  It  is  still, 
in  many  respects,  no  doubt,  "  the  day  of  small  things.'* 
Every  thing  cannot  be  done  in  a  moment.  The  Church  was 
six  hundred  years  in  expelling  paganism  from  the  old  Roman 
Empire.  But  all  is  every  day  taking  a  more  favorable  turn  ; 
our  strength  is  daily  increasing,  and  our  population  is  becoming 
more  compact  and  homogeneous.  We  have  already  a  large 
and  intelligent  body  of  Catholics,  who  look  upon  this  country 
as  their  home,  and  who  feel,  without  forgettmg  their  father- 
land, that  this  is  to  be  the  home  of  their  children,  and  that  it  is 
their  first  duty  to  make  it  a  Catholic  home  for  them.  They 
are  finding  themselves  in  easy  circumstances,  and  begin  to  see 
that  they  are  no  longer  mere  outcasts,  but  in  a  position  to  take 
part  in  the  affairs  of  the  country  and  the  great  questions  of  the 
day.  We  have  now  our  own  colleges  and  seminaries ;  shall 
soon  have  our  own  primary  schools,  and  form  a  strong,  com- 
pact, and  influential  body  in  the  American  republic.     All  this 
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poses  upon  us  new  duties,  and  developes  new  wants,  literary 
and  social.  The  state  of  things  with  us  has  evidently  changed, 
and  the  Catholic  press  must  change,  and,  in  fact,  is  changing  ac- 
cordingly. It  may  and  it  must  assume  a  higher  tone,  enlarge 
the  range  of  its  discussions,  and  rise  to  the  exigency  of  the  times. 

The  salvation  of  the  American  republic  depends  on  Catho- 
licity. The  principles  adopted  by  Protestants  and  infidels,  if 
logically  developed,  can  give  us  nothing  but  the  most  ultra  So- 
cialism ;  yet  Catholics,  at  least  many  of  them,  the  moment 
they  come  out  of  the  sphere  of  what  is  immediately  of  faith, 
unwittingly  adopt  these  very  principles,  and  sustain  in  liter- 
ature and  politics  premises  which,  in  their  legitimate  con- 
sequences, are  hostile,  not  only  to  the  Church,  but  to  social 
order  and  to  all  natural  morality.  They  mean  nothing  of  all 
this  ;  they  love  their  religion,  and  would  not  knowingly  do  or 
say  aught  inconsistent  with  it ;  but  in  proportion  as  they  take 
part  in  the  political  world,  they  catch  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and 
that  spirit  is  Socialistic,  against  which  the  Holy  Father,  Pius 
the  Ninth,  in  his  noble  Encyclical,  has  solemnly  warned  us. 
What  portion  of  the  American  population  has  outdone  the 
nominally  Catholic  population  of  our  cities,  in  their  enthusiastic 
admiration  of  the  late  infidel  and  Socialistic  revolutions  in 
Europe  ?  And  does  not  all  this  prove  that  the  bulk  of  our 
Catholic  population  do  not  understand  the  relations  of  their 
religion  to  the  great  questions  of  the  day,  —  that  they  do  not 
understand  their  religion  in  its  application  to  politics  and  social 
reforms,  and,  therefore,  in  these  matters,  borrow  their  notions 
from  the  world,  which  seeks,  first  of  all,  to  crush  the  Church  f 
Catholicity  can  save  our  republic  only  by  being  practised  in 
public  as  well  as  in  private  life,  —  only  by  prescribing  our 
public  as  well  as  private  morals. 

Here  is  a  great  subject  of  immediate  practical  importance, 
on  which  our  Catholic  press  may  and  must  speak,  if  it  would 
not  fail  in  its  duty,  with  a  boldness,  an  energy,  and  a  distinct- 
ness it  has  never  yet  assumed.  On  this  point,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, it  has  been  feeble  and  timid,  and,  apparently,  half 
afraid  to  grapple  with  the  monster  heresy  of  modem  times. 
Indeed,  if  a  Catholic  editor  ventures  to  repeat  the  words  of 
our  Lord,  ^'  Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  justice," 
and  to  censure  as  uncatholic  the  contrary  doctrine,  there 
are  not  wanting  papers,  owned  and  conducted  by  Catholics,  and 
having  a  wide  influence  over  the  Catholic  community,  to  de- 
nouDce  him,  sneer  at  him,  and  to  hold  him  up  to  the  contempt 
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of  the  Catholic  public,  and  not  altogether  without  success. 
Here  is  an  evil  to  be  remedied,  and  in  remedying  which  the 
Catholic  press  must  unite  with  one  voice,  heart,  and  soul,  and 
speak  out  as  becomes  a  Catholic  press. 

The  press,  to  be  useful,  must  understand  thoroughly  the  age 
and  the  form  of  its  heresy.  The  heresy  of  our  times  is  So- 
cialism, — manifesting  itself  in  indifferentism  on  the  one  hand, 
and  in  the  elevation  of  the  earthly  above  the  heavenly  on  the 
other.  The  press,  without  intending  it,  may,  and  sometimes 
does,  strengthen  this  heresy.  In  a  particular  locality  there  oc- 
curs a  particular  act  of  bigotry.  The  press,  in  exposing  it, 
declaims  against  bigotry  and  intolerance,  and  thus  gives  occa- 
sion to  the  inference,  that  Catholics  hold  that  men  have  the 
moral  right  to  be  of  any  religion  they  choose,  and  that,  if  a  man 
is  only  honest  and  sincere  in  his  religion,  be  that  religion  what  it 
may,  it  is  enough.  We  have  heard  Catholics  actually  say  as 
much.  Foolish  men  allege  that  thcChurch  is  hostile  to  liber- 
ty. A  Catholic  editor  feels  that  he  must  repel  the  charge  ; 
and,  in  doing  so,  gives  occasion  to  the  inference,  that  the 
Church  approves  of  liberty  not  merely  in  its  true  sense,  but  in 
the  false  sense  in  which  it  is  understood  by  her  enemies.  A 
miserable  demagogue  alleges  that  she  is  anti-democratic  ;  an 
inconsiderate  Catholic,  full  at  once  of  Catholic  and  democratic 
zeal,  undertakes  to  prove  the  contrary  ;  not  perceiving,  that, 
by  entertaining  such  an  objection,  he  raises  politics  above 
religion,  and  subjects,  in  principle,  the  Church  to  the  state. 
Another  asserts  that  the  Church  does  not  favor  the  movements 
for  Social  Reform.  Forthwith  Catholics  come  out  and  pro- 
pose an  alliance  between  the  Church  and  Socialism,  that  is, 
an  alliance  of  the  Church  with  the  peculiar  heresy  of  the  age, 
—  a  heresy  which  is  the  resume  of  all  the  heresies  which  have 
been  from  the  time  of  Cerinthus  down  to  our  time.  All  these 
blunders  we  have  seen  during  the  last  four  years  in  Catholic 
publications  at  home  and  abroad,  and  the  consequences  may  be 
read  in  the  treatment  the  Church  now  receives  in  every  Euro- 
pean country.  The  universal  persecution  of  which  the  Church 
IS  now  the  object  is  all  owing  to  Catholics  who  failed  to  detect 
and  denounce  the  heresy  when  it  first  began  to  creep  in,  and 
to  stand  firm  to  the  principles  of  their  own  holy  religion.  Their 
own  cowardice  and  shameful  compromise  with  error  have 
brought  down  upon  them  the  chastisements  of  Almighty  God. 
If  Catholics  in  England  had  not  been  steeped  in  worldliness 
and  been  rank  cowards,  Henry  the  Eighth  could  never  have 
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involved  them  in  schism,  and  Elizabeth  could  never  have  found- 
ed the  present  Anglican  Church.  To  find  the  proof  of  it,  we 
need  but  look  to  Ireland,  to  Irish  Catholics,  who,  while  they 
feared  God,  feared  nothing  else.  There  is  no  sense  or  pro- 
priety in  declaiming  against  those  outside  of  the  Church.  They 
are  of  their  father,  the  Devil,  and  his  works  they  will  do.  What 
else  should  we  expect  i  The  fault  to  be  deplored  and  reme- 
died is  in  Catholics  themselves.  If  they  abuse  the  gifts  of  Heav- 
en, they  must  expect  them  to  be  withdrawn. 

Socialism,  the  legitimate  consequence,  not  of  republicanism 
as  understood  by  our  American  fathers  and  incorporated  into  our 
American  constitutions,  but  of  modern  pro^emve,  philosophical, 
or  radical  democracy,  such  as  has  led  to  the  French  Revolution, 
such  as  is  seeking  to  triumph  in  Germany,  is  the  great  question 
of  the  day,  and  a  question  in  the  discussion  of  which  Catholics 
in  this  country,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  must  take  part.     It  has 
found  its  way  here  ;  it  is  playing  an  important  part  in  our  poli- 
tics ;  it  is  undermining  our  free  institutions ;  and  there  is  no 
power  on  earth  but  Catholicity  that  can  arrest  it.    Nothing  else 
furnishes  the  principles  from  which  it  can  be  logically  refuted. 
The  whole  uncatholic  world  would  embrace  it,  if  it  had  only  the 
courage  to  be  consistent,  as  we  proved,  over  and  over  again, 
when  we  had  the  misfortune,  the  sin,  and  shame  of  being  our- 
selves a  Socialist.     Many  denounced  us  then,  but  no  man  not 
a  Catholic  did  or  could  refute  us.     No  advocate  of  the  late 
French  Revolution  approaches  to  a  refutation  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  Red  Republicans  and  the  Socialists  of  France.     A  thou- 
sand voices  denounce  MM.  Cabet  and  Proudhon,  but  not  one 
refutes  them.     They  only  draw  the  conclusion  for  which  the 
moderate  Republicans  provide  the  premises.     It  is  only  from 
the  high  stand-point  of  Catholicity  that  any  man  has  or  can  have 
a  word  to  say  against  that  terrible  Socialism  which  sweeps  away 
the  Church,  the  state,  the  family,  property,  and  reduces  all  men 
to  a  dead  level,  and  a  level  with  the  beasts  that  perish.     On 
Catholics  in  Europe  and  on  Catholics  in  America  is  devolved 
the  task  of  resisting  and  overcoming,  by  the  grace  of  God,  this 
monster.     Opposition  to  it  from  any  other  quarter  is  an  incon- 
sequence, a  fallacy.    Our  Catholic  press  does  not  seem  to  us  to 
have  felt  the  full  importance  of  this  subject.     Mere  political 
changes  are  of  comparative  indifference;  the  Church  can  co- 
exist with  any  form  of  government,  but  she  cannot  coexist  with 
Socialism.     The  two  forces  are  inherently  antagonistical,  and 
one  can  exist  only  by  the  destruction  of  the  other.     There  can 
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be  no  transaction,  no  compromise  between  them.  The  one  is 
Christ,  the  other  is  Antichrist. 

We  urge  this  point,  because  we  feel  that  it  is  one  on  which 
Catholics,  as  well  as  others,  need  enlightening.  Many  of  the 
questions  which  come  up  are  new,  and  can  be  decided  only  in 
the  light  of  general  principles.  The  application  of  Catholic 
principles  to  social  and  political  questions,  in  the  new  forms  in 
which  modern  society  brings  them  up,  is  hardly  better  under- 
stood by  the  great  body  of  the  Catholic  laity  than  by  non- 
Catholics  themselves.  They  know  that  in  all  matters  they  are 
to  act  honestly,  conscientiously  ;  but  beyond  this  they  have  re- 
ceived very  little,  if  any,  direct  instruction.  But  now,  when  all 
political  and  social  affairs  devolve  on  the  people  at  large,  this 
is  not  enough.  Popular  instruction  must  enlarge  its  sphere,  and 
a  portion  of  that  knowledge  which  was  formerly  necessary  only 
for  teachers  and  rulers  must  now  be  diffused  through  the  great 
body  of  the  people  ;  and  to  do  this  seems  to  us  to  be  peculi- 
arly the  province  of  the  Catholic  press.  No  doubt  a  clamor 
will  be  raised,  no  doubt  all  manner  of  charges  will  be  made, 
and  good  timid  souls  will  tremble,  if  the  press  venture  to  speak 
out  distinctly,  firmly,  boldly,  the  truth  as  enlightened  Catholics 
do  and  must  hold  it ;  but  what  of  that  ?  Who  cares  for  clam- 
ors and  false  charges  ?  Who  is  a  coward  f  Who  is  afraid 
to  live  or  die  for  Catholic  truth  ?  Who  so  base  as  to  take 
counsel  of  his  fears  ?  Let  the  timid  quake,  let  the  false  heart 
denounce,  let  wicked  men  and  devils  rage.  What  if  they  do  ? 
Put  on  the  whole  armour  of  God,  and  fear  nothing.  If  you 
are  for  God,  is  not  God  for  you  ?  and  who  is  so  silly  as  to 
suppose,  if  God  is  for  him,  that  any  thing  can  be  against  him  ? 
Out  with  the  truth,  out  with  the  precise  truth  needed  by  this 
age,  and  shame  the  devils  back  to  their  den.  Have  ye  not  the 
old  saints  and  martyrs  for  an  example,  and  for  advocates  and 
protectors  f  Had  they  heeded  clamors,  and  outcries,  and  the 
fears  of  the  timid,  the  terrors  of  the  cowardly,  think  ye  they 
would  ever  have  conquered  the  world,  and  made  the  heathen  the 
possession  of  their  King  ? 

We  know  that  the  press  cannot  take  its  proper  stand  with- 
out loss  of  popularity,  and  that  a  press  that  wants  popularity 
can  receive  but  a  feeble  support.  This  is  one  of  the  evils  to 
which  the  press  is  always  exposed,  and  why  it  can  never  be  so 
efBcient  an  instrument  for  good  as  men  suppose.  The  popu- 
larity of  a  paper  is  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  its  worth.  It  is 
popular  by  virtue  of  appealing  to  popular  passion  or  prejudice, 
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by  encouraging  popular  tendencies,  falling  in  with  the  spirit  of 
the  people  or  the  age,  —  the  very  things  it  should  resist.  We 
know  this  very  well ;  but  still  we  believe  that  this  evil  is  less 
among  Catholics,  or  more  easily  overcome  among  them,  than 
among  others,  for  they  have  faith  and  conscience.  And  we  also 
believe  that  there  is  already  a  body  of  Catholics  in  this  coun- 
try, of  right  feelings  and  views,  numerous  enough  to  sustain  a 
truly  Catholic  press,  adapted  to  the  real  wants  of  the  times. 
Catholics  are  not  strangers  to  deeds  of  charity,  and  there  are 
many  who  have  means,  and  who,  we  doubt  not,  have  the  will, 
to  sustain  a  press  beyond  the  subscription  to  a  single  copy  for 
themselves  individually.  Let  the  journal  take  a  high  stand,  be 
conducted  with  energy  and  ability,  on  true  Catholic  principles, 
and  we  will  not  believe  that  Catholics  will  suffer  it  to  languish. 
We  know  perfectly  well  that  the  press  cannot  with  us  assume 
its  proper  rank  without  much  labor  and  sacrifice,  and  not  at  all, 
unless  its  support  is  looked  upon  as  a  religious  duty,  and  men 
undertake  to  sustain  it  for  God's  sake.  But  in  these  times  and 
in  this  country,  we  hazard  nothing  in  saying  that  the  support  of 
the  Catholic  press  is  a  religious  duty,  a  duty  to  our  God  and 
to  our  neighbour.  It  is  an  act  of  spiritual  charity,  which,  if 
we  love  God,  we  shall  feel  it  not  only  our  duty,  but  our  pleas- 
ure, to  perform.  If  the  press  has,  as  we  have  endeavoured  to 
prove,  become  in  these  times  an  indispensable  or  even  a  useful 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  Catholics  for  the  defence  of  religion, 
the  doctrines  and  rights  of  the  Church,  and  even  of  social  order 
and  natural  morality,  it  is  the  duty  of  Catholics  to  support  it  to 
the  full  extent  of  its  wants  and  their  means.  Suppose  this 
Catholic  may  not  want  this  or  that  journal  for  himself  person- 
ally. What  then  ?  Has  he  means  ?  can  he  afford  to  take  it 
and  pay  for  it  ?  Let  him  do  it,  then.  It  will  help  sustain  the 
journal  for  those  who  do  need  it,  and  perhaps  his  own  family 
may  find  an  advantage  in  it,  if  not  to-day,  at  least  to-morrow. 
The  volumes  of  The  Catholic  Magazine  or  of  our  Quarterly 
Review  will  have  a  value  next  year  as  well  as  this,  and  we 
may  say  nearly  as  much  of  even  any  weekly  journal,  well 
conducted,  on  truly  Catholic  principles,  like  The  Freeman^s 
Journal^  The  Pittsburg  Catholic^  or  the  Propagateur  Catho- 
lique^  to  mention  no  more.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  us  as 
Catholics,  as  American  citizens,  that  we  have  such  journals 
in  the  country.  We  want  a  quarterly  review,  for  the  more 
elaborate  and  scientifical  discussion  of  the  great  questions 
which  come  up ;  we  want  also  a  monthly  magazine,  for  that 
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class  of  readers  who  have  not  the  leisure  to  master  the  elabo- 
rate discussions  of  the  quarterly,  —  supposing  the  quarterly  to 
be  properly  conducted, — -and  who  yet  want  something  more 
solid  and  of  more  permanent  interest  than  the  weekly  journal ; 
we  want  the  weekly  journals  in  all  parts  of  the  county,  for  the 
whole  body  of  the  Catholic  community,  to  keep  them  informed 
of  what  is  passing  at  home  and  abroad,  and  to  direct  them  in 
forming  their  judgments  of  passing  events.  These  three  classes 
of  publications,  each  in  its  sphere,  are  all  wanted,  and  one  as 
much  as  another.  The  only  rivalry  there  can  be  between  them 
is  as  to  which  shall  most  efiBciently  serve  the  cause  of  Catho- 
licity. Catholics  should  feel  that  it  is  a  religious  duty  to  support 
them  all,  and  even  when  they  do  not  always  see  the  soundness 
of  the  views  on  various  questions  which  one  or  another  of  them 
may  from  time  to  time  put  forth.  No  editor  of  a  Catholic 
journal  speaks  out  of  his  own  head,  but,  if  not  a  doctor  him- 
self, takes  care  to  submit  to  the  supervision  and  direction  of  one 
who  is.  If  his  journal  puts  forth  an  unpopular  doctrine,  the 
Catholic  reader  may  in  general  be  sure  that  it  has  been  done 
not  inconsiderately,  but  only  because  it  is  Catholic  doctrine,  or 
implied  by  Catholic  doctrine,  and  cannot  be  lost  sight  of  with- 
out detriment  to  Catholic  life.  If  you  ever  distrust  a  Catholic 
journal  at  all,  if  published  with  the  approbation  of  the  ordinary, 
distrust  it  when  you  find  it  falling  in  with  the  popular  doctrines 
of  the  day,  and  confirming  the  public  in  their  prejudices  or 
their  fallacies.  We  make  no  personal  complaints ;  we  have 
been  treated  by  the  Catholic  public  with  a  kindness,  an  indul- 
gence, which  goes  to  our  heart,  and  makes  us  feel  how  un- 
worthy we  are  to  fill  the  post  we  occupy  ;  but  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  Catholics  do  not  generally  feel  as  they  should  the 
importance,  nay,  the  obligation,  to  support  a  Catholic  press,  and 
all  the  more  earnestly  and  perseveringly,  the  more  indisposed  it  is 
to  appeal  to  popular  prejudices,  and  to  flatter  popular  passions. 
The  press  may  itself  do  not  a  little  to  promote  right  views 
and  feelings  •  in  the  Catholic  population  on  this  point.  The 
principle  of  the  Catholic  press  must  always  be  different  from 
that  of  the  Protestant  or  infidel  press.  The  non-Catholic  press 
proceeds  on  the  principle,  that  the  people  are  the  jury,  and  that 
editors  are  simply  advocates  addressing  them.  It  seeks  simply 
to  obtain  from  the  people  a  verdict  in  favor  of  its  client.  The 
Catholic  press  proceeds  on  the  principle,  that  it  has  nothing  to 
do  but  to  make  known  to  the  people  the  judgment  of  the  court, 
that  is,  of  the  Church,  to  explain  it  to  the  people,  and  to  in- 
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duce  them  to  accept  and  conform  to  it.  The  Catholic  press 
is  and  should  be  simply  the  organ  of  authority,  and  never  is 
and  never  can  be  the  organ  of  the  people,  — a  popular  tribune. 
A  socialist  like  Horace  Greeley  of  New  York  may  call  his 
journal  Th^  Tribune ;  it  is  in  character,  for  the  people  are  bis 
church,  and  Humanity  is  his  god  ;  but  a  Catholic  Tribune 
would  be  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Catholic  editors  never  lose 
sight  of  this,  and,  since  they  must  always  make  it  a  point  to 
speak  under  instruction,  save  on  those  points  where  authority 
leaves  them  free,  they  should  labor  to  form  their  public  ac- 
cordingly, and  to  correct  that  tendency,  everywhere  so  strong, 
to  reject  as  unsound  whatever  is  unpopular,  that  is,  to  substi- 
tute the  judgment  of  the  taught  for  the  judgment  of  the  teacher. 
The  press  must  also  strengthen  itself  and  extend  its  influence 
by  its  unanimity.  In  matters  expressly  of  faith,  all  our  jour- 
nals of  course  agree  ;  but  in  other  matters  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  there  has  been  neither  that  unanimity  nor  that  mutual  good 
feeling  which  is  so  necessary  to  be  maintained.  Nearly  all 
our  journals  are  sufficiently  courteous  towards  "  our  separated 
brethren,"  but  some  of  them  show  a  singular  want  of  courtesy, 
when  they  have  occasion  to  express  their  differences  from  one 
another.  There  is  no  necessity  for  this.  There  is  no  wisdom 
or  piety  in  vituperation,  in  personal  abuse,  in  one  editor  calling 
another  hard  names,  or  in  saying  things  which  must  wound  his' 
feelings.  If  one  journal  falls  into  an  error,  another  has,  no 
doubt,  the  right  to  expose  it ;  or  if  one  advances  something 
which  another  judges  to  be  wrong,  the  latter  may  give  bis  views 
in  opposition,  freely,  and  with  all  the  strength  of  argument  be 
can  command  ;  but  this  he  may  do,  and  ought  to  do,  without  pas- 
ion,  without  personal  abuse,  and  with  perfect  courtesy  and  res- 
spect  towards  the  journal  judged  to  be  in  error.  Generally 
speaking,  we  have  ourselves  received  nothing  but  praise  from  the 
Catholic  press,  but  only  one  instance  has  come  to  our  knowl- 
edge in  which  a  Catholic,  or  a  nominally  Catholic,  paper  has 
expressed  a  dissent  from  our  views  on  a  given  subject  in  a 
courteous  tone,  or  without  a  sneer.  Now  this  is  wrong.  If  the 
error  is  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  deserve  a  grave  and  can- 
did refutation,  it  deserves  no  notice  at  all.  Cobbett's  style  of 
writing  is  hardly  the  one  to  be  cultivated  by  Catholic  editors^ 
even  when  carrying  on  a  controversy  with  those  without,  —  cer- 
tainly not  when  carrying  on  one  with  those  within.  In  reply- 
ing to  those  out  of  the  Church  more  latitude  is  of  course  allow- 
able, for  their  good  faith  is  never  to  be  presumed  ;  but  in  contro- 
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verting  a  Catholic  editor's  statement  we  must  always  presume 
good  faith,  and  that  he  is  ready  to  correct  any  error  into  which 
he  may  have  fallen  the  moment  it  is  clearly  and  distinctly  pointed 
out  to  him.  We  have  enemies  enough  elsewhere,  without  mak- 
ing enemies  of  one  another.  We  do  not  hold  ourselves  in- 
fallible, and  we  recognize  the  perfect  right  of  others  to  differ 
from  us  ;  but  we  do  insist  that  the  journal  that  arraigns  what 
we  publish  is  bound  to  give  its  reasons.  Simply  to  object  to 
an  article,  to  say  it  is  captious^  or  not  sound,  without  pointing 
out  what  is  regarded  as  captious  or  unsound,  and  wherefore  it 
is  so  regarded,  is  a  want  of  editorial  justice.  No  professedly 
Catholic  paper  should  be  cried  dovm  until  it  has  given  conclu- 
sive evidence  that  it  is  hostile  to  religion,  and  will  not  amend  its 
errors  ;  till  then,  we  are  free  only  to  reason  it  down. 

We  have  dwelt  on  this  point  because  it  is  important,  and 
because  the  several  Catholic  journals,  embarked  as  they  are  in 
the  same  cause,  should  have  a  good  mutual  understanding,  and, 
if  they  must  occasionally  rebuke  one  another,  should  do  it  in  a 
truly  fraternal  spirit,  so  as  to  lead  to  the  correction  of  the  error, 
without  any  loss  of  mutual  good  feeling  and  affection.  There 
need  be  and  should  be  no  jealousy  one  of  another.  There  is 
ample  room  for  all  the  journals  we  have  ;  all  are  wanted  ;  not 
one  of  them  can  be  spared  ;  and  instead  of  one  interfering 
with  another,  they  may  all  be  serviceable  each  to  the  others. 
None  of  them,  we  trust,  have  pecuniary  gain,  or  the  fame  of 
their  editors,  for  their  primary  object.  They  are  all  estab- 
lished for  the  good  of  the  Catholic  cause,  and  no  one  has  or 
can  have  any  other  ambition  than  to  serve  it  as  effectually  as  may 
be  in  its  power.  Let  each  rejoice,  then,  in  the  others'  pros- 
perity, and  do  what  it  can  to  promote  it. 

It  is  clear  from  what  we  have  said  that  the  Catholic  press 
has  to  make  its  way  against  the  popular  current,  and  must  often 
take  unpopular  views  of  the  great  questions  which  come  up.  It 
is  highly  necessary  that  we  all  understand  this,  and  that,  when 
one  journal  does  this,  the  others  should  be  ready  to  second 
it,  and  never  leave  it  to  fight  its  battles  single-handed.  The 
mstant  and  hearty  cooperation  of  the  whole  press  adds  greatly 
to  its  power  and  efficiency.  But  this  is  a  point  on  which  we 
need  not  enlarge,  because,  in  the  main,  on  this  head  there  is 
not  much  ground  of  complaint.  And,  indeed,  excepting  the 
want  of  personal  courtesy  and  kind  feeling  between  editors  who 
chance  to  differ  on  certain  questions,  in  stating  what  the  Cath- 
olic press  should  be,  we  are  only  stating  what  the  Catholic 
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press  proper,  excluding  the  papers  excluded  some  pages  back, 
has  already  become,  or,  as  rapidly  as  circumstances  permit,  is 
already  becoming.  The  Catholic  Magazine  is  an  excellent 
periodical,  and  fills  its  place  well ;  The  Pittsburg  Catholic  is 
a  journal  conducted  with  great  energy  and  ability,  with  true 
Catholic  courage,  and  with  a  full  appreciation  of  the  age  and 
country  ;  and  we  may  say  the  same  of  the  New  York  Free- 
man^s  Journal^  which  bids  fair  to  become  the  model  of  a  Cath- 
olic newspaper,  and  which  is  already  superior,  in  our  judg- 
ment, to  The  London  Tablet^  —  at  least  in  the  fact  that  it  keeps 
within  its  legitimate  sphere,  and  does  not  assume  a  sort  of 
episcopacy  over  the  Pope,  bishops,  and  clergy,  as  if  it  de- 
volved on  it  to  see  that  they  discharged  their  duties  properly. 

The  class  of  papers  which  we  have  not  included  in  the 
Catholic  press  may  also  do  great  service.  They  are  devoted 
chiefly  to  Irish  interests,  but  that  is  a  recommendation  ;  for 
nothing  that  can  be  done  here  can  more  effectually  serve  Ire- 
land than  the  elevation  and  independence  of  our  Irish  popula- 
tion. These  papers,  if  judiciously  conducted,  may  be  of  im- 
mense service,  not  only  to  the  Irish  population,  but  to  the 
whole  people  of  the  United  States.  The  fault  we  find  with 
these  papers  is,  that  they  take  their  political  and  social  princi- 
ples frop  the  age,  instead  of  Catholicity,  and,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, favor  the  socialistic  or  radical  tendencies  of  our  times. 
Espartero,  Ledru  Rollin,  Mazzini,  and  Herr  Hecker  have 
found  defenders  or  eulogists  in  the  columns  of  The  Boston  Pi- 
lot. It  is  not  the  Irish  feeling  or  devotion  to  Irish  interests  of 
these  papers  that  offends  us,  for  we  will  go  as  far  to  serve  Ire- 
land as  will  the  Irish  themselves,  but  their  radical  or  socialistic 
tendency,  of  which  their  conductors  seem  to  be  wholly  uncon- 
scious. Their  editors  accept  and  follow  that  spirit  of  the  age 
which  the  Church  does  and  must  resist,  for  it  is  antichristian. 
No  doubt,  they  believe  that  they  are  following  no  spirit  not 
perfectly  compatible  with  their  religion.  No  doubt,  they  sup- 
pose that  their  religion  leaves  them  free  to  adopt  any  views 
of  man  and  society  in  regard  to  this  world  they  please.  We 
do  not  believe  that  one  of  them  would  knowingly ,Jntentionally, 
do  aught  to  injure  the  cause  of  religion  ;  but  they  do  not  know 
what  spirit  they  are  of ;  they  do  not  see  that  the  spirit  they  are 
following  is  the  spirit  of  the  world,  —  that  spirit  which  places  the 
earthly  above  the  heavenly, —  and  that  the  principles  they  adopt, 
and  which  they  find  everywhere  taken  for  granted  in  the  books 
and  journals  they  read,  if  carried  out,  would  overthrow  all  relig- 
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ion,  all  morality,  all  society.  They  are  popular  writers,  full  of 
noble  and  generous  impulses,  and  well  fitted  in  these  times  to 
draw  the  muhitude  after  them.  Let  them  but  defer  to  authority, 
let  them  take  their  politics  from  the  approved  doctors  of  the 
Church,  and  their  views  of  society  from  Catholic  theology,  study 
their  religion  in  its  relations  to  society,  and  remember  that  our 
condition  in  this  world  can  be  really  ameliorated  only  in  propor- 
tion as  we  seek  heaven  and  live  for  God,  and  they  will  render  an 
essential  service  to  their  countrymen  and  ours.  They  would  then 
be  a  noble  auxiliary  to  the  Catholic  press,  and  would  exert  a  sal- 
utary influence  where  that  does  not  and  cannot  penetrate.  We 
want  a  secular  press.  We  want  just  such  journals  as  these  might 
be,  just  as  much  as  we  want  any  others.  May  we  not  hope  that 
the  developments  of  the  revolutionary  and  socialistic  spirit  in 
Europe,  the  terrible  evils  to  religion  they  bring  in  their  train, 
the  present  situation  of  the  Church,  —  opposed  everywhere,  her 
rights  disregarded  and  trampled  on,  the  liberty  of  teaching  de- 
nied her,  her  religious  driven  from  their  homes,  her  priests  as- 
sassinated, her  bishops  exiled,  imprisoned,  or  hung,  and  all  the 
sympathy  of  the  world,  even  in  nations  professedly  Catholic,  if 
we  except  Ireland,  given  to  the  party  that  persecutes  her,  —  will 
not  be  without  effect  on  these  secular  editors,  induce  thtjm  to 
review  their  principles,  to  reexamine  them  in  the  light  of  the 
true  Catholic  doctrine,  and  finally  bring  them  into  line  with  the 
Catholic  press,  to  do  valiant  battle  on  the  same  side,  against 
the  same'  enemies,  and  for  the  same  glorious  but  unpopular 
cause  ?  In  these  times,  all  that  is  true-hearted  and  chivalric 
should  rush  to  the  defence  of  the  Church,  without  which  there 
is  no  salvation,  no  moral  or  social  well-being.  Can  any  one 
who  calls  the  blessed  ofd  Church  of  God  his  mother  fail  to  see 
that  his  place  is  on  the  side  of  authority  against  the  anarchical 
doctrines  of  the  day,  and  that  there  is  no  hope  for  any  country 
but  in  the  freedom  and  independence  of  the  Church,  and 
through  her  ministry  ? 

But  we  have  spun  out  our  remarks  to  a  far  greater  extent 
than  we  intended.  We  have  spoken  as  one  of  the  editorial 
corps  to  our  brethren,  to  interchange  our  views  with  them,  not 
to  dictate  to  them  the  course  they  ought  to  pursue,  for  we  have 
no  disposition  and  no  right  to  dictate.  We  have  only  thrown 
out  our  views,  and  endeavoured  to  justify  them  by  solid  reasons. 
We  have  spoken  not  for  our  brethren  of  the  press  so  much  as 
for  the  public,  who  seem  to  us  not  to  appreciate  properly  the 
importance  of  the  Catholic  press,  nor  to  understand  precisely 
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the  difficulties  it  has  to  contend  with,  what  they  ought  to 
expect  from  it,  or  what  is  their  duty  in  reference  to  it.  They 
seem  to  us  too  remiss  in  supporting  it,  and  too  ready  to  find 
fault  with  it  whenever  it  does  not  happen  to  countenance  their 
momentary  crotchets.  To  our  brethren  of  the  Catholic  press 
we  return  our  cordial  thanks  for  the  kindness  they  have  shown 
us,  and  beg  them  to  pardon  us  if  in  any  respect  we  have  vio- 
lated in  their  regard  the  principles  we  have  insisted  upon  in 
the  present  article.  It  is  not  every  one  who  ^^  recks  his  own 
rede,"  or  practises  what  he  preaches,  and  we  are  not  exempt 
from  the  common  infirmities  of  our  race.  We  mean  never  to 
disfigure  our  pages  with  any  other  severity  than  that  of  reason, 
and  if  we  ever  do,  it  is  unintentionally  and  unconsciously. 

We  have  insisted  earnestly  upon  the  importance  of  the  press, 
but  we  have  wished  to  be  understood  as  insisting  upon  its  im- 
portance only  in  its  sphere,  and  as  contrplled  and  used  by  the 
Church  as  an  auxiliary  to  her  other  modes  of  operation.  We 
want  the  press  free,  independent,  as  it  regards  the  people  and 
secular  authority  ;  but  as  regards  the  Church,  free  only  to  do 
her  bidding.  We  do  not  want  it  to  exist  as  an  independent  in- 
stitution, a  sort  of  lay  episcopacy.  Doing  the  bidding  of  the 
Church,  it  can  do  no  harm,  but  may  do  much  good.  Neverthe- 
less, let  us  never  forget  that  the  great  work  itself  we  want  done 
is,  after  all,  done  not  by  men,  but  by  God  himself,  using  or  not 
using  men,  as  seems  to  him  good,  and  therefore  that  always  our 
most  effectual  working  will  be  prayer  to  him  that  he  will  be 
pleased  himself  to  work.  A  single  prayer  offered  in  secret  to 
Almighty  God,  by  some  devout  soul,  unknown  to  the  world, 
shall  effect  more  than  our  most  elaborate  articles  or  brilliant  and 
stirring  editorials.  God  loves  the  simple  and  humble,  and  will 
do  any  thing  for  them.  The  times  are  fearful ;  the  dangers  are 
thick  and  threatening.  Let  us,  therefore,  betake  ourselves  to 
prayer,  as  the  surest  and  speediest  remedy. 


Art.  II.  —  Hawkstone :  a  Tale  of  and  for  England  in 
184-.  Fifth  American  Edition.  New  York.  1848. 
2  vols. 

This  is  an  Anglican  novel,  which  was  published  in  England 
early  in  1845,  and  which  has  passed  through  five  editions  in 
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this  country  since  1847.  We  are  told  that  it  produced  no 
slight  sensation  among  the  English,  and  we  presume  it  has  been 
well  received  among  ourselves  by  that  class  of  our  com* 
munity  who  are  fond  of  saying,  ^^  We  are  Catholics,  but  not 
Roman  Catholics."  The  author's  name  we  do  not  know,  or, 
if  we  ever  knew,  have  forgotten.  He  is  said  to  be  a  distia- 
guished  member  of  the  Oxford  school,  and  he  is  evidently  a  maa 
of  some  cultivation  and  fair  natural  ability.  He  has  a  satirical 
vein  and  a  heartiness  in  his  hatred,  which,  in  the  absence  of 
nobler  qualities,  impart  occasionally  an  interest  to  his  pages  ;  but 
as  a  writer  he  wants  simplicity,  ease,  sprightliness,  and  grace. 
In  a  few  instances  he  produces  a  tolerable  melodramatic  efiect> 
but  his  power  over  the  human  heart  does  not  appear  to  be  great. 
He  seldom  touches  the  springs  of  deep  and  genuine  feeling. 
His  characters  strike  us  as  drawn  from  preceding  works  of 
fiction,  and  they  want  originality,  life,  and  naturalness,  —  are,  in 
general,  monsters,  blocks,  or  mere  shadows.  He  might,  per- 
haps, write  a  passable  essay  or  article  for  a  magazine  in  favor  of 
Oxfordism,  and  against  Romanism,  or  Evangelicalism,  but  he 
is  ill  fitted  to  write  a  novel  pleasing  to  such  as  do  not  happen  to 
be  chiefly  interested  in  the  religious  controversies  he  carries  on. 
Hawkstane  belongs  to  the  class  of  novels  termed  religious, 
and  was  principally  designed  to  arrest  the  tendency  to  Catholi* 
city  so  apparent  in  the  Oxford  movement  for  several  years  prior 
to  the  happy  conversion  of  Mr.  Newman  and  a  large  number 
of  his  distinguished  friends.  We  suppose  every  body  has  beard 
of  the  Oxford  n[K>vement,  of  Tractarianism,  or  Puseyism,  but  it 
is  possible  that  every  body  has  not  perfectly  comprehended  it. 
Many  Protestants  were  frightened  out  of  their  propriety  by  it, 
and  many  Catholics  thought  they  saw  in  it  the  indication  that 
the  day  of  England's  return  to  the  faith  and  unity  of  the  Church 
drew  near ;  but  both  Catholics  and  Protestants  seem  to  have 
beheld  it  through  a  magnifying  medium.  It  was  in  no  sense 
the  result  of  a  Catholic  tendency  among  Anglicans  ;  its  motive 
was  not,  as  some  have  thought,  to  Catholicize  the  Establish- 
ment, and  prepare  the  way  for  its  return  to  our  communion  ; 
and  England's  conversion,  we  fear,  is  still  a  far  distant  event. 
England  will  never  return  to  the  Church  till  she  is  humbled,  till 
her  English  pride  is  broken,  and  she  feels  and  is  willing  to  ac- 
knowledge her  own  insufficiency  for  herself.  She  must  be 
severely  chastised,  and  suffer  terrible  reverses  and  calamities, 
before  she  will  seek  the  God  on  whom  in  her  pride  and  wan- 
tonness she  turned  her  back.    Nevertheless,  the  Oxford  move- 
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ment  was  more  important  than  we  ourselves  considered  it,  and 
Almighty  God  in  his  mercy  has  brought  a  good  out  of  it  which 
we  did  not  anticipate. 

The  motive  of  the  Oxford  movement  was,  not  to  revive 
Catholicity  in  England,  but  to  resist  its  revival,  to  guard  against 
the  consequences  of  its  revival,  and  to  save  the  Anglican  Es- 
tablishment, whose  very  existence  was  threatened  by  the  well- 
known  Act  of  Catholic  Emancipation.  That  act,  passed  in 
1829,  went  farther  than  to  relieve  Catholics  of  their  political 
and  civil  disabilities  ;  it  involved  a  change,  not  merely  in  the 
policy  of  the  English  government,  but  in  the  constitution  of  the 
English  state.  The  constitution  of  England,  as  modified  by 
Protestantism,  made  the  English  state  and  the  English  Church 
commensurate  one  with  the  other.  The  sovereign  people  was 
restricted  to  the  members  of  the  church  established  by  law. 
Catholics  and  Dissenters  might  or  might  not  be  tolerated,  but, 
as  such,  they  were  excluded  from  the  state,  and  could  have 
no  representation  in  the  government.  The  state  was  Protes- 
tant Episcopal,  and  existed  only  for  Protestant  Episcopalians. 
But  when  Dissenters,  and  especially  Catholics,  were  freed 
from  their  disabilities,  and  admitted  into  the  state,  as  constit- 
uent elements  of  the  political  body,  all  this  was  changed  ;  the 
state  ceased  to  have  a  profession  of  faith,  to  be  Protestant 
Episcopal,  and,  as  the  state,  had  no  longer  any  religion  at  all, 
except  Christianity  in  that  vague  sense  in  which  it  includes 
alike  all  professedly  Christian  denominations.  Its  subjects  were 
free  to  adopt  any  religion  they  pleased,  and  the  several  religions 
they  might  adopt,  if  nominally  Christian,  were  all  equal  be- 
fore it. 

From  that  moment  the  Anglican  Establishment  became  an 
anomaly  in  the  British  constitution,  and  one  which  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  events  must  inevitably  sweep  away.  It  ceased 
to  be  the  national  religion,  the  religion  of  the  sovereign  people, 
and  there  was  a  manifest  inconsistency,  to  say  the  least,  in  re- 
quiring the  sovereign  people  to  support  it.  As  long  as  it  was 
the  religion  of  the  state,  the  state  might  sustain  it ;  but  when 
it  was  no  longer  such  religion,  the  state  could  not  support  it  as 
a  state  religion,  without  being  guilty  of  a  practical  lie.  More- 
over, where  would  be  found  in  the  state  the  disposition  or  the 
power  to  support  it  ?  Dissenters  hated  it,  and  were  doing  their 
best  to  destroy  it.  Could  men  be  expected  as  members  of  the 
state  to  sustain  an  establishment  to  which  as  individuals  they 
were  conscientiously  opposed,  and  on  which  they  were  con- 
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tinually  making  war  ?  Would  Catholics  legislate  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  an  Establishment  which  they  believed  to  be  schis- 
matical  and  heretical,  which  had  persecuted  their  ancestors, 
slaughtered  their  priests,  and  which  was  plethoric  with  the 
wealth  robbed  from  their  Church  ?  If,  combined  with  Dis- 
senters, they  had  already  become  strong  enough  to  compel  the 
state,  in  spite  of  the  Established  Church,  to  admit  them  into 
the  bosom  of  the  sovereign  or  ruling  people,  how  long  would  it 
be  before  they  would  be  able  to  compel  it  to  abolish  the  Estab- 
lishment itself  ?  * 

Nor  was  this  all.  The  state  had  the  legal  right  to  abolish  the 
Establishment.  It  could  refuse  to  support  it,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  no  longer  the  Church  of  England,  that  is,  of  the 
new  political  England,  created  by  the  Act  of  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation. But  it  could  also  do  it  on  the  ground  that  it  was  its 
own  creation,  and  therefore  subject  to  its  authority.  The  civil 
power  had  created  it,  and  given  it  its  commission,  and  was 
therefore  competent  to  revoke  its  commission,  and  to  unmake 
as  it  had  made  it.  For  the  civil  government  to  destroy  it,  to 
blot  it  out  entirely,  required  the  assumption  oi  no  principle  not 
necessarily  admitted  by  the  Establishment  itself,  —  the  violation 
of  no  principle  either  of  the  old  or  the  new  constitution,  whether 
political  or  ecclesiastical.  Of  this  the  government  seemed  to 
be  perfectly  well  aware.  When,  therefore,  a  reforming  gov- 
ernment, on  the  heels  of  Catholic  emancipation^  proposed  the 
suppression  of  certain  Irish  sees,  the  friends  of  the  Establish- 
ment felt  that  their  worst  fears  were  about  to  be  realized.    The 

*  In  this  we  see  the  far-reaching  foresight  of  the  illustrious  O'Connell, 
and  the  claims  he  has  to  the  lasting  gratitude  of  his  countrymen.  The 
Catholic  Emancipation  Act,  which  was  more  due  to  him  than  to  any  other 
man,  is  the  great  political  event  of  modem  times.  It  must  prove  in  its 
operation  the  destruction  of  the  Anglican  Establishment,  and  the  liberation 
of  Ireland.  Irish  patriots  have  gained  by  it  the  means  of  working  out  the 
freedom  of  their  country.  Let  them  now  follow  the  recommendation  of 
the  Holy  Father,  establish  an  Irish  Catholic  university  worthy  the  name, 
raise  up  an  army  of  thoroughly  disciplined  scholars  and  statesmen,  and 
throw  into  Parliament  a  hundred  members  every  way  a  match  for  any 
other  hundred  members  of  Parliament,  and  they  will  not  long  have  to 
seek  in  vain  justice  to  Ireland.  We  cannot  but  admire  the  political  saga- 
city of  0*Connell,  and,  whatever  may  be  our  views  of  his  Repeal  Move- 
ment, we  cannot  believe  it  easy  to  overrate  his  services  to  his  countrymen. 
There  is  great  lack  of  wisdom,  as  well  as  base  ingratitude,  in  speaking  of 
him  in  the  disparaging  terms  adopted  of  late,  by  some  young  patriots,  who 
are  no  more  in  comparison  with  him  than  a  farthing  candle  is  to  the 
luminary  of  the  heavens. 
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suppression  of  certain  Irish  sees  might  be  only  the  prelude  to 
the  suppression  of  the  entire  Establishment  in  Ireland,  and  its 
entn*e  suppression  in  Ireland  only  a  prelude  to  its  entire  suppres- 
sion in  England  and  the  Colonies.  All  this  became  tolerably 
clear  to  Oxford  men.  It  was  a  moment  of  peril.  What  was 
to  be  done  ?  The  aim  of  the  Oxford  movement  was  to  meet 
the  danger  here  implied. 

Two  facts  were  certain:-—!.  The  English  Church  was 
bound  hand  and  foot  by  the  state ;  and,  2.  No  inconsiderable 
number  of  her  nominal  members  had  little  regard  for  her  as  an 
establishment,  and  no  belief  in  her  necessity  as  the  medium  of 
salvation.  To  arrest  the  policy  threatened  by  the  government, 
and  to  save  the  English  Church,  two  things,  then,  were  clearly 
necessary  :  —  1 .  To  emancipate  her  from  her  thraldom  to  the 
temporal  power  ;  and,  2.  To  stir  up  the  zeal  and  augment  the 
fervor  of  her  members.  But  the  former  was  possible  only  by 
asserting  the  Apostolical  origin  and  commission  of  the  Church, 
and  the  latter  only  by  revivmg  the  forgotten  doctrine  of  the 
Sacraments,  which  makes  them  indispensable  to  salvation  ;  — 
two  undeniably  Catholic  doctrines,  always  held  and  insisted 
upon  by  the  Catholic  Church.  The  Oxford  men,  therefore, 
accepted  these  two  doctrines,  and  labored  to  bring  out  and 
establish  them  as  genuine  Anglican  doctrines.  But  they  soon 
saw  that  these  doctrines  could  not  be  asserted  without  condemn- 
ing the  principles  of  the  Protestant  Reformation,  and  that  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation  could  not  be  condemned  without 
exonerating  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  from  the  charges  the 
Reformers  had  brought  against  her.  But  if  that  Church  was 
exonerated  from  those  charges,  and  the  Reformation  was  con- 
demned in  its  principles,  it  was  clear  that  the  English  Church 
was  in  schism,  perhaps  in  heresy,  and  no  Christian  Church  at 
all.  Here  was  an  unlooked-for  conclusion, — a  discovery 
which  disconcerted  them,  and  threatened  to  defeat  them  alto- 
gether. What  was  to  be  done  with  it  ?  Here  was  a  new  and 
most  serious  difficulty. 

The  Oxford  men,  on  making  this  discovery,  divided  into  three 
classes  : —  1.  Those  who  were  and  would  be- Protestants,  let 
come  what  might ;  2.  Those  who  would  save  the  Establish- 
ment at  all  hazards  ;  and,  3.  Those  who  would  save  the  Estab- 
lishment, if  possible,  but  yet  not  at  the  expense  of  truth  and 
consistency.  The  first  of  these,  seeing  very  clearly  where  the 
movement  was  tending,  and  regarding  Dissent  as  a  less  evil  than 
Catholicity,  abandoned  the  movement  altogether,  and  lapsed 
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into  Low  Churcbisfn,  Evangelicalisra,  or  Rationalism  ;  the 
second,  caring  littte  for  logical  consistency,  and  having  great 
confidence  in  the  ignorance,  the  prejudipe,  and  the  unreason  of 
the  people,  boldly  asserted,  in  spite  of  the  obvious  fact,  that  a 
distinction  between  Catholicity  and  Romanism  is  tenable,  and 
stoutly  maintained  that  they  might  stand  where  they  were  ;  but 
the  third  class,  having  a  deeper  sense  of  religion,  and  more 
logical  sequence  of  thought  than  usual  with  Oxford  men,  unable 
to  accept  this  distinction,  believing  what  was  called  Romanism 
was  better  than  Evangelicalism  or  Rationalism,  and  seeing  no 
other  alternative,  preferred  marching  towards  Rome,  and  giving 
up  entirely  the  glorious  Protestant  Reformation,  with  the  whole 
catalogue  of  Protestant  saints.  But  they  still  wished  and  hoped 
to  save  the  Establishment.  They  saw  that  they  must  go  to 
Rome,  but  they  would  carry  the  Establishment  with  them. 
Hence  they  devoted  themselves  with  great  zeal  and  energy  to 
bringing  out  and  popularizing  in  the  Establishment  ^^  all  Roman 
doctrine,"  according  to  the  expression  of  the  time,  or  so  much 
of  it  as  they  understood,  with  the  ulterior  view,  though  not  dis- 
tinctly avowed,  of  uniting  their  communion  with  the  Roman. 
Hence  the  decided  Catholic  tendency  which  the  Oxford  move- 
ment appeared  for  a  time  to  be  following,  and  which  so  alarmed 
Protestants  and  so  encouraged  Catholics. 

The  work  before  us  was  written  in  1844,  just  as  the  third 
class  of  Oxford  men  we  have  described  were  rapidly  coming  to 
the  conclusion,  that  they  must  abandon  the  Establishment,  and 
go  to  Rome,  not  as  a  corporate  body,  but  as  simple  individuals, 
yet  before  many  of  them  had  actually  become  reconciled  to 
the  Church.  The  author  is  an  Oxford  man  of  the  second  class 
enumerated.  His  precise  object  is  to  induce  the  other  two 
classes  of  Oxford  men  to  continue  on  ki  the  course  they  at 
first  marked  out  fcf^  themselves,  and  to  arrest  the  tendency  to 
abandon  it  in  favor  either  of  Evangelicalism  or  of  Catholicity. 
He  wishes  and  is  determined  to  save  the  Church  of  England ; 
and  in  order  to  do  so,  be  sees  that  be  must  defend  it  against 
three  classes  of  enemies,  — the  state,  the  Evangelicals,  and  the 
Catholics.  To  defend  it  from  the  state,  or  to  assert  its  in- 
dependence of  the  state,  he  must  assert  it  to  be  the  Church  of 
Christ,  and  the  Church  of  England  only  because  the  Church  of 
Christ,  and  thus  abandon  the  old  ground,  that  it  is  the  Church 
of  Christ  because  it  is  the  Church  of  England  ;  to  defend  it 
against  the  Evangelicals,  he  must  assert  its  catholicity,  its  Apos- 
tolical origin  and  commission,  and  revive  the  Catholic  doctrine  , 
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of  the  Sacraments  ;  and  to  defend  it  against  the  Catholics,  he 
must  make  it  a  national  church,  the  Church  of  England,  and  the 
Church  of  Christ  because  the  Church  of  England,  and  conclude 
the  Catholic  Church  a  false  church  because  it  differs  from  it,  and 
does  not  recognize  its  mission.     He  is  an  Englishman,  at  least 
writes  in  the  character  of  an  Englishman.     He  must,  then, 
have  an  English  God,  an  English  Church,  an  English  faith,  an 
English  worship,  in  a  word,  an  English  religion,  suitable  to  an 
English  gentleman.     He  must,  in  order  to  meet  this  demand, 
make  his  church  catholic  yet  national,  universal  yet  insular ; 
—  catholic,  that  he  may  assert  its  independence  of  the  state 
and  condemn  Evangelicals  ;  national,  that  he  may  confine  it  to 
England,  and  keep  it  under  the  control  of  Englishmen,    or 
rather,  of  Oxford  men  ;  —  universal,  that  he  may  emancipate 
it  from  the  state  and  save  its  revenues  ;  insular,  that  he  may 
save  it  from  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  Pontiff.     If  national 
merely,  it  is  subject  to  the  national  will,  and  at  the  mercy  of 
the  state  ;  if  insular  merely,  it  has  no  authority  as  a  church,  is 
not  essential  as  a  medium  of  salvation,  and  nothing  can  be  said 
in  its  favor  against  Evangelicalism  or  Rationalism  ;  if  catholic, 
it  is  subject  to  the  Pope,  and  Oxford  men  are  not  the  supreme 
ecclesiastical  authority,   and  can  have  no  commission  but  as 
they  receive  it  from  Rome.     To  emancipate  the  Church  from 
the  state  in  favor  of  Rome  is  to  come  under  another  authority 
equally  fatal  to  them  ;  to  emancipate  it  from  the  state  in  favor  of 
Evangelicalism  or  Rationalism  is  to  lose  its  revenues  ;  and  what 
would  it  be  worth  without  its  revenues  ?     Therefore,  it  must 
be  asserted  as  catholic  and  not  catholic,  insular  and  not  in- 
sular, and  the  author  must  boldly  maintain  that  of  contraries 
both  may  be  true. 

The  author  is  an  Oxford  man,  and  we  are,  therefore,  not  to 
expect  any  clear  and  distinct  statement  of  his  problems,  or  any 
scientific  solutions  of  them.  The  Oxford  man  does  not  usually 
deal  in  science,  and  there  is  a  sort  of  haze  about  his  imder- 
standing  that  prevents  him  from  seeing  things  clearly  or  dis- 
tinctly. Indeed,  were  it  otherwise,  the  Oxford  man  would  not 
be  an  Oxford  man ;  he  would  be  a  Catholic,  or  develop  into 
a  downright  Rationalist.  The  author  leaves  his  problems  to  be 
divined  by  his  readers,  and  undertakes  to  solve  them  by  way  of 
examples,  —  yet  not  by  examples  taken  from  real  life,  but 
imagined  by  him  or  h'rs  predecessors  for  the  occasion.  The 
discussions  are  carried  on  by  way  of  dialogue  between  certain 
imaginary  Anglicans  and  Catholics,  who  have  no  prototypes 
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either  in  the  Church  or  the  Establishment,  and  for  the  most 
part  behind  the  scene,  — the  author  only  occasionally  coming 
forward  and  reporting,  not  the  arguments,  but  the  result.  We 
are  told  Mr.  Seattle  convinced  Mr.  Villiers  of  this  or  of  that, 
that  this  same  Mr.  Beattie  satisfied  Lady  Eleanor  as  to  this  or 
that  difficulty ;  but  of  the  process  we  are  left  to  judge  mainly 
from  the  imaginary  conduct  of  the  imaginary  dramatis  personcR. 
There  is,  no  doubt,  great  convenience  in  this  method  of  manag- 
ing a  controversy  ;  for  the  author  has  only  to  assert  that  the 
party  intended  to  be  defeated  is  defeated,  then  to  make  him  act 
as  if  defeated,  and  his  cause  is  won.  There  is  some  ingenuity 
in  an  Oxford  man,  after  all. 

The  most  serious  difficulty  the  author  encounters  is,  how  to 
dispose  of  the  Catholic  Church.  He  can  get  along  tolerably 
well  with  Evangelicals  and  that  sort  of  rabble,  for  he  can  as- 
sert Catholic  doctrine  and  use  Catholic  arguments  against  them  ; 
but  how  to  dispose  of  the  Catholic  Church,  how  to  silence 
Rome,  is  the  real  difficulty.  This  he  must  do  before  he  can 
proceed  a  single  step  in  defence  of  his  Oxford  movement,  for 
an  impression  has  gone  abroad  that  the  Oxford  movement  has 
a  Romanizing  tendency  ;  and  he  must  do  it,  too,  without  offend- 
ing those  members  of  the  Establishment  who  really  begin  to 
crave  something  approaching  Catholicity.  The  Catholic 
Church  is  in  possession.  There  she  stands,  to  confound  every 
sect  and  schism.  Men  out  of  her  communion  may  talk  as  they 
please,  but  they  have  a  strange,  uncomfortable  feeling  every 
time  they  look  at  her,  and  would  feel  altogether  more  confi- 
dence in  their  own  schemes,  parties,  or  associations,  and  repose 
much  more  quietly  in  their  own  inventions,  if  she  was  not  there, 
always  before  them,  and  giving  in  her  calm  and  majestic  tones 
the  lie  to  their  assertions.  The  Oxford  man  seems  to  be 
really  troubled  at  her  presence,  and  feels  that  he  should  breathe 
much  freer,  if  she  were  only  out  of  the  way.  His  first  care,  as 
his  first  necessity,  is  to  remove  her.  He  has  half  gained  his 
cause,  if  he  has  dispossessed  her.  He  must  invalidate  her 
titles.  But  how  is  he  to  do  this  i  Scientifically  he  of  course 
is  well  aware  that  he  cannot  do  it.  But  he  has  discovered  a 
most  ingenious  and  facile  method  of  doing  it.  He  has  only  to 
suppose  the  principal  Catholic  doctrines,  and  call  them  Angli- 
can, then  imagine  the  most  absurd  and  wicked  thing  he  can, 
and  call  it  Romanism.  Having  done  this,  he  has  only  to  imagine 
the  two  in  operation,  and  by  their  imaginary  effects  judge  which 
must  be  and  which  cannot  be  the  Church  of  God.  An  in- 
genious device. 
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Now  this  is  precisely  the  author's  method  of  disposiDg  of 
the  Church.  The  Anglicanism  of  his  book  he  himself  con- 
fesses, and  his  American  editor  confesses  for  him,  has  no  ac- 
tual existence,  is  not  the  Anglican  Church  which  is  or  ever  has 
been,  but  simply  what  he  imagines,  perhaps  believes,  the  pres- 
ent Church  of  England  is  capable  of  becoming.  It  is  only  an 
imaginary  or  ideal  Anglicanism.  This^  in  the  very  outset, 
concedes  that  the  Church  of  England  is  not  Catholic.  To  be 
Catholic,  it  must  be  Catholic  in  time  as  well  as  in  space^  and 
must  be  equally  complete  and  entire  at  all  times.  The  most 
the  author  can  say  for  his  Church  is,  that  he  believes  it  is  capa- 
ble of  being  developed  into  the  Catholic  Church.  But  this  can 
avail  him  nothing  ;  for  he  goes  expressly  against  the  doctrine 
of  Development,  and  devotes  several  pages  of  his  book  to  its 
formal  refutation.  Indeed,  one  of  his  most  formidable  objec- 
tions to  what  he  calls  Romanism  is,  that  it  seeks  to  defend 
itself  by  appealing  to  the  principle  of  development.  If  he  de- 
nies development,  he  must  take  his  church  as  it  is  ;  and  if  be 
confesses,  as  he  virtually  does,  that,  considered  in  its  actual 
state,  it  is  not  Catholic,  he  gives  up  his  cause  before  entering 
upon  his  defence.  This,  we  suppose,  must  be  the  Oxford 
way  of  defending  Anglicanism. 

On  the  other  hand,  his  Romanism,  if  intended  to  be  taken  as 
the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  Church  in  communion  with  the 
see  of  Rome,  is  as  imaginary  as  his  Anglo-Catholicism.  It 
may  have  some  reality  in  Protestantism,  but  it  is  a  pure  fiction 
when  affirmed  of  Catholics,  or,  to  please  the  author,  of  Pa- 
pists or  Jesuits.  To  prove  that  this  Romanism  is  not  Cath- 
olicity is  not  a  difficult  matter  ;  but  to  do  so  is  nothing  to  his 
purpose.  Both  he  and  his  American  editor  virtually  confess 
that  they  do  not  find  it  actually  existing,  and  that  it  is  only 
their  ideal  of  Romanism,  —  that  is,  what  Romanism  might  be- 
come, if  logically  carried  out.  But  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
her  principles  and  practice,  are  facts,  and  must  be  taken  as 
they  actually  are,  and  refuted  as  such,  or  not  at  all.  She  is  no 
ideal  church.  She  has  existed  for  centuries  ;  she  has  been 
actualized  in  the  world's  history,  and  it  is  as  so  actualized  that 
she  must  be  judged,  approved,  acquitted,  or  condemned.  We 
have  nothing  to  do  with  an  ideal  Catholic  Church,  with  effects 
which  might  follow,  with  characters  in  which  her  system  might 
issue.  The  question  is.  What  does  she  actually  teach  }  What 
have  actually  been  her  efifects  ?  In  what  characters  has  her 
system  actually  issued  ?    A  church  which  has  subsisted  eigb- 
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teen  hundred,  or  even  three  hundred  years,  cannot  be  judged 
by  what  may  be  imagined  to  be  her  legitimate  consequences. 
She  has  made  her  experiment,  and  must  be  tried  by  the  results 
actually  obtained,  not  by  results  which  it  is  believed  or  imag- 
ined, hoped  or  apprehended,  may  be  obtained.  If  the  Church, 
as  you  concede,  never  has  produced  the  effects  you  allege, 
if  she  never  has  given  birth  to  such  characters  as  you  imagine, 
then  you  are  estopped.  Fact  overrides  specutation,  and  even 
imagination.  Your  only  rational  conclusion  is,  that  you  have 
either  reasoned  illogically,  or  misapprehended  the  system  itself, 
—  have  either  assigned  it  principles  which  it  repudiates,  or  failed 
to  recognize  in  it  certain  principles  which  it  contains,  and  which 
limit  and  modify  the  action  of  those  you  do  recognize. 

The  author's  method  of  testing  what  he  calls  Romanism  is 
by  exhibiting  its  effects  on  character  ;  and,  imagining  its  effects 
to  be  bad,  he  concludes,  at  once,  against  the  Catholic  Church. 
He  is  in  this  guilty  of  what  logicians  term  transitio  a  genere 
ad  genus^  for  his  Romanism  differs  generically  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  ;  and,  moreover,  he  adopts  a  principle  of  rea- 
soning which  is  rarely  safe,  and  which  must  at  all  times  be  applied 
with  great  caution.  The  Church  is  not  responsible  for  the 
abuses  of  her  system.  It  is  always  necessary  to  prove  in  the 
outset  that  the  character  to  be  judged  has  been  formed  by  her 
system,  not  in  spite  of  it,  and  is  its  legitimate  consequence. 
Doubtless,  there  are  bad  men  in  the  Church,  as  black-hearted 
villains  as  you  need  look  for ;  but  that  is  nothing  to  the  pur- 
pose. Are  they  the  fruits  of  Catholicity  f  Are  they  obedient 
sons  of  the  Church  ?  Do  they  believe  and  obey  her  teaching  ? 
Do  they  conform  to  her  spirit,  and  strictly  and  conscientiously 
perform  their  Catholic  duties  f  If  not,  she  is  not  responsible 
for  their  character.  When  the  author  produces  a  real  person- 
age who  lives  as  the  Church  directs,  who  really  follows  out 
ber  system  in  his  daily  life,  and  is,  nevertheless,  a  bad  man,  or 
not,  in  an  elevated  sense,  a  good  man,  we  will  listen  to  him  and 
agree  that  he  has  adduced  an  argument  against  our  Church 
which  needs  a  reply.  But  this  he  has  not  done,  —  has  not  even 
attempted  to  do.  The  characters  by  which  he  attempts  to  de- 
termine the  effects  of  Catholicity,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  the  Papal 
system,  are  not  real,  but  imaginary,  not  drawn  from  history, 
but  from  the  author's  imagination,  and  are  avowedly  formed  to 
express  merely  his  views  of  its  logical  consequences.  What 
proves  that  his  views  are  correct  ?  The  facts  and  presumptions 
are  against  him  ;  for,  if  correct,  he  could  have  lound  in  real 
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life  characters  already  formed  to  his  hand.  It  is  certainly  a 
singular  way  to  refute  a  system,  this  of  imagining  something 
which  i^  not  it,  then  imagining  characters  to  express  that  which 
is  imagined,  and  finally,  from  the  unseemliness  of  these  im- 
aginary characters,  to  conclude  the  wickedness  and  falsi^ 
of  the  system  itself.  Such  a  refutation  can,  at  best>.  be  only 
imaginary. 

That  the  author  draws  on  his  imagination  for  his  Romanism, 
or  that  of  his  predecessors,  we  need  not  undertake  to  prove. 
A  bare  statement  of  it  will  suffice  to  prove  it,  for  all  who  are 
qualified  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  subject.  According  to 
him,  the  Catholic  system  held  by  us  is  throughout  a  system  of 
fraud  and  chicanery.  The  Pope,  the  cardinals,  the  bishops, 
the  clergy,  especially  the  Jesuits,  are  leagued  together  in  up- 
holding and  extending  a  gigantic  imposition  for  the  sake  of 
attaining  universal  temporal  dominion.  They  are  constantly 
engaged  in  contriving  and  hatching  plots  and  conspiracies 
against  the  liberties  of  nations  and  the  common  rights  of  man- 
kind. Just  now,  the  whole  energy  of  Rome  and  her  minions  is 
directed  to  the  recovery  of  England,  wrested  from  her  tyrannical 
grasp  by  those  comely  saints,  Henry  VIII.  and  his  daughter 
Elizabeth.  For  this.  Catholics  pour  out  exhaustless  wealth 
like  water.  Innumerable  emissaries  from  the  Papal  court  — * 
men  of  all  grades,  and  of  all  characters,  fit  for  deeds  of  lofty 
virtue  and  of  the  most  damning  villany  —  swarm  over  the  na- 
tion, penetrate  into  every  society,  into  every  nook  and  comer 
of  the  land,  worm  their  way  into  the  confidence  of  the  unsus- 
pecting, cajole  the  great,  terrify  the  little,  and,  through  the 
confessional,  master  the  secrets  of  all,  and  use  them  in  fur- 
therance of  their  hellish  purpose.  No  Englishman  is  safe. 
There  is  a  universal  conspiracy  against  him.  His  steps  are 
dogged,  his  motions  are  watched  and  noted  ;  his  most  secret 
thoughts  are  ascertained,  and  transmitted  to  the  Pope  or  to  the 
General  of  the  Jesuits.  Artful  spies  surround  him  ;  be  is  be- 
sieged with  arguments  and  blandishments ;  appeals  to  his  sen- 
ses, his  passions,  his  intellect,  his  tastes,  his  imagination  ; 
smooth-faced  and  liberal  priests  cajole  or  threaten  him  ;  high- 
toned  and  crafty  Jesuits,  whose  nights  are  spent  in  vigils,  pray- 
ers, and  studies,  whose  minds  are  stored  with  the  literature  and 
science  of  all  ages  and  nations,  make  themselves  his  companions, 
win  his  heart,  and  seek  to  entrap  him  into  Romanism.  Worse 
than  all  this  ;  if  he  remains  obstinate,  the  agents  employed  are 
punished  for  their  failure,  even  assassinated  before  bis  very  eyes. 
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by  order  of  their  master  or  masters  ;  he  becomes  the  object  of 
Papal  vengeance ;  invisible  agents  swarm  around  him  ;  his  plans 
are  defeated,  his  hopes  are  deceived,  his  affections  severed, 
his  children  stolen  from  him,  and  brought  up  in  profanity  and 
vice,  prepared,  at  the  first  opportunity,  to  cut  his  throat.  Poor 
man  !  there  is  no  safety  for  him.  Let  him  not  dream  that 
he  can  escape  the  vengeance  of  Rome.  Artful,  designing, 
learned,  accomplished  Jesuits,  with  no  principle  but  obedience 
to  their  superiors,  ready  to  pray  or  to  murder,  according  to  the 
order  given,  are  ever  on  his  track,  and,  in  one  disguise  or 
another,  lurking  near  him.  Does  he  go  to  Italy  to  display  his 
magnificence,  or  to  enjoy  the  sunny  clime  and  the  treasures 
of  Italian  art  ?  A  Jesuit  disguised  becomes  his  body-servant, 
and  soon  his  factotum  ;  —  by  his  artfulness,  his  address,  his 
faculty  of  making  himself  agreeable  and  useful,  gets  the  com- 
mand over  him,  finds  out  his  secrets,  and  then  refuses  to  spare 
him,  unless  he  turns  Papist,  and  bequeathes  his  estates  to  the 
Jesuits. 

Not  individuals  only,  but  the  state,  is  beleaguered.  Emissa- 
ries from  Rome  are  in  every  department.  Every  Jesuit,  every 
priest,  every  Irish  laborer,  is  in  the  conspiracy.  Is  there  a 
riot  or  an  outbreak  in  some  mining  or  manufacturing  district,  — 
it  is  the  work  of  the  disguised  Jesuit,  done  in  obedience  to  or- 
ders from  Rome,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  a  change  of 
ministry.  Is  some  provincial  bank,  which  has  been  insolvent 
for  years,  obliged  to  stop  business,  to  the  ruin  of  hundreds  of 
honest  people,  —  the  same  ubiquitous  Jesuit  is  at  the  bottom, 
and  has  done  it  in  order  to  secure  the  return  of  a  Liberal  and 
infidel  member  of  Parliament.  Is  there  a  change  of  ministry, 
a  rise  or  a  fall  in  the  stocks,  —  it  is  the  work  of  Rome,  through 
her  agents,  for  the  embarrassment  of  the  British  government. 

With  a  few  rare  exceptions,  these  emissaries  and  agents  are 
all  in  the  secret,  understand  the  purposes  of  their  masters,  and 
are  themselves  without  faith,  without  conscience,  without  prin- 
ciple, and  utterly  reckless.  Nevertheless,  they  keep  their  oath, 
are  faithful  to  their  trusts,  practise  the  most  exact  obedience, 
submit  to  the  severest  mortifications,  and  make  the  most  pain- 
ful self-sacrifices  ;  and  all  to  uphold  a  system  of  sheer  fraud, 
a  mere  imposition,  which  they  know  to  be  a  mere  imposition, 
and  which  among  themselves  they  ridicule  and  despise.  What 
binds  them  to  their  superiors  }  What  insures  their  fidelity  ? 
What  compels  them  to  make  these  sacrifices  ?  They  are 
caught  and  cannot  escape.    They  find  themselves  leagued  with 
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a  band  of  robbers,  and  cannot  break  away  without  running 
the  most  fearful  risks.  There  would  be  no  living  for  them  in 
Catholic  countries,  and  Protestants,  alas  !  have  no  houses  of 
refuge  to  receive  them.  Let  them  faher  in  their  duty,  let 
them  in  their  secret  chambers,  in  the  solitude  of  their  own 
private  thoughts,  but  dream  of  swerving  from  their  fidelity,  and 
the  muffled  assassin's  dagger  shall  speedily  find  its  way  to  their 
heart.  By  a  system  of  universal  fraud,  intrigue,  and  espionage, 
the  Church  establishes  her  power,  and  by  a  system  of  universal 
terror  she  contrives  to  preserve  and  even  to  extend  it. 

We  say  nothing  which  is  not  warranted  by  the  book  before 
us,  and  bad  we  space,  we  could  justify  by  citations  every 
statement  we  make.  This  is  Romanism,  or  the  Papal  sys- 
tem, according  to  the  author  of  Hawkstone  ;  and  this  horrible 
system,  he  would  have  his  readers  understand,  is  the  system 
which  we  Catholics  embrace  and  exert  ourselves  to  uphold 
and  extend  !  Does  he  believe  this  ?  Why  should  be  not  ? 
It  is,  with  slight  variation,  as  far  as  it  goes,  the  old  story  which 
Protestants  in  general,  and  English  Protestants  in  particular, 
have  been  repeating  for  these  three  hundred  years,  and  subtao- 
tially  what  we  may  read  in  any  A nti  popery  book,  tract,  or 
newspaper  we  can  take  up.  It  may  seen  incredible  to  those 
who  have  been  always  Catholics  from  their  infancy,  that  any 
Protestant  can  believe  any  thing  so  absurd  ;  but  Protestants 
have  a  liberal  share  of  credulity,  and  can  believe  any  thing  — 
but  the  truth. 

The  whole  of  this  theory  of  what  they  call  Romanism, 
the  Papal  system,  or  the  Jesuitical  system,  Protestants  rest 
on  two  assumptions: — I.  The  Church  holds  that  the  end 
justifies  the  means  ;  and,  2.  That  by  means  of  the  confes- 
sional she  obtains  possession  of  the  secrets  of  all  hearts,  and 
can  use  them  for  her  own  purposes.  The  Church  exists  in 
spite  of  all  opposition  ;  that  is  a  fact  there  is  no  denying. 
She  persists  through  all  the  mutations  which  go  on  around  her, 
and  retains,  and  from  day  to  day  even  extends,  her  influence. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  she  is  a  gigantic  imposition.  Otherwise, 
Protestantism  would  be  false  and  criminal.  But  if  an  imposi- 
tion, if  a  mere  human  institution,  she  can  extend  or  even  pre- 
serve her  influence  only  by  human  means,  —  by  craft,  artifice, 
and  consummate  human  skill  and  address.  She  must  be  wise, 
crafty,  subtle,  and  unscrupulous  in  the  selection  and  employ- 
ment of  her  means  and  agents.  This  view  of  the  Church  the 
Protestant  must  take,  or  concede  that  she  is  the  Church  of 
God,  and  thus  condemn  himself. 
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The  Church  certainly  subsists,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  the  coun- 
sels of  her  enennies  are  often  frustrated,  and  that  nations  which 
have  disowned  her  often  feel  her  influence,  and  unintentionally 
promote  her  interests,  in  a  way  which  to  them  is  strange  and 
incomprehensible.  But  this  theory  of  her  consummate  human 
policy,  her  craft  and  address,  is  far  from  being  borne  out  by  the 
facts  of  history.  Humanly  speaking,  her  ministers  have  not 
always  been  good  ecclesiastical  politicians,  and  have  not  seldom 
committed  what  in  the  eyes  of  men  are  gross  blunders.  We 
have  been  struck,  in  reading  history,  with  this  fact.  If  igno- 
rance, weakness,  false  policy,  and  blunders  on  the  part  of 
Churchmen  could  have  ruined  the  Church,  she  would  have 
been  ruined  and  ceased  to  exist  long  ages  ago.  Her  whole 
history  proves  that  she  subsists  in  spite  of  human  policy,  and 
therefore  that  she  is  upheld,  not  by  the  arm  of  man,  but  by 
the  arm  of  God.  But  let  this  pass.  We  cannot  expect  Prot- 
estants to  recognize  the  facts  of  history,  or  to  make  in  view  of 
them  the  proper  induction.  Let  it  be  that  she  is  a  mere  human 
institution,  and  therefore  a  gigantic  imposition  ;  still,  the  means 
on  which  she  is  supposed  to  depend  are  altogether  inadequate 
to  the  acknowledged  effect. 

The  assumption,  that  the  Church  holds  that  the  end  justiBes 
the  means,  is  unwarranted,  a  pure,  unmitigated  falsehood  ;  but 
let  that  pass  ;  even  if  it  were  not  so,  it  would  not  meet  the 
exigencies  of  the  case.  The  principle  itself  presupposes  that 
the  end  is  good,  at  least  believed  to  be  good,  and  it  is  only  on 
that  condition  that  it  can  have  place,  or  operate.  But  if  our 
author  is  to  be  believed,  the  Church  does  not  even  propose  a 
good  end.  He,  indeed,  represents  his  imaginary  Catholics  as 
justifying  their  conduct  on  the  ground  that  it  is  for  the  good  of 
the  cause  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  represents  them  as  perfectly 
aware  that  the  cause  itself  is  bad.  They  must,  then,  act,  not  on 
the  principle  that  a  good  end  sanctifies  the  means,  —  the  prin- 
ciple supposed,  —  but  on  the  principle  that  a  bad  end  sanctifies 
bad  means,  —  that,  however  detestable  the  means,  if  the  end  is 
bad,  they  are  justifiable  ! 

Not  only  is  this  the  representation  given  of  the  inferior  agents, 
but  of  the  superiors,  of  the  Pope,  and  of  his  supposed  master, 
the  General  of  the  Jesuits.  If  the  system  be  what  it  is  alleged, 
it  has  and  can  have  no  good  end.  What  good  end,  indeed, 
can  you  suppose  ?  The  salvation  of  men  ?  No,  for  the 
Church  believes  in  no  salvation,  and  its  ministers  are  nothing 
but  a  set  of  baptized  infidels,  without  faith  and  without  con- 
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science.  They  know  their  system  to  be  an  imposition,  and 
ridicule  its  pretensions.  Of  course,  then,  they  cannot  believe 
its  maintenance  essential  or  at  all  necessary  for  any  religious 
purpose,  —  certainly  not  as  the  medium  of  salvation  ;  for,  in  or- 
der to  believe  that,  they  must  really  believe  their  Church  to  be 
the  Church  of  God,  which  they  cannot  do,  if  they  know  it  to 
be  a  mere  human  institution,  a  mere  imposition.  What,  then,  is 
the  good  end  proposed  ?  The  monopolizing  of  power  ?  But 
this  is  not  an  end  ;  it  is  only  a  means  to  an  end.  For  what  end 
monopolize  power  ?  For  mere  sel6sh  gratiBcation  ?  But  that 
is  not  a  good  end.  Supposing  the  Church,  then,  to  be  what  is 
alleged,  supposing  her  to  adopt  the  principle,  that  the  end 
justifies  the  means,  that  principle  cannot  avail  her  ;  for,  false 
as  that  principle  is,  it  can  operate  only  with  men  who  have  some 
faith  and  some  conscience,  and  where  there  is  an  end  propos* 
ed  which  is  really  or  apparently  good,  neither  of  which  is  tbe 
fact  in  the  case  supposed.  The  Church  has,  according  to  the 
author,  only  a  vicious  end,  which  she  seeks  by  unscrupolous 
agents  who  know  it  to  be  vicious.  Will  he  explain  to  us  how 
the  larger  part  of  the  civilized  world  can  be  made  to  submit  to  a 
system  vicious  both  in  its  ends  and  in  its  means,  —  a  system 
which  they  do  not  believe,  and  which  deprives  them  of  all  their 
rights  as  men  ?  or  how  a  system  so  utterly  rotten  in  all  its  parts 
can  be  sustained,  by  agents  still  more  rotten,  in  the  face  of  day, 
and  in  spite  of  all  the  opposition  it  undeniably  encounters  f 
Is  tbe  Oxford  man  deeply  read  in  philosophy  ?  Is  be  re- 
markably well  versed  in  the  secrets  ot  human  uature  ?  Fake 
systems  may,  undoubtedly,  be  sustained,  but  only  when  they 
propose  an  end  which  commends  itself  to  the  human  heart,  and 
m  whose  favor  conscience  can  be  enlisted  ;  and  only  while  tbe 
adherents  retain  some  persuasion  that  the  systems,  though  they 
may  be  imperfect,  are  nevertheless,  in  the  main,  true  and 
necessary.  Satan  must  disguise  himself  as  an  angel  of  light, 
nay,  must  seat  himself  on  the  throne  of  God  as  God,  must 
deceive,  must  delude,  in  order  to  induce  any  considerable  num- 
ber of  persons  to  hearken  to  him  or  to  worship  him  as  God. 

The  second  assumption  is  no  better.  It  is  false  to  suppose 
that  the  secrets  of  the  confessional  are  or  can  be  disclosed  or 
used  as  pretended.  The  confessor,  even  if  permitted  to  reveal 
the  secrets  of  the  confessional,  or  to  make  use  of  them  out  of 
the  confessional,  which  is  strictly  forbidden,  could  do  it  only  to 
a  feeble  extent,  and  on  rare  occasions.  How  in  the  world  can 
a  confessor  who  hears  ninety  or  a  hundred  different  confessions 
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in  a  single  afternoon,  and  of  persons  the  majority  of  whom  be 
does  not  know  even  by  sigbt  or  by  name,  remember  each  one's 
confession,  and  set  it  down  to  the  proper  penitent  ?  When  could 
be  find  time  to  record  these  confessions  ?  And  supposing  he 
could  do  this,  and  should  transmit  the  records  to  Rome,  who  is 
there  in  that  city  to  read  them  all,  to  make  a  digest  of  them,—- 
reduce  them  to  such  a  compass,  that  it  would  be  possible,  in  any 
practicable  length  of  time,  for  the  Pope  or  the  General  of  the 
Jesuits  to  form  even  a  general  idea  of  their  contents  ?  Neither 
the  Pope  nor  the  General  can  devote  more  than  a  certain  num- 
ber  of  hours  a  day  to  mastering  the  secrets  of  these  confessions 
firom  all  parts  of  the  globe  ^  and  by  what  conceivable  process 
will  you  contrive  to  enable  either,  in  these  few  hours,  to  master 
the  daily  secrets  of  the  whole  world  ?  Yet  the  hypothesis  re* 
quires,  not  only  that  the  priests  collect  all  these  secrets,  not 
only  that  they  write  them  out,  and  transmit  them  to  Rome,  but 
that  the  Pope  or  the  General  of  the  Jesuits  —  the  author  does 
not  tell  us  explicitly  which — is  actually  to  become  acquainted 
with  them,  and  to  shape  his  policy  according  to  the  information 
be  thus  acquires.  Who  but  a  Protestant  could  believe  this 
possible,  without  one  of  the  most  stupendous  miracles  ever  re- 
corded ? 

But  pass  over  this.  The  confessional  does  not  afford  the 
means  of  collecting  all  the  secrets  of  all  the  world.  Protes- 
tants and  persons  not  Catholics  do  not  confess  to  Catholic 
priests,  and  therefore  nothing  more  can  be  known  of  their  se- 
crets with  than  without  the  confessional.  If  Catholics  should 
happen  to  become  acquainted  with  their  secrets,  they  could  not 
reveal  them  in  the  confessional ;  for  they  are  forbidden  to  con- 
fess any  one's  secrets,  even  if  they  know  them,  but  their  own. 
If  they  are  conscientious,  they  will  not  do  it ;  if  they  are  not 
conscientious,  they  will  not  go  to  confession.  The  agents  and 
emissaries  supposed  have  neither  faith  nor  conscience,  and 
therefore  will  not  seek  the  confessional,  or,  if  they  should,  they 
would  take  care  to  confess  nothing  seriously  to  their  own 
disadvantage.  Consequently,  supposing  the  worst,  it  is  not 
possible  through  the  confessional  to  get  at  that  knowledge  of  the 
secrets  of  mankind,  or  of  the  emissaries  and  agents  employed, 
which  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  system  of  univer- 
sal terror  by  which  it  is  pretended  Rome  is  able  to  keep  up  her 
power,  and  secure  the  fidelity  of  her  servants. 

The  author  o[  Hawkstone  reasons  as  if  every  body  confessed 
to  Catholic  priests,  —  whereas  none  but  Catholics  do  it ;  also^ 
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as  if  all  who  pass  for  Catholics,  although  theyhave  neidier  fiihli 
nor  conscience,  go  to  confession,  and  that  each  one  not  only  goes 
to  confession,  but  even  makes  a  good  confession,  —  whereas 
none  but  good  Catholics  go  to  confession,  for  nothing  but  faith 
and  conscience  can  carry  them  there  ;  or  if  something  else 
should  induce  them  to  go,  nothing  eke  could  induce  them  to 
make  a  clean  breast,  that  is,  what  Catholics  term  a  good  con- 
fession. Evidently,  then,  supposing  the  Church  to  be  as  bad 
as  our  author  pretends,  the  means  he  alleges  are  altogether  in- 
adequate to  give  and  preserve  her  power.  The  causes  assumed 
are  inadequate  to  the  effects  which  are  seen  and  cannot  be  de- 
nied. The  Protestant  has,  no  doubt,  all  the  malice  requisite 
to  imagine  bad  causes  for  these  effects,  but  he  suffers  his 
malice  to  get  the  better  of  bis  discernment.  When  he  takes 
it  upon  him  to  invent  a  Romanism  for  us,  he  should  take  care 
to  invent  causes  adequate  to  its  explanation.  If  Romanism 
were  what  he  supposes,  and  dependent  for  its  support  on  the 
means  he  imagines,  it  could  not  subsist  twenty-four  hours.  It 
would  instantly  be  exposed  ;  nay,  Hawkstone  alone  would  suf- 
fice to  annihilate  it  for  ever.  Yet  our  Romanism  survives, 
*  and,  we  doubt  not,  will  survive  for  some  time  to  come. 

But  having  in  his  imaginary  way  disposed  of  his  imaginary 
Romanism,  or  Papal  system,  the  author  imagines  that  he  has 
cleared  the  field  for  bis  Oxfordism,  or  imaginary  Anglicai^ism. 
This  is  the  first  step.  If  now  he  can  establish  his  Oxfordism 
with  as  much  success  as  he  has  had  in  dispossessing  Romanism, 
be  imagines  be  shall  be  able  to  shout  his  imaginary  triumph. 
His  work  is  now  to  prove  the  English  Church  Catholic.  In 
order  to  do  this,  he  begins  by  conceding,  nay,  proving  to  our 
full  conviction,  that,  in  its  actual  state,  at  least  going  back 
ten  years  from  the  dale  of  his  story,  it  wants  nearly  every 
element  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  It  is  enslaved  to  the  secular 
power,  and  has  no  faculties  of  its  own  ;  it  has  been  robbed  of 
its  rights  and  has  refused  to  reclaim  them  ;  it  has  lost  sight  of 
its  glorious  privileges,  its  high  prerogatives  as  the  Church  of 
God,  and  suffered  them  to  be  denied  without  a  protest ;  it  has 
failed  to  assert  the  Catholic  system,  and  left  by  the  way  large 
portions  of  Catholic  doctrine ;  it  has  failed  to  discharge  its  most 
obvious  and  imperious  duties  as  a  Christian  church,  and  suf- 
fered to  grow  up  under  its  ministration  the  most  ignorant,  vi- 
cious, criminal,  degraded,  and  squalidly  wretched  population  to 
be  found  in  any  nation,  fostering  in  the  very  heart  of  the  empire 
and  threatening  its  total  destruction,  without  making  even  an 
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effort  to  arrest  the  terrible  evil ;  its  bishops  and  priests,  though 
meaning  well,  perhaps,  with  rare  exceptions,  neither  under- 
stand nor  perform  their  duties  as  Christian  pastors,  and  as  doc- 
tors fall  into  mischievous  errors  and  damnable  heresies.  We 
do  not  doubt  it. 

But  this  is  nothing  against  the  Church  of  England.  It  is 
rather  a  proof  of  her  being  the  true  Catholic  Church,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Papal  Church. 

" '  And  yet,'  said  Villiers,  *  the  Church  of  England  ten  years 
since  was  at  the  point  of  death.' 

"  '  So,'  replied  Beattie,  '  it  seemed  to  us.  Threatened  by  the 
people,  treacherously  protected  and  corrupted  by  the  state,  robbed 
of  her  revenues,  mutilated  in  her  bishoprics,  disorganized  and  en- 
feebled in  those  collegiate  bodies  which  ought  to  form  her  greatest 
strength,  her  authority  neither  asserted  by  herself  nor  recognized 
by  others,  her  testimony  set  aside  and  supplanted  by  an  empty  ra- 
tionalism, her  education  emptied  of  every  thing  which  could  give  it 
life  and  power,  her  churches  deserted,  her  children  running  off 
without  a  warning  voice  into  every  kind  of  dissent,  and  the  popula- 
tion swelling  like  a  running  tide  around  her,  and  menacing  to  swal- 
low her  up,  like  those  fabled  springs  destined  to  overflow  and  drown 
the  mortals  who  forgot  to  keep  them  under  cover  and  confined 
within  their  proper  bounds, —  such  was  the  condition  of  the  Church. 
Who  would  have  dared  at  that  time  to  prophesy  that  it  'should,  with- 
in ten  years,  simply  by  the  assertion  of  its  own  principles,  be  more 
deeply  rooted  than  ever  in  the  affections  of  its  children,  more  fear- 
ed than  ever  by  its  enemies,  more  able  than  ever  to  take  its  stand 
as  the  guardian  of  this  empire,  and  to  spread  out  its  arm  to  the 
most  distant  continents  as  the  converter  of  the  heathen  ?  Yet  sure- 
ly this  is  now  true.' 

,'*  *  And  yet,'  said  Villiers,  '  there  must  have  been  some  mal- 
formation, some  secret  mischief,  which  had  reduced  her  to  her  pre- 
vious state.  Without  some  radical  defect,  no  church  could  so  have 
fallen.' 

"  *  My  dear  Villiers,'  said  Beattie,  after  a  pause,  and  placing  his 
hands  on  his  friend's  shoulders,  *  will  you  endeavour  to  remain  for 
five  minutes  in  this  position,  standing  upright  without  moving  a  sin- 
gle muscle  ? ' 

"  Villiers  stopped  (for  they  were  now  walking  on  the  terrace  in 
the  college  gardens),  and  endeavoured  to  do  so,  but  found  it  impos- 
sible. 

"  *  Or,'  continued  Beattie,  '  will  you  try  and  walk  up  to  that 
plane-tree  yonder  in  one  straight  line  without  a  single  divergence  ?' 

"  Villiers  shook  his  head. 

*^  ^  No,'  said  Beattie,  *  it  would  be  impossible ;  for  the  Una  of 
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progression^  as  in  human  minds,  and  in  individuals  as  in  societies^ 
is  a  law  of  continiud  oscillation.  We  bend  from  side  to  side,  wa- 
vering at  every  step  ;  if  weak,  falling  wholly,  not  to  rise  again ;  if 
strong,  recovering  ourselves  by  some  great  effort,  and  advancing  at 
each  fresh  struggle  with  more  directness,  but  never  upon  this  earth 
without  a  tendency  to  vary  from  the  central  line.  Do  not,  there- 
fore, measure  the  weakness  of  societies  by  their  oscillations,  or  even 
by  their  falls  {for  they  are  hum^in  and  cannot  escape  them),  but  by 
their  recoveries, — recoveries  through  their  own  internal  strength, 
when  to  common  eyes  they  seemed  wholly  lost.  Look  round  on 
all  the  churches  in  the  world,  on  all  civil  societies  which  history 
presents,  and  search  if  you  can  find  an  instance  of  any  human  pol- 
ity recovering  itself  from  oscillations  so  fearful  as  those  by  which 
the  English  Church  has  been  shaken  at  times  from  her  centre. 
Think  what  a  tremendous  shock  to  all  opinions  and  all  institutions 
was  given  by  the  stroke  which  severed  her  from  the  tyranny  of 
Rome.  And  yet,  though  she  bent  for  a  time  beyond  her  equilibri- 
um, she  righted  and  recovered  in  her  doctrine  both  the  principle  of 
authority  and  the  talisman  of  an  hereditary  Catholicism,  without 
which  she  would  long  since  have  been  fractured  to  atoms,  like  the 
Protestant  communions  in  Germany.  She  was  saved  here  by  the  arm 
of  the  civil  power,  which  grasped  her  (roughly,  indeed,  and  tyran- 
nically) when  she  had  shaken  off  her  hold  upon  the  Papacy ;  but  yet 
rescued  her  from  falling  wholly  into  that  worst  anarchy,  the  gov- 
ernment of  self-will.  That  arm  itself  was  then  fractured  ;  and  th^ 
Church  fell  to  the  ground,  and  to  human  eyes  was  utterly  destroy- 
ed. And  yet  suffering,  and  persecution,  and  martyrdom,  only  pqri- 
fied  and  strengthened  it ;  and  it  came  out  of  the  convulsions  of  the 
rebellion  stronger  than  before,  —  the  monarchy  supported  by  the 
Church,  and  the  Church  supported  by  the  monarchy.  The  Rev- 
olution came  ;  and  the  monarchy  was  split  from  top  to  bottom.  It 
stood,  indeed,  and  a  superficial  view  might  not  detect  the  flaw.  But 
the  principle  of  popular  election,  however  disguised  and  disclaimed, 
was  admitted  into  the  constitution.  And  since  then  the  Church  has 
been  placed  to  contend  against  it,  breaking  out  as  it  has  done  in  a 
thousand  different  forms.  She  has  contended  with  it  under  the 
most  difficult  circumstances;  her  hands  tied,  her  movements  re- 
stricted, her  principles  corrupted,  her  resources  curtailed,  her  oper- 
ations betrayed  by  the  necessity  of  recognizing  a  nominal  monar^ 
chy,  which,  in  reality,  was  a  democracy.  If  the  monarchy  had 
wholly  disappeared,  her  course  would  have  been  plain  and  her  op- 
position unfettered.  But  she  has  fought  like  a  woman  defending 
her  house  and  husband  against  robbers  ;  her  husband  himself  being 
all  the  time  one  of  their  accomplices,  and  endeavouring  to  silence 
and  corrupt  her.  We  measure  strength,'  continued  Beattie,  *  not 
by  mete  exertion,  but  by  exertion  against  resistance,  and  under  dis- 
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advantages.  Think,  in  this  point  of  view,  on  the  very  existence  of 
the  Church  of  England  at  this  day  as  all  but  a  miracle.' ''  — Vol.  i. 
pp.  288-291. 

Our  readers  will  do  well  to  reperuse  this  extract,  and  to  take 
notice  that  the  defence  of  the  Church  of  England  is  here  ex- 
pressly based  on  the  assumption,  —  not  concession  merely,  — 
that  it  is  a  human  institution,  and  subject  to  the  law  of  human 
progression.  Her  oscillations  are  only  those  of  the  human  mind 
Itself,  and  it  is  not  possible  for  her  to  walk  without  a  tendency  to 
vary  from  the  central  line  of  truth.  This  we  have  no  doubt  is 
true.  But  if  a  human  and  a  variable  institution,  how  can  she  be 
the  Church  of  God,  the  reflex  on  earth  of  his  own  eternal  truth 
and  immutability  ?  To  assume  the  Church  of  England  to  be 
human  is  to  deny  its  divinity,  and  therefore  that  it  is  the  Cath- 
olic Church.  Who  but  an  Oxford  man,  after  this,  would  attempt 
to  prove  her  the  Church  of  Christ  ? 

Nevertheless,  the  author,  after  having  thus  conceded  away 
and  disproved,  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  the  Catholicity 
of  his  Church,  and  reduced  her  to  a  purely  human  society, 
proceeds  to  prove  that  she  is  truly  Catholic,  and  that  Angli- 
cans, though  not  Romanists,  are  genuine  Catholics.  But  how? 
What  is  the  Catholic  Church  ?  How  is  it  identified  with  the 
English  Church  ?  Why,  the  modern  Church  of  Rome  is  the 
Catholic  Church  plus  the  Papacy ;  consequently  the  modem 
Church  of  Rome  minus  the  Papacy  is  the  true  Catholic  Church. 
Abstract  from  the  modern  Church  of  Rome  the  Papacy,  the 
remainder  will  be  the  answer  to  the  question,  what  is  the 
Catholic  Church.  Now  it  is  certain  that  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land during  one  thousand  years  prior  to  the  Reformation  was  this 
same  Catholic  Church  plus  the  Papacy.  But  the  Reforma- 
tion intended  only  to  throw  off  the  Papacy.  Consequently  the 
Church  it  left,  as  the  present  Church  of  England,  was  this 
same  Church,  minus  the  Papacy,  which  is  the  true  Catholic 
Church,  and  therefore  the  present  Church  of  England  is  the 
true  Catholic  Church.  Q.  E.  D.  It  is  true^  however,  that 
the  Reformation  in  point  of  fact  exceeded  its  intention,  that  the 
Reformers  tore  away  a  part  of  the  Catholic  system  itself ;  but 
as  the  Church  of  England  intended  to  throw  off  only  the  Papa- 
cy, she  is  not  responsible  for  'what  went  beyond  that  intention, 
and  has  therefore  the  right  to  claim,  minus  the  Papacy,  the 
whole  Catholic  system  as  her  own.  She  is  then,  undeniably, 
the  Catholic  Church  de  jure^  and  the  moment  she  revives  the 
whole  Catholic  system  and  conforms  to  it  in  her  practical 
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teaching,  discipline,  and  worship,  she  will  be  it  de  facto.  Who, 
then,  dare  deny  the  Catholicity  of  the  Church  of  England  ? 

This,  if  we  understand  it,  is  the  Oxford  theory.  It  is  in- 
genious, profound,  and  beautiful,  and  highly  creditable  to  its 
authors.  It  settles  with  great  ease  the  questions  which  might 
arise  as  to  what  is  the  true  Catholic  Church.  Rome  answers 
those  questions  for  them,  and  her  authority  is  good,  except  so 
far  as  she  asserts  the  Papacy.  After  all,  then,  Rome  serves 
an  important  purpose.  She  keeps  the  Catholic  Church  in  its 
integrity,  though  unhappily  obscured  by  her  own  additions. 
Still,  as  under  her  additions  remains  intact  the  entire  Catholic 
Church,  we  can  learn  from  her  what  it  is,  which  we  could  not  do 
from  the  Church  of  England,  for  she,  unhappily,  has  mutilated 
it,  and  lost  the  greater  part  of  it.  The  author,  therefore,  takes 
frequent  occasion  to  rap  his  Evangelical  brethren  over  the 
knuckles,  for  their  vulgar  prejudices  against  Rome,  and  also, 
notwithstanding  all  he  says  against  her,  to  show  her  immense 
superiority  over  the  Anglican  Church.  It  is  clear,  in  his  view, 
that,  minus  the  Papacy,  Anglicanism  wants  all  that  Romanism 
has,  and  that  Romanism  has  all  that  Anglicanism  wants.  Let 
England  borrow  from  Rome  all  that  Rome  has,  mintis  the  Pa- 
pacy, and  England  will  once  more  be  Catholic.  Rome,  then, 
unless  she  undertakes  by  her  own  authority  to  plant  her  system 
in  England,  in  derogation  of  the  mission  of  Anglicanism,  is  to 
be  respected,  and  held  to  be  a  living  branch  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  Really,  Oxford  men  are  liberal  as  well  as  ingenious, 
and  not  at  all  squeamish,  if  not  themselves  interfered  with  ! 
They  have  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  Catholicity,  out  of 
England,  of  the  very  Church  which  they  denounce  as  a  gigantic 
imposition  upon  mankind,  and  which,  according  to  them,  is  sus- 
tained only  by  a  system  of  universal  fraud  and  terror  ! 

This  theory,  too,  enables  the  Oxford  men  to  dispose  of  cer- 
tain troublesome  matters  connected  with  the  interference  of 
Henry  and  Elizabeth  in  ecclesiastical  matters  at  the  time  of  the 
separation  of  their  Church  from  the  rest  of  Christendom.  The 
Church  of  England  does  not  derive  from  either  Henry  or  Eliz- 
abeth ;  it  is  the  old  Catholic  Church  of  England,  the  primitive 
Church,  minus  the  Papacy,  which  had  been  the  Church  of 
England  from  the  time  of  St.  Austin,  perhaps  from  the  time 
of  St.  Paul.  Henry  and  his  daughter  Elizabeth  were  only  n- 
struments,  — rude  instruments,  it  is  true,  but  such  as  the  times 
afforded,  —  in  the  hands  of  God,  for  freeing  her  from  foreign 
domination  and  Roman  corruption.     The  Reformers  may  not 
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have  been  saintly  men ;  they  may  have  had  bad  motives,  and 
erroneous  principles  and  doctrines.  But  what  then  ?  Bad 
Churchmen  do  not  make  the  Church  false  or  wicked.  They 
bad  nothing  to  do  with  founding  the  Church  of  England,  or 
setding  its  constitution,  doctrines,  or  Uturgy.  They  only  dis- 
encumbered her  of  the  Papacy,  cut  away  the  excrescences 
or  accretions  which  threatened  her  existence,  in  order  to  en- 
able her  to  stand  forth  in  her  native  freedom,  purity,  simplicity, 
and  majesty,  as  the  Church  of  God,  which  she  was,  and  had 
always  been.  This  was  their  work.  They  gave  nothing  to 
her ;  they  simply  removed  what  was  not  hers,  and  which  was 
only  a  let  and  a  hindrance  to  her.  They  may,  indeed,  in 
their  ignorance,  their  zeal,  their  error,  their  rashness,  have  laid 
a  rude  hand  on  the  Church  herself,  taken  away  more  than  they 
should  have  done,  mutilated,  wounded,  and  left  her  half  dead  ; 
but  is  she  to  blame  for  that  ?  Is  she  to  be  censured  because 
she  was  so  cruelly  treated  ?  Is  she  to  be  denied  her  own  be- 
cause she  was  unjustly  deprived  of  it  ?  The  Reformers  in 
their  rude  grasp  exceeded  their  powers,  and  she  cannot  be 
bound  by  their  lawless  acts.  She  has,  therefore,  the  right  to 
disavow  them,  and  to  reclaim  her  own. 

All  this  is  no  doubt  very  clever,  but  we  do  not  precisely  un- 
derstand how  the  Church  of  England  can  be  Catholic  at  all,  if 
not  Catholic  in  fact,  —  Catholic  in  her  actual  character.  A 
Church  Catholic  dfe  jtire,  and  not  Catholic  de  facto j  passes  our 
understanding.  We  should  suppose  a  Church  ceasing  to  be 
Catholic  in  fact  had  forfeited  whatever  rights  it  once  had,  and 
become  a  schismatical  or  an  heretical  body.  A  man  once 
Catholic,  but  lapsed  into  schism  or  heresy,  retains,  no  doubt, 
with  the  blessing  of  God,  the  power  of  becoming  a  Catholic 
again,  but  be  can  hardly  for  ttiat  be  called  a  Catholic,  unless  he 
actually  becomes  so.  As  long  as  the  power  remains  a  mere 
virtuality,  unreduced  to  act,  he  is  no  more  of  a  Catholic  than 
if  he  had  it  not.  Grant  that  the  Church  of  England  was  once 
Catholic,  that  is  nothing,  if  she  is  not  Catholic  now  ;  grant, 
also,  that  she  has  the  power  of  becoming  Catholic  once  more, 
and  —  what  we  deny  —  that  by  reducing  to  practice  principles 
which  she  actually  holds  ;  that  does  not  make  her  Catholic,  and 
she  cannot  be  Catholic,  unless  she  so  reduces  them,  and  ac- 
tualizes that  power.  As  long  as  she  remains  as  she  is,  she  is 
only  what  she  is  in  actu^  and  not  being  in  actu  Catholic,  we 
should  suppose  that  she  cannot  be  regarded  as  Catholic  at  all. 

That  the  Church  of  England  before  the  Reformation  was 
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Catholic,  by  virtue  of  her  communion  with  the  centre  of  unity, 
we  concede,  and  if  she  is  now  identically  that  same  Church, 
she  is  Catholic  now,  we  also  concede ;  but  if  the  identity  as- 
serted does  not  exist,  the  fact  that  the  old  Church  in  England 
was  Catholic  does  not  make  the  present  Anglican  Church 
Catholic,  but  the  reverse.  That  identity  does  not  exist,  if 
there  is  an  essential  difierence  between  the  Church  that  is  and 
the  one  that  was.  That  such  difference  does  exist  is  proved 
by  the  admitted  fact,  that  the  Anglican  Church  was  mutilated 
by  the  Reformers,  that  she  has  been  subjected  to  the  civil 
power,  has  practically  rejected  large  portions  of  the  Catholic 
system,  has  neglected  essential  Catholic  doctrines,  has  em- 
braced doctrinal  errors,  and  sanctioned,  tacitly  ^  least,  mis- 
chievous practices  ;  nothing  of  which,  in  the  same  sense,  can  be 
affirmed  of  the  Church  before  the  Reformation.  Under  any 
view  of  the  nature  and  office  of  the  Church  which  even  Oxford 
men  will  take,  this  must  imply  an  essential  difference,  and 
therefore  destroy  the  identity  asserted  ;  and  then,  confessedly, 
the  Catholicity  both  de  jure  and  de  facto  of  the  present  Angli- 
can Church. 

That  the  Anglican  Church,  since  the  change  effected  by  the 
Reformers,  and  in  spite  of  it,  retains  certain  principles  which 
imply  and  demand  the  Catholic  Church  for  their  logical  devel- 
opment and  practical  operation,  we  do  not  deny.  There  is  no 
heresy  of  which  we  cannot  say  as  much.  Even  the  UnitariaD 
has  principles,  which,  if  logically  carried  out  and  reduced  to 
practice,  would  compel  him  to  seek  admission  into  the  Cath- 
olic communion  ;  but  he  is  not,  therefore,  a  Catholic :  for  he 
does  not  so  carry  out  and  reduce  them,  and  because  he  has 
other  principles  which  he  obeys  and  which  are  opposed  to  them 
and  utterly  inconsistent  with  Catholicity.  The  Church  of  Eng- 
land may  retain  in  her  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  other 
formularies  principles  which  logically  imply  the  Church ;  but 
they  give  her  no  title  to  Catholicity,  if  they  are  not  logicallv 
developed,  and  made  the  principles  of  her  actual  life,  or  if 
along  with  them  she  holds  and  practises  another  set  of  princi- 
ples inconsistent  with  or  diverse  from  them.  To  be  Catholie 
she  must  not  only  retain  all  Catholic  principles,  but  she  must 
have  no  other  principles,  and  she  must  not  only  possess  the 
Catholic  principles  and  them  only,  but  she  must  live  them,  that 
is,  realize  them  in  her  actual  life.  But  it  is  conceded  by  the 
Oxford  men  themselves,  that  she  does  not  realize  the  Catholic 
principles  in  her  actual  life,  for  they  are  laboring  with  all  their 
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might  to  induce  her  to  do  it.  Either,  then,  she  realizes  no  prin- 
ciples,  and  therefore  is  only  a  dead  church,  living  no  life  at  all, 
or  she  realizes  other  than  Catholic  principles,  and  is  therefore 
a  false  church.     In  either  case  she  is  not  Catholic.  . 

But  giving  the  Church  of  England  the  benefit  of  development, 
which  our  author  repudiates,  and  granting  that  she  retains,  as 
far  as  they  can  be  retained  in  formularies,  all  Catholic  princi- 
ples and  Catholic  principles  only,  she  is  not  Catholic,  unless 
she  is  united  in  the  one  Catholic  communion,  for  Catholicity  is 
inconceivable  without  unity.  It  is  conceded  by  Oxford  men, 
that  valid  and  legitimate  sacraments  are  essential  to  the  Cath- 
olic communion,  and  their  purpose  requires  them  to  maintain 
that  their  Church  is  indispensable  to  salvation,  at  least  in  Eng- 
land, because  she  has  valid  and  legitimate  sacraments,  and 
no  one  else  has  them.  In  order  to  maintain  this,  they  must 
maintain  her  Apostolic  origin  and  commission,  that  is,  orders 
and  JFRISDICTION.  If,  in  the  change  which  took  place  in  the 
convulsions  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Church  of  England 
lost  these,  or  either  of  them,  she  is  not,  and,  without  going  out 
of  herself,  cannot  become.  Catholic.  If  she  lost  orders,  that  is, 
valid  ordination,  she  is  no  church  at  all,  but  a  mere  human 
society,  as  our  author  in  fact  assuhes  her  to  be ;  if  she  has  • 
lost  jurisdiction,  she  is  at  best  only  a  schismatical  church. 

That  the  Anglican  Church,  so  called,  has  no  valid  orders  is 
morally  certain,  and  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case  the  neg- 
ative is  to  be  concluded  if  the  affirmative  is  not  proved,  because 
the  perpetual  visibility  of  the  Church  must  be  asserted.  She 
certainly  has  none,  unless  she  has  received  them  through  Mat- 
thew Parker,  Queen  Elizabeth's  Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  and 
she  has  not  received  them  through  him,  unless  he  himself  had 
been  validly  consecrated.  That  be  had  been  was  denied  by  the 
Catholics  at  the  time,  who  must  have  known  of  his  consecra- 
tion, if  he  had  been  consecrated,  and  who  had  no  interest,  as 
Catholics,  in  denying  it,  but  rather  an  interest  in  affirming  it. 
It  was  virtually  conceded  even  by  members  of  the  Establish- 
ment, who  certainly  would  not  have  failed  to  assert  and  prove 
it,  had  they  been  able.  The  uneasiness  of  many  Anglicans  be- 
came so  great,  that  the  civil  authority  was  obliged  to  interpose, 
and  attempt  to  establish  it,  not  by  adducing  proofs  of  the  fact, 
but  by  the  royal  prerogative,  and  making  it  a  penal  offence  to 
deny  it.  This  was  very  extraordinary.  The  queen  was  a  lay 
person,  and  had  no  authority  to  consecrate  or  to  supply  defects  ; 
and  the  fact,  that  her  supposed  authority  to  supply  defects  was 
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invoked  in  the  case,  is  itself  a  proof  of  the  invalidity  of  the 
consecration.  If  Parker  had  been  consecrated  at  all,  it  must 
have  been  by  her  order,  and  the  evidences  of  the  fact  must  have 
been  within  her  reach.  Why,  then,  did  she  not  silence  the  gain- 
sayers,  and  calm  the  uneasiness  of  her  subjects,  by  producing 
them,  instead  of  attempting  to  do  it  by  royal  proclamation 
or  act  of  Parliament  ?  Who  will  believe,  that,  if  the  conse- 
cration had  taken  place,  and  by  her  order,  she  had  no  means 
of  proving  it  ? 

There  is  no  evidence  that  any  valid  act  of  consecration  took 
place,  but  the  Lambeth  Register,  unknown,  at  least  never  pro- 
duced, till  some  fifty  or  sixty  years  after  the  pretended  event 
it  professes  to  record,  and  which,  though  Dr.  Liogard  thinks 
it  is  genuine,  is  in  all  probability,  to  say  the  least,  a  forged  doc- 
ument. It  is  too  minute,  enters  too  much  into  detail,  and,  as 
one  may  say,  is  too  perfect  to  be  genuine.  Its  not  being  pro- 
duced, when  needed  to  repel  Bonner's  plea  that  Horn  was  no 
bishop,  is  unexplained.  If  it  existed,  its  existence  must  have 
been  known,  or  could  have  been  ascertained,  by  those  who  had 
an  interest  in  producing  it.  The  fact  that  they  did  not  produce 
it  is  conclusive  evidence,  either  that  it  did  not  exist  at  the  time, 
«or  was  known  to  be  worthless. 

But  given  the  genuineness  of  the  Lambeth  Register,  still 
there  was  no  valid  consecration,  unless  Barlow,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  the  consecrating  bishop,  had  himself  been  validly 
consecrated.  That  he  had  been,  there  is  not  a  particle  of 
evidence,  and  there  is  as  strong  evidence  as  the  nature  of  the 
case  admits  that  he  had  not  been.  That  he  had  been  a  bishop 
elect  is  conceded,  that  he  had  been  consecrated  is  not  proved, 
cannot  be  proved,  and  is  disproved  to  a  moral  certainty. 

But  passing  over  this,  even  conceding  Barlow  had  been 
validly  consecrated,  there  still  was  no  valid  consecration  of 
Parker ;  for,  if  consecrated  at  all,  it  is  conceded  that  it  was 
according  to  the  Ordinal  of  Edward  VI.,  which  was  defect- 
ive, and  obviously  did  not  consecrate  to  the  office  of  bishop 
at  all,  as  Anglicans  themselves  virtually  admitted,  a  hundred 
years  after,  by  amending  it.  These  facts  prove  conclusively 
that  Anglicans  have  no  valid  orders  ;  therefore  that  their  Estab- 
lishment has  no  sacraments ;  therefore  that  it  is  no  church  at 
all,  and  that  its  pretension  to  Apostolic  succession  is  imaginary. 
The  Oxford  man  is,  therefore,  fully  justified  in  placing  it  in  the 
category  of  human  societiesy  and  assuming  it  to  be  subject  to  the 
law  of  human  progression. 
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But  granting  Anglicans  valid  orders,  they  have  no  legal 
orders.  They  have  no  mission,  no  jurisdiction.  That  their 
Church  has  no  jurisdiction  but  what  it  receives  from  the  civil 
authority  is  a  well-known  and  undeniable  historical  fact,  which 
has  been  legally  established  in  the  recent  case  of  Dr.  Hampden, 
raised  to  the  see  of  Hereford.  But  the  civil  authority  cannot 
give  spiritual  jurisdiction,  for  the  Church  derives  her  mission 
from  God,  not  from  the  state,  as  the  Oxford  men  themselves 
assert  and  must  assert,  for  they  seek  to  emancipate  the  Church 
from  the  state.  Consequently,  supposing  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land to  have  valid  orders,  even  orthodox  doctrine  and  usages, 
she  is  only  a  schismatical  body,  and  as  such  diverse  from 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  under  its  anathema. 

To  us  these  are  serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  Oxford 
theory.  The  Oxford  men  are  obliged  to  concede,  nay,  they 
assume,  that  in  her  actuality  their  Church  is  not  Catholic,  and 
they  assert  her  Catholicity  only  on  the  strength  of  certain  latent 
principles  which  they  say  she  retains,  in  spite  of  the  changes 
ejected  by  the  Reformers,  and  which  they  hold  can  be 
developed  into  actual  Catholicity.  But  suppose  the  principles, 
suppose  them  developed,  —  if  she  wants  valid  orders,  she  is  no 
catholic  church  ;  she  is,  if  you  will,  a  body  moulded  after  the  < 
Catholic  fashion,  but  a  dead  body,  a  mere  carcass,  without 
vitality  or  reproductive  energy.  And  even  if  she  have  valid 
orders,  and  all  Catholic  principles  and  usages,  since  it  is  un- 
deniable that  she  has  no  jurisdiction,  she  is  only  a  schismatical 
church,  differing  per  genus  from  the  Catholic,  and  no  more 
capable  of  being  developed  into  it  than  a  monkey  is  of  being 
developed  into  a  man. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  Oxford  men  tell  us  that  their 
Church  is  the  identical  old  Church  of  England  which  existed 
prior  to  the  rise  of  Protestantism.  On  this  ground  and  this 
only  do  they  assert  her  Catholicity  ;  and  they  agree  that  if  she 
is  not  that  identical  Church,  that  if  she  was  instituted  by  the  Re- 
formers, or  contemporaneously  with  them,  she  is  not  Catholic. 
This  identity,  we  have  seen,  does  not  exist ;  but  suppose  it. 
The  essential  attributes  of  the  Church  of  England  must,  then, 
be  identical,  both  before  and  since  the  rise  of  Protestantism. 
The  Oxford  men  tell  us,  that,  among  other  things,  it  is  an  essen- 
tial attribute  or  function  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  teach,  and 
that,  in  teaching,  her  authority,  under  God,  is  ultimate,  supreme. 
Hence,  they  repeat,  "  Hear  the  Church,'*  and  assert  the 
absolute  obligation  to  believe  what  she  teaches.     But  it  is  a 
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well-known  fact,  historically  provable,  denied  by  no  one,  and 
conceded  by  the  Anglican  Cburcfa  herself,  in  her  present  offi- 
cial teaching,  that  prior  to  the  Reformation,  for  a  long  series  of 
ages  at  least,  the  Church  of  England  held  and  taught  that  the 
Papacy  is  an  integral,  an  essential  element  of  the  Catholic 
system.     On  what  authority,  then,  do  Oxford  men  exclude  the 
Papacy  from  that  system,  and  bow  can  they  exclude  it  and  still 
beheve  the  teachings  of  what  they  call  the  Church  of  England  ? 
Do  they  reply,  that  their  Church  now  denies  the  Papacy,  and 
that  they  must  believe  her  present  instead  of  her  past  teaching? 
Be  it  so.     But  if  they  say  this,  they  must  say  it  on  the  ground 
that  the  authoritative  teaching  of  the  Church  is  always  her  pres- 
ent teaching,  and  then  they  deny  to  themselves  their  pretended 
right  of  appeal  from  the  modern  Church  to  the  primitive,  — 
their  only  method  of  even  appearing  to  justify  their  rejection  of 
the  Church  of  Rome.     Moreover,  if  they  give  thb  reply,  they 
concede  that  their  Church  teaches  at  one  time  one  doctrine, 
and  its  contradictory  doctrine   at  another.     Both  doctrines 
cannot  be  true.     Either,  then,  their  Church  taught  a  false  doc- 
trine on  the  Papacy  before  the  rise  of  Protestantism,  or  she 
teaches  a  false  doctrme  now.     If  she  teaches  a  false  doctrine 
now,  the  Papacy  is  included  in  the  Catholic  system,  and  the 
Oxford  men  are  heretical  in  rejecting  it.     If  she  taught  a  false 
doctrine  then,  as  they  must  hold,  she  was  then  a  false  church, 
and  therefore  not  Catholic.    If  not  Catholic  then,  she,  by  their 
Qwn  confession,  is  not  now,  unless  a  church  identically  not 
Catholic  is  Catholic.     If  the  present  is  identically  the  Church 
of  England  before  the  rise  of  Protestantism,  she  has  undeniably 
erred,  for  she  has  taught  contradictory  doctrines,  and  therefore 
is  not  Catholic.     The  Catholic  Church  cannot  err,  for  she  is 
God's  Church,  and  what  she  teaches  he  commands  us  to 
believe,  —  as  Oxford  men  themselves  assert,  in  asserting  her 
authority  to  teach,  —  and  he  cannot  command  us  to  believe  a 
false  doctrine,  since  that  would  be  to  lie  himself,  which,  if  we 
may  credit  6t.  Paul,  or  even  the  natural  light  of  reason,  is  im- 
possible.   No  church  that  errs  or  can  err  is,  then,  the  Catholic 
Church  ;  as '  Anglicans  maintain,  for  they  attempt  to  disprove 
the  Catholicity  of  our  Church  by  proving  that  she  has  erred. 
The  Oxford  men,  by  their  own  confession,  cannot  assert  the 
present  Catholicity  of  their  Church,  unless  they  assert  her  iden- 
tity with  the  Church  in  England  before  the  Reformers  ;  and  they 
cannot  assert  it,  if  they  contend  for  that  identity,  for  then  they 
must  concede  that  she  has  erred,  either  in  teaching  the  Papacy 
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or  in  denying  it.  In  no  case,  then,  can  they  assert  that  their 
Church  is  Catholic,  without  making  God  a  Uar.  If  not  Cath- 
olic, she  has  no  authority,  and  cannot  authorize  the  rejection 
of  the  Papacy. 

The  Anglican  Church,  assuming  the  only  ground  on  which 
Oxford  men  attempt  to  defend  her  Catholicity,  has  both 
affirmed  and  denied  the  Papacy.  Her  authority,  then,  neu- 
tralizes itself,  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  indifierence,  and,  at 
best,  stands  at  zero.  It  can,  then,  count  for  nothing.  On  what 
authority,  then,  do  the  Oxford  men  assert  that  the  Papacy  is 
no  part  of  the  Catholic  system  ?  They  must,  according  to 
their  own  principles,  do  it  on  the  authority  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  because  they  acknowledge  that  she  has  authority  to 
teach,  and  we  are  to  learn  from  her  what  we  are  to  believe. 
Thus,  our  author  expressly  maintains,  in  his  attempt  to  pervert 
the  poor  simpleton.  Lady  Eleanor,  to  Anglicanism,  that  we 
are  to  hear  the  Church,  and  to  take  our  faith  from  her,  and  on 
her  authority.  The  Church  is  the  teacher,  and  teaches  us, 
instead  of  our  teaching  her.  Then  we  piust  learn  what  is  or  is 
not  the  Catholic  system  from  her.  We  cannot  assume  the 
Catholic  system,  and  from  that  conclude  the  Catholic  Church, 
but  must  first  ascertain  the  Catholic  Church,  and  then  from  ' 
her  conclude  the  Catholic  system.  That  is,  we  must  take  the 
doctrine  from  the  Church,  not  the  Church  from  the  doctrine. 
Now,  as  the  Anglican  Church,  not  being  Catholic,  or  ^having 
nullified  herself  by  her  contradictions,  has,  as  we  have  seen, 
no  authority,  what  is,  we  repeat,  the  Catholic  authority  on  which 
the  Oxford  men  exclude  the  Papacy  ?  The  primitive  Church, 
or  the  Church  in  primitive  ages  ?  No ;  because  they  are 
obliged,  as  we  have  seen,  in  order  not  to  be  bound  by  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Church  in  England  before  the  rise  of  Protestantism, 
to  maintain  that  the  present  teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church  is 
always  her  authoritative  teaching,  and  must  be  taken  as  the  au- 
thoritative declaration  of  her  teaching  in  all  past  ages.  If  they 
appeal  to  the  Church  in  primitive  times,  they  condemn  them- 
selves, in  crediting  their  Church  in  what  she  teaches  now,  rather 
than  in  what  they  concede  she  taught  before  the  Reformers. 

Again ;  the  primitive  Church  to  which  Oxford  men  appeal 
either  was  the  Catholic  Church  or  it  was  not.  If  it  was 
not,  it  had  no  authority  to  teach,  and  they  gain  nothing  by 
the  appeal.  If  it  was,  it  either  subsists  still,  or  it  does 
not.  If  it  does  not,  the  Catholic  Church  has  failed,  is  dead, 
and  its  tutbority  has  died  with  it.     The  authority  of  a  dead 
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church  is  only  a  dead  authority,  and  a  dead  authority  is  as 
no  authority  at  all,  and  therefore  cannot  authorize.  Conse- 
quently, if  the  Catholic  Church  is  dead,  the  Oxford  men  have 
not  and  cannot  have  her  authority  for  saying  what  is  or  is  not 
the  Catholic  system.  Bu^  if  the  Catholic  Church  still  subsists, 
she  subsists  the  identical  Church  she  was  in  the  primitive  ages, 
with  the  same  identical  authority,  and  the  same  identical  doc- 
trine she  then  had.  We  say  the  same  identical  doctrine  ;  for 
Oxford  men  deny,  as  we  do,  development,  and  maintain  that 
identity  of  doctrine  is  essential  to  the  identity  of  the  Church. 
Is  it  not  on  this  ground  that  they  attempt  to  unchurch  the 
Roman  communion  ?  Do  they  not  .deny  her  Catholicity  be- 
cause, as  they  allege,  she  has  varied  her  doctrines  and  corrupted 
the  faith  ?  If,  then,  the  identical  Church  of  the  primitive  ages, 
the  Catholic  Church  must  teach  to-day  the  identical  doctrine 
she  taught  then.  Then,  to  appeal  from  the  Catholic  Church 
in  the  present,  supposing  her  to  exist,  to  the  Catholic  Church  in 
the  past  is,  —  1.  useless,  for  there  can  be  no  difference  between 
her  present  and  her  past  teaching,  and  he  who  has  her  present 
doctrine  has  already  her  primitive  doctrine,  on  the  same 
authority  on  which  the  primitive  believers  had  it ;  2.  incui^ 
missible,  because  the  present  teaching  of  the  Church  is  the  only 
possible  Catholic  authority  on  which  we  can  take  her  primitive 
teaching,  and  to  appeal  to  her  past  teaching  is  to  appeal  from 
the  Church  to  history,  the  only  authority  aside  from  her  own 
to  tell  us  what  was  her  primitive  teaching,  which  cannot  be 
admitted,  for  it  is  agreed  that  the  Catholic  system  must  be  taken 
on  the  authority  of  the  Church,  not  on  the  authority  of  history  ; 
3.  absurd,  for  it  denies  the  authority  of  the  Church  and  asserts 
it  in  the  same  breath  ;  since  the  Church  appealed  from  is  iden- 
tically the  Church  appealed  to,  and  to  appeal  from  the  Church 
is  to  deny  her  authority,  while  to  appeal  to  the  Church  is  to 
assert  it. 

Oxford  men  must  either  assert  the  Catholic  Church  as  a 
fact,  or  deny  it.  If  they  assert  it  as  a  fact,  if  they  acknowledge 
that  there  ever  was  a  Catholic  Church  at  all,  they  must  concede 
her  continuous  existence  in  time,  and  therefore  her  present 
existence.  Catholicity  is  inconceivable  without  unity,  and 
Catholic  unity  is  inconceivable  without  uninterrupted  chronic 
continuance,  or  unity  in  time.  The  Church  must,  be  one  and 
identical  in  time  and  space,  or  it  is  not  and  cannot  be  Catholic. 
It  is  agreed  that  an  essential  attribute  of  the  Church  is  to  teach, 
and  to  teach  with  supreme  authority.     Then  at  every  moment 
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of  time,  from  the  first  down  to  us,  she  must  have  in  actu  the 
supreme  authority  to  teach.  Then  at  every  moment  the  para- 
mount obligation  to  hear  her  and  to  believe  what  she  teaches 
at  that  moment  does  and  must  subsist.  On  no  other  con- 
dition can  a  Catholic  Church  with  supreme  authority  to  teach 
be  conceived.  Appeals  from  her  present  to  her  past  teaching, 
then,  can  never  be  allowed,  because  her  present  authority  is 
supreme,  and  the  obligation  to  believe  her  present  teaching 
paramount.  We  may  appeal  to  history,  to  the  records  of 
her  past  teaching,  against  those  who  allege  that  she  has 
changed  her  doctrines,  or  does  not  maintain  identity  of  doctrine, 
but  never  from  her  present  teaching,  in  order  to  remind  her  of 
what  she  ought  to  teach,  or  to  ascertain  for  ourselves  what  we 
are  to  believe  ;  for  this  would  deny  her  present  authority,  and 
therefore  her  past  authority  and  existence.  The  Oxford  men 
must,  then,  abandon  their  appeal  to  the  primitive  Church,  and 
take  the  Catholic  system  from  the  present  Catholic  Church,  or 
deny  that  there  is  or  ever  was  a  Catholic  Church.  But  if  they  do 
the  latter,  they  then  give  up  all  their  pretensions  to  be  Catholics. 
If  there  is  no  Catholic  Church,  there  is  no  Catholic  system 
to  be  received  or  rejected,  to  be  revived  or  retained.  Here, 
then,  they  are.  If  they  deny  the  Catholic  Church,  all  their  talk 
about  Catholicity  is  nonsense  ;  if  they  assert  her  existence,  they 
must  take  the  Catholic  system  from  her  as  she  now  teaches  it, 
and  hold,  that,  as  she  now  teaches  it,  she  has  always  taught  it, 
and  will  teach  it,  till  the  consummation  of  the  world. 

But  not  being  allowed  to  appeal  from  the  Catholic  Church 
in  the  present  to  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  past,  on  what 
authority,  we  ask  once  more,  do  the  Oxford  men  exclude 
the  Papacy,  and  declare  it  repugnant  to  the  Catholic  system  ? 
On  the  authority  of  the  Greek  Church  i  No ;  because 
the  Greek  Church  is  in  the  predicament  of  their  own,  she 
having  in  the  course  of  her  history  both  received  the  Papacy 
and  rejected  it.  On  the  authority  of  the  Church  of  Rome  ? 
No ;  ior  she  asserts  the  Papacy  as  an  essential  element  of 
the  Catholic  system,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  they  con- 
demn her.  On  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  }  No  ; 
for  they  reject  private  interpretation,  and  maintain  that  the 
Holy  Scriptures  are  to  be  understood  as  interpreted  by  the 
Catholic  Church.  On  the  authority  of  self-will  ?  No  ;  for 
that  they  hold  is  the  principle  of  Dissent,  and  they  have  no 
mercy  for  Dissenters.  On  the  authority  of  the  state  ?  No  ; 
for  they  seek  to  free  the  Church  from  her  dependence  on  the 


state,  which  they  could  nol  coosistentlf  do,  if  th^  hdd  tfait 
the  slate  has  autboritj  to  defioe  her  doctrines.  On  whil 
authoritj,  then  ?  On  none  ?  How  knoir  thej,  then,  that  m 
rejecting  the  Papacy  thej  are  not  rejecting  Catholicity,  —  the 
Catholic  system  itself?  Poor  men !  thqr  most  be  Catholics, 
aod  they  will  not  be  Romanists.  To  be  Catholics,  they  must 
ha^e  the  Catholic  system,  and  on  Catholic  authority,  and  if 
they  reject  Rome,  there  is  no  Catholic  authority  to  tell  them 
what  it  is  or  is  not.  They  cannot  know  what  it  is,  unless  tan^ 
by  the  Catholic  Church,  and  till  thqr  know  what  it  is,  t^y 
canoot  by  their  method  tell  what  church  is  Catholic. 

Yet,  serious  as  these  difficulties  are,  the  Oxford  man  is  not 
disturbed  by  them.     He  is  an  Oxford  man  and  has  extraordi- 
nary privileges.     He  has  the  privilege  of  assertii^  both  the 
affirmative  and  the  negative  of  the  same  proposition,  and  of 
substituting  bis   own  simple  assertion   wherever  evidence  or 
autboriiy  fails  him.    When  he  wishes  to  excuse  the  oscillations 
from  the  truth  and  the  manifest  errors  of  his  Church,  he  calls 
her  a  human  society,  and  alleges  that  to  err  is  human ;  when  he 
would  defend  her  against  the  state,  save  her  reirenues  from  the 
attacks  of  politicians,  and  silence  Dissenters,  he  asserts  her 
Catholicity,  and  demands  obedience  to  her  as  the  Church  of 
God  ;  and  when  be  would  justify  her  rejection  of  the  Papacy, 
and  her  isolation  as  the  Church  of  England,  he  can  deny  again 
her   Catholicity,   and    assert  the    independence    of  national 
churches,  and  the  right  of  the  temporal  authority  to  interpose 
to  free  the   national  church   from  foreign  domination  and  to 
purge  her  of  her  corruptions.      And  why  not }    May  not  a 
roan  blow  hot  breath  from  his  mouth  when  he  would  warm  his 
fingers,  and  cold  when  be  would  cool  his  broth  }     Do  you 
allege  that  the  several  doctrines  he  is  obliged  to  oppose  to  the 
several  classes  of  objectors  do  not  stand  well  together,  and 
that  they  are  absolutely  inconsistent  one  with  another  ?     Be 
it  so.     If  they  are  mutually  inconsistent  and  contradictory,  that 
is  their  affair,  not  his.     He  is  not,  therefore,  inconsistent  with 
himself,  unless  in  urging  tbem^  he  acts  inconsistently  with  the 
nature  of  an  Oxford  man,  which  we  are  sure  very  few  are  so 
ignorant  or  so  uncandid  as  to  pretend. 

That  the  Church  of  England  has  no  claim  to  Catholic!^) 
that  she  cannot  aspire  to  the  honor  of  being  even  a  scbismatical 
or  an  heretical  church,  is  evident  enough  from  what  we  have 
said,  and  is  clearly  evinced  from  the  general  tone  and  spirit  of 
the  work  before  us.    The  things  which  the  author  contends  fori 
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and  which,  if  practised  by  her,  would  in  his  opinion  make  her 
Catholic,  all  exist  in  our  Church  in  their  perfection,  and  have 
always  existed  there,  but  have  been  unknown  in  the  Church  of 
England  since  the  Protestant  Reformation.  His  Anglo-Cathol- 
icism, as  far  below  genuine  Catholicity  as  it  actually  is,  is  an 
innovation  in  his  Establishment ;  it  is  a  novelty  to  its  members, 
and  his  imaginary  Anglo-Catholics  feel  that  it  is  something 
entirely  foreign  to  their  habitual  modes  of  thinking  and  acting. 
They  appear  like  a  rustic  who  has  for  the  first  time  put  on  a 
court  dress.  He  does  not  know  how  to  wear  it,  how  to  dispose 
of  himself  in  it,  is  tickled  half  to  death  with  its  finery,  and  struts 
about  with  a  mighty  high  opinion  of  himself,  feeling  that  he 
must  be  a  great  man  since  be  has  such  a  fine  suit  of  clothes  to 
bis  back. 

We  have  been  greatly  amused  with  the  portions  of  the 
author's  work  in  which  he  describes  the  pious  practices  of  his 
Anglo-Catholics.  Things  which  no  Catholic  would  think  of 
mentioning,  because  it  would  never  occur  to  him  that  any 
Christian  could  be  ignorant  of  them,  are  dwelt  upon  at  great 
length,  and  described  with  painful  minuteness,  —  not  because 
essential  to  the  action  of  the  piece,  but  because  the  author  feels 
that  it  is  necessary  to  instruct  his  Church  in  regard  to  them. 
Nothing  falls  in  incidentally,  nothing  is  given  by  way  of  simple 
allusion,  or  left  to  be  inferred  from  the  turn  of  a  sentence,  as 
in  Catholic  writers.  The  hero  Villiers  appears  before  a  burn- 
ing house  to  rescue  a  boy  who  is  witliin.  He  makes  his  way 
through  the  crowd,  kneels  down,  crosses  himself,  says  a  short 
prayer,  ascends  a  ladder,  rushes  through  the  flames,  seizes  the 
boy,  descends  with  him,  nearly  sufiTocated,  and  drops  on  his 
knees,  crosses  himself  again,  returns  thanks,  and  vanishes, 
to  the  great  wonder  of  Anglicans  at  the  novelty,  who  are  sure 
that  he  must  be  a  Papist.  If  the  writer  had  been  a  Catholic,  he 
would  have  said  nothing  about  the  crossing,  praying,  or  thanks- 
giving, for  he  would  have  supposed  his  readers  would  have 
taken  such  things  for  granted ;  and  if  he  had  been  describing  a 
Catholic  hero  in  such  a  case,  very  likely  he  would  have  said 
nothing  about  dropping  on  the  'knees,  presuming  that  his  hero 
would  be  saying  his  prayer  while  ascending  the  ladder,  and 
returning  thanks  while  descending  it.  The  Catholic,  too, 
though  be  would  have  prayed,  would  have  been  less  attentive 
to  the  attitude  in  which  he  prayed.  Tou  would  never  find 
him  laying  such  stress  upon  mere  forms.  Writers  lay  great 
stress  upon  forms  only  where  they  are  neglected,  or  are 
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generally  unknown,  or  where  they  have  nothing  but  forms.  It 
is  evident  to  the  Catholic  reader  that  the  author's  Anglo-Cath- 
olics have  made  what  is  to  them  a  recent  discovery.  They 
dwell  upon  the  simplest  things  with  an  intense  interest  which 
alternates  from  the  tragic  to  the  comic,  and  from  the  comic  to 
the  tragic.     They  are  all  the  time  praying  or  talking  about 

Crayer,  and  wondering  if  they  really  are  or  are  not  excessively 
appy  in  their  new  way  oi  life.  All  this  shows  that  the 
things  which  in  the  author's  view  are  essential  to  the  Catholic 
system  are  novelties  in  Anglicanism,  and  are  imitated  from 
abroad  ;  whence  we  may  readily  conclude  that  the  Anglicanism 
of  the  Oxford  men  is  only  an  imaginary  Anglicanism,  drawn 
not  from  life,  displaying  not  the  Anglican  Church  as  she  is  and 
must  be,  but  as  they  wish  her  to  be,  and  are  trying  to  make 
her.  But,  dear  Oxford  friends,  can  the  Ethiopian  change  his 
skin,  or  the  leopard  his  spots  f 

The  hopes  of  the  author  for  Anglo-Catholipism  depended  on 
its  state  four  or  five  years  ago.  During  the  previous  ten  years 
he  thinks  much  had  been  done  to  raise  poor  Anglicanism  from 
her  dying  state.  Alas  !  things  have  changed  since.  The  hue 
which  he  took  to  be  the  hue  of  returning  health  was  only  the 
hectic  flush  which  indicates  to  the  skilful  approaching  dissolu- 
tion, which  raises  the  hopes  of  sympathizing  Iriends  for  a  moment 
only  to  dash  them  with  deeper  despair.  Anglo-Catholicism  is 
now  a  byword,  is  seldom  referred  to,  save  ^^  to  point  a  moral 
or  adorn  a  tale."  The  sincere  and  earnest  part  of  the  Oxford 
men,  the  men  who  gave  their  movement  its  character,  and 
almost  sanctified  it,  have  abandoned  it,  and  found  repose  in  a 
Church  already  made  to  their  hands,  and  which  needs  nothing 
of  human  tinkering  to  keep  it  from  falling  to  ruin,  or  to  restore 
it  to  a  forgotten  Catholicity.  They  live  and  labor  in  no  imagi- 
nary Bigutnage.  But  they  who  have  remained  behind  are 
forced  to  weep  over  abortive  reforms.  They  mistook  the 
nature  of  Anglicanism.  She  is  Protestant  to  the  core,  and 
will  follow  her  nature.  Their  efforts  to  change  her  direction 
have  only  made  her  Protestant  soul,  or  rather  gizzard,  for  soul 
she  has  none,  the  more  apparent.  The  day  of  bright  hopes 
for  them  has  gone  by,  and  a  day  of  gloom  and  sullen  discontent 
succeeds.  We  see  it  in  our  old  friend  of  the  ^ew  York 
Churchman.  The  conversion  of  Newman,  Faber,  Oakley, 
Ward,  and  others  has  discouraged  him,  and  he  grows  pettish 
and  ill-natured.  Things  have  not  gone  to  his  mind  in  England, 
nor  even  here  at  home ;  and  his  hopes  of  bringing  Rome  to 
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terms,  and  of  being  able,  through  some  concessions  on  her 
part,  —  such  as  the  permission  of  the  clergy  to  marry,  —  to 
unite  his  communion  with  hers,  without  being  obliged  to  con- 
fess to  heresy  and  schism,  are  blasted ;  and  he  stands  before 
the  world  a  disappointed  man,  craving  Catholicity,  and  yet  too 
proud  to  embrace  it,  unless  with  the  appearance  of  retaining 
his  Anglicanism. 

After  all,  the  perusal  of  Haxckstone  has  made  us  sad,  very 
sad.  We  cannot  without  sadness  see  men  wasting  so  much 
thought,  and  energy,  and  even  right  feeling,  in  vain  endeavours 
to  fill  their  souls  with  emptiness.  Half  the  labor  they  expend 
in  fruitless  efforts  to  grasp  the  shadow  would  give  them  the  sub- 
stance. Their  complete  success  in  their  attempts  would  give 
them  only  the  empty  forms  of  Catholicity,  without  the  most 
distant  approach  to  the  reality.  Let  them  succeed  in  all  they 
undertake,  and  their  Anglicanism  would  be  only  the  ghastly  and 
grinning  skeleton  decked  out,  as  at  Egyptian  feasts,  in  festive 
robes,  and  crowned  with  wreaths  of  flowers.  The  author 
takes  us,  in  the  course  of  his  work,  frequently  to  his  Oxford 
chapel.  Alas  !  how  cold  and  desolate  we  found  it !  The 
semblance  of  an  altar  was  there,  but  no  sacrifice,  —  the  victim 
was  wanting.  The  appearance  of  the  tabernacle  was  there, 
but  our  Lord  in  his  Humanity  as  well  as  in  his  Divinity  was 
not  there  to  speak  to  us,  and  to  bless  us.  His  Glory  did  not 
fill  the  temple ;  it  was  no  temple,  it  was  but  a  Jewish  syna- 
gogue since  the  Dispersion.  We  listened  to  the  reading  of  the 
Communion  Service,  and  saw  bread  and  wine  distributed,  and 
we  thought  of  the  poor  prodigal  who  had  wasted  his  substance, 
sent  by  his  master  to  feed  swine,  and  craving  a  share  of 
the  husks  with  which  he  fed  them  ;  and  we  thought,  too,  of  our 
Father's  house,  where  there  is  bread  enough  and  to  spare,  the 
bread  of  angels,  whereof  if  a  man  eat,  he  shall  never  die,  never 
hunger,  never  thirst.  O,  would  they  could  but  see  themselves 
as  we  see  them,  and  see  in  the  blessed  old  Church  of  God 
what  we  have  found  there  !  In  her  exists  all  they  have  not  and 
all  they  need,  and  in  a  profusion,  in  a  perfection,  which  exceeds 
their  power  of  conception.  Why  seek  they  in  this  empty 
chapel  what  they  can  find  only  with  us,  and  receive  only  from 
the  hands  of  our  pastors  ?  Why  stay  they  here  kneeling 
before  this  painted  wood  and  polished  marble,  endeavouring  in 
vain  to  live  by  the  food  that  perisheth  ?  Their  fathers  have 
made  this  chapel  desolate  ;  they  feel  and  bewail  it.  Why,  then, 
not  go  to  the  House  that  was  never  desolate,  that  can  never  be 
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desolate  ?  for  behold  our  God  {Ego  sum  vobiscum)  has  declared 
that  it  shall  be  his  habitation  unto  the  consummation  of  the 
world.  They  are  ill  at  ease,  anxious,  doubting,  hoping, 
despairing,  trying  to  make  something  out  of  nothing,  and  per- 
petually failing ;  why  not  seek  repose  in  the  pavilion  of  the 
Almighty,  and  in  the  arms  of  a  loving  Father  ?  So  we  thought 
within  ourselves  as  we  stood  in  that  Oxford  chapel ;  but  the 
poor  worshippers  continued  to  make  their  genuflections  to 
painted  wood  and  polished  marble,  and  we  turned  away,  saying 
to  ourselves,  '^  Ephraim  is  joined  to  his  idols  ;  let  him  alone.'' 


Art.  III. —  Shandy  Jtr Guire^  or  Tricks  upon  Travellers: 
a  Story  of  the  ^orth  of  Ireland.  By  Paul  Peppergrass, 
Esq.  New  York :  Dunigan  &  Brother.  1848.  12mo. 
pp.  354. 

We  have  no  respect  for  the  ordinary  run  of  novels,  whether 
written  by  Catholics,  Protestants,  or  infidels  ;  but  we  have 
never  thought  of  opposing  all  works  of  fiction,  nor,  indeed,  all 
works  whose  principal  aim  is  to  amuse.  ^'  All  work  and  no 
play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy."  Relaxation  is  one  of  the  neces* 
saries  of  life,  and  innocent  amusement,  moderately  indulged, 
contributes  to  the  health  of  the.  mind  as  well  as  to  that  oi  the 
body.  We  object  to  novels  in  general,  because  they  are  senti- 
mental, and  make  the  interest  of  their  readers  centre  in  a  story 
of  the  rise,  progress,  and  termination  of  the  affection  or  passion 
of  love.  Sentimental  tales,  whatever  the  natural  sentiment  they 
are  intended  to  illustrate,  are  seldom  unobjectionable  ;  for  tb^ 
almost  inevitably  tend  to  destroy  all  vigor  and  robustness  of 
character,  and  to  render  their  readers  weak  and  sickly.  But 
even  if  intrusted  with  the  censorship,  We  should  never  think  of 
placing  such  works  as  Shandy  M^Guire  on  the  Index.  We 
are,  indeed,  far  from  regarding  it  as  faultless,  either  in  style  or 
matter,  but  we  recognize  in  its  author  a  robust  and  healthy 
mind,  true  manliness  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  genius  of  a 
high  order.  It  is  brilliant,  full  of  wit  and  humor,  and  genuine 
tenderness  and  pathos.  It  is  evidently  the  production  of  a 
scholar,  a  Catholic,  and  a  patriot,  and  we  trust  is  but  the  har- 
binger of  many  more  works  like  it,  which  are  to  be  welcomed 
from  the   same  source.      With  his  rare  genius,   uncommon 
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abilities,   rich    cultivation,   brilliant   yet    chaste    imagination, 
warmth  of  heart,  mirthfulness,  poetic  fancy,  artistic  skill,  and  ,      v 

dramatic  power,  the  author  cannot  fail,  if  he  chooses*  to  attain     .  ^•^  /  a  ^  ^ 
to  the  highest  excellence  in  the  species  of  literatureOie  has  se-  ^ 

lected. 

Shandy  JiP  Guire  is  the  production  of  an  Irishman,  and  a 
genuine  Irish  story.  None  but  an  Irishman,  and  a  Catholic 
Irishman,  could  have  written  it.  It  is  a  tale,  or  rather  a  gal- 
lery of  pictures,  of  the  North  of  Ireland,  in  which  the  Irishman  is 
presented  to  us  as  he  is  and  as  he  ought  to  be.  It  gives  us  a 
lively  and  correct  view  of  the  actual  state  of  things  in  that  part  of 
the  island,  — of  the  actually  existing  relations  between  the  Cath- 
olics and  Protestants,  the  landlords  and  their  tenantry, — the  ^  ^.  ^ 
tyranny  and  intrigues  practised  by  the  formei'^  and  their  cold- 
blooded agents,  and  the  oppressions,  wrongs,  and  insults  en- 
dured by  the  latter:*  It  enables  us  to  see  all  for  ourselves,  and  to  *  i  '' 
take  nothing  on  mere  hearsay.  It  sets  us*  down  in  the  county 
Donegal,  and  permits  us  to  judge  for  ourselves.  It  makes  us 
feel  the  insults  heaped  upon  the  unoffending  and  powerless 
people.  We  grow  indignant  at  slandered  innocence,  as  we  see 
the  poor  and  the  virtuous  oppressed,  driven  out  to  perish  of 
famine  in  the  fields  and  highways,  and  we  inwardly  swear  we 
will  strike  for  Ireland,  and  never  desist  till  the  tyrant  is  humbled 
and  Irishmen  have  their  rights  again.  This,  no  doubt,  is  the 
effect  which  the  author  has  wished  to  produce  on  his  readers. 
His  work  is  full  of  fun  and  frolic,  but  it  has  been  written  with  a 
serious  and  a  lofty  purpose.  The  author  has  wished  to  arouse 
his  countrymen  to  the  assertion  of  their  rights  and  their  national 
freedom.  We  honor  him  for  this,  and  we  are  pleased  to  find 
that  he  aims  to  do  it  chiefly  by  appeals  to  their  reverence 
for  their  religion,  and  to  their  sense  of  their  rights  and  dig- 
nity as  men.  In  a  few  instances  he  is  on  the  point  of  forgetting 
.  —  perhaps  does  forget  —  the  Christian  and  the  man  in  the  Irish- 
man ;  but,  in  general,  he  appeals  to  his  countrymen  as  men 
and  Christians,  and  places  their  cause  on  the  broad  ground  of 
justice  and  humanity,  on  which  men  not  Irishmen  may  take  it  up 
and  defend  it  as  their  own.  He  is  a  true  patriot,  but  be  repels 
us  by  no  morbid  nationality  of  his  own,  and  demands  justice  to 
his  countrymen  without  demanding  injustice  to  others.  He 
does  not  merely  excite  pity  for  Ireland,  but  he  makes  us  re- 
spect the  Irish  character  ;  and  we  are  sorry  to  add,  that  his  is 
almost  the  only  work  of  a  recent  Irish  patriot  that  we  have  seen 
of  which  we  can  say  this,  —  almost  the  only  work  it  will  do 
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to  read,  if  one  would  think  better  of  Ireland  and  the  Irish.     It 
is  well  adapted  to  place  the  Irish  in  a  true  light,  and  will  go 
far  to  redeem  their  character  with  our  countrymen  from  the 
ridicule  and  contempt  thrown  upon  it  by  the  injudicious  at- 
tempts of  ignorant  and  conceited  editors,  lecturers,  and  histo- 
rians to  exalt  it.    We  thank  the  author  warmly  for  its  influence 
upon  our  own  feelings.     The  Irish  papers  and  histories  which 
we  had  been  reading  for  years  had  had  their  influence  upon 
us,  and  we  were  fast  losing  our  early  partiality  for  the  Irish 
people.     It  has  restored  us  to  the  love  and  respect  for  them 
which  we  had  imbibed  with  our  mother's  milk,  and  which  we 
hope  we  shall  always  be  able  to  retain  and  ready  to  cherish. 
Unhappily  for  Ireland,  it  has  long  been  her  fate  to  find  her 
worst  enemies  in  her  own  children,  and  to  sufler  more  from 
those  who  would  defend  than  from  those  who  would  traduce 
her.     She  has  rarely,  if  ever,  spoken  for  herself.     Her  best 
and  soundest  men  have  remained  silent.     Her  character  has 
been  left  to  the  mercy  of  her  Protestant  enemies,  or,  what  is 
even  worse,  to  her  own  conceited  and  moonstruck  patriots. 
The  work  before  us  leads  us  to  hope  that  a  new  era  in  her  his- 
tory is  about  to  dawn  ;  that  the  time  has  come  when  we  may 
hear  the  genuine  Irish  voice,  —  not  the   melodious   wail  of 
Moore,   exciting  compassion,  but  killing  respect,  —  not  the 
voice  of  bombastic  orators  afid  ignorant  editors,  turning  even 
Irish  virtue  and  nobility  into  ridicule,  —  but  the  voice  of  en- 
lightened patriotism,  of  manly  feeling,  sound  sense,  and  practi- 
cal judgment.      Now  that  the   ill-judged   attempt   of  Smith 
O'Brien  and  his  Young  Irelanders  to  get  up  an  insurrection, 
which  could  only   involve  the  country   in  all  the  horrors  of 
civil  war  without  gaining  any  thing  for  national  freedom,  has 
failed,  men  who  are  true  Irishmen,  who  represent  the  tober 
sense,  the  enlightened  judgment,  the  faith  and  piety,  the  ret* 
sonable  hopes  and  practical  tendencies  of  the  Irish  nation,  may 
come  forward  and  speak  without  having  their  voices  drowo^ 
in  the  vociferations  of  a  maddened  crowd,  wrought  up  to  the  ^ 
verge  of  insanity  by  unprincipled  demagogues  and  fiery  agitavl 
tors  ;  and  the  moment  they  do  come  forward,   the  momeDt 
they  are  able  to  command  attention  and  place  themselves  at 
the  head  of  aflairs,  the  world  will  change  its  judgment  of  Ire- 
land, the  nation  will  respond  to  them  with  heart  and  soul,  and 
the  more  serious  of  her  grievances  will  be  speedily  redressed. 
Ireland  has  such  men,  —  large  numbers  of  them,  —  but  they 
have  hitherto  stood  back,  and  the  world  has  judged  her  only 
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by  the  forth-putting  youths,  or  inflated  patriots,  whom  they  saw 
on  every  occasion  taking  the  lead.  What  wonder,  then,  that 
the  world,  while  it  has  pitied  her  misfortunes,  and  wept  over  the 
tale  of  her  sufferings,  has  refused  to  respect  her  national  char- 
acter, or  to  believe  her  deserving  any  thing  better  than  subjec- 
tion to  England  ? 

The  Irish  patriots,  even  those  whom  under  many  relations 
we  love  and  honor,  seem  to  us  to  have  studied  to  make  a  fa- 
vorable impression  on  their  own  countrymen  rather  than  on 
Englishmen  or  Americans.  The  speeches  of  O^Connell,  the 
political  letters  of  several  eminent  prelates,  and  the  bold  and 
daring  editorials  of  The  ^ation^  as  well  fitted  to  operate  upon 
the  Irish  mind,  and  really  able  and  eloquent,  as  they  unques- 
tionably are,  do  not  always  move  our  Anglo-Saxon  mind  in 
the  direction  intended.  They  do  not  win  our  confidence, 
convince  our  reason,  or  enlist  our  feelings.  We  see  their  effect 
on  the  Irish  mind  and  heart,  and  ask.  Why  is  it  that  they  have 
so  little  effect  on  Englishmen  and  Anglo-Americans  ?  Is  it 
that  Irish  human  nature  is  essentially  diverse  from  Anglo-Saxon 
human  nature  ?  It  cannot  be  ;  for  God  has  made  of  one 
blood  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Is  it  that  Anglo-Saxons 
have  no  human  feelings,  no  sense  of  justice,  no  generosity,  no 
chivalric  sentiments  ?  We  scorn  the  insinuation.  Is  it  that 
we  have  so  long  listened  to  the  calumniators  of  Ireland  that  we 
cannot  hear  without  prejudice  any  thing  in  her  favor  }  It  is 
false,  for  the  calumnies  of  her  enemies  often  do  more  to  awak- 
en our  sympathies  for  her  than  the  eulogiums  of  her  friends. 
There  is  nothing  in  Anglo-Americans,  and  we  do  not  believe 
even  in  the  great  body  of  the  English  themselves,  of  that  deep 
and  inveterate  prejudice  against  the  Irish  which  some  Irish- 
men imagine.  Burke  was  an  Irishman,  an  Irish  patriot,  and  yet 
we  cannot  read  a  page  of  bis  writings  on  Irish  affairs  without 
surrendering  to  him  at  discretion.  He  instantly  enlists  all  our 
sympathies  in  favor  of  his  countrymen,  and  we  feel  sure,  as 
we  read  on,  that  the  wrongs  which  England  has  inflicted  on 
Ireland  ha^e  not  yet  been  told,  and  that  the  sufferings  of  the 
Irish  people  are  greater  than  have  been  represented,  greater 
than  language  can  represent.  Here  is  a  proof,  that,  Anglo- 
Saxon  as  we  are,  we  are  not  prejudiced  against  the  Irish, 
and  that  it  is  not  true  that  we  credit  only  her  enemies. 

Why  is  it  that  we  so  readily  yield  to  Burke  what  we  refuse 
to  these  speeches,  letters,  and  editorials  ?  Is  it  not  that  Burke 
writes  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind,  while  these  are  written  for  the 
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Irish  mind  ?  Burke  appeals  to  the  broad  sense  of  justice  and 
humanity  common  to  all  men  ;  these  appeal  to  Irish  nationality, 
which  only  Irishmen  can  feel  in  its  full  force.  To  respond  to 
them  heartily,  we  must  not  only  recognize  the  justice  of  the 
complaints  of  the  Irish,  but  we  must,  in  some  sort,  abjure  our 
own  race,  our  own  nation,  our  own  identity,  and  make  our- 
selves Irishmen  ;  he  keeps  the  distinction  of  races  out  of 
sight,  and  offends  us  neither  by  his  mistimed  praise  of  the  Cel- 
tic, nor  by  his  mistimed  denunciation  of  the  Saxon.  He 
places  before  us  the  tyrant  and  his  victim,  and  arms  us  in  de- 
fence of  the  victim  against  the  tyrant,  without  exciting  any 
pride  or  prejudice  of  race  ;  they  keep  before  us  always  the 
fact,  that  the  tyrant  is  a  Saxon  and  the  victim  a  Celt,  and  even 
when  their  authors  have  no  intention,  and  are  actually  uncoD- 
scious,  of  doing  it.  They  strike  us  as  the  outpourings  of  tb^ 
hoarded  wrath  of  centuries,  sinking  us  and  our  race  to  hell. 
Even  their  Catholicity  has  occasionally  a  Celtic  accent,  and 
we  half  feel,  as  we  read,  that  hatred  of  the  Saxon  and  desire 
of  vengeance  upon  his  guilty  head  are  all  but  essential  to  one's 
Christian  character. 

Now  all  this  is  very  well,  if  the  aim  is  simply  to  operate  on 
the  Celtic  population,  to  fire  their  patriotism,  and  to  rouse 
them  to  efforts  for  their  country's  liberation  ;  but  very  unwise, 
if  the  authors  wish  to  enlist  the  sympathies  and  energies  of 
Englishmen  and  Anglo-Americans  in  the  cause  of  Ireland.  It 
provokes  the  wrath  or  contempt  of  these,  —  wrath,  if  they 
regard  the  Irish  as  strong,  —  contempt,  if  they  look  upon  them 
as  weak,  and  only  giving  utterance  to  mortified  national  vanity 
or  wounded  sensibility.  It  tends  to  isolate  the  Irish,  and  to 
make  them  enemies  where  they  might  easily  gain  friends.  It 
tends  to  convert  what  should  be  a  war  against  oppression  for 
common  justice  into  a  war  of  races,  in  which  the  Irish  must 
lose  more  than  they  can  gain.  The  Celtic  may  be  the  nobler, 
the  more  deserving  race,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
Anglo-Saxon  is,  at  present,  the  more  powerful.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  to  be  the  true  policy  of  Irish  patriots  to  keep, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  distinction  of  races  out  of  the  question, 
and  to  be  careful  not  to  bring  the  pride  of  the  one  race  into  con* 
flict  with  the  pride  of  the  other.  In  a  struggle  for  Irish  liberty 
on  the  simple  ground  of  justice,  half  of  England  would  remain 
neutral  or  side  with  Ireland  ;  in  a  war  of  races,  all  England  to 
a  man  would  arm  against  her.  In  the  former  case,  Ireland 
could  command  the  moral  influence  of  the  world,  and  the  phys* 
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ical  force  of  as  many  chivalric  lances  as  she  would  need  ;  in 
the  latter,  she  would  be  thrown  entirely  on  her  own  resources, 
and  left  to  struggle  single-handed.  We  love  and  honor  the  Irish 
people,  and  hold  their  rights  as  dear  as  our  own,  —  not,  how- 
ever, because  they  are  Irish,  the  descendants  of  Mileg  or  Mile- 
sius,  of  whom  we  know  nothing,  but  because  they  share  our 
common  humanity,  —  are  our  neighbours  and  our  brethren, 
whom  we  are  commanded  to  love  as  ourselves.  They  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  robbers,  who  have  stripped  and  wounded 
them,  and  left  them  half  dead.  We  would  pour  the  oil  and  wine 
into  their  wounds,  and  restore  them  to  their  health  and  posses- 
sions. But  if  they  should  insist,  that,  before  doing  this,  we  must 
abjure  our  Anglo-Saxon  blood,  and  make  ourselves  Cehs,  we 
should  feel  ourselves  free  to  leave  them  as  we  found  them,  with 
simple  pity  for  their  weakness  or  intolerant  nationality.  We 
are  willing  to  leave  them  their  identity,  but  they  must  leave  us 
ours,  if  they  expect  us  to  work  with  them  or  for  them. 

We  are  well  aware  that  many  of  the  Irish  patriots  really  seek 
to  avoid  the  contest  of  races,  and  labor  to  effect  in  Ireland 
a  union  of  all  Irishmen,  without  distinction  of  race  or  creed,  for 
the  liberty  of  their  common  country.  But  we  like  this  no  better 
than  the  cry  of  "  Death  to  the  Saxon,"  for  the  union  is  prac- 
ticable only  on  conditions  which  would  extinguish  the  old  Celtic 
race  and  civilization,  which  we  are  anxious  to  preserve.  The 
Anglo-Saxons  in  Ireland  —  those,  we  mean,  who  retain  their 
distinctive  character,  and  have  not  become  absorbed  in  the 
original  Celtic  population — are  the  party  which  oppresses  Ire- 
land, and  renders  an  efibrt  for  freedom  necessary.  It  is  not 
England  out  of  Ireland,  but  England  in  Ireland,  that  causes  the 
mischief.  To  call  upon  England  in  Ireland  to  make  common 
cause  with  the  patriots  for  the  freedom  of  Ireland  is  only  to 
call  upon  the  tyrant  to  make  common  cause  with  his  victim. 

The  fact,  that  the  union  of  parties  has  to  be  sought,  to  be 
labored  for,  is  a  proof  that  the  two  parties  have  not  the  same 
interest,  and  that  the  liberty  wanted  by  the  one  is  not  the  lib- 
erty wanted  by  the  other.  If  the  interests  of  both  parties  were 
the  same,  their  union  would  come  of  itself,  as  a  matter  of  course. 
As  the  case  stands,  it  can  be  effected  only  by  a  compromise, 
and  that  compromise  must  be  all  on  one  side,  —  a  concession 
on  the  part  of  the  patriots  of  all  that  they  are  struggling  for. 
The  Celtic  Irish,  in  order  to  effect  it,  must  be  able  to  make  it 
for  the  interest  of  the  Anglo-Irish  to  cut  themselves  loose  from 
England,  which  they  can  do  only  by  consenting  to  become 
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more  completely  their  slaves  than  they  now  are.  The  Anglo- 
Irish  have  no  country  but  England,  and  they  regard  Ireland  as 
their  country  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  inseparably  united  to  Eng- 
land, and  under  the  British  government.  They  cannot,  then,  be 
made  to  join  the  patriots  from  love  of  country.  To  make  them 
abjure  England,'  and  adopt  Ireland  separated  from  England, 
you  must  give  them  something  more  than  they  can  get  by  union 
with  England.  And  what  have  you  to  give  them  ?  They  are 
now  the  ruling  caste,  and  are  sustained  in  their  dominion  by 
their  connection  with  the  English  government.  How  will  yoo 
make  them  believe  it  is  for  their  interest  to  sever  that  connec- 
tion, and  to  make  common  cause  with  you  against  England, 
which  sustains  them  in  power  over  you,  unless  you  give  them 
sufficient  guaranties,  in  some  shape,  of  a  more  extended  and 
complete  dominion  over  you  than  they  now  have,  or  can  have, 
if  the  connection  with  England  continues  ? 

The  union  of  races  in  Ireland,  it  is  clear,  is  possible  only  on 
the  condition  that  the  Celt  consents  to  be  swallowed  up  in  the 
Saxon.  The  Saxon  must  be  continued  as  the  ruling  race,  and 
for  Celtic  Ireland  we  should  have  a  Saxon  Ireland.  The  orig- 
inal population  of  the  island,  the  oldest  people  now  known,  re- 
taining, perhaps,  the  earliest  civilization  of  which  any  traces 
have  been  preserved,  would  become  gradually  extinguished 
through  slavery,  or  lost  in  the  dominant  race.  No  friend  to 
Ireland  can  wish  this.  We  wish  to  see  Celtic  Ireland  presenr- 
ed.  We  would  not  see  the  old  Irish  nationality  destroyed,  or 
even  weakened.  We  respect  it,  and  should  regret  to  see  the 
old  Celtic  civilization  give  way  to  the  Anglo-Saxon.  We  may 
not  like  to  have  the  Irishman  perpetually  thrusting  his  nationality 
into  our  faces,  telling  us,  when  he  is  pleased  with  us,  that  we 
have  a  great  deal  of  the  Irishman  in  us,  and  cursing  us  as  a 
Saxon  dog  when  we  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  displease  him,  but 
we  would  not  see  him  less  of  an  Irishman  than  be  is.  We  are 
Saxon,  and  intend  to  remain  so  ;  for  we  are  not  yet  convinced 
that  we  cannot  be  Catholic  without  being  Celtic ;  but  we  know 
few  things  more  ridiculous  than  the  Irishman  who  disowns  his  own 
order  of  civilization,  and  undertakes  to  pass  for  a  Yankee.  A 
Yankeefied  Irishman  is  a  sorry  sight.  He  has  abandoned  the 
good  qualities  of  his  own  race,  without  adopting  the  good  qual- 
ities of  ours,  and  is  merely  a  compound  of  the  bad  qualities  of 
each.  No  :  let  the  Irishman  remain  an  Irishman,  and  the  An- 
glo-Saxon remain  an  Anglo-Saxon  ;  and  while  they  study  to  love 
and  respect  each  other  as  brothers,  let  neither  attempt  or  sop- 
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pose  that  either  ought  to  be  the  other.  Each  has  his  peculiar 
excellences,  and  each  his  peculiar  defects,  and  it  is  not  neces« 
sary  to  undertake  to  strike  the  balance  between  them.  We 
would  have  neither  swallowed  up  in  the  other.  In  our  day- 
dreams for  Ireland,  we  have  pictured  her  rising  from  her  thral- 
dom, after  ages  of  oppression  and  misery,  to  her  proper  rank 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  a  genuine  Celtic  kingdom,  re- 
taining and  transmitting  the  virtues  and  the  glories  of  the  old 
Celtic  race.  The  union  of  Saxon  and  Celt  on  the  soil  of  Ire- 
land for  such  an  end  is  impossible,  and  any  end  for  which  it 
could  be  effected  would  be  opposed  to  it,  and  necessarily  tend 
to  defeat  it. 

For  the  same  reason,  we  are  opposed  to  the  call  for  a  union 
without  distinction  of  creed.  Celtic  Ireland  is  at  heart  Cath- 
olic, and  can  be  nothing  else.  Its  essential  character  is  gone, 
if  it  ceases  to  be  Catholic.  Protestant  Ireland  is  English,  and 
depends  for  its  existence  on  the  connection  with  England.  Sev- 
er that  connection,  give  the  power  to  the  national  party,  and  it 
would  soon  melt  away  before  Catholic  Ireland.  Protestant  Ire- 
land knows  this.  On  what  conditions,  then,  will  it  make  com- 
mon cause  with  Catholic  Ireland  ?  On  the  condition  that  Cath- 
olic Ireland  is  to  rule  ?  Not  at  all.  It  will  demand  a  guaran- 
ty that  Catholic  Ireland  shall  either  cease  to  be  Catholic,  or  be 
subject  to  Protestant  Ireland.  The  Protestant  cooperation  can 
be  purchased  on  no  other  condition,  unless  we  suppose  the 
Protestants  are  prepared  to  sign  their  own  death-warrant  as 
Protestants ;  and  this  guaranty  must  be  given  in  the  shape  of 
democracy,  or  in  that  of  indifferentism,  for  it  can  be  given  in 
no  other.  If  the  patriots  waive  their  Catholicity,  put  their 
Church  out  of  the  question,  and  make  politics  the  paramount 
affair,  the  Protestant  may  consent  to  unite  with  them,  if  he 
is  to  run  no  great  pecuniary  hazard  ;  for  he  knows  very  well, 
that,  when  Catholics  suffer  any  interest  to  take  precedence  of 
tbeir  religion,  or  when  they  become  willing  to  forsake  it  for  a 
temporal  object,  however  laudable  in  itself,  there  is  very  little 
to  be  feared  from  it.  Indifferentism  is  sure  to  follow,  and  then 
in  religious  matters  the  Protestant  can  have  every  thing  his  own 
way.  Democracy,  which  in  a  country  like  Ireland  roust  be 
Jacobinism,  will  afford  him  an  equal  guaranty,  and  therefore  in 
a  Jacobinical  revolution  he  might  not  be  unwilling  to  engage  ; 
for  he  cannot  but  see  that  a  democracy  in  Ireland  would  throw 
the  whole  power  of  the  state  into  the  Protestant  party,  who  are 
the  principal  owners  of  the  soil.     The  natural  tendency  of  a 
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democracy  is  to  throw  the  power  of  the  state  into  the  bands  of 
the  property-holders  by  the  voluntary  action  of  the  party  with- 
out property,  and  to  engross  a  whole  people  with  their  material 
interests.  A  people  ruled  by  the  representatives  of  money, 
and  engrossed  with  material  interests,  make  but  sorry  Catholics, 
—  such  Catholics  as  Protestants  would  have  nothing  to  fear  from. 
But  a  democratic,  or  rather  Jacobinical,  Ireland  under  the  rule 
of  Protestant  proprietors  and  indifferent  demagogues,  bent  only 
on  material  interests,  would  be  any  thing  but  Celtic  Ireland, 
and  do  any  thing  but  preserve  the  old  Celtic  civilization  and 
the  primitive  virtues  of  the  Milesian  race. 

The  call  for  a  union  of  parties  in  Ireland  without  distinctioft 
of  race  or  creed  proceeds  on  what  we  regard  as  a  false  assump- 
tion, namely,  that  the  real  enemy  of  Ireland  is  the  England  oul 
of  Ireland.  That  enemy  is  England  in  Ireland,  and  an  enemy 
that  would  be  too  strong  for  the  Celtic  population,  evea  if  it  had 
no  connection  with  England  out  of  Ireland.  Ireland  is  lost,  if 
she  severs  her  connection  with  Great  Britain  before  she  has 
subdued  the  England  on  her  own  soil.  What  seems  to  us, 
then,  Ireland's  true  policy  is,  to  detach  the  England  out  of 
Ireland  from  the  Anglo-Irish,  and  gain  its  support  for  the  na- 
tional party.  We  would  use  the  connection  ior  the  benefit  of 
Celtic  Ireland,  instead  of  seeking  to  get  rid  of  it.  England  has 
no  real  interest  in  supporting  at  the  expense  gf  the  Celto-Irish 
the  Anglo-Saxon  party  in  Ireland,  and  she  does  it  only  because 
she  believes  that  it  is  through  their  means,  and  theirs  only,  that 
she  has  been  able  to  keep  the  crown  of  Ireland  united  with  her 
own.  They  were  her  garrison  in  the  country.  She  was  ob- 
liged to  support  them,  or  lose  the  crown  of  Ireland.  Let  Cei*' 
tic  Ireland  make  her  peace  with  England  out  of  Ireland,  and 
she  can  easily  use  the  power  of  the  imperial  government  to 
protect  her  against  the  England  in  Ireland,  from  whom  she  suf- 
fers her  principal  grievances.  This  may  require  time  for  its 
full  accomplishment ;  but  it  is  not  impracticable.  Let  the  case 
be  presented  to  the  British  government  on  its  merits,  as  a  ques- 
tion of  justice  and  sound  policy,  without  any  vexing  questions 
as  to  race  or  to  bygone  times,  without  any  thing  to  humble 
the  pride  of  either  party,  or  to  revive  old  animosities,  and  we 
are  sure  that  the  government  could  be  induced  to  take  the  side 
of  the  Irish  people,  and  to  redress  their  grievances,  as  fir  as 
it  is  in  the  power  of  government  to  redress  them. 

The  gifted  author  of  the  work  before  us,  while  his  book 
shows  clearly  that  the  real  enemy  of  Ireland  is  on  her  own  soil, 
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seems  to  think  that  the  true  policy  for  the  patriots  is  the  reverse 
of  this.  He  appears  to  think  that  the  landlords  —  the  real 
oppressors  of  Ireland  —  would  soon  be  brought  to  terms,  if 
they  no  longer  had  England  to  back  them.  But  he  seems  to 
us  to  forget  that  it  is  an  axiom  in  political  science,  that  they 
who  bold  the  balance  of  the  property  of  a  nation  are  its  mas- 
ters. Man  against  money  struggles  in  vain.  We  have  never 
read  or  heard  of  a  successful  agrarian  party,  and  in  a  war  of 
the  poor  against  the  rich  we  have  invariably  found  the  poor 
defeated.  Nineteen  twentieths  of  the  soil  of  Ireland,  we  are 
told,  are  held  by  the  Anglo-Irish  party,  and  the  commercial 
and  manufacturing  capital  of  the  national  party  is  far  from  suf- 
ficient to  overbalance  this  proportion  of  the  landed  property. 
Their  combined  wealth  must  fall  far  short  of  that  of  their  ene- 
mies. Let  the  national  party  do  their  best,  then,  whatever  their 
numbers,  their  personal  skill  or  bravery,  and  they  can  gain,  at 
most,  only  a  transient  success,  as  the  experience  of  ages  has 
proved.  The  victory,  if  gained,  will  slip  from  their  grasp  as 
soon  as  won. 

We  know  it  is  said  that  these  landlords  may  be  dispossessed, 
their  estates  confiscated,  and  distributed  among  the  members 
of  the  national  party.  That  is  very  true,  if  you  have  already 
a  strong  national  government  firmly  established  which  is  dis- 
posed to  do  it ;  but  not  otherwise.  A  mob  can  plunder  and 
lay  waste,  but  it  cannot  confiscate,  for  it  has  no  fisc.  The  na- 
tional party,  supposing  it  to  have  succeeded,  supposing  it  to 
have  got  the  landlords  in  its  power,  could,  undoubtedly,  con- 
fiscate their  estates  ;  but  the  difficulty  is,  that  it  cannot  succeed 
until  it  has  confiscated  them.  If  it  had  on  its  own  side  men 
who  would  or  could  advance,  on  a  pledge  of  the  lands,  the 
oecet sary  funds  for  carrying  on  the  war,  this  difficulty  might  be 

Et  over  ;  but  it  has  not,  and  the  scrip  of  the  patriots  issued  on 
ids  not  in  their  possession,  we  apprehend,  would  be  at  a 
heavy  discount  in  foreign  markets.  The  contributions  of 
Irish  patriots  out  of  Ireland  would,  no  doubt,  be  something, 
but  allogetber  inadequate  to  the  struggle  which  the  landlords 
would  find  means  enough  to  protract. 

We  mi^  be  wrong,  but  we  have  no  belief  that  the  patriots, 
obliged  to  struggle  single-handed  against  the  landholders,  let 
alone  Er^hnd,  would  be  able  to  sustain  themselves.  In  such 
struggles  numbers  alone  are  not  enough,  and  even  personal 
bravery  is  not  much,  as  the  whole  history  of  the  world  proves. 
The  first  want  of  Ireland  is  some  power  to  control  the  land- 
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lords  and  to  compel  them  to  do  justice  to  their  tenants  ;  and  we 
cannot  see  where  she  is  to  get  this  power,  but  from  the  imperial 
government.  .The  landlords  themselves  dread  the  appeal  of 
the  patriots  to  that  government,  and  feel  that  their  security  is. 
much  more  endangered  by  Irish  loyalty  than  by  Irish  rebellion, 
as  has  been  proved  on  more  occasions  than  one ;  and  the  very 
moment  the  imperial  government  shall  undertake  to  restrain 
their  excesses,  and  to  compel  theni  to  treat  their  tenants  with 
ordinary  humanity,  they  will  themselves  turn  patriots,  and  shout 
^'  Repeal  !  "  as  loud  as  the  loudest.  Is  not  this  evident  from 
the  fact,  that  they  are  constantly  fomenting  and  exaggerating 
what  they  are  pleased  to  term  Irish  disloyalty  ?  Is  it  not  plain 
that  what  they  most  dread  is  that  the  patriots  should  supplant 
them  at  the  English  court  ?  And  is  not  this  precisely  what  they 
study  to  prevent  ?  How,  then,  can  the  Irish  patriot  mistake 
his  true  policy  ? 

The  author  seems  to  us,  also,  to  proceed  on  the  assunoption, 
that  the  Irish  owe  no  allegiance  to  the  British  crown.  But  in 
taking  this  ground,  is  he  not  playing  into  the  hands  of  Ireland's 
worst  enemies  ?  By  what  means  do  the  landlords  contrive  to 
practise  their  oppression  with  impunity  ?  By  what  means  do 
they  contrive  to  secure  the  protection  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, while  they  starve  their  tenantry,  or  compel  them  to  seek 
relief  in  exile,  or  from  the  hands  of  strangers  ?  Is  it  not  bjr 
filling  the  ears  of  that  government  with  tales  of  Irish  disloyalty  ? 
Is  it  not  by  making  the  government  believe  that  the  Irish  re* 
^ard  the  sway  of  the  English  as  a  usurpation,  and  themselves  as 
free,  at  any  moment  the  opportunity  offers,  to  throw  it  off,  and 
therefore  that  it  must  not  treat  them  as  loyal  subjects,  and  moat 
place  no  reliance  on  their  professions  of  loyalty  ?  Was  it  not 
O'Connell's  greatest  difficulty  to  convince  the  government  of  bb 
loyally,  and  of  that  of  the  Repeal  movement  ?  Has  not  Eif- 
land  supported  the  landlords  and  their  party  almost  solely  on 
the  pretence,  if  it  be  a  pretence,  that  it  is  only  through  tbem 
that  it  can  retain  the  crown  of  Ireland,  and  that  to  abandon 
them  and  to  support  the  Celto-Irish  would  be  only  to  give  op 
the  possession  of  Ireland  altogether  ?  Is  it  wise,  then,  to  pro* 
claim  a  doctrine  which,  if  really  held  by  the  Irish,  would  folHr 
confirm  what  their  enemies  allege,  and  appear  to  go  far  towann 
justifying  the  Irish  policy  of  the  English  government  ? 

Aside  from  the  abominable  measures  adopted  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  which  were  adopted  to  a 
great  extent  in  England  herself  as  well  as  in  Ireland,  and  which 
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the  Act  of  Emancipation  has  now  abolished  in  both  countries, 
the  English  policy  in  the  government  of  Ireland  has  evidently 
been  founded  on  the  assumption,  that  the  Irish  deny  their  allegi- 
ance to  the  crown,  and  hold  themselves  free,  whenever  the  oc- 
casion offers,  to  throw  it  off.  Supposing  this  to  be  true,  sup- 
posing that  England  is  to  govern  Ireland  at  all,  it  will  be  hard 
to  prove  that  her  policy  has  not  been  in  the  main  just  and  ne- 
cessary. If  Ireland  denies  her  allegiance,  she  may  complain 
that  England  has  attempted  to  govern  her,  but  she  cannot  com- 
plain that  England  has  governed  her  as  a  disloyal  province, 
ready  at  any  moment  to  break  out  into  open  revolt.  No  dis- 
loyal people  has  the  right  to  complain  of  not  being  well  gov- 
erned ;  you  must  acknowledge  your  allegiance  to  the  crown  be- 
fore you  have  a  right  to  its  protection.  If  we  are  not  mistaken, 
the  Irish  patriots  have  made  the  world  resound  with  their  com- 
plaints of  England's  misgovernment  of  Ireland  ;  will  they  ex- 
plain to  us  on  what  grounds  they  have  made  these  complaints,  if 
they  have  never  owed  allegiance  to  the  crown  ?  The  only  thing, 
if  they  take  this  ground,  of  which  they  can  have  any  right  to 
complain  is,  that  England  originally  invaded  Ireland,  and  has 
attempted  to  keep  possession  of  her.  After  all,  is  it  not  in  this 
view  of  the  author  that  lies  the  secret  of  much  of  the  misery 
which  Ireland  has  been  compelled  to  suffer  for  so  many  ages  ? 
The  Abbe  MacGeoghegan,  an  Irish  patriot,  in  his  History  of 
Ireland  Ancient  and  Modern  (pp.  255,  256),  says,  — "  The 
sway  of  the  English  in  Ireland  was  considered  by  the  natives 
as  a  violence,  an  injustice,  and  usurpation  ;  consequently,  any 
engagement  made  with  them  was  looked  upon  not  to  be  bind- 
ing. They  did  not  think  themselves  bound  by  the  law  of  na- 
ture, which  forbids  us  either  to  take  the  goods  of  others  or  to 
do  violence  to  their  will.  They  therefore  thought  themselves 
dispensed  with,  from  keeping  their  word  with  a  people  who 
observed  no  treaty  with  them,  and  whose  only  rule  was  the  law 
ot  the  strongest ;  like  a  man  who,  having  given  his  purse  to 
save  his  life,  thinks  he  has  a  right  to  reclaim  it  when  the  dan- 
ger is  over.  These  are  the  principles  the  Irish  observed 
in  their  conduct  towards  the  English."  Whether  these  prin- 
ciples are  sound  or^unsound  is  not  the  question  we  raise  ;  but 
is  not  the  fact,  that  the  Irish  originally  acted  on  them,  the 
secret  of  that  distrust  of  the  native  Irish  which  the  English 
government  has  so  generally  manifested  ?  Has  not  England 
chosen  to  assume  that  the  Irish  continue  to  act  on  these  prin- 
ciples ?    And  if  they  do  act  on  them,  how  can  she  trust  them  ? 
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What  other  course  is  left  for  her,  than  to  plant  her  garrisons 
throughout  the  kingdom,  to  hold  the  natives  down  by  the  strong 
arm  of  power,  and  to  lavish  her  favors  upon  her  colonies  set- 
tled among  them  ?  It  was  the  only  condition  on  which  she 
could  keep  possession  of  the  island.  Did  the  Irish  suffer  ? 
Were  they  oppressed  ?  What  then  ?  It  was  their  own  fault ; 
it  was  owing  to  their  determination  to  revolt,  to  resist  her  au- 
thority, whenever  they  could.  Certainly,  England  has  taken 
this  view  of  the  case,  and  this  is  the  only  reason  that  can  be 
assigned  why  her  Irish  subjects  have  not  been  as  well  governed 
as  her  English  subjects. 

That  the  Irish  have  not  been  sufficiently  careful  to  undeceive 
England  on  this  point,  and  to  place  their  loyalty  beyond  a  ques- 
tion, and  that  many  of  those  who  have  assumed  to  speak  for 
them  have  from  time  to  time  used  language  which  favors  the 
view  the  British  government  has  taken,  may  be  true ;  but  that 
the  great  body  of  the  Irish  people  have  continued  in  a  state  of 
actual  or  virtual  rebellion  against  British  authority,  from  the  time 
of  Henry  the  Second  down  to  our  own  day,  we  are  loath  to 
believe.     We  regard  it  as  a  mistake,  in  which  the  government 
has  persevered  through  the  influence  of  the  anti-national  party 
in  Ireland.     But  be  this  as  it  may,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the 
patriots  should  lose  no  time  in  removing  the  fact  or  the  pretext 
on  which  the  British  government  justifies  or  attempts  to  justify 
its  Irish  policy.     The  English  government  claims  the  crown 
of  Ireland  as  inseparably  united  to  her  own,  and  she  has  exer- 
cised the  lordship  of  Ireland  for  these  seven  hundred  years. 
Whether  its  claim  be  valid  or  invalid,  she  will  not  voluntarily 
surrender  it.     She  will  hold  on  to  it  as  long  as  she  is  able. 
Threats  will  not  induce  her  to  relax  her  grasp.     If  you  make 
her  feel  that  her  possession  is  insecure,  you  make  it  her  duty, 
in  her  view  of  her  rights,  to  take  that  course  which  in  her  judg* 
ment  will  most  efl^ectually  guard  it  against  your  attempts  to 
wrest  it  from  her ;  and  if  you  sufier  in  consequence,  she  wiU 
feel  that  the  responsibility  is  yours,  not  hers. 

Moreover,  the  declaration.  No  allegiance  to  the  British  crown, 
and  that  it  is  not  treason  to  seek  to  overthrow  its  authority 

f  laces  Ireland  in  a  very  unpleasant  condition.  It  dissolves  the 
rish  state,  dissolves  every  civil  and  political  institution  which 
the  patriots  will  acknowledge  to  be  such,  annihilates  the  entire 
body  politic  and  corporate,  and  leaves  the  Irish  without  either 
civil  rights  or  civil  duties.  Ireland  has  no  national  government 
aside  from  the  English  government ;  and  separate  from  Eng- 
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hnd,  politically  considered,  there  is  no  Irish  people.  The  old 
Irish  state  subsisting  at  the  Conquest  has  been  destroyed  ;  the 
old  native  kings  and  chieftains  have  no  longer  any  political  ex- 
istence in  regard  either  to  foreigners  or  to  the  natives.  Sever- 
ed from  England,  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  are  thrown  back 
into  a  state  of  nature,  and  have  not  a  single  political  or  civil 
faculty.  The  case  is  not  with  her  as  it  was  with  us  when  we 
declared  our  independence,  as  some  of  her  patriots  at  home 
and  in  this  country  seem  to  imagine.  We  had  local  colonial 
governments,  with  their  roots  in  the  nation,  and  prevented  only 
by  the  overshadowing  of  the  British  crown  from  being  supreme 
governments.  The  removal  of  the  crown  did  not  dissolve  them  ; 
it  left  them  standbg  in  the  plenitude  of  national  sovereignty, 
and  the  allegiance  we  had  given  to  the  crown  was  naturally 
transferred  to  them, —  if,  indeed,  it  was  not  already  due  them, 
and  due  to  the  crown  only  through  them.  But  in  Ireland  there 
is  nothing  of  this.  Her  government  is  not  a  national  govern- 
ment under  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  but  it  derives  from  the 
British  government,  and  is  the  British  government  itself,  ex- 
tended to  Ireland  as  an  'integral  part  of  the  empire.  To  throw 
o£f  the  allegiance  to  the  crown  is  not  to  transfer  it  to  the  local 
government,  for  the  local  government  goes  with  the  crown.  It 
is  not  to  transfer  it  to  the  present  Irish  nobility,  because  they 
are  Irish  nobles  only  by  virtue  of  the  connection  with  England. 
Consequently,  the  declaration  would,  as  we  say,  annihilate  po- 
litical Ireland,  and  leave  her  without  any  political  existence 
whatever,  and  without  any  nucleus  or  germ  of  reorganization. 
Would  the  patriots  reduce  tlieir  beautiful  country  to  this  de- 
plorable condition  ? 

No  people  can  live  in  such  a  deplorable  condition,  for  no 
peofde  cao  live  where  there  is  no  government,  no  public  au- 
tiiority,  no  law,  no  Justice ;  and  no  people  reduced  to  such  a 
condition  can  ever  of  themselves  recover  from  it.  The  patriots 
may  imagine,  that,  if  severed  from  England,  they  could  recon- 
stitute the  state,  reestablish  government,  and  provide  for  its 
wise  and  just  administration  ;  but  this  is  the  dream  of  inexperi- 
ence or  enthusiasm.  You  may  talk  this  to  the  disciples  of  a 
school  that  holds  Providence  to  be  superfluous,  and  regards 
man  as  his  own  sire  ;  but  it  is  too  late  to  talk  it  to  Christians 
and  statesmen.  Constitutions  are  generated,  not  made  ;  they 
may  be  imposed  upon  a  people  by  a  competent  authority,  but 
can  never  be  created  by  the  people  themselves.  No  people 
ever  did,  or  ever  can,  give  themselves  a  constitution  ;  for  no 
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people  can  act  as  a  people,  till  constituted.  Moreover,  there 
is  no  government  where  there  is  no  loyalty,  and  loyalty  to  one's 
own  creations  is  impossible  and  absurd.  The  Irish,  even  if  so 
much,  could  only  enter  into  a  voluntary  association,  and  form  a 
sort  of  voluntary  engagement  with  each  other  ;  but  such  asso- 
ciation is  not  a  state,  —  has  not  a  single  element  of  a  state, 
—  and  such  engagement  is  no  political  constitution,  and  has 
and  can  have  of  itself  no  legal  force  or  sanction.  It  can 
have  no  right  to  impose  its  acts  as  laws,  or  to  exact  and  en- 
force obedience  to  them.  Nothing  is  government  that  is  not 
over  the  governed,  sovereign  {super ^  supemuSj  superus);  and 
that  is  not  over  them  which  they  themselves  make  and  may 
unmake  at  will.  Authority  speaks  always  from  above,  not  from 
below. 

It  is  true  that  the  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  might  remain, 
if  the  connection  with  England  were  severed,  and,  as  the  only 
surviving  element  of  the  old  Celtic  constitution,  she  would,  no 
doubt,  legally  inherit  the  full  sovereignty  of  the  Irish  state,  and 
that,  too,  without  claiming  temporal  dominion  for  the  Church, 
jure  divino.  The  people  might  then,  indeed,  rally  under  the 
authority  of  the  Irish  hierarchy,  and  reestablish  through  them 
a  legal  political  order.  But  we  cannot  in  these  times  expect 
them  to  do  so.  It  would  by  no  means  suit  the  politicians,  and 
we  may  be  sure  that  they  would  never  consent  to  it,  unless  on 
the  condition  that  they  themselves  should  govern  the  hierarchy; 
which  would  involve  the  destruction  of  the  Church  in  Irehnd 
by  making  it  their  tool,  and  thus  destroy  again  the  very  condi* 
tion  of  temporal  government. 

Under  whatever  point  of  view  we  consider  the  subject,  then, 
the  denial  of  allegiance  to  the  British  crown,  or  rather  to  the 
Irish  crown  inseparably  united  with  the  British,  seems  to  us,  to 
say  the  least,  bad  policy.  The  patriots  are  ill  prepared  to  takft 
that  ground  ;  and  the  consequences  of  taking  it,  in  the  present 
state  of  things,  would  prove  ruinous  to  the  national  cause.  It 
would  place  them  and  their  followers  out  of  the  protection  of  the 
law,  would,  at  best,  establish  belligerent  relations  between  them 
and  England,  and  give  to  England  the  right,  as  far  as  in  her 
power,  to  rule  Ireland  by  military  law.  Before  attempting  to 
resume  the  independence  of  the  Irish  crown,  they  should  pre* 
pare  an  Irish  head  to  wear  it ;  or,  in  other  words,  obtain  Soi 
their  country  a  national  organization  which  can  legally  assume 
the  exercise  of  national  sovereignty  the  moment  independence 
of  England  is  declared. 
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We  cannot,  it  is  plain  from  this,  sympathize  with  the  move- 
ment of  the  Young  Ireland  party  for  the  complete  national  in- 
dependence of  their  country.  Their  movement,  if  not,  as  Eng- 
land holds  it,  treasonable,  is  at  least  premature  and  impolitic. 
They  would  6nd  it  a  difficult  matter  to  succeed  even  against 
the  Anglo-Irish  alone,  and  could  have  no  reasonable  prospect 
of  success  against  them  backed  by  the  whole  force  of  the  em- 
pire. They  could,  in  all  human  probability,  count  only  on  ex- 
periencing the  defeats  so  often  and  so  fatally  experienced  by 
their  ancestors.  Their  attempt  is  undeniably  rash,  and  there- 
fore unlawful.  They  have  no  moral  right  to  make  it,  and  can- 
not with  a  safe  conscience  persuade  others  to  join  them  in  it. 
We  know  it  is  easy  to  sneer  at  the  timid  counsels  of  prudence, 
yet  prudence  is  one  of  the  cardinal  virtues.  He  who  engages 
in  a  rash  enterprise  is  responsible  for  the  consequences.  He 
who  induces  men  to  rebel,  even  for  a  legitimate  cause,  when 
there  is  no  reasonable  prospect  of  success,  is  guilty  of  a  mortal 
sin  ;  and  if  they  are  shot  down  in  the  battle  he  provokes,  he  is 
guilty  of  their  blood.  We  say  not  this  because  we  are  a 
*'  moral  force  "  man.  We  do  not  belong  to  the  party  of  the 
Broadbrims,  and  have  no  wish  to  engraft  Quakerism  upon 
Catholicity.  We  believe  in  the  lawfulness  of  resistance  to  tyr- 
anny, and,  if  need  be,  by  physical  as  well  as  by  moral  force. 
Assure  us  that  the  cause  is  just,  that  physical  force  is  neces- 
sary, that  there  is  a  reasonable  chance  of  success,  place  us 
under  the  authority  of  one  who  has  a  legitimate  right  to  lead 
us,  and  we  have  no  scruple  in  resorting  to  arms,  and  commit- 
ting the  issue  to  the  God  of  batdes.  But  to  resort  to  arms, 
or  to  induce  others  to  do  so,  against  an  existing  authority, 
without  any  probability  of  success,  is  a  presuming  on  Provi- 
dence, which  by  no  casuistry  we  are  acquainted  with  can  be 
justified. 

But  even  pass  over  this,  and  suppose  success,  the  triumph 
in  arms  of  the  patriots,  the  chief  difficulty  remains.  The  pa- 
triots will  not  acknowledge,  we  may  be  sure,  any  temporal  do- 
miDion  in  the  Church  ;  for  at  home  and  abroad  they  proclaim 
the  independence  of  the  political  order,  thank  God  that  the 
time  when  the  Church  guided  politicians  has  passed  away,  and 
they  will  hardly  allow  her  to  pronounce  on  the  morality  of 
their  acts.  Suppose  the  Irish  crown  severed  from  the  British, 
where  is  the  Irish  head  to  wear  it  f  No  doubt,  there  are  Irish 
heads  enough  worthy  of  a  crown,  both  by  descent  and  by 
personal  qualifications ;  but,  unhappily,  there  are  too  many  of 
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them,  and  no  possible  means  of  adjusting  their  rival  claims. 
They  will  never  be  able  to  agree  among  themselves  which  shall 
wear  it.  The  Anglo-Irish  state  dissolved,  what  is  to  take  its 
place  ?  If  you  suppose  the  old  chieftains  and  kings,  you  must 
suppose  also  the  old  intestine  divisions  and  internal  wars.  If 
they  are  not  supposed,  the  power  must  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  military  chiefs  who  have  led  on  the  army  to  victory.  These, 
having  no  legal  sanction  for  their  authority,  can  exercise  it  only 
despotically,  and  establish  nothing  but  a  military  despotism. 
They  will  soon  quarrel  with  one  another,  and  renew  and  per- 
petuate in  Ireland  the  state  of  things  we  have  seen  for  the  last 
thirty  years  in  the  once  prosperous  Spanish  colony  of  MexicOi 
and  which  is  worse,  if  possible,  than  even  the  present  misrule 
and  oppression  under  the  Anglo-Irish  faction. 

But  many  of  the  reasons  which  bear  against  the  movement 
for  national  independence  bear  equally  against  the  policy  of 
simple  legislative  independence.  Mr.  O'Connell  acknowledged 
his  allegiance  to  the  United  Crown,  and  sought  only  by  repeal 
of  the  Act  of  Union  to  restore  the  Irish  Parliament.  His  poli- 
cy, as  a  future  policy  for  Ireland,  we  certainly  hold  to  be  wise 
and  just ;  but  it  seems  to  us,  like  the  Young  Ireland  movement 
which  grew  out  of  it,  premature,  and,  in  the  present  posture  of 
affairs,  not  desirable.  In  attempting  the  melioration  of  Ire- 
land, we  should  certainly  look  to  Repeal,  to  legislative  inde- 
dependence,  to  an  Irish  Parliament,  as  essential,  but  not  as  the 
first  measure  in  the  order  of  time.  If  Ireland  were  one  and  in- 
divisible, if  her  population  were  homogeneous,  marked  only  by 
the  ordinary  diversities  of  rank  and  condition,  and  if  the  real 
enemy  to  be  overcome  were  not  on  her  own  soil,  and  likely  to 
remain. there  notwithstanding  Repeal,  we  certainly  should  re- 
gard it  as  essential,  not  only  as  a  future,  but  also  as  a  present 
measure.  But  this,  unhappily,  is  not  the  fact.  Unless  we  bi?e 
been  deceived  in  all  the  information  we  have  been  able  to  col- 
lect, there  are  two  Irelands,  one  within  the  other,  diverse  h 
race,  in  character,  in  religion,  and  interest.  The  one  is  CeMe 
Ireland,  the  other  is  English  Ireland.  The  former  is  oppress- 
ed, the  latter  is  the  oppressor.  The  most  pressing  evil  of  Ire- 
land, as  we  understand  it,  is  Anglo-Irish  or  Protestant  land- 
lordism, and  the  primary  want  is  power  to  abolish,  modify, 
or  restrain  it.  The  simple  question  then  is.  Would  Repeal  and 
the  restoration  of  the  Irish  Parliament  give  to  Celtic  Ireland 
this  power  }  If  not,  nothing  of  any  real  value  would  be  gain- 
ed ;  and  Repeal  would  not  give  this  power,  unless  it  transferred 
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the  government  to  the  bands  of  the  national  party.      Would  it 
do  this  ? 

We  lay  it  down  as  an  axiom  in  politics,  that,  in  a  represent- 
ative government  at  least,  power  follows  the  balance  of  prop- 
erty, —  is  inevitably  in  the  hands  of  the  party  which  represents 
the  majority  of  the  wealth  of  the  nation.  That  party  wields  the 
administration,  and  dictates  its  measures.  The  Anglo-Irish 
are  at  present,  for  Ireland,  that  party,  and  Repeal  can  be  ob- 
tained only  on  condition  that  it  respects  their  titles  and  con- 
firms them  in  their  possessions.  What  power  over  them,  then, 
will  the  national  party  acquire  by  Repeal  ?  If  you  suppose  Re- 
peal, you  must  suppose  an  Irish  government  composed  of  the 
king,  lords,  and  commons,  each  with  a  veto  on  the  other.  The 
king  will  be  represented  by  a  viceroy  appointed  by  the  British 
government,  and  removable  by  the  crown.  He  will  always 
represent  English  interest  and  influence.  The  lords  will  be 
composed,  almost  exclusively,  of  the  obnoxious  Protestant 
landholders,  the  present  oppressors  of  Celtic  Ireland.  The 
commons  will  be  composed  of  deputies  chosen  by  the  boroughs 
and  counties,  and  will  be  divided,  —  a  majority,  perhaps,  or- 
dinarily of  the  Celtic  *or  national  party.  Such  will  be  the  con- 
stitution and  composition  of  the  Irish  government,  and  we  de- 
mand. What  measure,  tending  to  restrain  the  excesses  of  the 
landlords  and  to  redress  the  grievances  of  their  tenantry,  could 
be  forced  through  it  i  The  viceregal  court  and  the  lords,  both 
Anglo-Irish,  Protestant,  and  of  the  same  party,  with  the  same 
interests,  would  naturally  unite  and  act  in  concert  ;  and  what 
could  the  commons,  divided  as  they  would  be  among  them- 
selves, —  for  the  landlords  would  always  be  able  to  return  a 
large  minority,  if  not  occasionally  a  majority,  of  the  members, 
—  be  able  to  effect  against  them  f 

Are  we  referred  to  the  conquests  made  by  the  commons  of 
EngkuDid  f  Be  it  so.  But  we  challenge  the  friends  of  Repeal 
to  point  us  to  a  single  conquest  effected  by  the  commons  of 
Eogknd  of  the  kind  needed  for  the  redress  of  such  grievances 
as  now  exist  in  Ireland.  The  law  touching  these  grievances 
is  DO  better  in  England  than  it  is  in  Ireland.  The  English 
landlord  bas  as  much  legal  power  to  oppress  his  tenantry  as 
bas  tbe  Irish  landlord  ;  and  if  the  Irish  tenantry  are  more  op- 
pressed than  the  English,  it  is  owing  to  other  than  legal  causes. 
The  commons  of  England  may  have  conquered  certain  politt- 
coi  rights  from  the  king,  but  they  have  never  been  able  to 
r«tren^  tbe  privileges  of  the  landlords,  or  to  impose  on  them 
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additional  burdens.  Nay,  the  landlords  have,  during  the 
struggle,  been  able  to  lighten  their  own  burdens,  to  relieve 
themselves  of  knight-service,  and  to  shift  that  burden  —  no 
light  one  —  upon  the  non-landholders.  In  spite  of  all  that  the 
commons  of  England  have  been  able  to  do,  poverty,  distress, 
and  squalid  wretchedness  are  rapidly  becoming  as  great  in 
England  as  in  Ireland  herself.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  t 
population  more  degraded,  more  utterly  abandoned,  than  some 
portions  of  the  English  population.  The  conquests  achieved 
by  the  perseverance  of  the  English  commons  do  not  reach  the 
seat  of  the  evil,  in  either  country,  and  therefore  the  appeal  to 
them  makes  nothing  in  favor  of  the  Irish  Repealer,  even  setting 
aside  the  fact,  that  the  Irish  have  already  secured  to  them  the 
fruits  of  those  conquests.  But  even  if  it  were  otherwise,  noth* 
ing  could  be  concluded  to  the  purpose  ;  for  the  English  com- 
mons were  a  wealthy  middle  class,  which  has  not  its  counter- 
part in  Ireland.  They  represented  a  mass  of  wealth  which  the 
Irish  commons  do  not  and  are  not  likely  to  represent.  They 
are  powerful  at  this  moment,  it  is  conceded  ;  for  the  aggregate 
wealth  which,  through  the  commercial  and  manufacturing 
classes,  they  are  able  to  control,  joined  to  their  own  landed 
possessions,  surpasses  that  represented  by  the  nobility.  But 
in  Ireland  it  is  far  otherwise.  The  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing wealth  of  the  country,  the  main  reliance  of  tlie  Irish 
commons,  bears  no  proportion  to  the  landed  wealth  which 
would  be  against  them.  They  are  comparatively  poor,  and 
whatever  their  patriotism,  they  must  find  themselves  unable  to 
hold  out  against  the  other  two  estates.  Moreover,  in  propor- 
tion as  they  should  increase  in  wealth,  they  would  have  lest 
and  less  sympathy  with  their  poorer  countrymen,  and  be  nuNH 
and  more  attached  to  things  as  they  are,  and  more  and  more 
unwilling  to  engage  in  a  protracted  contest  against  the  nobles, 
with  whose  families  they  would  have  the  ambition  and  the  hope 
to  ally  themselves. 

But  an  Irish  Parliament,  we  are  told,  would  stimulate  iDdcHh 
try,  encourage  commerce  and  manufactures,  and  develop  the 
resources  of  the  country.  It  would  be  Irish,  and  promote 
Irish  interests.  But  would  it  be  Irish  f  That  is  precisely 
what  we  doubt.  The  probability,  to  say  the  least,  is  tbtk 
it  would  be  Anglo-Irish.  But  whence  follows  it  that  it  would, 
even  if  Irish,  stimulate  industry  and  encourage  commerce  and 
manufactures  ?  Why  is  it  that  these  languish  in  Ireland  now  f 
la  it  not  owing  to  the  want  of  Irish  capital,  and  to  the  fiict  tfait 
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as  much  capital  is  already  invested  in  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures in  other  parts  of  the  empire  as  can  be  profitably  so  in- 
vested ?  Will  an  Irish  Parliament  supply  the  want  of  Irish 
capital  ?  Will  it  withdraw  the  capital  now  invested  elsewhere, 
and  reinvest  it  in  Ireland  ?  What  inducements  will  English 
capitalists  have  for  investing  their  capital  in  Ireland  after  Re- 
peal is  carried  that  they  have  not  now  ?  The  law  now  is  as 
iavorable  to  the  investment  of  capital  in  Ireland  as  in  England, 
and  if  capital  does  not  now  flow  thither,  we  cannot  see  what  is 
to  make  it  flow  thither  then.  Will  the  Irish  government  make 
laws  more  favorable  to  the  capitalists  than  the  present  laws  of 
England  ?  What,  then,  is  to  become  of  the  poor  laborer  ? 
You  can,  by  your  laws,  increase  the  profits  of  capital  only  by 
diminishing  the  profits  of  labor,  and  the  profits  of  labor  are 
low  enough  now,  in  all  conscience. 

Then,  again,  commerce  and  manufactures  have  their  bounds, 
and  cannot  be  pushed  beyond  certain  limits  without  a  ruinous 
revulsion.  The  great  evil  of  our  modern  society  lies  pre- 
cisely in  the  fact  that  commerce  and  manufactures  are  pushed 
too  far.  They  are  overdone.  They  call  around  them  a  larger 
population  than  they  can  feed.  To  secure  to  capital  its  re- 
turns, or  to  save  the  merchant  and  manufacturer  from  ruin, 
the  laborers  dependent  on  them  must  be  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment about  a  third  or  fourth  part  of  their  time,  and  left  to  steal, 
beg,  or  starve,  and  not  unfrequently  to  all  three.  Hence  the 
terrible  misery  of  the  laboring  classes  all  through  Europe  in 
modern  times  ;  and  hence  your  Red  Republicans  and  your 
socialistic  insurrections  and  revolutions  which  within  the  last  year 
have  astonished  and  shaken  the  world.  Any  further  extension 
of  the  modern  industrial  system,  save  as  it  comes  in  the  natu- 
ral course  of  things,  is  madness.  Commerce  lives  only  by  agri- 
culture and  manufactures.  The  agriculture  of  Ireland  will 
demand  no  extended  commerce,  and  the  manufacturing  power 
DOW  in  operation,  or  ready  to  be  put  in  operation  at  a  moment's 
warning,  elsewhere,  is  more  than  sufficient  to  glut  and  to  keep 
glutted  the  markets  of  the  world.  The  application  of  steam  to 
DaFigation  and  production,  the  invention  and  adoption  of 
hbor-aaving  machinery,  during  the  last  half-century,  have 
caused  the  power  of  production  to  exceed,  in  the  existing  eco- 
nomical systems  of  society,  the  power  of  consumption  ;  and 
you  cannot,  unless  you  can  double  the  latter,  extend  the  former, 
without  a  loss  which  must  fall  somewhere,  and  which,  wherev- 
•r  it  falls  io  the  first  instance,  roust  inevitably,  in  the  last,  fall 
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on  the  laborer.  In  other  words,  the  interests  of  agriculture 
and  labor  cannot,  in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  sustain  a 
more  extended  system  of  commerce  and  manufactures  than  is 
now  in  operation.  These  have  reached  the  highest  proportioo 
they  will  bear,  and,  if  we  do  not  misunderstand  the  late  Euro- 
pean revolutions,  a  far  higher  proportion  than  they  will  bear. 
Their  continuance  on  their  present  scale  must  necessarily  re- 
sult, not  in  stimulating  labor  and  developing  the  agricultural 
resources  of  nations,  but  in  depressing  agriculture  and  in  re- 
ducing wages  below  the  minimum  of  human  subsistence,  and 
therefore,  ultimately,  in  their  own  ruin  and  that  of  the  people. 
Their  further  growth,  if  healthy,  in  one  country  must  be  toeir 
decline  in  another ;  and  this  further  growth  is  more  likely  to 
be  in  this  country  than  in  any  European  country.  The  seat  of 
empire  is  evidently  passing  from  the  Old  World  to  the  New, 
and  the  grand  highway  of  trade  is  hereafter  to  be  across  this 
continent  and  the  Pacific  to  the  old  Asiatic  world,  which  may 
ere  long  in  no  small  degree  supplant  the  European. 

A  hasty  glance  at  the  British  European  empire  is  sufficient  to 
show  that  its  commercial  and  manufacturing  power  has  reached, 
perhaps  passed,  its  culminating  point.  It  is  now  sustained 
only  by  encroaching  on  the  interests  of  agriculture  and  the  wages 
of  labor.  Up  to  a  certain  point,  commerce  and  manufactures 
enhance  the  wages  of  labor  and  the  profits  of  agriculture  ;  but 
pushed  beyond  that  point,  they  have  the  opposite  effect.  Thai 
they  have  been  pushed  beyond  that  point  in  Great  Britain 
seems  to  us  evident  from  the  depression  experienced  by  the 
agricultural  interests,  the  ruinous  poor-rates  assessed  upoo 
small  farmers,  and  the  inability  of  the  laborers  to  find  constaot 
employment  or  sufficient  wages  for  their  comfortable  subsist- 
ence. They  now  tax  land  and  labor.  Ireland,  after  Repeal  at 
well  as  now,  will  be  attached  to  the  empire,  and  must,  in  some 
degree,  share  its  prosperity  and  its  adversity.  It  is  certain 
that  she  cannot  extend  the  aggregate  capital  now  invested  in 
the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom,  with* 
out  an  injury  to  the  empire  which  she  herself  will  not  be  able 
altogether  to  escape.  All  she  can  hope  to  do  is,  to  gain  at 
the  expense  of  England,  —  to  transfer  to  herself  a  portion  of  the 
commerce  and  manufactures  now  confined  to  the  sistert  island. 
That  is,  she  can  hope  to  make  herself  a  huge  manufacturing 
establishment  and  a  vast  entrepdt  of  commerce  only  by  com- 

Eeting  successfully  with  England,  who  already  has  the  start  of 
er,  as  many  natural  advantages  as  she  has,  and  infinitely  more 
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acquired  advantages.  She  must  transfer  the  manufacturing 
capital  and  establishments  from  England  to  herself,  and  coax 
the  English  ships  from  English  harbours  to  her  own.  Now 
when  somebody  will  tell  us  by  what  means  this  can  be  done, 
we  will  concede  that  a  Parliament  in  College  Green,  Dublin, 
will  do  more  for  encouraging  the  commercial  and  manufacturing 
industry  of  Ireland,  and  the  development  of  her  natural  re- 
sources, than  the  United  Parliament  in  St.  Stephen's,  West- 
minster, but  not  till  then. 

But  a  national  Parliament  will  put  an  end  to  absenteeism, 
compel  the  landlords  to  reside  on  their  own  estates,  to  look 
after  the  welfare  of  their  tenantry,  and  to  spend  their  revenues 
at  home  instead  of  a  foreign  country.  That  it  will  put  an  end 
to  absenteeism  is  not  so  certain.  Absenteeism  is  an  old  com- 
plaint, and  we  find  that  it  existed  before  .the  Legislative  Union, 
Day,  Isefore  the  Protestant  Reformation,  and  that  king  after 
king  exerted  his  power  to  compel  the  Irish  landlords  to  reside 
at  home  on  their  estates,  and  look  after  their  people,  but 
always  with  indifferent  success.  What  has  been  may  be  ;  and 
if  a  national  legislature  did  not  formerly  prevent  absenteeism, 
we  see  not  the  certainty  that  it  will  hereafter  prevent  it.  The 
royal  court  at  London  will  always  present  attractions  for  the 
rich,  the  accomplished,  the  ambitious,  the  fashionable,  the  dis- 
sipated, the  frivolous,  the  vain,  superior  to  those  of  the  vice- 
roy's court  at  Dublin  ;  and  as  long  as  it  does,  absenteeism  will 
continue.  As  long,  also,  as  living  on  the  Continent  continues 
to  be  less  expensive,  and  society  more  attractive,  than  in  Eng- 
land or  Ireland,  men  whose  estates  are  embarrassed,  and  who 
are  unable  to  keep  up  at  home  establishments  suitable  to  their 
social  rank,  will  seek  longer  or  shorter  residences  abroad. 
This  may  or  may  not  be  an  evil,  but  it  is  what  an  insular  peo- 
ple must  always  be  more  or  less  exposed  to. 

Then  it  is  far  from  certain  that  the  home  residence  of  the 
absentee  landlords  would  cure  all  the  evils,  or  any  considerable 
portion  of  the  evils,  of  which  the  Irish  people  complain.  One 
of  the  great  evils  to  which  they  are  exposed,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve Paul  Peppergrass,  Esq.,  is  the  constant  annoyance  ex- 
perienced from  the  efforts  of  Protestant  landlords  to  pervert 
them  to  Protestantism.  Colonel  Templeton  is  to  some  extent 
a  resident  landlord,  and  when  he  is,  he  is  constantly  annoying  his 
tenantry  by  his  proselyting  zeal,  and  his  agent  takes  advantage 
of  this  zeal  to  cover  his  worst  villauies.  These  landlords  are 
nearly  all  Protestants,  and  their  residence  at  home  would  only 
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increase  this  evil.  Tbey  would  want  some  employment,  and 
they  would  be  driven  to  the  work  of  proselyting  by  the  neces- 
sity of  filling  up  their  vacant  hours.  As  to  spending  their 
money  at  home,  we  cannot  see,  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the  doc- 
trine of  free  trade,  of  which,  we  believe,  Mr.  O^Connell  was 
an  advocate,  that  it  makes  any  difference  to  the  tenant  where 
his  landlord  spends  his  income,  unless,  indeed,  by  spending  it 
we  understand  giving  it  away.  The  greatest  advantage  we  can 
see  that  would  be  gained  by  the  home  residence  is,  that  it  might 
diminish  the  importance  and  the  iniquity  of  the  middlemen  ;  but 
Colonel  Templeton's  agent,  Archibald  Cantwell,  is  hardly  to 
be  preferred  to  a  middleman  ;  and  it  is  certain,  if  Paul  Pepper- 
grass,  Esq.,  has  given  us  a  true  picture  of  society  in  Ireland, 
that  the  end  of  absenteeism  would  not  be  the  end  of  the  evils 
experienced  ;  for  all  the  evils  he  depicts  take  place,  if  we  re- 
member aright,  under  resident  landlords. 

When  through  the  imperial  government  the  Irish  landlords 
are  shorn  of  their  power  to  oppress,  the  Irish  have  improved 
their  material  condition,  and  there  are  no  longer  any  special 
causes  of  hostility  between  the  two  Irelands,  legislative  inde- 
pendence will  become  a  wise  and  useful  measure,  and  may  be 
easily  obtained.  It  may  then  be  a  step  towards  national  inde- 
pendence, because  then  the  Irish  Parliament  may  become  the 
depositary  of  the  sovereignty  after  the  rejection  of  the  English 
crown,  and  enable  the  Irish  to  separate  from  England  without 
dissolving  the  state  and  annihilating  the  body  politic.  But  till 
then,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  at  this  distance  and  from  all  the 
information  we  have  been  able  to  collect,  the  true  policy  of  the 
Irish  patriot  is,  to  hold  on  to  the  connection  with  England,  and 
to  labor  to  turn  it  to  the  advantage  of  his  countrymen. 

The  first  step,  it  seems  to  us,  should  be,  to  supplant  the  An* 
glo-Irish  party  at  the  English  court  and  in  the  imperial  Parlia- 
ment, and  thus  secure  the  protection  of  the  government  for  the 
national  party,  —  induce  England  to  govern  Ireland  tbrougfi 
the  Celtic  Irish  instead  of  the  Anglo-Irish.  Surely  this  can  be 
done.  The  patriots  assuredly  will  not  contend  that  tbey  are 
inferior  in  any  respect  to  their  opponents,  that  the  Celt  muat, 
in  any  sphere,  pale  before  the  Saxon.  Assuredly,  it  must  be 
far  easier  for  them  to  supplant  the  landlords  by  their  talents^ 
learning,  eloquence,  and  statesmanship,  than  to  conquer  them, 
and  England  into  the  bargain,  by  force  of  arms. 

Ireland  has  one  hundred  and  five  members  of  Parliament. 
Let  her  first  care  be  to  elect,  not  only  patriotic  members,  but 
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members  who  will  do  her  credit,  who  will  be  more  than  a 
match  for  a  like  number  of  the  English  members  in  learning  and 
talenty  in  their  genius  for  business,  and  their  clear  and  compre- 
hensive views.  Let  them  be  men  of  character,  men  whose 
support  a  ministry  would  seek,  and  whose  opposition  it  would 
dread.  She  of  course  has  such  men,  and  can  elect  them  ;  or 
else  how  would  she  prosper,  were  she  to  set  up  on  her  own 
account?  Let  her  throw  a  body  of  one  hundred  and  five 
members,  or  even  one  half  of  that  number,  into  Parliament, 
who  are  not  men  of  theories,  not  men  thrown  off  their  balance 
by  their  memories,  or  their  recollections  of  Tara's  Halls  or 
Brian  Boru,  but  men  who,  while  they  love  their  country, 
while  they  are  true  to  Irish  interests,  love  also  the  empire, 
know  its  interests,  and  are  ready  to  promote  them,  and  she 
will  have  a  weight  in  Parliament,  and  therefore  with  the  crown, 
that  will  secure  her  a  hearing  and  a  redress  of  her  grievances. 
Let  her  not  feel  that  she  is  robbed  of  her  crown.  Her  crown 
remains  and  is  hers,  as  much  as  ever  it  was,  only  it  is  united 
with  the  British  crown  ;  Victoria  is  her  queen  as  well  as  Eng- 
land's queen,  and  the  union  need  imply  no  more  subjection  in 
the  one  country  than  in  the  other.  Let  her  assert  her  inde- 
pendence, not  of  the  crown,  but  as  a  free  member  of  the  Unit- 
ed Kingdom,  and  compel  England  to  divide  with  her,  as  she  has 
already  been  compelled  to  divide  with  Scotland,  the  power  and 
glory  of  the  empire.  Let  her,  by  a  representation  fitly  chosen, 
enter  with  a  free  and  a  bold  heart  the  Parliamentary  lists,  and 
in  her  collected  wisdom,  practical  sense,  firm  speech,  and  dig- 
nified bearing,  contend  for  the  rights  and  well-being  of  her 
children  as  British  subjects,  and  on  the  broader  ground  of  justice 
and  humanity,  and  no  son  of  hers  can  fear  that  she  will  come 
off  second  best. 

But  whatever  the  policy  the  patriotic  Irish  may  agree  upon, 
we  hope  they  will  hesitate  long  before  they  revive  the  late  sys- 
tem 01  agitation.  If  we  have  not  misinterpreted  the  views  of 
the  able  author  of  the  work  before  us,  he  has  no  great  confi- 
dence in  that  system,  and  does  not  regard  it  as  likely  to  effect 
much  for  Ireland.  For  ourselves,  we  would  not  say  that  it  has 
utterly  failed,  or  that  it  has  effected  nothing  ;  for  Catholic  Ire- 
land certainly  holds  to-day  a  much  more  important  place  in 
the  estimation  of  the  British  ministry  than  she  did  before 
Mr.  O'Connell  commenced  his  agitation  for  Repeal,  and  the 

5overnment  would  now  hardly  venture  to  treat  the  Catholic 
rish  with  the  cool  contempt  or  indifference  of  former  times. 
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Nevertheless,  this  may  be  due  in  the  main  to  Catholic  emanci- 
pation,  and  might,  perhaps,  have  been  effected  by  other  modes 
of  operation  less  expensive  than  agitation.  We  are  not  igno- 
rant of  the  immense  popularity  of  what  is  called  ^^  peaceful 
agitation,"  even  out  of  Ireland,  and  with  others  than  Irishmen. 
A  few  months  since,  it  was  a  word  of  great  potency.     It  was 

J)ronounced  with  enthusiasm  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and 
etched  its  echoes  from  Paris,  and  even  from  the  Eternal  City. 
The  disaffected  of  all  lands,  reformers  of  all  classes  and  grades, 
resorted  to  it  as  the  grand  lever  by  which  to  move  the  world  ; 
and  it  seemed  to  be  universally  agreed  that  Mr.  O'Connell,  wbo 
was  improperly  regarded  as  its  originator,  for  he  only  adopted  it 
from  the  sectarian  associations  of  the  day,  who  in  their  turn  only 
adopted  it  from  the  French  Jacobins,  had  discovered  and  ap- 
plied the  secret  of  deposing  kings,  displacing  dynasties,  sub- 
verting governments,  breaking  up  the  constitutions  of  states, 
resolving  nations  into  primeval  chaos,  reconstructing  society, 
and  regaining  the  terrestrial  paradise,  legally,  constitutionally, 
peacefully,  without  violence,  and  without  disorder.  The  split 
in  Conciliation  Hall,  the  recent  violent  revolutions  in  Europe, 
the  unfurling  of  the  Red  Flag  by  the  Parisian  agitators,  the 
madness  of  the  mob  of  Germany  and  Austria,  and  the  nefarious 
efforts  of  the  Mamiani  ministry  to  strip  the  Holy  Father  of  his 
temporal  dominions  and  to  hold  him  a  prisoner  in  his  own  cap- 
ital, to  say  nothing  of  the  abortive  insurrection  in  Ireland,  all 
legitimate  fruits  of  what  in  its  origin  was  peaceful  agitation,  have 
opened  some  people's  eyes  to  the  system  itself,  and  made  some 
persons  suspect  that  its  wisdom,  its  safety,  and  its  efficacy 
have  been  not  a  little  overrated.  For  ourselves,  we  have  al- 
ways distrusted  the  system,  and  we  have  opposed  it  in  our 
writings  for  the  last  twenty  years  with  what  little  power  we  had. 
The  system  is  essentially  despotic  ;  it  places  reason  at  the 
service  of  passion,  and  seeks  to  crush  the  mdividual  freedom  of 
thought  by  the  overwhelming  force  of  combination  and  numbers. 
It  begins  by  organizing,  under  the  lead  of  self-appointed  and 
irresponsible  chiefs,  an  association  for  the  accomplishment  of  t 
given  object.  Whatever  of  free  thought,  of  deliberation,  of 
calm  reason  is  permitted  must  precede  the  organization  of  the 
association  ;  none  can  be  allowed  afterwards.  When  the  as* 
sociation  is  formed,  the  work  is  to  agitate,  not  to  reason, —to 
overawe,  not  to  discuss,  —  to  crush  opposition,  not  to  convince. 
The  only  study  then  is  to  inflame  the  passions  or  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  association,  and  to  compel  those  who  stand  aloof  from  h^ 
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as  tbey  value  their  reputations,  their  possibility  of  being  on  pass- 
able terms  with  their  neighbours,  to  fall  in  and  go  on  with  it.  If 
they  do  not  fall  in  and  go  on  with  it,  they  are  traitors  to  their 
country,  to  God,  to  humanity,  to  reason,  to  virtue ;  and  he  who 
ventures  to  doubt  the  infallibility  of  the  association,  and  to  think 
and  act  for  himself,  whether  the  association  be  for  Repeal  as  in 
Ireland,  or  whether  it  be  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  as  in  Eng- 
land and  this  country,  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  the 
establishment  of  Fourierism,  the  spread  of  Protestantism,  or  the 
conversion  of  the  Pope,  —  for  they  are  all  based  on  the  same 
general  principle,  and  differ  only  as  to  their  respective  ends,  — 
must  be  denounced,  and  the  whole  force  of  the  association  must 
be  brought  to  bear  against  him,  to  blast  his  reputation,  to  crip- 
ple his  exertions,  to  crush  him  to  the  earth,  and  pulverize  him 
beneath  the  trampling  of  its  feet.  O'Connell  was  a  kind,  lib- 
eral, generous-hearted  man,  a  sincere  Catholic,  and  remarka- 
ble for  his  tender  piety ;  but  how  often  did  he  denounce  and 
blast  those  of  his  fellow-laborers  who  attempted  independent 
thought  and  action  !  Yet  it  was  not  he  that  did  it ;  it  was  his 
system  that  compelled  him  to  do  it.  Of  what  use  his  associa- 
tion, if  divided  within,  if  it  did  not  speak  one  voice,  and  pre- 
sent a  uniform  front  to  the  enemy  } 

It  is  not  to  the  agitation  which  arises  from  free  and  earnest 
discussion  that  we  object ;  nor  the  free  and  full  discussion  of  all 
the  great  questions  which  are  in  their  nature  open  to  discussion. 
What  we  object  to  is  agitation  systematized  and  carried  on 
through  self-constituted  and  therefore  irresponsible  associations. 
These  associations  are  the  grand  feature  of  our  times,  and  they 
are  of  most  dangerous  tendency.  In  the  hands  of  a  great  and 
good  man,  as  was  O^Connell,  directed  by  his  wisdom,  loyalty, 
taith,  and  piety,  they  may,  perhaps,  be  comparatively  harmless  ; 
but  formed  for  social  or  political  reforms,  and  placed  in  the 
bands  of  such  men  as  Ledru  RoUin,  Blanqui,  Raspail,  Cabet, 
or  Proudhon,  or  such  men  as  are  at  the  head  of  the  Protestant 
Alliance  or  the  various  Antislavery  societies,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  they  are  powerful  engines  for  mischief.  They  tend  neces- 
sarily to  swamp  the  individual  in  the  crowd,  and  to  establish  a 
central  despotism,  which  no  freeman  can  endure.  If,  like  the 
Church,  they  were  Divinely  constituted,  and  placed  under  the 
control  of  Divinely  commissioned  chiefs,  who  have  from 
Almighty  God  the  promise  of  infallibility,  they  of  course 
would  be  compatible  with  the  roost  perfect  freedom,  and  their 
force  would  be  really  a  moral  force  ;  but  as  they  are,  —  purely 
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buman  associations,  self-formed,  sanctioned  by  no  regular  an* 
thoritj,  and  under  the  control  of  self-appointed  leaders,  —  thej 
are  pure  despotisms,  are  a  contrivance  to  do  by  force  of  cook* 
bination  and  numbers  what  no  one  has  any  right  to  do,  further 
than  he  can  do  it  by  individual  thought  and  action.  They  are^ 
to  our  way  of  thinking,  far  more  fatal  in  the  long  run  to  a  people 
than  war  itself.  War  slays  the  body  and  mangles  the  limbs,  k 
is  true  ;  the  moral  force  of  these  associations  kills  reason,  slays 
the  soul  itself.  A  people  worthy  of  freedom  will  scorn  them* 
Even  in  O'Connell's  hands  the  system  became  intolerable  ;  its 
own  children  revolted  against  it,  and  he,  heart-broken^  went  to 
die  in  a  foreign  land. 

In  a  religious  point  of  view,  the  system  has  a  most  deleterkxn 
effect.  It  destroys  the  freedom  of  the  clergy,  and  ensbiTet 
religion.  Its  tendency  is  to  concentrate  the  mind  and  tbe  heart 
on  a  given  object,  and  to  keep  out  of  sight  every  thing  else. 
It  agitates  for  that  one  object,  makes  it  all  in  aU,  engrosses 
the  mind  and  heart  with  it  alone.  That  one  object  becomes 
the  only  thing  seen,  the  only  thing  desired,  the  sole  remedy  of 
the  numerous  ills  flesh  is  heir  to.  It  absorbs  all  moral  and  all 
religious  considerations  in  itself,  and  for  the  time  being  religion 
and  morality  are  esteemed  only  as  they  are  subsidiary  to  it«  It 
itself  is  religion.  Agitation  for  it,  then,  must  spare  no  one  who 
opposes  it,  —  the  clergy  no  more  than  the  laity.  It  is  supreme^ 
and  while  it  condescends  to  accept  the  services  of  the  clergr, 
and  to  honor  them  as  long  as  they  serve  it,  it  claims  the  ri^ 
to  sit  in  judgment  on  them  and  to  denounce  them,  if  they  veo* 
ture  to  arraign  it.  It  has  taken  possession  of  the  people,  and 
become  their  guide  and  master.  The  clergy  are  no  longer 
free ;  they  cannot  resist  it,  without  losing  all  influence  with 
them,  and  all  opportunity  to  exercise  for  them  the  functions 
of  their  sacred  ministry ;  and  therefore,  if  they  possibly  can, 
they  must,  as  the  less  of  two  evils,  fall  in  with  it,  and  do  what 
they  can  to  direct  it,  and  to  prevent  it  from  effecting  the  cooh 
plete  spiritual  ruin  of  its  subjects.  But  if  they  fall  in  with  it  as 
the  less  of  two  evils,  the  agitators  immediately  claim  that  it  has 
the  support  of  the  clergy  ;  then  it  is  religious  ;  then  its  cause  is 
the  cause  of  God  as  well  as  of  man  ;  and  then  no  one  with  t 
safe  conscience  can  oppose  it. 

Moreover,  the  notion,  that  this  system  of  agitation  can  be 
carried  on  for  any  great  length  of  time  with  undiminished  enthu* 
siasm  and  remain  peacefuly  is  a  fatal  mistake.  It  certainly, 
when  carried  on  for  temporal  objects,  has  never  yet  been  long 
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itbued  without  resulting  in  physical  violence.  It  has  led  to 
lence  in  Rome  and  Italy,  in  France  and  Germany,  and  even 
Ireland.  The  Young  Irelanders  were  legitimately  begotten 
the  Repeal  agitation,  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  regard  them  as 
ieders.  They  were  its  natural  and  inevitable  development. 
10  had  for  seventeen  years  been  promised  Repeal ;  had  had 
Ir  attention  directed  to  it,  had  been  agitated  and  had  agitated 

it ;  had  been  told,  and  had  believed,  that  Repeal  was  the 
ereign  remedy  for  the  intolerable  evils  under  which  they 
re  steering,  —  evils  rendered  doubly  intolerable  by  the  con- 
lal  direction  of  their  minds  to  them  ;  and  yet  Repeal  did  not 
ne,  did  not  appear  to  be  coming,  — appeared,  in  fact,  as  far 
as  ever.  They  could  wait  no  longer.  It  was  of  no  use  to 
tch  patience  to  them.  Had  you  not  been  doing  all  in  your 
rer  for  seventeen  years  to  render  them  impatient  ?  Had 
1  not  painted  their  sufferings  to  them  in  the  most  vivid 
ors  ?  Had  you  not  exhausted  imagination  and  language  in 
cribing  the  horrors  of  their  condition  ?  Had  you  not  ex- 
ided  all  your  force  in  arousing  them  to  the  most  lively 
se  of  their  wrongs  ?  Had  you  not  inflamed  them,  and 
rked  them  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  impatience  ?  And 
tr  this,  could  you  suppose  they  would  be  calm  and  quiet, 
t  they  would  be  patient^  at  your  bidding  ?  It  is  not  thus  that 
have  learned  human  nature.  They  saw  that  you  had  ex* 
sted  your  peaceful  means,  and  gained  nothing  of  wl  at 
1  had  led  them  to  expect,  and  they  said,  ^^  Since  words 
» try  what  virtue  there  is  in  leaden  balls  and  cold  iron." 
human  nature  always  speaks,  or  we  have  studied  it  to  no 
pose. 

)7hen  by  agitation,  by  appeals  to  sentiment  and  passion,  you 
8  worked  a  people  up  to  that  degree  of  excitement  necessary 
your  purpose,  they  are  no  longer  under  your  control,  and 
:  must  on  with  them  or  be  crushed  by  them.     It  is  idle  for 

to  imagine  that  you  can  hold  them  back.  Your  power  over 
n  is  in  your  sympathy  with  them.  No  matter  now  loudly 
r  cheered  you  yesterday.  No  matter  how  eagerly  they 
g  on  your  words,  or  run  to  do  your  slightest  wish  ;  let  the 
ipathetic  cord  be  broken,  let  them  once  feel  that  you 
30  farther  with  them,  or  that  you  wish  them  to  stop  where 
r  are,  you  are  henceforth  to  them  an  enemy,  a  traitor,  and, 
ead  of  thanking  you  for  what  you  have  done,  they  only 
crate  you  for  what  you  withhold.  Has  not  the  Holy  Father 
lin  the  last  year  experienced  the  truth  of  this  ?    He  did  not 
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agitate  his  people  ;  he  found  them  agitated,  wrought  up  hf 
others  to  a  feverish  state  of  excitemeat  for  political  reforms. 
He  placed  himself  in  sympathy  with  them,  gave  them  political 
reforms,  and  who  ever  saw  a  prince  more  beloved,  a  people 
more  submissive,  more  ready  to  consult  every  wish  of  their 
sovereign  ?  A  whole  year  was  devoted  to  feasting  and  rejoic- 
ing in  honor  of  the  Liberal  Pontiff,  who  loved  his  people,  and 
knew  how  to  march  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  at  its  head. 
A  new  era  had  dawned.  The  Church  had  formed  an  alliance 
with  liberty.  Pius  the  Ninth  had  baptized  Democracy,  and 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  European  Liberals.  How 
did  the  welkin  ring  again  with  shouts  of  Ewiva  Pio  JVbfio  / 
Heretics  and  schismatics,  Jews  and  infidels,  refugees  and 
apostates,  all  joined  in  the  chorus.  A  few  short  months  go 
by,  and  this  Roman  people,  so  devout,  so  loyal,  so  enthii* 
siastically  submissive  to  their  sovereign,  remind  him  gently 
that  there  is  a  little  additional  reform  which  would  please  them 
very  much  ;  he,  as  an  indulgent  father,  grants  it.  Ewiva  Pi0 
Jfono !  —  But,  Santo  Padre^  here  is  one  other  little  reform.  It 
is  conceded.  Ewiva  Pio  Mno ! —  Demand  follows  demand 
till  the  Holy  Father  has  conceded  to  the  last  limit  of  possible 
concession,  if  be  is  to  preserve  government  at  all,  and  then 
what  do  these  same  people  do  ?  They  look  quietly  on,  if 
nothing  worse,  and  see  him  imprisoned  in  his  own  capital,  and 
virtually  stripped  of  all  power  as  a  temporal  prince.  Has  any 
one  been  surprised  ?  Who,  accustomed  to  study  popular 
movements,  did  not  expect,  even  foretell,  as  much,  when  the 
news  of  the  far-famed  amnesty  reached  him  ?  A  short  time 
Fince  Gioberti,  the  O'Connell  of  Italy,  was* all-powerful  with 
the  Italian  Liberals ;  how  is  it  with  him  now,  since  he  has 
attempted  to  restrain  their  movement  within  practical  bounds  i 
Alas  !  be  is  in  a  fair  way  of  being  less  esteemed  by  them  than 
the  very  Jesuits  whose  expulsion  from  all  Italy,  to  please  them, 
he  has  effected.  Nay,  O^Connell  bad  himself  lost  the  control 
of  the  Irish  movement,  and  bad  be  even  retained  all  his  eariy 
vigor,  he  could  not  have  continued  the  tremendous  excitemeot 
of  the  Repeal  year  (1843)  within  its  peaceful,  limits.  Hit 
speeches  even  during  that  year  became  warlike,  and  we  Ibtened 
with  breathless  expectation  to  hear  him  give  the  command* 
'^  Sound  to  the  charge  !  "  At  that  point  neither  he  nor  the  peo* 
pie  could  remain.  And  who  sees  not  that  he  could  not  use 
more  moderate  language,  without  either  undoing  all  he  had  done* 
or  placing  himself  in  opposition  to  the  people  he  had  agitated* 
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nd  then  ceasing  to  be  their  leader  ?  The  latter  is  what  actually 
lappened.  After  1843,  Daniel  O'Connell  ceased  to  be  the 
eader  of  Ireland,  and  the  ceremony  that  took  place  in  his  honor, 
ifter  his  liberation  from  prison,  was  only  the  crowning  of  the 
ictim  for  sacrifice. 

One  thing  only  has  surprised  us.  The  Smith  O'Brien  party 
7as  inevitable,  and  would  have  come,  either  under  the  lead  of 
)'Connell  or  in  spite  of  him,  let  him  have  done  all  that  mortal 
Dan  could  do  to  prevent  it ;  but  we  were  not  prepared  to  find 
t  so  small,  so  insignificant ;  and  we  must  believe  that  the  sus- 
pension of  Repeal  agitation  in  consequence  of  the  arrest  and 
mprisonment  of  O'Connell  and  his  associates  had  in  some 
neasure  abated  the  excitement  of  1843,  and  that,  in  fact,  the 
jish  people  were  far  less  inflamed  than  at  this  distance  appeared. 
Nevertheless,  their  refusal  to  engage  in  the  proposed  insurrec- 
ion,  and  the  readiness  with  which  they  hearkened  to  their  cler- 
y,  is  what  we  did  not  expect,  is,  we  believe,  unexampled  in 
be  history  of  similar  movements,  and  is  in  the  highest  degree 
^editable  both  to  them  and  to  their  clergy.  It  proves  that  the 
ilergy  have  not  yet  lost  their  influence  over  the  mass  of  their 
»eople,  and  also  that  the  people  are  cooler,  are  less  inflammable, 
tave  more  solid  judgment,  more  prudence  and  practical  good 
ense,  than  is  commonly  supposed.  We  have  seen  nothing  in 
beir  history  more  noble  than  their  conduct  on  that  trying  occa- 
ion,  nothing  that  tended  more  to  give  us  a  high  idea  of  their 
lational  character,  or  to  inspire  us  with  stronger  hopes  for  their 
liture  redemption  from  slavery  and  oppression.  They  almost 
brew  a  doubt  on  the  soundness  of  our  doctrine  of  the  danger- 
(usness  of  the  system  of  agitation,  and  would  half  falsify  it,  if 
ve  did  not  find  the  foiled  agitators  and  their  dupes  throwing  th^ 
auk  of  their  miscarriage  on  the  clergy.  Till  we  saw  the  Irish 
efuse,  at  the  direction  of  their  spiritual  guides,  to  embark  in 
$mith  O'Brien's  insurrection,  we  had  no  hopes  for  Ireland  ; 
ow  we  have  no  fears  for  her.  We  see  and  appreciate  her 
baracter  more  truly,  and  know  that  her  friends  often  do  her 
reat  injustice.  We  see,  also,  that  St.  Patrick  still  intercedes 
>r  his  people,  and  that  Almighty  God  has  them  in  his  especial 
eeping.  As  long  as  they  are  prompt  to  obey  their  spiritual 
uides,  nothing  can  harm  them. 

But  we  are  extending  our  remarks  to  an  unreasonable  length. 
The  subject  is  one  of  great  interest,  and  for  us  as  well  as  for 
rishmen.  Indeed,  it  is  an  American  as  well  as  an  Irish 
object.     Irish  politics  are  discussed  here  as  they  are  in  Ire* 
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land.      We   have  associations,   confederations,   and  all  the 
machinery  for  agitation  adopted  in  the  mother  country.     We 
have  newspapers  published  among  us  devoted  exclusively  Id 
Irish  interests  ;   committees  and  directories  are  organized  bv 
Americans  in  our  larger  cities  for  the  management  of  Irish 
affairs  ;   public  meetings  are  held,  speeches  made,  addresses 
delivered,  funds  solicited  and  collected,  as  if  the  country  were 
Ireland  herself,  or,  at  least,  a  British  colony ;  our  candidates 
for  public  office  are  interrogated,  indirectly  at  least,  as  to  tbaur 
views  and  feelings  in  relation  to  Ireland ;  and  the  reputation  of 
Anglo-American  Catholics  depends  with  their  religious  brelb* 
ren,  in  no  small  degree,  on  the  views  they  take  or  do  not  take 
of  Irish  politics.     It  is  thus  that  the  question  is  made  an  Ameri* 
can  question,  with  important  bearings  on  American  politics  and 
American  social  life.     It  is  brought  home  to  our  very  bosomt 
and  business,  and  we  cannot  blink  it  with  safety  to  ourselyeii 
even  if  we  would.     And  now,  during  the  lull  in  Irish  agitatioo, 
now  that  both  moral  force  and  physical  force  have  failed,  at  least 
for  the  present,  is  the  proper  time  for  discussion,  for  taking  a 
new  observation,  and  determining  the  proper  course  to  steer  the 
vessel  hereafter.    With  this  view,  we  have  taken  up  the  subjecti 
and  thrown  out  such  thoughts  as  have  occurred  to  us  in  the 
course  of  our  reading  and  reflection  on  it,  for  several  yean. 
We  have  thrown  them  out  as  suggestions,  to  go  simply  for  whit 
they  are  worth.     If  the  friends  of  Ireland  find  notning  bettart 
let  them  be  accepted  ;  if  they  find  and  can  agree  on  sonoethiiig 
better,  let  them  be  rejected,  and  the  better  adopted.     All  «t 
want  is  the  real  welfare  of  Ireland,  and  we  shall  be  satisfied,  if 
that  is  secured,  whether  it  be  secured  by  means  of  our  suggnil* 
ing,  or  by  means  suggested  by  others   who  differ  from  m^ 
Certain  it  is,  that  the  great  body  of  the  real  friends  of  Irekad 
cannot  be  rallied  under  either  of  the  banners  that  have  here* 
tofore  been  unfurled,  and  that,  to  secure  unanimity  and  conoertf 
a  policy  somewhat  different  from  O'Connell's  and  from  Saudb 
O'Brien's   must  now  be  adopted.      We  can,  as  at  preaeal* 
informed,  see  nothing  more  promising  than  the  course  we  faata 
suggested.     If  others  can,  we  shall  be  happy  to  surrender  to 
their  superior  wisdom  and  better  judgment. 

But  we  have  nearly  lost  sight,  in  following  out  our  owa 
speculations,  of  the  admirable  work  before  us.  We  intended 
to  make  several  extracts  from  it,  as  specimens  of  its  sQrleaad 
thought,  but  we  have  reserved  no  place  for  them,  —  which  il 
the  less  to  be  regretted,  because  betore  this,  we  presume,  it  has 
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)und  its  way  to  all  our  readers,  and  they  have  enjoyed  it  as 
ell  as  we.  The  work  is  not  faultless.  We  have  signified, 
igether  with  our  reasons,  our  dissent  from  a  few  important 
dints,  which  the  author  appears  to  us  not  to  have  duly  con- 
dered.  As  a  literary  work,  it  has  great  merits.  Its  style  is 
ear,  rich,  racy,  flowing,  but  somewhat  careless,  and  occa- 
onally  inexact ;  the  characters  are,  in  general,  well  drawn. 
It  the  action  is  too  hurried,  and  the  events  are  too  crowded, 
be  effect  is  somewhat  injured,  also,  by  selecting,  as  represent- 
ives  of  Protestants,  individuals,  not  worse,  indeed,  than  can 
$  found  in  actual  life,  but  yet  worse  than  the  average  of  the 
ass  they  are  intended  to  represent.  The  faults  which  are 
ipicted  Protestants  will  ascribe  to  the  individual,  not  to 
eir  system.  Ellen  O'Donnell  is  a  noble,  a  high-spirited  girl, 
It  we  should  like  her  better,  if  she  had  more  repose  of  manner, 
id  a  little  more  quiet  dignity.  The  most  touching  scene  to 
t  and  the  most  true  to  nature,  in  the  whole  book,  is  the  scene 
»fore  her  miserable  hovel  between  Kathleen  and  Colonel 
empleton.  It  is  a  scene  drawn  from  nature  by  a  genuine  art- 
U  We  like  Captain  O'Brien,  a  man,  a  gentleman,  and  a  pa- 
iot,  but  we  wish  he  had  been  converted  before  his  betrothal  to 
lien.  We  wish  the  union  of  Catholic  Ireland  and  Protestant 
eland,  intended  to  be  symbolized  by  the  marriage  of  Ellen 
'Donnell  and  Captain  O'Brien,  but  only  by  the  conversion  of 
e  latter,  and  we  wish  to  make  sure  of  the  conversion  before 
B  propose  the  union.  There  occurs,  too,  a  passage  about  the 
plague  spot,"  which  we  shall  hope  to  see  expunged  in  the  sec- 
id  edition.  But,  upon  the  whole,  we  like  Shandy  JWGuirt ; 
9  like  it  for  its  fun,  we  like  it  for  its  genuine  tenderness  and 
I  deep  pathos  ;  we  like  it  for  its  bold  and  manly  tone,  its  free 
d  independent  spirit,  and  above  all,  for  its  uncompromising 
itbolicity,  which  will  not  abate  a  single  genuflection  to  please 
I  the  heretical  kings  in  Christendom.  Thank  you,  Paul 
dppergrass,  Esq.,  for  that  expression,  which,  though  not  to  be 
ken  nor  intended  to  be  taken  to  the  strict  letter,  conveys  the 
Jy  sentiment  worthy  of  one  who  belongs  to  a  church  made 
d  directed  by  God,  and  not  by  man.  The  work  cannot  fail 
do  good.  It  will  tend  to  awaken  more  manly  feelings  and 
luce  a  more  manly  bearing  in  the  Irish  themselves  ;  it  can 
rdly  fail  to  elevate  the  Irish  character  in  the  estimation  of  our 
mmunity,  and  to  create  a  more  respectful  and  a  more  kindly 
;ling   towards  our  Irish  population.      It  will   enable    the 
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American  people  to  account  for  many  of  those  traits  which 
offend  them  in  the  Irish  character,  and  without  discredit  to 
the  Irish  ;  it  will  make  them  feel  that  the  Irish  must  be  a 
wonderful  people,  and  richly  favored  by  Divine  grace,  or  they 
could  not  be  what  they  are,  —  could  not  have  retained  a  sii^ 
human  virtue,  a  single  noble  or  generous  quality.  All  that 
malice  backed  by  power  and  ingenuity  could  do  to  brutiliie 
them,  and  obliterate  every  trace  of  the  image  of  God  to  which 
they  were  created,  has  been  done,  and  yet  they  remain  human, 
and,  in  spite  of  all  their  faults,  in  spite  of  all  the  objectionaUe 
features  of  their  national  character,  and  they  are  many,  tb^ 
compare  in  all  the  nobler  moral  virtues  and  religious  excef> 
lences  more  than  favorably  with  any  other  people  on  the  glcrfit. 
Their  worst  side  is  their  outside.  What  is  objectionable  in 
their  character  lies  on  the  surface,  and  is  seen  at  a  glance. 
Their  virtues  lie  deeper,  and  are  known  only  after  an  intitoala 
acquaintance,  often  are  known  at  all  only  to  Him  for  whose 
sake  alone  they  are  cultivated.  Their  vices  are  in  a  great 
measure  the  result  of  the  condition  in  which  they  have  been 

[placed,  the  evasions  they  have  been  obliged  to  study  in  order  to 
ive,  the  cruelty  and  contempt  with  which  they  have  been 
treated  ;  their  virtues,  through  Divine  grace,  are  their  own,  and 
place  them  first  on  the  list  of  nations.  They  have  so  prospemi 
spiritually  under  their  temporal  adversity,  that  we  almost  drcnd 
to  see  them  exposed  to  the  temptations  of  temporal  prosperitr. 
They  are  now  fulfilling  an  important  mission  in  evangelisaog  toe 
world  ;  through  them,  we  trust,  the  revolted  Saxon  will  \m 
reconquered  to  his  allegiance,  and  great  will  be  their  reward  ia 
heaven.  O,  would  that  our  own  country  enjoyed  the  riches 
possessed  by  Ireland,  and  could  indulge  the  glorious  hopes 
of  her  oppressed  and  earth-abandoned  children !  Happj 
would  it  be  for  our  boasted  and  loud-boasting  republic ;  m 
what  doth  it  profit  a  man,  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose 
his  own  soul  f 
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Let.  IV.  —  England  the  Citfilizer ;  her  History  developed 
in  its  Principles ;  tDith  Reference  to  the  Civilizational  History 
of  Modern  Europe  {America  inclusive)  ^  and  with  a  Fieto 
to  the  Dinouement  of  the  Difficulties  of  the  Hour.  By  a 
Woman.  London.  Simpkins,  Marshall,  &  Co.  January, 
1848.     12mo.     pp.  470. 

This  handsomely  printed  volume,  written  in  a  gibberish 
vhich  is  neither  French  nor  English,  has  been  sent  us  ^^  from 
he  author,"  and  we  can  do  no  less  than  acknowledge  its  recep-> 
:ioo.  It  is  filled  with  the  wild  speculations  and  demoralizing 
heories  to  be  expected  from  "  a  Woman  "  who  has  cast  off 
■eligion,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  the  modesty  and  del- 
cacy  of  her  sex.  In  a  literary  point  of  view,  it  is  beneath 
criticism,  but  it  bears  the  marks  of  some  reading,  and  even  of 
liard,  though  ill-directed,  thinking.  Nature  has  treated  the  au- 
thoress liberally,  and  sh^will  have  much  to  answer  for.  The 
work  could  have  proceeded  only  from  a  strong  mind  and  a  cor- 
rupt heart. 

The  work  itself  pertains  to  the  Socialistic  school,  and,  sub- 
stantially, to  the  Fourieristic  section  of  that  school.  Accord- 
ing to  it,  the  human  race  began  its  career  in  ignorance  and 
weakness,  and  established  a  false  system  of  civilization.  Mod- 
em society,  dating  from  the  fall  of  the  Western  Roman  empire, 
has  been  engaged  in  a  continual  struggle  to  throw  off  that  sys- 
tem, and  to  establish  a  true  system  in  its  place.  It  has  been 
engaged,  thus  far,  in  the  work  of  demolition,  which  it  has  final- 
ly terminated.  It  has  prepared  the  ground  for  true  civilization, 
and  the  human  race  now  stand  waiting,  or  did  stand  waiting  on 
the  first  of  last  January,  the  signal  to  introduce  it,  and  to  put 
an  end  for  ever  to  all  evils,  moral,  social,  and  physical. 

The  old  civilization,  now  effete,  committed  the  capital  error 
of  recognizing  religion, —  in  the  language  of  the  authoress,  su- 
perstition^—  government,  property,  and 'Mhe  ascendency  of 
the  male  sex,"  or  family,  —  for  the  family  cannot  subsist  with- 
out that  ascendency ;  —  the  new  civilization  will  correct  this 
error,  and  for  religion  substitute  science  ;  for  government,  fed- 
eration ;  for  law,  instinct ;  for  property,  communal  wealth  ;  for 
family,  love  ;  and  for  the  ascendency  of  the  male  sex,  the  ad- 
ministration of  women.  Consequently,  the  new  civilization  is 
to  be  a  petticoat  civilization,  in  which  we  must  include  the  hu- 
man race  in  those  genera  which  are  named  after  the  female,  as 
cows,  geese,  ducks,  bens,  &c. 
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Into  the  details  of  this  new  civilization,  or  the  means  bj  which 
it  is  to  be  introduced  and  preserved,  we  need  not  enter.  Some 
things  may  be  assumed  to  be  settled ;  if  not,  the  human  race 
can  settle  nothing,  and  it  is  idle  to  examine  the  claims  of  a  new 
theory.  If  any  thing  can  be  settled,  it  is  that  the  man  is  the 
head  of  the  woman,  —  that  she  is  for  him,  not  he  for  her  ;  and 
that  religion,  government,  family,  property,  are  essential  ele- 
ments of  all  civilization.  Without  them  man  must  sink  below 
the  savage,  for  in  the  lowest  savage  state  we  find,  at  least,  some 
reminiscences  of  th6m.  Any  system  which  proposes  their 
abolition  or  essential  modification  is  by  that  fact  alone  con- 
demned, and  proved  to  deserve  no  examination.  We  do  the 
Socialists  too  much  honor  when  we  consent  to  hear  and  refute 
their  dreams.  We  have  not  at  this  late  day  to  resettle  the 
basis  of  society,  to  seek  for  unknown  truth  in  religion  or  pol- 
itics, in  relation  to  public  or  domestic,  private  or  social  life ; 
we  have  no  new  discoveries  to  make,  no  important  changes  to 
introduce ;  and  all  that  we  need  attempt  is  to  ascertain  the  truth 
which  has  been  known  from  the  beginning,  and  to  conform  our- 
selves to  it. 

Nevertheless,  the  work  before  us  is  a  pregnant  sign  of  the 
times,  and  may  afix)rd  food  for  much  useful  reflection  to  those 
prepared  to  digest  it.  People  who  attend  to  their  own  busi- 
ness, tread  the  routine  their  fathers  trod,  and  attempt  to  dis- 
charge in  peace  and  quiet  the  practical  duties  of  their  state^ 
little  suspect  what  is  fermenting  in  the  heated  brains  of  this  nine- 
teenth century.  They  know  next  to  nothing  of  what  is  going 
on  around  them.  They  look  upon  the  doctrines  contained  iri 
works  like  the  one  before  us  as  the  speculations  of  a  few  insane 
dreamers,  and  are  sure  that  the  good  sense  of  mankind  will  pre- 
vent them  from  spreading,  and  confine  their  mischief  to  the 
misguided  individuals  who  put  them  forth.  They  regard  tbem 
as  too  ridiculous,  as  too  absurd,  to  be  believed.  They  can  do 
no  harm,  and  we  need  not  trouble  our  heads  about  them.  Thb 
is  certainly  a  plausible  view  of  the  subject,  but,  unhappily, 
there  is  nothing  too  ridiculous  or  too  absurd  to  be  believed,  if 
demanded  by  the  dominant  spirit  or  sentiment  of  an  age  or 
country  ;  for  what  is  seen  to  be  demanded  by  that  spirit  or 
sentiment  never  appears  ridiculous  or  absurd  to  those  who  are 
under  its  influence. 

Nothing,  to  a  rightly  instructed  mind,  is  more  ridiculous  or 
absurd  than  the  infidelity  which  so  extensively  prevailed  in  the 
last  century,  and  which  under  another  form  prevails  equally  in 
this.     Yet  when  the  philosophy  which  necessarily  implied  it 
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made  its  appearance,  few  comparatively  took  the  alarm, 
even  learned  and  sound  Churchmen  were  unable  to  persuade 
Qselves  that  there  was  any  serious  danger  to  be  apprehend- 
When  the  philosophers  and  literary  men  went  farther, 
,  developing  that  philosophy,  actually  made  free  with  the 
iptures,  and  even  the  mysteries  of  faith,  the  majority  of 
se  who  should  have  seen  what  was  coming  paid  little  atten- 
1  to  them,  jested  at  the  incipient  incredulity  with  great  good 
nor,  felt  sure  that  no  considerable  number  of  persons  would 
ceed  so  far  as  to  deny  not  only  the  Church,  but  the  very 
stence  of  God,  and  flattered  themselves  that  the  infidelity 
ich  was  manifest  would  prove  only  a  temporary  fashion,  a  rao- 
ntary  caprice,  which  would  soon  become  weary  of  itself,  and 
iporate.     Nevertheless,  all  the  while,  the  age  was  virtually 
del,  and  thousands  of  those  who  had  persisted  in  believing 
re  was  no  danger  were  themselves  but  shortly  after  driven 
D  exile,  or  brought  to  the  guillotine  by  its  representatives, 
le   same  thing  occurs  now  in  regard  to   Socialism.     The 
sat  body  of  those  who  have  faith  and  soimd  principles  look 
Dn  it  as  the  dream  of  a  few  isolated  individuals,  as  undeserv- 
a  moment's  attention,  and  think  it  a  waste  of  time  and  breath 
3n  to  caution  the  public  against  it.     Yet  in  one  form  or  other 
aas  already  taken  possession  of  the  age,  has  armed  itself  for 
ttle,  made  the  streets  of  Paris,  Berlin,  Frankfort,  Vienna, 
d  other  cities,  run  with  blood,  and  convulsed  nearly  the  whole 
^ilized  world.     It  is  organized  all  through  Europe  and  the 
oited  States  ;  scarcely  a  book,  a  tract,  or  a  newspaper  is 
ued  from  a  constantly  teeming  press,  that  does  not  favor  it, 
d  there  is  scarcely  any  thing  else  going  that  can  raise  a  shout 
applause  from  the  people ;  and  yet  we  are  told,  even  by 
ive  men,  that  it  is  a  matter  which  need  excite  no  apprehen- 
n. 

Nor  is  this  the  worst  aspect  of  the  case.   Not  a  few  of  those 
10  shrink  with  horror  from  Socialism,  as  drawn  out  and  set 
'th  by  its  avowed  advocates,  do  themselves,  unconsciously, 
opt  and  defend  the  very  principles  of  which  it  is  only  the 
jical  development ;  nay,  not  only  adopt  and  defend  those 
principles,  but  denounce,  as  behind  their  age,  as  the  enemies  of 
the  people,  those  who  call  them  in  question.     Have  we  not 
ourselves  been  so  denounced?    If  you  doubt  it,  read  the  criti- 
cisms of  The  Boston  Pilot  on  our  review  of  Padre  Ventura's 
Oration,  or  The  JSTew  York  Commercial  Mvertiser^s  notice  of 
our  censure  of  the  Italian  Liberals  for  their  persecution  of  the 
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Jesuits.     Of  course,  these  papers  have  no  authority  6[  their 
own,  but  they  echo  public  opinion,  and  tell,  as  well  as  strawsi 
which  way  the  wind  blows.     If  the  public  condemned  io  ao 
measured  terms  the  ^^  horrible  doctrines"  we  a  few  years  sioee 
put  forth  in  an  Essay  on  the  Laboring  Claasesj  it  has  not  cob- 
demned,  but  through  some  of  its  leading  organs  commended, 
an  article  on  The  Distribution  of  Property^  published  in  Tkt 
Jforth  American  Review  for  last  July,  —  the  most  consemtife 
periodical,  except  our  own,  in  the  country,  —  which  defaadi 
at  length,  and  with  more  ability  than  we  ordinarily  expeel  m 
that  Journal,  the  very  principles  from  which  we  logically  dt- 
rived  them.     We  hold  in  utter  detestation  the  doctrines  of  tbt 
Essay  referred  to,  and  which  raised  a  terrible  clamor  agaiastoi 
throughout  the  country  ;  but  we  proved,  in  our  defence,  aoAm 
one  has  yet,  to  our  knowledge,  ventured  to  maintain  the  ooh 
trary,  that  those  doctrines  were  only  legitimate  conclusiMi 
from  the  Protestant  and  democratic  premises  held  by  the  graft 
body  of  our  countrymen,  and  by  what  they  do  and  must  repii 
as  the  more  enlightened  portion  of  mankind.     In  fact,  a  ntf 
common  objection  to  us  was,  that  we  were  ahead  of  the  Wfj^ 
that  is,  drew  the  conclusions  before  the  people  were  read^l^ 
receive  them.     We  did  but  reason  logically  from  the  priaei^ 
pies  we  had  imbibed  from  public  opinion,  from  general  litif^ 
ture,  and  the  practical  teachings  of  those  we  had  been  acca^ 
tomed  from  our  childhood  to  hear  mentioned  with  honor,  irf 
had  been  required  to  revere,  —  principles  which  we  had  otM 
heard  questioned,  and  never  thought  of  questioning,  till  weiM» 
dertook  to  explain  to  ourselves  the  universal  outcry  which  M 
been  raised  against  us.     As  we  found  our  countrymen  saykK 
two  and  two,  we  thought  we  might  innocently  add,  twom 
two   make  four^   and  complete  the   proposition.     We    WM 
wrong,  not  in  our  logic,  but  in  our  principles.     We  had  troi^ 
ed  the  age  ;  we  had  confided  in  its  maxims,  and  received  liMi 
as  axioms.     As  the  mists  cleared  away,  as  the  gloss  of  nbvihf 
wore  off,  and  the  excitement  of  self-defence  subsided,  we  MV 
the  horrible  nature  of  the  doctrines  we  had  put  forth,  and  19^ 
coiled,  not  only  from  them,  but  from  the  principles  of  wfaid 
they  were  the  necessary  logical  development.     But  the  age  !■§ 
not  followed  our  example.     The  great  body  of  the  people  coa* 
tinue  to  adhere  to  those  principles,  and  will  not  suffer  them  li 
be  questioned. 

No  doubt,  the  majority  of  numbers  are  as  yet  unprepared  M 
adopt  Socialism  as  developed  by  Owen,  Fourier,  Saint-Simoai 
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Cabet,  Proudhon,  or  by  "  A  Woman"  in  the  work  before  us  ; 
but  no  man  who  has  studied  the  age  can,  if  he  have  any  toler- 
able powers  of  generalization,  doubt  that  Socialistic  principles 
are  those  now  all  but  universally  adopted.  They  are  at  the 
bottom  of  nearly  all  hearts,  and  at  work  in  nearly  all  minds ; 
and  just  in  proportion  as  men  acquire  courage  enough  to  say 
not  only  two  and  two,  two  and  two,  but  that  two  and  two  make 
four,  the  age  rushes  to  their  practical  realization, — accepts 
their  logical  developments,  however  horrible,  however  impious. 
There  is  an  invincible  logic  in  society  which  pushes  it  to  the 
realization  of  the  last  consequences  of  its  principles.  In  vain 
do  moderate  men  cry  out  against  carrying  matters  to  extremes  ; 
in  vain  do  practical  men  appeal  to  common  sense  ;  in  vain  do 
brave  men  rush  before  the  movement  and  with  their  bodies  at- 
tempt to  interpose  a  barrier  to  its  onward  progress.  Society 
no  more  —  nay,  less  —  than  individuals  recoils  from  the  con- 
clusions which  follow  logically  from  premises  it  holds  to  be 
sound  and  well  established.  It  draws  practically  those  con- 
clusions, with  a  terrible  earnestness,  and  a  despotism  that  scorns 
every  limitation.  On  it  moves,  heedless  of  what  or  of  whom  it 
may  crush  beneath  the  wheels  of  its  ponderous  car.  Woe  to 
him  who  seeks  to  stay  its  movement !  Social  evils  grow  as  it 
advances,  and  these  it  lays  to  the  charge  of  those  who  would 
hold  it  back,  and  maintains  result  only  from  the  fact  that  it  has 
not  yet  reached  its  goal.  The  reform  is  not  carried  far  enough. 
Put  on  more  steam,  carry  it  farther,  carry  it  farther,  is  the  loud 
cry  it  raises. 

We  see  this  in  the  Protestant  Reformation.  The  Reform- 
ers did  not  fulfil  their  promises,  did  not  secure  to  the  people 
the  good  they  had  led  them  to  expect.  Everybody  saw  this, 
everybody  felt  it ;  for  everybody  found  himself  distracted  and 
unsatisfied.  What  was  the  inference  drawn  ?  That  the  Re- 
formers had  erred  in  principle,  and  that  the  Reformation  could 
not  secure  the  good  promised  ?  By  no  means.  The  people 
had  accepted  its  principle.  The  Reform,  said  they,  is  good, 
is  just  and  true  ;  but  it  has  not  been  carried  far  enough  ;  the 
Reformers  were  only  half  reformed  ;  they  stopped  short  of  the 
mark.  The  Reform  must  not  stop  with  Luther  and  Calvin  ; 
we  must  carry  it  farther.  This  is  wbat[the  children  of  the  Ref- 
ormation said,  as  we  all  know ;  and  they  have  been  from  the 
first  struggling  to  carry  it  farther  and  farther,  and  have  at  length 
carried  it  to  the  borders,  if  not  into  the  regions,  of  nihility.  The 
evils  remain^  nay,  every  day  increase,  and  each  day  a  new  party 
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rises  up  in  the  bosom  of  the  most  advanced  sect,  and  demands 
a  further  advance. 

In  the  political  world  we  see  the  same  thing.  RevolutioD 
has  followed  revolution,  and  no  political  reform  goes  far  enough 
to  satisfy  its  friends.  In  the  last  century,  revolutions  were  jnh 
litical^  and  had  for  their  object  the  establishment  of  political 
equality,  or  democracy.  It  was  soon  seen  that  political  equal- 
ity answers  no  purpose  where  there  is  social  inequality.  A 
writer,  who  could  speak  with  as  much  authority  on  this  subject 
as  any  of  our  contemporaries,  thus  expressed  himself  in  1841  :  — 

^^  But  democracy  as  a  form  of  government,  political  democracy, 
as  we  call  it,  could  not  be  the  term  of  popular  aspiration.  Regard- 
ed  in  itself,  without  reference  to  any  thing  ulterior,  it  is  no  better 
than  the  aristocratic  form  of  government,  or  even  the  monarchical. 
Universal  suffrage  and  eligibility,  the  expression  of  perfect  equal- 
ity before  the  state,  and  which  with  us  are  nearly  realized,  unless 
viewed  as  means  to  an  end,  are  not  worth  contending  for.  What 
avails  it,  that  all  men  are  equal  before  the  state,  if  they  must  slop 
there  ?  If  under  a  democracy,  aside  from  mere  politics,  men  may 
be  as  unequal  in  their  social  condition  as  under  other  forms  of  gov* 
ernment,  wherein  consist  the  boasted  advantages  of  your  democm* 
cy?  Is  all  possible  good  summed  up  in  suffrage  and  eligibili^? 
Is  the  millennium  realized,  when  every  man  may  vote  and  beveled 
for  ?  Yet  this  is  all  that  political  democracy,  reduced  to  its  sun* 
pleat  elements,  proposes.  Political  democracy,  then,  can  never 
satisfy  the  popular  mind.  This  democracy  is  only  one  step-— a 
necessary  step  —  in  its  progress.  Having  realized  equality  before 
the  state,  the  popular  mind  passes  naturally  to  equality  before  so- 
ciety. It  seeks  and  accepts  political  democracy  only  as  a  means 
to  social  democracy ;  and  it  cannot  fail  to  attempt  to  realize  equal- 
ity in  men^s  social  condition,  when  it  has  once  realized  equali^  in 
their  political  condition."  —  The  Boston  Quarterly  Review^  Jan- 
uary, 1841,  pp.  113,  114. 

Political  democracy  leaves  the  principal  social  evils  unre- 
dressed, and  the  causes  which  led  the  reform  thus  far  remain  in 
all  their  force  to  carry  it  still  farther.  Hence  we  see  in  the  pres- 
ent century  the  same  party  which  in  the  last  demanded  polit- 
ical democracy  attempting  throughout  nearly  the  whole  civilized 
world  a  series  of  revolutions  in  favor  of  social  democracy.  The 
leaders  in  the  late  French  Revolution  tell  you  that  it  was  a  so- 
cial revolution  they  sought,  and  that  it  was  this  fact  which  dis- 
tinguished it  from  the  Revolution  of  1789.  In  Italy  and  Ger- 
many two  revolutions  are  going  on  at  once,  a  political  revolu- 
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ion  and  a  social  revolution.  Young  Italy  is  Socialistic  ;  so  is 
iToung  Germany  ;  and  it  was  its  socialistic  character  that  gave 
o  the  movement  of  Ronge  and  his  associates  its  significance 
md  its  moderate  success.  The  race,  modern  philosophers 
el!  us,  is  progressive,  and  in  a  certain  sense  we  concede  it. 
[t  tends  invariably  to  reach  the  end  implied  in  the  principles  it 
idopts  or  the  impulse  it  has  received,  and  that  tendency^  is 
lever  self-arrested.  Its  progress  towards  that  end  is  irresist- 
ble ;  and  when  it  happens  to  be  downward,  as  at  present,  it  is 
earfuUy  rapid,  and  becomes  more  fearfully  rapid  in  propor- 
ion  to  the  distance  it  descends. 

The  only  possible  remedy  is,  not  declamation  against  the 
lorrible  results,  the  pernicious  conclusions,  at  which  the  popular 
nind  arrives,  —  the  resource  of  weak  men,  —  but  the  correc- 
ion  of  the  popular  premises  and  recalling  the  people  to  sound 
irst  principles.  Once  concede  that  even  political  equality  is  a 
;ood,  an  object  worth  seeking,  you  must  concede  that  social 
(quality  is  also  a  good  ;  and  social  equality  is  necessarily  the 
mnihilation  of  religion,  government,  property,  and  family.  The 
ame  principle  which  would  justify  the  Moderate  Republicans 
)f  France  in  dethroning  the  king  would  justify  M.  Proudhon  in 
naking  war  on  property,  declaring  every  rich  man  a  robber, 
md  seeking  to  exterminate  the  Bourgeoisie^  as  these  have 
ilready  exterminated  the  nobility.  There  is  no  stopping-place 
>etween  legitimacy  —  whether  monarchical  or  republican  legit- 
macy  —  and  the  most  ultra  Socialism.  Once  in  the  career  of 
political  reform,  —  we  szy  political^  not  administrative^  reform, 
—  we  are  pledged  to  pursue  it  to  its  last  results.  We  are  mis- 
irable  cowards,  or  worse,  if  we  shrink  from  the  legitimate  de- 
luctions  from  our  own  premises.  There  is  not  a  meaner  sin 
ban  the  sin  of  inconsequence,  — a  sin  against  our  own  rational 
lature  which  distinguishes  us  from  the  mere  animal  world.  If 
ve  adopt  the  Socialistic  premises,  we  must  go  on  with  the  So- 
Jalists  in  their  career  of  destruction ;  nay,  we  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  do  so,  or  strew  the  battle-field  mtb  our  dead  bodies. 
T  we  recoil  from  the  Socialistic  conclusions,  we  must  reexam- 
ne  our  own  premises,  and  reject  distinctly,  unreservedly,  and 
leroically  every  Socialistic  pnnciple  we  may  have  unwittingly 
dopted,  every  Socialistic  tendency  we  may  have  unintention- 
illy  cherished. 

The  people,  it  is  well  known,  do  not  discriminate,  do  not 
>erceive,  until  it  is  too  late,  the  real  nature  and  tendency  of 
heir  principles.     They  mix  pp  truth  and  falsehood,  and  can 
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hardly  ever  be  made  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other. 
They  adopt  principles  which  appear  to  them  sound  and  whole- 
some, and  which  under  a  certain  aspect  are  so,  and,  unconscioai 
of  aiming  at  what  is  destructive,  they  place  no  confidence  io 
any  who  tell  them  they  expose  themselves  to  danger.  Tbey 
see  no  connection  between  their  principles  and  the  conclusioiis 
against  which  we  warn  them,  and  which  they  at  present,  as  wefl 
as  we,  perhaps  view  with  horror  ;  they  therefore  conclude  dnt 
the  connection  we  assert  is  purely  imaginary,  that  we  ourselvei 
are  deceived,  or  have  some  sinister  purpose  in  asserting  it ;  tint 
we  are  wedded  to  the  past,  in  love  with  old  abuses,  because^ 
perhaps,  we  profit,  or  hope  to  profit,  by  them  ;  that  we  do  not 
understand  our  age,  are  narrow  and  contracted  in  our  yiews, 
with  no  love  or  respect  for  the  poorest  and  most  numerous  class. 
In  a  word,  they  set  us  down  as  rank  conservatives  or  aristo- 
crats. No  age  ever  comprehends  itself,  and  the  people,  follow- 
ing its  dominant  spirit,  can  never  give  an  account  of  their  own 
principles.  They  never  trace  them  out  to  their  last  results, 
and  are  unable  to  follow  the  chain  of  reasoning  by  which  hor- 
rible consequences  are  linked  to  premises  which  appear  to  them 
innocent.  They  never  see  whither  they  are  going.  Demo- 
cratic philosophers  themselves  tell  us  as  much,  and  defend  tbew 
doctrine  on  the  ground  that  the  people  are  directed  by  divine 
instincts,  and  obey  a  wisdom  which  is  not  their  own.  To  this 
effect  we  may  quote  the  writer  already  cited,  and  who,  on  tUs 
point,  was  among  the  more  moderate  of  his  class.  In  an  arti- 
cle on  Philosophy  and  Common  Sense  ^  which  had  the  honor  to 
be  commended  by  Victor  Cousin,  he  says  :  — 

*'  Philosophy  is  not  needed  by  the  masses :  but  they  who  8epa^ 
ate  themselves  from  the  masses,  and  who  believe  that  the  maaset 
are  entirely  dependent  on  them  for  truth  and  virtue,  need  it,  in  o^ 
der  to  bring  them  back  and  bind  them  again  to  universal  Human* 
ity.  And  they  need  it  now,  and  in  this  country,  perhaps,  as  mu^ 
as  ever.  The  world  is  filled  with  commotions.  The  masses  are 
heaving  and  rolling,  like  a  mighty  river,  swollen  with  recent  rains, 
and  snows  dissolving  on  the  mountains,  onward  to  a  distant  and  on- 
known  ocean.  There  are  those  among  us,  who  stand  awe-strud[, 
who  stand  amazed.  What  means  this  heaving  and  onward  rolling? 
Whither  tend  these  mighty  masses  of  human  beings  ?  Will  they 
sweep  away  every  fixture,  every  house  and  bam,  every  mark  « 
civilization?  Where  will  they  end?  In  what  will  they  end? 
Shall  we  rush  before  them  and  attempt  to  stay  their  progress  ?  Or 
shall  we  fall  into  their  ranks  and  on  with  them  to  their  goal  ?  '  Pall 
into  their  ranks  ;  be  not  afraid  ;  be  not  startled  ;  a  divine  intUmei 
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ruides  and  moves  onward  that  Jieaving  and  rolling  mass ;  and  law- 
ess  and  destructive  as  it  may  seem  to  you,  ye  onlookers,  it  is  nor- 
nal  and  holy,  pursuing  a  straight  and  harmless  direction  on  to  the 
inion  of  Man  with  God/  So  answers  philosophy,  and  this  is  its 
^lory.  The  friends  of  Humanity  need  philosophy,  as  the  means 
>f  legitimating  the  cause  of  the  people,  of  proving  that  it  is  the 
ight,  and  the  duly,  of  every  man  to  bind  himself  to  that  cause,  and 
o  maintain  it  in  good  report  and  in  evil  report,  in  life  and  in  death. 
They  need  it,  that  they  may  prove  to  these  conservatives,  who  are 
rightened  almost  out  of  their  wits  at  the  movements  of  the  masses, 
ind  who  are  denouncing  them  in  no  measured  terms,  that  these 
novements  are  from  God,  and  that  they  who  war  against  them 
ire  warring  against  truth,  duty,  God,  and  Humanity.  They  need 
t,  that  they  may  no  longer  be  obliged  to  make  apologies  for  their 
levotion  to  the  masses,  their  democratic  sympathies  and  tendencies. 
They  who  are  persecuted  for  righteousness^  sake,  who  are  loaded 
mih  reproach  for  their  fidelity  to  truth  and  duty,  who  are  all  but 
;ast  out  of  the  pale  of  Humanity,  because  they  see,  love,  and  pur- 
ine Humanity's  true  interests,  —  they  need  it,  that  they  may  com- 
}rehend  the  cause  of  the  opposition  they  meet,  forgive  their  ene- 
nies,  silence  the  gainsayer,  and  give  to  him  that  asks  it  a  reason 
!br  the  hope  that  is  in  them.  The  friends  of  progress,  here  and 
everywhere,  need  it,  that,  having  vindicated,  legitimated  progress, 
IS  philosophers,  they  may  go  into  the  saloons,  the  universities,  the 
lalls  of  legislation,  the  pulpit,  and  abroad  among  the  people,  and 
preach  it,  with  the  dignity  and  the  authority  of  the  prophet."  — 
The  Boston  Quarterly  Review,  January,  1838,  pp.  10^4,  105. 

It  is  necessary  to  take  this  ground,  or  give  up  democracy, 
(vhich  Mr.  Bancroft  defines  '^  Eternal  Justice  ruling  through 
the  people,"  as  wholly  indefensible  ;  for  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
popular  movements  are  blind,  and  that  in  them  the  people  are 
borne  onward  whither  they  see  not,  and  by  a  force  they  com- 
prehend not.  Hence  it  is  easy  to  understand,  that,  retaining  in 
their  memories  traces  of  former  instructions,  they  may  recoil 
svith  horror  from  the  last  consequences  of  Socialism,  and  yet  be 
intent  only  on  developing  Socialistic  tendencies,  and  crushing  all 
Dpposition  to  them. 

Socialism  is,  moreover,  presented  in  a  form  admirably 
adapted  to  deceive  the  people,  and  to  secure  their  support. 
It  comes  in  a  Christian  guise,  and  seeks  to  express  itself  in  the 
language  of  the  Gospel.  Men  whom  this  age  delights  to  honor 
have  called  our  blessed  Lord  ''  the  Father  of  Democracy,"  and 
not  few  or  insignificant  are  those  who  tell  us  that  he  was  ^^  the 
first  Socialist."    In  this  country,  the  late  Dr.  Channing  took  the 
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lead  in  reducing  the  Gospel  to  Socialism ;  and  in  France,  tbt 
now  fallen  Abb<^  de  la  Mennais,  condemned  by  GregcNrj  th 
Sixteenth,  of  immortal  memory,  was  the  first,  we  believe,  who 
labored  to  establish  the  identity  of  Socialism  and  Christianitj* 
We  gave  in  another  place,  in  1840,  a  brief  notice  of  his  views 
on  this  point,  which  it  may  not  be  uninstructive  to  reproduce. 

*'  The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  Abbe  de  la  Mennais^  doe- 
trine  of  liberty  is  its  connection  with  religion.  It  is  well  known,  ibl 
for  some  time  the  friends  of  freedom  in  Europe  have  been  oppond 
to  the  Church,  and  in  general  to  all  religion.  The  privileged  oiden 
have  also  taken  great  pains  to  make  it  widely  believed,  that  religioi 
requires  the  support  of  existing  abuses,  and  that  no  one  can  comefld 
for  social  meliorations  without  falling  into  infidelity.  This  hm 
created  a  false  issue,  one  which  M.  de  la  Mennais  rejects.  He  hm 
endeavoured,  and  with  signal  success,  to  show  that  there  is  do  dis- 
crepancy between  religion  and  liberty ;  nay,  more,  that  Christianilf 
offers  a  solid  foundation  for  the  broadest  freedom,  and  that,  in  order 
to  be  true  to  its  spirit,  its  friends  must  labor  with  all  their  might  lo 
restore  to  the  people  their  rights,  and  to  correct  all  social  iibuow 
He  proves  that  all  men  are  equal  before  God,  and  therefore  eqool 
one  to  another.  All  men  have  one  Father,  and  are  therefen 
brethren,  and  ought  to  treat  one  another  as  brothers.  This  is  the 
Christian  law.  This  law  is  violated,  whenever  distinction  of  noee 
is  recognized  ;  whenever  one  man  is  clothed  with  authority  over  Ui 
equals ;  whenever  one  man,  or  a  number  of  men,  are  invested  widi 
certain  privileges,  which  are  not  shared  equally  by  the  whole.  Am 
this  is  the  case  everywhere,  everywhere  therefore  is  the  ChristiiB 
law  violated.  Everywhere  therefore  is  there  suffering,  lamentatioo. 
The  people  everywhere  groan  and  travail  in  pain,  sighing  to  be 
delivered  from  their  bondage  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  sons  of 
God.  To  this  deliverance  the  people  have  a  right.  For  it  evefy 
Christian  should  contend ;  and  they  wrong  their  brethren,  deny 
Christianity,  and  blaspheme  God,  who  oppose  it. 

This  is  a  new  doctrine  in  France.  It  is  something  new  since  the 
days  of  the  philosophes^  to  undertake  to  show  that  Christianity  io 
the  religion  which  favors  not  kings  and  privileged  orders,  but  the 
people,  the  poor  and  needy,  the  wronged  and  downtroddea. 
Hitherto  the  few  have  made  the  many  submit  to  the  grievooe 
burdens  under  which  they  groaned,  by  representing  it  as  irreligiooB 
to  attempt  to  remove  them.  They  have  enlisted  the  clergy  on  tbeir 
side,  and  made  religion,  the  very  essence  of  which  is  justice  and 
love,  contribute  to  the  support  of  oppression.  They  have  detemd 
the  pious  from  seeking  to  better  their  condition,  by  denouncing  all 
who  seek  the  melioration  of  society  as  infidels.  But  the  Abb^  has 
put  a  stop  to  this  unhallowed  proceeding.     He  has  nobly  vindicated 
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gioD  and  the  people.  He  has  turaed  the  tables  upon  the  peopIe^s 
sters,  and  denounced  their  masters,  not  the  people,  as  infidels. 

has  enlisted  religion  on  the  side  of  freedom ;  recalled  that  long 
gotten  Gospel,  which  was  glad  tidings  to  the  poor,  and  dared 
ow  the  example  of  Jesus,  whom  the  common  people  heard 
dly,  and  whom  the  people's  masters  crucified  between  two 
jves.     He  speaks  out  for  freedom,  the  broadest  freedom,  not  in 

tones  of  the  infidel  scofier,  but  in  the  name  of  God,  Christ,  and 
n,  and  with  the  authority  of  a  prophet.  His  'Words  of  a 
liever '  has  had  no  parallel  since  the  days  of  Jeremiah.  It  is  at 
je  a  prophecy,  a  curse,  a  hymn,  fraught  with  deep,  terrible,  and 
ful  meaning.  It  is  the  doom  of  the  tyrant,  and  the  jubilee-shout 
the  oppressed.  We  know  of  no  work  in  which  the  true  spirit  of 
ristianity  is  more  faithfully  represented.  It  proclaims, '  Blessed 
)  the  poor,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven ' ;  and  woe  unto 
I  rich  oppressor,  the  royal  spoiler,  the  scribes  and  Pharisees, 
pocrites,  who  bind  heavy  burdens  and  lay  them  on  men's  shoul- 
rs,  while  they  themselves  will  not  move  them  with  one  of  their 
gers."  —  The  Boston  Quarterly  Review^  January,  1840,  pp. 
7-119. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  place  by  the  side  of  this  bold  com 
jndation  of  the  JVords  of  a  Believer^  the  judgment  pronounced 
on  that  book  and  its  doctrines  by  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  in 
(  Encyclical  Letter,  dated  June,  1834,  which  we  find  in 
3  Pieces  Justificatives  published  by  M.  de  la  Mennais  at  the 
d  of  his  volume  entitled  Affaires  de  Romej  Bruxelles,  1837. 

"  Horruimus  sane,  venerabiles  Fratres,  vel  ex  primo  oculorum 
tutu,  auctorisque  csecitatem  miserati  intelleximus,  quonam  scientia 
orumpat,  quee  non  secundum  Deum  sit,  sed  secundum  mundi  ele- 
snta.  Enimvero  contra  fidem  sua  ilia  declaratione  solemniter 
tam,  captiosissimis  ipse  ut  plurimum  verborum,  fictionumque 
irolucris  oppugnandam,  evertendamque  suscepit  catholicam  doc- 
nam,  quam  memoratis  nostris  litteris,*  turn  de  debita  erga  po- 
states  subjectione,  tum  de  arcenda  a  populis  exitiosa  indtfferen' 
mi  contagione,  deque  frenis  injiciendis  evaganti  opinionum 
rmonumque  licentiee,  tum  demum  de  damnanda  omnimodo 
»nscienti8B  libertate,  teterrimaque  societatum,  vel  ex  cujuscumque 
IssB  religionis  cultoribus,  in  sacrse  et  publicse  rei  pemiciem  con- 
itarum  conspiratione,  pro  auctoritate  humilitati  nostree  tradita 
ifinivimus. 

''  Refugit  sane  animus  ea  perlegere,  quibus  ibidem  auctor  vincu- 
m  quodlibet  fidelitatis  subjection isque  erga  principes  disrumpere 
)natur,  face  undequaque  perduellionis  immissa,  qua  publici  ordinis 

*  Epistola  ErujfcUca,  August  15,  1833. 
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clades,  magistratuum  contemptus,  legum  infractk) 
que,  et  sacrse,  et  civilis  potestatis  elementa  convellantur.  Hme 
novo  et  iniquo  commento  potestatem  principum,  velud  divimB  1^ 
infestam,  irao  opus  pecctUi  et  Satana  potestatem  in  calumois  po^ 
tentum  traducit,  praesidibusque  sacrorum  eaadem,  ac  imperantibai 
turpitudinis  notas  inurit  ob  criminum  molitionumque  feed  us,  qnft 
somniat  inter  se  adversus  popuiorum  jura  conjunctos.  Neque 
hoc  ausu  contentus  omnigenam  insuper  opinionum, 
conscientiaeque  libertatem  obtrudit,  militibusque  ad  earn  a  tyramditf 
ut  ait,  liberandam  dimicaturis  fausta  omnia  ac  felicia  comprecatnrt 
ccBtus  ac  consociationes  furiali  eestu  ex  universo  qua  patet  Orbe 
advocat,  et  in  tarn  nefaria  consilia  urgens  atque  instans  compeOiti 
ut  eo  etiam  ex  capite  monita  prcescriptaque  nostra  proculcata  ab 
ipso  sentiamus. 

''Piget  cuncta  hie  recensere,  qusB  pessimo  hoc  impietatis  d 
audaclse  fcBtu  ad  divina  humanaque  omnia  perturbanda  congenintor. 
Sed  illud  preesertim  indignationem  excitat,  religionique  plane  inlole- 
randum  est,  divinas  prsescriptiones  tantis  erroribus  adserendii  ab 
auctore  afferri,  et  incautis  venditari,  eumque  ad  populos  kgs 
obedientise  solvendos,  perinde  ac  si  a  Deo  missus  et  inspiratus  evet, 
postquam  in  sacratissimo  Trinitatis  augustte  nomine  praefatus  eMt 
Sacras  Scripturas  ubique  obtendere,  ipsarumque  verba,  quss  verba 
Dei  sunt,  ad  prava  hujuscemodi  deliramenta  inculcanda  callidB 
audacterque  detorquere,  quo  fidentius,  uti  inquiebat  S.  Bemardm, 
pro  luce  tenehras  offundaty  et  pro  melle  vel  potius  in  melle  vememm 
propineiy  novum  cudens  populis  Evangelium^  aliudque  ponemsjmh 
damentum  prater  id  quod  positum  est. 

^'  Verum  tantam  banc  sanse  doctrine  illatam  pemiciem  sUeotio 
dissimulare  ab  eo  vetamur,  qui  speculatores  nos  posuit  in  IsfMl,  il 
de  errore  illos  moneamus,  quos  Auctor  et  consummator  fidei  Jem 
nostrce  curro  concredidit. 

"  Quare  auditis  nonnuHis  ex  venerabilibus  fratribus  nostris  S.  S. 
£.  cardinalibus,  motu  proprio,  et  ex  certa  scientia,  deque  Apoilih 
licee  potestatis  plenitudine  memoratum  librum,  cui  titulus :  Paroks 
d*un  Croyant,  quo  per  impium  Yerbi  Dei  abusum  populi  comm- 
puntur  ad  omnis  ordinis  publici  vincula  dissolvenda,  ad  utiamqas 
auctoritatem,  labefactandam,  ad  seditiones  in  imperiis,  tuniultui« 
rebellionesque  excitandas,  fovendas,  roborandas,  librum  ide6  pro- 
positiones  respective  falsas,  calumniosas,  temerarias,  inducentet  ia 
anarchiam,  contrarias  Verbo  Dei,  impias,  scandalosas,  erroneas  jun 
ab  Ecclesia  prsescrtim  in  Valdensibus,  Wiclefitis,  Hussitis,  aliiaqiie 
id  generis  heereticis  damnatas  continentem,  reprobamus,  damnamoii 
ac  pro  reprobato  et  damnato  in  perpetuum  haberi  volumus,  atqoB 
decernimus. 

^^  Vestrum  nunc  erit,  venerabiles  Fratres,  nostris  hisce  roandatk, 
qucc  rei  et  sacra:  et  civilis  salus  et  incoiumitas,  necessario  efflaghat, 
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mi  contentioni  obsecundare,  ne  scriptum  istius  modi  e  latebris  ad 
itium  emissum  e6  fiat  perniciosius,  quo  magis  vesanse  novitatis 
idini  velificatur,  et  lat^  ut  cancer  serpit  in  populis.  Muneris 
slris  sit,  urgere  sanam  de  tanto  hoc  negotio  doctrinam,  vafritiam- 
e  novalorum  patefacere,  acriusque  pro  Christiani  Gregis  custodia 
rjlare,  ut  studium  religionis,  pietas  actionum,  pax  publica  floreant 
augeantur  feliciter.  Id  sane  a  vestra  fide,  et  ab  impensa  vestra 
)  communi  bono  instantia  fidenter  operimur,  ut,  eo  juvante  qui 
ter  est  luminum,  gratulemur  (dicimus  cum  S,  Cypriano)  Juisse 
'ellectum  errorem^  et  retusum^  et  ideo  prostratum^  quia  agnitum^ 
]ue  deiectumy  —  pp.  56  -  62. 

We  hope  the  judgment  of  the  Holy  Father  will  weigh  as 
jch  with  our  readers  as  that  of  the  Editor  of  The  Boston 
uarterly  Review,  We  had  for  a  time  the  unenviable  honor 
being  ranked  ourselves  among  those  who  attempted  here  and 
jewhere  to  translate  Christianity  into  Socialism.  There  are, 
xhaps,  yet  living,  persons  who  remember  the  zeal  and  perse- 
rance  with  which  we  preached,  in  the  name  of  the  Gospel, 
e  most  damnable  radicalism.  We  cite  a  few  paragraphs  from 
essay  entitled  Democracy  of  Christianity^  published  in  The 
oston  Quarterly  Review^  October,  1838. 

^^  In  a  civil  and  political  sense,  we  cannot  discover  that  the  Church 
gards  Christianity  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a  curb,  a  bit,  a 
straint,  a  means  by  which  the  people  may  be  kept  in  order  and  in 
hmisslon  to  their  masters.  The  clergy,  under  this  point  of  view, 
e  a  sort  of  constabulatory  force  at  the  service  of  the  police,  and 
eeting-houses  a  substitute  for  police  offices,  houses  of  correction, 
id  penitentiaries.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  deny  the  great  worth  of 
iiristianity  in  this  respect.  We  acknowledge  the  virtues  of  the 
hurch,  as  an  agent  of  the  police ;  but  we  hope  we  may  be  allowed 
believe  that  Christianity  requires  the  Church  to  possess  other  and 
r  higher  virtues.  It  should  not  merely  keep  the  people  in  sub- 
ction  to  an  order  of  things  which  is,  but  fire  them  with  the  spirit 
id  the  energy  to  create  a  social  order,  to  which  it  shall  need  no 
)nstabulatory  force,  lay  or  clerical,  to  make  the  millions  sub- 
issive. 

*'  But  if  the  Churchy  both  here  and  in  Europe^  does  not  desert 
\e  cause  of  Absolutism^  and  make  common  cause  unth  the  people^,  its 
oom  is  sealed.  Its  union  with  the  cause  of  Liberty  is  the  only  thing 
hich  can  save  it.  The  party  of  the  people,  the  democracy 
iroughout  the  civilized  world,  is  every  day  increasing  in  numbers 
nd  in  power.  It  is  already  too  strong  to  be  defeated.  Popes  may 
sue  their  bulls  against  it ;  bishops  may  denounce  it ;  priests  may 
lander  its  apostles,  and  appeal  to  the  superstition  of  the  multitude ; 
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kings  and  nobilities  may  collect  their  forces  and  bribe  or  dragoqi; 
but  in  vain ;  it  is  too  late.  Democracy  has  become  a  powerysi 
sweeps  on  resistless  as  one  of  the  great  agents  of  Nature.  Abniiii 
monarchs  must  be  swept  away  before  it.  They  will  ftdl  in  tkar 
mad  attempt  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  people,  and  to  ntt  Iwk 
the  tide  of  civilization.  They  will  be  prostrated  in  the  diHl,«i 
rise  no  more  for  ever.  Whoever  or  whatever  leagues  wilb  An 
must  take  their  fate.  If  the  Altar  be  supported  on  the  Thi€oa»«i 
the  Church  joined  to  the  Palace,  both  must  fall  together.  WmU 
the  Church  could  see  this  in  time  to  avert  the  sad  catastroplMl  fc 
is  a  melancholy  thing  to  reflect  on  the  ruin  of  that  majestic  toipli 
which  has  stood  so  long,  over  which  so  many  ages  have  pniwcd^M 
which  so  many  storms  have  beaten,  and  in  which  so  manj  haam 
hearts  have  found  shelter,  solace,  and  heaven.  It  is  raelaneheiy  to 
reflect  on  the  condition  of  the  people  deprived  of  all  formif 
worship,  and  with  no  altar  on  which  to  ofler  the  hearths  ineaBnto 
God  the  Father.  Yet  assuredly  churchless,  altarless,  with  no  km 
or  shadow  of  worship  will  the  people  be,  if  the  Church  cootunBili 
league  with  Absolutism.  The  people  have  sworn  dc^p  m  ihv 
hearts,  that  they  will  be  free.  They  pursue  freedom  as  a  Difailr, 
and  freedom  they  will  have,  —  with  the  Church  if  it  may  be,  «n» 
out  the  Church  if  it  must  be.  God  grant  that  they  who  proteto 
be  his  especial  servants  may  be  cured  of  their  madness  in  Msni 
to  save  the  Altar ! 

*'  The  people  almost  universally  identify  Christianity  witk  thi 
Church.  They  cannot  reject  the  Church  without  seeming  to 
selves  to  be  rejecting  Christianity,  and  therefore  not  without 
ing  themselves  as  infldels.  Will  the  clergy  consent  to  dim  iki 
people  into  infidelity  ?  Can  they  not  discern  the  signs  of  the  tioNi^ 
Will  they  persist  in  maintaining  social  doctrines  more  abharmtH 
the  awakening  instincts  of  the  people  than  atheism  itself?  A 
people,  regarding  itself  as  infidel,  is  in  the  worst  plight  posaUeH 
pursue  the  work  of  social  regeneration.  It  is  then  deprived  oC  te 
hallowed  and  hallowing  influence  and  guidance  of  the  religioes  m^ 
timent ;  and  it  can  hardly  fail  to  become  disorderly  in  the  pumdl 
of  order,  and  to  find  license  instead  of  liberty,  and  anarchy  imUmi 
of  a  popular  government.  For  its  own  sake,  then,  and  for  the  nhi 
of  liberty  also,  the  Church  should  break  its  league  with  the  despoto 
and  join  with  the  people,  and  give  them  its  purifying  and  eonoUiag 
influence. 

^'  The  Church  must  do  this  or  die.  Already  is  it  losing  its  hoU 
on  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Everywhere  is  there  complaiiil  dl 
men^s  want  of  Interest  in  religion ;  everywhere  is  there  need  dl 
most  extraordinary  eflbrts,  and  various  and  powerful  machineryv  H 
bring  people  into  the  Church,  and  few  are  brought  in,  save  wi 
and  children.     The  pulpit  has  ceased  to  be  a  power.     Its  voice 
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ager  charms  or  kindles.  It  finds  no  echo  in  the  universal  heart 
srmons  are  thought  to  be  dull  and  vapid ;  and  when  they  call  forth 
^plause,  it  \a  the  preacher  that  wins  it,  not  the  cause  he  pleads, 
re  we  at  any  loss  to  account  for  this  ?  The  old  doctrines,  the 
i  maxims,  the  old  exhortations,  the  old  topics  of  discussion,  which 
B  clergy  judge  it  their  duty  to  reproduce,  are  not  those  which 
•w  most  interest  the  people.  The  dominant  sentiment  of  the 
ople  is  not  what  it  was.  Once  it  was  thought  that  the  earth  was 
litten  with  a  curse  from  God,  and  happiness  was  no  more  to  be 
)ked  for  an  it  than  from  it.  Then  all  thoughts  turned  to  another 
>rld,  and  the  chief  Inquiry  was,  how  to  secure  it  To  save  the 
ul  from  hell  hereafter  was  then  the  one  thing  needful ;  and  the 
eacher,  who  could  show  how  that  was  to  be  done  and  heaven 
cured,  was  sure  to  be  listened  to.  It  is  different  now.  Men  think 
IS  of  escaping  hell,  have  less  fear  of  the  Devil,  more  feith  in  the 
issibility  of  improving  their  earthly  condition,  and  are  more  in 
mest  to  extinguish  the  fires  of  that  hell  which  has  been  bum- 
^  here  ever  since  the  fall.  The  Church  must  conform  to  the 
iw  state  of  things.  She  cannot  bring  back  the  past  Yesterday 
!ver  returns.  If  she  would  have  her  voice  responded  to,  she 
ust  speak  in  tones  that  shall  harmonize  with  the  dominant  senti- 
ent of  the  age.  She  must  precLch  democracy <i  and  then  will  she 
ike  an  echo  in  every  heart,  and  call  forth  a  response  from  the 
tpths  of  the  universal  soul  of  Humanity.  She  can  speak  with 
trer  only  tohen  she  speaks  to  the  dominant  sentiment^  and  command 
ve  and  obedience  only  when  she  commands  that  which  the  people 
il^for  the  time  at  leasts  to  he  the  one  thing  needfid. 
^'  In  calling  upon  the  Church,  by  which  term  we  mean  especially 
e  clergy  of  all  communions,  to  associate  with  the  democracy,  and 
labor  for  the  realization  of  diat  equality  towards  which  the  people 
e  everywhere  tending,  we  seem  to  ourselves  to  be  merely  recall- 
g  the  Church  to  Christianity.  We  freely  acknowledge  the  past 
rvices  of  the  Church.  She  has  done  much,  and  done  nobly.  She 
fl  protected  the  friendless,  fed  the  orphan,  raised  up  the  bowed- 
>wn,  and  delivered  him  who  was  ready  to  perish.  She  has  tamed 
B  ruthless  barbarian,  infused  into  bis  heart  the  sentiment  of  chaste 
ve,  and  warmed  him  with  admiration  for  the  generous  and  hu- 
ane ;  she  has  made  kings  and  potentates,  who  trample  on  their 
ethren  without  remorse,  and  lord  it  without  scruple  over  Gk)d'8 
^ritage,  feel  that  there  is  a  power  above  them,  and  that  throne 
id  diadem,  sceptre  and  dominion,  shall  avail  them  naught  in  pres- 
ice  of  the  King  of  kings,  before  whom  they  must  one  day  stand 
id  be  judged,  as  well  as  the  meanest  of  theur  slaves;  she  has  done 
thousand  times  over  more  good  for  the  human  race  than  we  have 
Ace  or  ability  to  relate,  and  blessings  on  her  memory!  eternal 
■atitude  to  God  for  that  august  assembly  of  saints,  martyrs,  and 
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heroefl,  which  she  has  nourished  in  her  bosom,  and  sent  foA  to 
teach  the  world,  by  their  lives,  the  divinity  there  is  in  man,  ooe^j 
to  be  awakened  and  called  forth  in  its  infinite  beauty  and  omaip' 
tent  energy ! 

'^  But  while  we  say  this,  we  feel  that  the  Church  now,  in  both  ito 
Catholic  and  Protestant  divisions,  is  unconscious  of  its  mianQD,aii 
has  become  false  to  its  great  Founder.  Jesus  was,  under  a  potiliBil 
and  social  aspect,  the  prophet  of  the  democracy.  He  came  lo  lb 
poor  and  afflicted,  to  the  wronged  and  the  outraged,  to  the  omm, 
the  downtrodden  millions ;  and  he  spoke  to  them  as  a  brother,  n  dtt 
tones  of  an  infinite  love,  an  infinite  compassion,  while  he  thuodsni 
the  rebukes  of  Heaven  against  their  oppressors.  *  Ye  aerpealii 
ye  generation  of  vipers,'  says  he  to  the  people's  masters,  ^hov 
can  ye  escape  the  damnation  of  hell  ? '  His  word  was  wilk 
power.  Ay,  was  it,  because  he  spoke  to  the  common  soul,  becffw 
he  spoke  out  for  outraged  Humanity,  and  because  he  did  not  to 
to  speak  to  the  great,  the  renowned,  the  rich,  the  boaadngly  is- 
ligious,  in  terms  of  terrible  plainness  and  severity.  Befors  Ui 
piercing  glance  earth-bom  distinctions  vanish,  and  kings 
princes,  scribes  and  Pharisees,  chief  priests  and  elders,  sini 
below  the  meanest  fisherman,  or  the  vilest  slave,  and  becooie  km 
worthy  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven  than  publicans  and  htriotoi 
Their  robes  and  widened  phylacteries,  their  loud  pretensions,  thdr 
wealth,  rank,  refinement,  influence,  do  not  deceive  him.  He  sees 
the  hollow  heart  within  them,  the  whited  sepulchres  they  are,  firil 
of  dead  men's  bones  and  all  manner  of  uncleanness,  vesnii 
merely  washed  on  the  outside,  all  filthy  within,  and  he  denoooeci 
them  in  terms  too  terrible  to  be  repeated.  Here  was  the  secret  of 
his  power.  The  great,  the  honored,  the  respectable,  the  ariatoeweyt 
social  or  religious,  beheld  in  him  a  fearful  denouncer  of  their  op* 
pressions,  a  ruthless  unveiler  of  their  hidden  deformity ;  while  the 
poor,  the  ^  common  people,'  saw  in  him  a  friend,  an  advocate,  a 
protector,  ay,  an  avenger. 

^'  Jesus  declared  that  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  was  upon  him,  h^ 
cause  he  was  anointed  to  preach  the  Grospel  to  the  poor;  and  he 
gave,  when  asked  by  the  disciples  of  John,  the  fact,  that  the  Gospel 
was  preached  to  the  poor,  as  one  of  the  principal  proofs  of  his  Me^ 
siahship.  He  chose  his  disciples  from  the  lowest  ranks  of  hb 
countrymen ;  and  they  were  the  common  people  who  heard  Vm 
gladly.  Was  he  not  a  prophet  from  God  to  the  masses  ?  Was  he 
a  prophet  to  them  merely  because  he  prepared  the  way  for  their 
salvation  hereafter?  Say  it  not.  The  earth  he  came  to  bless;  os 
the  earth  he  came  to  establish  a  kingdom ;  and  it  was  said  of  him 
that  he  should  not  fail  nor  be  discouraged  till  he  had  set  judgment, 
—  justice,  —  in  the  earth  and  the  isles  waited  for  his  law.  Ha  wti 
to  bring  forth  victory  unto  truth.    In  his  days  the  earth  was  to  he 
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lest;  under  his  reign  all  the  nations  were  to  he  at  peace ;  the  sword 
as  to  be  beaten  into  the  ploughshare  and  the  spear  into  the  prun- 
ig-hook ;  and  war  was  to  be  no  more.  The  wolf  and  the  lamb 
ere  to  lie  down  together,  and  they  were  not  to  hurt  or  destroy  in 
II  the  holy  mountain  of  the  Lord.  The  wilderness  was  to  rejoice 
id  blossom  as  the  rose,  and  the  solitary  place  was  to  be  glad. 
Ivery  man  was  to  sit  under  his  ovm  vine  and  fig-tree,  with  none 
»  molest  or  to  make  afraid.  On  the  earth  was  he  to  found  a  new 
rder  of  things,  to  bring  round  the  blissful  ages,  and  to  give  to  reno- 
ited  man  a  foretaste  of  heaven.  It  was  here,  then,  the  millions 
ere  to  be  blessed  with  a  heaven,  as  well  as  hereafter.''*  — 
p.  464  -  469. 

Our  readers,  if  they  have  perused  this  extract,  will  have  no 
ouble  to  understand  why  we  have,  in  our  present  Journal, 
iiown  ourselves  so  sensitive  to  even  the  appearance  of  an  alli- 
nce  of  the  Church  with  the  popular  movements  of  the  day. 
)uch  an  alliance  we  found  De  la  Mennais  contending  for,  and 
ad  ourselves  contended  for  with  a  distinctness  and  earnestness 
qual  to  his  for  many  years  prior  to  our  conversion. 

The  general  doctrine  asserted  in  this  last  extract  was  not  pe- 
uliar  to  the  writer  cited.  He  was  never  remarkable  for  his 
riginality.  He  was  remarkable,  if  for  any  thing,  only  for  the 
are  with  which  he  studied  the  movement  party  of  our  times, 
eized  its  great  principles,  and  abandoned  himself  to  their  di- 
ection.  He  accepted  that  party,  and  followed  it,  with  a  cour- 
ge  and  a  perseverance  worthy  of  a  better  cause.  The  views 
le  put  forth  were  those  of  his  party.  They  were  not  peculiar 
o  him  then,  and  they  are  far  less  so  now.     During  the  last 

•  The  Christian  reader  will  not  fail  to  perceive  that  the  writer  here,  in 

lis  blindness,  takes  precisely  the  view  which  was  taken  by  the  carnal 

ews,  for  which  they  were  cursed.    Truly,  there  is  nothing  new  under  the 

an.     The  old  carnal  Jews  misinterpreted  the  prophecies ;  they  expect- 

td  in  the  Messiah  that  was  to  come  a  temporal  prince,  who  was  to  found 

i  temporal  kingdom,  for  the  temporal  happiness  of  mankind.     They  re- 

ected  and  crucified  our  Saviour,  because  he  did  not  come  as  such  a  prince, 

>ecau8e  he  proposed  a  spiritual  kingdom,  and  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his 

iubjects.      The  Christian  Socialists  do  the  same.    They  interpret  the 

)romise8  precisely  as  they  were  interpreted  by  the  carnal  J  ews,  —  expect 

Vom  our  Lord,  like  them,  a  temporal  kingdom,  and  precisely  the  same 

)rder  of  prosperity, — and  reject  the  Church  as  antichristian,  precisely 

lecause  she,  like  her  Master,  proposes  for  her  children  the  virtoes  and 

aappiness  of  the  spiritual  order.     So  the  progress  of  the  a^e  consists 

iolely  in  bringing  its  master  spirits  round  to  the  point  of  view  of  the 

carnal  Jews,  to  join  with  them  in  crucifying  their  God  between  two 

thieves !     The  sects  will  generally  be  found  to  be  wedded  to  the  carnal 

just  in  proportion  as  they  fancy  they  have  beeome  spiritual. 
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ten  or  twelve  years  they  have  made  fearful  progress,  both  it 
home  and  abroad.  Affecting  to  be  Christian,  their  advocates 
invoke  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  appeal  to  the  Holy  Scripliffss, 
the  texts  of  which,  with  a  perverse  ingenuity,  they  accommo- 
date to  their  Socialistic  purpose.  May  Almighty  God  forpva 
us  the  share  we  had  in  propagating  what  we  csJled  the  Dnm 
racy  of  Christianity !  We  have  nothing  to  palliate  our  oflbnee 
or  to  hide  our  shame  ;  for,  if  we  knew  no  better  at  the  tine, 
we  might  have  known  better,  and  our  ignorance  was  culpabk. 
All  we  can  say  is,  we  followed  the  dominant  sentiment  of  tbi 
age,  which  is  a  poor  excuse  for  one  who  professed  to  bo  a 
preacher  of  the  Gospel. 

Veiling  itself  under  Christian  forms,  attempting  to  distingoUi 
between  Christianity  and  the  Church,  claiming  for  itself  the  m- 
thority  and  immense  popularity  of  the  Gospel,  denounciiig 
Christianity  in  the  name  of  Christianity,  discarding  the  Bible  is 
the  name  of  the  Bible,  and  defying  God  in  the  name  of  God, 
Socialism  conceals  from  the  undiscriminating  multitude  its  true 
character,  and,  appealing  to  the  dominant  sentiment  of  the  age 
and  to  some  of  our  strongest  natural  inclinations  and  passiooSf 
it  asserts  itself  with  terrific  power,  and  rolls  on  in  its  career  of 
devastation  and  deatli  with  a  force  that  human  beings,  in  then- 
selves,  are  impotent  to  resist.  Men  are  assimilated  to  it  by  al 
the  power  of  their  own  nature,  and  by  all  their  reverence  fiir 
relieion.  Their  very  faith  and  charity  are  perverted,  and  ihoir 
noblest  sympathies  and  their  sublimest  hopes  are  made  sub- 
servient to  their  basest  passions  and  their  most  hovelling  pro* 
tensities.  Here  is  the  secret  of  the  strengtli  of  Socialism,  aad 
ere,  too,  is  the  principal  source  of  its  danger. 

The  open  denial  of  Christianity  is  not  now  to  be  dreaded ; 
the  incredulity  of  the  last  century  is  now  in  bad  taste,  and 
work  only  under  disguise.  All  the  particular  heresies 
human  pride  or  human  perversity  could  invent  are  now  effete 
or  unfashionable.  Every  article  in  the  Creed  has  been  succes- 
sively denied,  and  the  work  of  denial  can  go  no  farther.  The 
attempt  to  found  a  new  sect  on  the  denial  of  any  particular  aiti* 
cle  oi  faith  would  now  only  cover  its  authors  with  ridicule. 
The  aee  laughs  at  Protestantism,  and  scorns  sectarism.  The 
spirit  tnat  works  in  the  children  of  disobedience  must,  tboe- 
fore,  affect  to  be  Christian,  more  Christian  than  Christiaohy 
itself,  and  not  only  Christian,  but  Catholic,  It  can  manifeU 
itself  now,  and  gain  friends,  only  by  acknowledging  the  Church 
and  all  Catholic  symbok,  and  substituting  for  the  divine  and 
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eaveiily  sense  in  \7hicb  they  have  hitherto  been  understood  u 
uman  and  earthly  sense.  Hence  the  reb'gious  character  which 
Socialism  attempts  to  wear.  It  rejects  in  name  no  Catholic 
rmbol ;  it  only  rejects  the  Catholic  sense.  If  it  finds  fault 
ith  the  actual  Church,  it  is  because  she  is  not  truly  Catholic, 
oes  not  understand  herself,  does  not  comprehend  the  profound 
mse  of  her  own  doctrines,  fails  to  seize  and  expound  the  true 
'bristian  idea  as  it  lay  in  the  mind  of  Jesus,  and  as  this  en- 
ghtened  age  is  prepared  to  receive  it.  The  Christian  symbol 
Beds  a  new  and  a  more  Catholic  interpretation,  adapted  to  our 
age  in  universal  progress.  Where  the  old  interpretation  uses 
le  words  God,  Church,  and  Heaven,  you  must  understand 
[umanity.  Society,  and  Earth  ;  you  will  then  have  the  true 
bristian  idea,  and  bring  the  Gospel  down  to  the  order  of  na- 
ire  and  within  the  scope  of  human  reason.  But  while  you  put 
le  human  and  earthly  sense  upon  the  old  Catholic  words,  be 
areful  and  retain  the  words  themselves.  By  taking  care  to  do 
lis,  you  can  secure  the  support  of  the  adherents  of  Christian- 
y,  who,  if  they  meet  their  old  familiar  terms,  will  not  miss 
leir  old,  familiar  ideas  ;  and  thus  you  will  be  able  to  reconcile 
le  old  Catholic  world  and  the  new,  and  to  go  on  with  Human- 
y  in  her  triumphant  progress  through  the  ages. 

Since  it  professes  to  be  Christian,  and  really  denies  the  faith, 
Socialism  is  a  heresy ;  and  since  by  its  interpretation  it  evisce- 
ites  the  Catholic  system  of  its  entire  meaning,  it  is  the  risume 
r  all  the  particular  heresies  which  ever  have  been  or  can  be. 
^he  ingenuity  of  men,  aided  by  the  great  Enemy  of  souls,  can 
ivent  no  further  heresy.  All  possible  heresies  are  here  sum- 
led  up  and  actualized  in  one  universal  heresy,  on  which  the 
;e  is  proceeding  with  all  possible  haste  to  erect  a  counterfeit 
Catholicity  for  the  reception  and  worship  of  Antichrist  as  soon 
3  he  shall  appear  in  person. 

^'  Descend,'^  says  De  la  Mennais,  ^*to  the  bottom  of  things,  and 
isengage  from  the  wavering  thoughts,  vain  and  fleeting  opinions, 
3cidentally  mingled  with  it,  the  powerful  principle  which,  without 
iterruption,  ferments  in  the  bosom  of  society,  and  what  find  you 
ut  Christianity  itself?  What  is  it  the  people  wish,  what  is  it  they 
laim,  with  a  perseverance  that  never  tires,  and  an  ardor  that  noth- 
ig  can  damp  ?  Is  it  not  the  abolition  of  the  reign  of  force,  in 
rder  to  substitute  that  of  intelligence  and  right  ?  Is  it  not  the 
flective  recognition  and  social  realization  of  equality,  inseparable 
■om  liberty,  &e  necessary  condition  and  essential  form  of  which,  in 
le  organization  of  the  state,  ia  election,  the  fint  basis  of  the  Chris- 
an  community  ? 
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^^  What,  again,  do  the  people  wish  ?  what  do  they  demand  ?  TV 
amelioration  of  the  lot  of  the  masses,  everywhere  so  full  of  sufiu^ 
ing ;  laws  for  the  protection  of  labor,  whence  may  result  a  man 
equitable  distribution  of  the  general  wealth ;  that  the  few  shall  no 
longer  exercise  an  exclusive  influence  for  their  own  profit  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  interests  of  all ;  that  a  le^lation  which  has  so 
bounds,  the  everlasting  refuge  of  privilege,  which  it  in  vain  attenuMi 
to  disguise  under  lying  names,  shall  no  longer,  on  every  side,  inn 
the  poor  back  into  their  misery ;  that  the  goods,  destined  by  the  Hetf- 
enly  Father  for  all  his  children,  shall  become  accessible  to  all ;  flat 
human  fraternity  shall  cease  to  be  a  mockery,  and  a  word  withoot 
meaning.  In  short,  suscitated  by  God  to  pronounce  the  final  jodg> 
ment  upon  the  old  social  order,  they  have  summoned  it  to  appear,  sat 
recalling  the  ages  which  have  crumbled  away,  they  have  said  to  it*  *I 
was  hungry,  and  ye  gave  me  not  to  eat ;  I  was  thirsty,  and  ye  gpiveaa 
not  to  drink ;  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me  not  in ;  naked,  aad 
ye  clothed  me  not ;  sick  and  in  prison,  and  ye  did  not  visit  me.'  I 
interrogate  you  on  the  law.  Respond.  And  the  old  social  order 
was  silent,  for  it  had  nothing  to  answer;  and  it  raised  its  bald 
against  the  people  whom  God  has  appointed  to  judge  it  But  what 
can  it  do  against  the  people,  and  against  God  ?  Its  doom  k  regii- 
tered  on  high,  and  it  will  not  be  able  to  ef&ce  it  with  the  blood 
which,  for  c^  brief  period,  it  is  permitted  to  shed. 

^^  We  cannot,  then,  but  recognize  in  what  is  passing  under  our 
eyes  the  action  of  the  Christian  principle^  which,  having  for  long 
ages  presided  almost  exclusively  over  individual  life,  seeks  now  lo 
produce  itself  under  a  more  general  and  perfect  form,  to  inearoali 
itself,  so  to  speak,  in  social  institutions,  —  the  second  phase  of  ill 
development,  of  which  only  the  first  labor  as  yet  appears.  Scm 
thing  instinctive  and  irresistible  pushes  the  people  in  this  dvreetmu 
The  few  have  taken  possession  of  the  earth ;  they  have  taken  pot* 
session  of  it  by  wresting  from  all  others  even  the  smallest  part  of 
the  common  heritage ;  and  the  people  will  that  men  live  as  brodmi 
according  to  the  Divine  commandment.  They  battle  for  justice  sad 
charity ;  they  battle  for  the  doctrine  which  Jesus  Christ  has  eonw 
to  preach  to  the  world,  and  which  will  save  it  in  spite  of  the  powsn 
of  the  world."  —  Affaires  de  Rome,  pp.  319  -  321. 

This  is  as  artful  as  it  is  bold.  It  wears  a  pious  aspect,  it 
has  divine  words  on  its  lips,  and  almost  unction  in  its  speech* 
It  is  not  easy  for  the  unlearned  to  detect  its  fallacy,  and  tbi 
great  body  of  the  people  are  prepared  to  receive  it  as  Chrii* 
tian  truth.  We  cannot  deny  it  without  seeming  to  them  to  be 
warring  against  the  true  interests  of  society,  and  also  against  tba 
Gospel  of  our  Lord.  Never  was  heresy  more  subtle,  more 
adroit,  better  fitted  for  success.     How  skilfully  it  flatters  the 
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eople  !  It  is  said,  the  saints  shall  judge  the  world.  By  the 
hange  of  a  word,  the  people  are  transformed  into  saints,  and 
ivested  with  the  saintly  character  and  office.  How  adroitly, 
30,  it  appeals  to  the  people's  envy  and  hatred  of  their  superi- 
irs,  and  to  their  love  of  the  world,  without  shocking  their  or- 
bodoxy  or  wounding  their  piety  !  Surely  Satan  has  here,  in 
Socialism,  done  his  best,  alnpost  outdone  himself,  and  would, 
r  it  were  possible,  deceive  the  very  eleet,  so  that  no  flesh 
hould  be  saved. 

What  we  have  said  will  suffice  to  show  the  subtle  and  dan- 
;erous  character  of  Socialism,  and  how,  although  the  majority 
nay  recoil  from  it  at  present,  if  logically  drawn  out  by  its  bolder 
tnd  more  consistent  advocates,  the  age  may  nevertheless  be 
eally  and  thoroughly  Socialistic.  We  know  that  the  age  seeks 
vith  all  its  energy,  as  the  greatest  want  of  mankind,  political 
md  social  reforms.  Of  this  there  is  and  can  be  no  doubt. 
Analyze  these  reforms  and  the  principles  and  motives  which 
ead  to  them,  which  induce  the  people  in  our  days  to  struggle 
or  them,  and  you  will  6nd  at  the  bottom  of  them  all  the  assump- 
ion,  that  our  good  lies  in  the  natural  order ^  and  is  not  attain- 
ible  by  individual  effort.  All  we  see,  all  we  hear,  all  we  read, 
from  whatever  quarter  it  comes,  serves  to  prove  that  this  is  the 
deep  and  settled  conviction  of  the  age.  If  it  were  not,  these 
revolutions  in  France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  elsewhere,  would 
bave  no  meaning,  no  principle,  no  aim,  and  would  be  as  insig- 
nificant as  drunken  rows  in  the  streets  of  our  cities. 

But  the  essence  of  Socialism  is  in  this  very  assumption,  that 
our  good  lies  in  the  natural  order,  and  is  unattainable  by  indi- 
vidual effort.  Socialism  bids  us  follow  nature,  instead  of  say- 
ing with  the  Gospel,  Resist  nature.  Placing  our  good  in  the 
natural  order,  it  necessarily  restricts  it  to  temporal  goods,  the 
only  good  the  order  of  nature  can  give.  For  it,  then,  evil  is  to 
want  temporal  goods,  and  good  is  to  possess  them.  But,  in  this 
sense,  evil  is  not  remediable  or  good  attainable  by  individual 
effort.  We  depend  on  nature,  which  may  resist  us,  and  on  the 
conduct  of  others,  which  escapes  our  control.  Hence  the  ne- 
cessity of  social  organization,  in  order  to  harmonize  the  interests 
of  all  with  the  interest  of  each,  and  to  enable  each  by  the  union 
of  all  to  compel  Nature  to  yield  him  up  the  good  she  has  in 
store  for  him.  But  all  men  are  equal  before  God,  and,  since  he 
is  just,  he  is  equal  in  regard  to  all.  Then  all  have  equal  rights, 
—  an  equal  right  to  exemption  from  evil,  and  an  equal  right  to 
the  possession  of  good.     Hence  the  social  organizatioo  must  be 
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such  as  to  avert  equal  evil  from  all,  and  to  secure  to  each  aa 
equal  share  of  temporal  goods.  Here  is  Socialism  id  a  out* 
shell,  followiug  as  a  strictly  logical  coDsequeuce  from  the  prin- 
ciples or  assumptions  which  the  age  adopts,  and  on  which  it 
everywhere  acts.  The  systeius  drawn  out  by  Owen,  Fourier, 
Saint-Simon,  Cabet,  Proudhon,  or  others,  are  mere  attempCi 
to  realize  Socialism,  and  may  or  may  not  be  ridiculous  and  ab- 
surd ;  but  that  is  nothing  to  the  purpose,  if  you  concede  their 
principle.  These  men  have  done  the  best  they  could,  andyoa 
have  no  right  to  censure  them,  as  long  as  you  agree  with  them 
in  principle,  unless  you  propose  something  better. 

Now  we  agree  with  De  la  Mennais,  that  Christianity  has  a 
political  and  social  character,  and  with  the  editor  of  T%e  Bof^ 
ion  Quarterly  Reviewy  that  Christianity  seeks  the  good  of  maD 
in  this  life  as  well  as  in  the  life  to  come.  We  say  with  aD  our 
heart,  ^^  On  the  earth  was  he  [our  Lord]  to  found  a  new  or- 
der of  things,  to  bring  round  the  blissful  agas,  and  to  give  to 
renovated  man  a  foretaste  of  heaven.  It  was  here  the  millioos 
were  to  be  blessed  with  a  heaven,  as  well  as  hereafter.''  No 
doubt  of  it.  But  in  the  new  order  and  by  it,  —  not  out  of  it  and 
independently  of  it.  Out  of  the  new  order  and  independeody 
of  it,  the  millions  are,  to  say  the  least,  no  better  off  than  if  it  did 
not  exist,  and  have  no  right  to  any  portion  of  its  blesaii^ 
The  Socialists,  when  they  attempt  to  press  Christianity  into 
their  service,  are  bad  logicians.  They  are  right  when  they  td 
us  that  our  Lord  came  to  found  a  new  order  of  things,  for  be  cer- 
tainly did  come  for  that  purpose  ;  they  are  right  when  they  td 
us  that  it  is  Christian  to  seek  a  heaven  on  eardi  for  the  millioiii, 
for  there  is  a  Christian  heaven  here  for  all  men,  if  they  eboooc 
to  accept  it ;  but  when  they  say  this,  they  are  bound  to  add  that 
this  heaven  is  in  the  new  order  established,  and  is  to  be  souglit 
in  it,  and  by  obedience  to  its  principles.  It  is  Christian  lo 
seek  that  order  of  happiness  which  Christianity  proposes,  by 
the  means  it  prescribes ;  but  to  seek  another  order  of  happi- 
ness, and  by  other  means,  is  not  therefore  necessarily  Cbrif- 
tian,  and  may  even  be  antichristian.  Here  is  the  point  they 
overlook,  and  which  vitiates  all  their  reasoning. 

Let  no  one  say  that  we  allege  that  man  must  forego  any  good 
while  in  this  world  in  order  to  gain  heaven  hereafter.  It  wodd 
be  no  great  hardship,  even  if  it  were  so  ;  but  our  God  deab 
much  more  liberally  with  us,  and  requires  us  to  give  up,  in  or- 
der to  secure  heaven  hereafter,  only  what  makes  our  misery  here. 
The  Socialist  is  right  in  saying  thif t  there  is  good  for  us  even 
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this  world  ;  his  error  lies  in  placing  that  good  in  the  natural 
ler,  and  in  making  it  unattainable  by  individual  effort.  Our 
od  lies  not  in  the  natural  order,  but  in  the  supernatural  order, 
in  that  new  order  which  our  Lord  came  to  establish.  In  that 
ler  there  is  all  the  good  we  can  conceive,  and  attainable  by 
iple  voluntary  efforts.  Out  of  that  order  there  is  no  good 
ainable  either  by  the  efforts  of  individuals  or  by  association, 
:;ause  out  of  it  there  is  no  good  at  all.  Temporal  goods, 
ing  to  the  term  the  fullest  possible  sense,  are  not  good, 
1,  sought  for  themselves,  are  productive  only  of  evil.  Here 
the  first  error  of  the  Socialists.  No  evil  is  removable,  no 
od  is  attainable,  as  long  as  any  earthly  or  merely  natural  end 
held  to  be,  for  its  own  sake,  a  legitimate  object  of  pursuit. 
lere  is  and  can  be  good  for  no  one,  here  or  hereafter,  save 
seeking,  exclusively^  the  end  for  which  Almighty  God  has 
ended  us,  and  by  the  means  and  in  the  way  he  himself  has 
pointed.  Now  this  end  is  neither  in  this  world  nor  of  this 
)rld,  neither  in  nature  nor  of  nature,  and  therefore  can  be 
ined,  can  be  promoted,  by  no  natural  effort,  by  no  natural 
3ans,  —  neither  by  political  changes  nor  by  social  changes, 
ither  by  political  democracy  nor  by  social  democracy, 
hese  things  have  and  can  have  no  necessary  connection  with 
It  is  a  mistake,  then,  to  regard  them,  in  themselves,  as 
er  in  any  degree  desirable. 

The  Socialists  are  right  when  they  say  that  the  Christian 
^  is  the  law  of  liberty,  but  not  therefore  necessarily  right 
len  they  term  the  movements  of  the  people  for  what  they  call 
»erty  Christian  movements,  originating  in  Christian  principle, 
ndoubtedly,  the  Christian  law  is  the  law  of  liberty.  Our 
iviour  came  to  free  us  from  bondage,  and  whom  he  makes 
ie  is  free  indeed.  In  the  order  he  establishes,  our  highest 
lod,  our  only  good,  whether  for  time  or  eternity,  is  entirely 
dependent  of  the  world.  -  Nothing  in  the  universe  can  hinder 
,  against  our  will,  from  attorning  to  it.  We  have  only  to  will 
and  it  is  ours,  and  we  are  always  and  everywhere  free  to 
ill.  No  one  depends  on  nature  or  other  men  for  the  power 
fulfil  his  destiny,  —  to  gain  the  end  for  which  he  was  intend- 
I.  Here  is  the  Christian  doctrine  of  liberty,  the  glorious  lib- 
ty  which  our  religion  reveals,  and  which  we  know  by  divine 
ith  is  no  deception.  But  the  liberty  the  Socialists  commend, 
id  which  the  people  are  seeking,  is  not  Christian  liberty,  for  it 
not  liberty  at  all.  Socialism,  by  its  very  principle,  enslaves 
i  to  nature  and  society,  and  subjects  us  to.  all  the  fldctuations 
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of  time  and  sense.  According  to  it,  man  can  attain  to  trae 
good,  can  gain  the  end  for  which  he  was  made,  only  in  a  cer 
tain  political  and  social  6rder,  which  it  depends  on  the  milliooi, 
whom  the  individual  cannot  control,  to  construct,  and  whicb, 
when  constructed,  may  prove  to  be  inconvenient  and  inadeqoitei 
and  require  to  be  pulled  down  and  built  up  again.  The  iodi- 
vidual,  it  teaches  us,  can  make  no  advance  towards  bis  destiajr 
but  in  proportion  as  he  secures  the  cooperation  of  his  race. 
All  men  must  be  brought  down  or  brought  up  to  the  same  le?d 
before  I  can  go  to  the  end  for  which  my  God  made  me ;  each 
man's  true  good  is  unattainable,  till  all  men  are  prepared  to 
take  '^  a  pull,  a  strong  pull,  a  long  pull,  and  a  pull  altogether," 
to  attain  theirs  !  This  is  slaver}',  not  liberty.  Nay,  it  deoiei 
the  possibility  of  liberty,  and  makes  slavery  the  necessary  con- 
dition of  all  men.  Is  not  he  a  slave  who  is  chained  to  natoft 
for  his  good,  or  to  a  social  organization  which  does  not  exist, 
and  which  depends  on  the  wisdom,  the  folly,  the  passions  or 
instincts,  the  whims  or  caprices  of  other  men  to  create  or  to 
destroy  ?  Who  can  deny  it  ?  He  only  is  free,  he  only" 
knows  what  freedom  is,  who  tramples  the  world  beneath  fas 
feet,  who  is  independent  of  all  the  accidents  of  time  and  space, 
of  all  created  beings,  and  who  has  but  to  will  and  all  heaven  ii 
his,  and  remains  his,  though  the  entire  universe  fall  in  mini . 
around  him.  -^ 

Undoubtedly,  Christianity  requires  us  to  remove  all  evil,  and 
in  seeking  to  remove  evil  we  follow  the  Christian  principle ;  but 
what  the  Socialists  call  evil,  and  the  people  in  revolt  are  seeking 
to  remove,  is  not  evil.  Nothing  is  evil  but  that  which  tarns  t 
man  away  from  his  end,  or  interposes  a  barrier  to  his  advanee 
towards  it.  Nothing  but  one's  own  sin  can  do  that.  Nothiif , 
then,  but  sin  is  or  can  be  evil,  and  that  is  evil  only  to  him  who 
commits  it.  Take  all  these  things  which  Socialists  declaim 
against, —  monarchy, aristocracy,  inequalities  of  rank,  inequaii* 
ties  of  riches,  poverty,  want,  distress,  hunger,  starvation  even, 
— not  one  of  them,  in  itself  considered,  is  necessarily  evil ;  not 
one  of  them,  nor  all  of  them  combined,  can  harm  the  just  ram, 
or  prevent,  except  by  his  own  will,  any  one  from  the  fuI61inent 
of  his  destiny.  If  one  is  prepared  to  die,  he  may  as  well  die  in 
a  hovel  as  a  palace,  of  hunger  as  a  fever.  Nothing  can  harm  m 
that  does  not  separate  or  tend  to  separate  us  from  God.  Notfa* 
ing  but  our  own  internal  malice  can  so  separate  us,  and  it  is  al- 
ways in  our  power,  through  grace,  which  is  never  withheld,  to 
remove  that  at  will. 

Undoubtedly,  also,  Christianity  requires  us  to  seek  not  only 
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remove  evil,  but  to  promote  good,  and  good  in  this  world. 
>od  is  the  object  of  the  will,  and  we  are  always  to  propose  it. 
jt  the  things  the  people  in  their  insurrectionary  movements 
3  seeking  after,  and  which  Socialists  commend,  are  not  ne- 
ssarily  good.     As  there  is  no  evil  to  the  just,  so  is  there  no 
od  to  the  sinner,  while  he  continues  in  his  sinful  state.     If 
3  Socialists  could  secure  to  all  men  every  thing  they  promise 
dream  of,  they  would  secure  them  nothing  to  their  advantage, 
ace  every  man  at  the  highest  social  level  that  you  can  con- 
ive  ;  give  him  the  most  finished  education  you  can  devise  ; 
rish  on  him  in  profusion  this  world's  goods  ;  lodge  him  in  the 
3st  splendid  palace  that  genius  can  construct,  furnished  in  the 
Dst  tasteful  and  luxurious  manner ;  let  him  be  surrounded  by 
e  most  beautiful  scenes  of  nature  and  the  choicest  specimens 
art ;  and  let  him  have  ample  leisure  and  opportunity  for  travel, 
r  social  intercourse,  and  for  the  fullest  and  most  harmonious 
jvelopment  of  all  his  natural  faculties  ; — you  advance  him  not 
e  millionth  part  of  a  hair's-breadth  towards  his  destiny,  avert 
Dm  him  no  evil,  secure  him  no  conceivable  good.     It  will  be 
>  consolation  to  the  damned  to  recollect,  that,  while  here,  they 
ere  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  and  fared  sumptuously 
rery  day  ;  and  your  rich  men,  your  great  and  renowned  men, 
3ur  fine  gentlemen  and  ladies,  with  their  polished  manners  and 
shionable  dresses,  their  soft  complexions  and  gentle  speech, 
3ur  accomplished  artists,  your  brilliant  poets,  your  eloquent 
rators,  your  learned  scholars,  your  profound  and  subtile  philos- 
phers,  as  well  as  coarse  artisans,  ragged  beggars,  cross-grain- 
d  old  hags,  and  country  bumpkins,  will  be  damned,  eternally 
amned,  if  they  die  without  the  grace  of  God  ;  and  that  grace  is 
s  likely  to  find  its  way  to  the  hovel  as  to  the  palace,  to  dwell 
eneath  the  beggar's  gabardine  as  the  embroidered  mantle  of  the 
ch  and  refined.     The  bulk  of  the  strong-minded  and  thrifty 
itizens  of  this  republic,  with  all  their  political  franchises,  so- 
ial  advantages,  universities,  academies,  common  schools,  meet- 
ig-houses,  external  decorum,  and  material  prosperity,  are  in- 
nitely  more  destitute  than  those  Neapolitan  lazzaroni  whose 
3t  they  deplore,  and  are  in  no  rational  sense  one  whit  better 
)fr  than  the  miserable  miners  and  degraded  populace  of  Great 
Britain.     Their  possessions  will  add  nothing  to  the  fulness  of 
heir  joy,  if,  by  a  miracle  of  mercy,  they  gain  heaven,  and  will 
)nly  render  fiercer  the  flames  of  their  torment,  if  they  are  doom- 
ed to  hell,  as  they  have  every  reason  to  fear  will  be  the  case. 
The  Socialists  fall  into  the  fallacy  of  passing,  in  their  reason- 
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ioe.  from  one  species  to  anotber.  Xodnn^  they  cdl  cii 
evii ;  Dotiiiog  tbey  caJl  ^ood  is  good ;  aod  beooe 
CbristiaoitT  commaods  us  to  remove  eril  and  seek  gooA,  k 
not  foUow  that  we  mu«t  associate  with  the  disadected 
tions  to  bring  about  political  aod  social  reforms.  AH 
in  any  sense  eood  or  worth  having  the  indiridoal  can 
under  any  political  or  social  order,  secure  by  a  simple 
his  will,  r  onns  of  government  and  forms  of  social 
tion,  then,  are  at  best  indifferent ;  Socialism  is  a  faUy, 
Socialists  fools.  The  Creator  is  good,  and  Providence  is  mm 
and  just.  All  external  events  take  place  by  the  express  ap 
pointment  of  God.  If,  then,  a  single  event  were  eril  oriha 
occasion  of  evil  to  a  single  individual,  save  through  that  iafr 
vidual's  own  fault,  the  goodness  of  the  Creator  would  be  denied, 
and  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  Providence  could  not  be  assert- 
ed. No  doubt,  there  is  evil  in  the  world,  far  more  beart-rend- 
ing,  far  more  terrific,  than  Socialists  depict,  or  even  conceive; 
but  to  no  man  is  there  or  can  there  be  evil,  but  bis  own  sis, 
which  is  purely  his  own  creation.  Since  no  man  is  obliged  or 
compelled  to  sin,  since  sufficient  grace  is  given  unto  every  mn 
to  enable  him  to  break  off  from  sin  and  to  become  just,  evoy 
man  can,  as  far  as  himself  is  concerned,  put  an  end  to  all  evil, 
and  secure  all  good,  even  the  supreme  good  itself,  at  aoy  mo- 
ment he  pleases.  Nothing,  then,  is  more  idle  than  to  preteod 
that  political  and  social  reforms  —  touching  the  organizatioo  of 
the  state  or  of  society,  we  mean,  not  those  which  touch  adminis- 
tration — are  or  ever  can  be  necessary  as  the  condition  of  avert- 
ing any  evil  or  procuring  any  good. 

We  agree,  as  we  have  said,  that  our  Lord  came  to  fotud  a 
new  order  of  things,  —  new  in  relation  to  that  which  obtained 
among  the  heathen,  —  and  that  he  contemplated  the  good  of  the 
millions  here  as  well  as  hereafter  ;  we  agree,  nay,  we  bold,  that 
he  did  propose  the  amelioration  of  the  lot  of  man  even  while  in 
this  world,  —  and  not  of  one  class  only,  but  of  all  classes.  But 
how  ?  By  his  new  order,  or,  irrespective  of  it,  merely  by  call- 
ing upon  the  people  themselves  to  do  it  through  political  aod 
social  organization  ?  If  you  say  the  latter,  you  place  him  in 
the  old  order,  and  class  him  with  the  old  heathen  philosopben. 
If  he  asserts  simply  man's  dependence  on  nature  and  social  or* 
ganization,  he  founds  no  new  order,  for  this  dependence  was 
the  precise  basis  of  the  old  order.  Mankind  always  had  nature 
nnd  social  organization,  and  to  tell  them  to  look  to  these  for 
their  good  was  to  tell  them  notliing  new  ;  for  this  was  precisely 
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lat  they  had  done,  and  were  doing.     The  evil  which  oppress- 
the  millions  was  in  this  very  dependence,  and  what  was 
eded  was  deliverance  from  it,  —  some  method,  so  to  speak, 
attaining  our  true  good  in  spite  of  nature  and  of  social  organi- 
doD.    If,  then,  he  retains  that  dependence,  and  does  not  pro- 
le this  method,  what  did  he  do,  or  what  can  he  do,  which  a 
athen  philosopher  might  not  have  done  ?  and  wherein  is  what 
u  call  the  Christian  order  different  from  Heathenism  ?     You 
jT,  he  came  to  found  a  new  order  for  the  amelioration  of  man- 
id  ;  but  how  can  you  say  this,  if  you  are  to  look  for  the 
lelioration,  which  you  say^be  authorizes  you  to  seek,  not  from 
y  new  order,  but  from  nature  and  social  organization,  which 
precisely  what  the  heathen  themselves  did  ? 
If  you  say,  on  the  other  hand,  as  you  must,  if  you  assert  the 
w  order  at  all,  that  our  Lord  ameliorates  the  lot  of  mankind 
his  new  order,  then  you  must  concede  that  it  is  only  in  and 
rough  that  order  that  the  amelioration  is  to  be  effected.    Then 
)u  are  to  look  for  it  only  as  you  come  into  and  conform  to  that 
der.     Now,  according  to  that  order,  the  millions  are  to  be 
essed,  are  to  find  their  true  happiness,  not  in  following  nature, 
It  in  resisting  it,  —  not  in  possessing  temporal  goods,  but  in  re- 
mncing  them,  —  not  in  pride  and  luxury,  but  in  humility,  pov- 
ty,  and  mortification,  —  not  in  being  solicitous  for  what  we 
all  eat,  or  what  we  shall  drink,  or  wherewith  we  shall  be  cloth- 
I,  '^  for  after  all  these  things  do  the  heathen  seek"  (St.  Matt. 
.  31  -34), — in  a  word,  not  in  seeking  any  of  these  things, 
It  in  seeking  first,  that  is,  as  the  end  of  all  seeking,  the  king- 
)m  of  God,  and  his  justice,  and  then  '^  all  these  things  shall 
i  added  unto  us."     This  is  the  order  which  our  Lord  has 
tablished.     He  gives  us  all  needed  grace  to  come  into  this 
der  and  to  comply  with  all  its  demands,  and,  if  we  come  in 
id  so  comply,  he  promises  us  all  good,  a  hundred  fold  in  this 
orld,  and  everlasting  life  in  the  world  to  come. 
Now,  as  you  concede  that  our  Lord  came  to  establish  a  new 
*der  of  things,  and  must  concede,  that,  if  he  blesses  the  mil- 
3ns  at  all,  it  must  be  in  and  by  this  new  order,  you  are  bound 
»  admit  that  it  is  only  by  complying  with  its  requisitions  and 
lacing  ourselves  under  its  influence,  that  our  good  in  this  world, 
3  well  as  in  the  next,  is  attainable.     Then  all  your  efforts  by 
olitical  and  social  changes,  which  imply  a  recurrence  to  the 
Id  order,  a  reliance  on  the  principles  of  the  heathen  world, 
an  only  remove  you  farther  and  farther  from  your  true  God. 
?be  only  way  to  attain  that  good  must  be  to  begin  by  an  act  of 
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renunciatioD,  the  renunciation  of  heathenism,  of  the  world,  of 
self,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  an  act  of  unconditional  sur* 
render  of  ourselves  to  God.  This,  if  you  admit  Christiaoitjr  at 
all,  is  the  indispensable  condition  of  all  good.  The  heatben 
sought  their  good  from  nature  and  social  organization,  ancMbwl  t 
only  evil.  We  are  to  seek  not  even  our  own  good,  that  is^ 
the  reason  that  it  is  our  good,  but  God  himself,  and  God 
and  then  we  shall  find  our  good  in  Him  who  is  the  soven 
good  itself.  No  doubt,  this  complete  renunciation  of  self  is  anr 
thing  but  pleasing  to  self ;  but  we  are  never  required  to  do  U 
in  our  own  strength.  God  always  gives  us  grace  to  make  it 
easy,  if  we  will  accept  it.  Moreover,  we  are  required,  in  this, 
to  do,  at  least,  no  more  for  God  than  he  has  done  for  us.  We 
are  required  to  give  up  all  for  him.  But  he  gave  up  all  for  us. 
He  made  himself  man,  took  upon  himself  the  form  of  a  servant, 
becaftie  poor,  and  obedient  unto  death,  even  unto  the  death  of 
the  cross,  for  us  ;  and  can  we  not,  therefore,  give  up  ourselves 
for  him,  especially  when  what  we  give  up  it  were  an  injury  to 
us  to  hold  back  ?  If  we  give  ourselves  to  him,  he  gives  him- 
self to  us.  He  can  give  no  more  than  himself,  and  can  we  ask 
or  expect  more  than  an  infinite  God  can  give  ?  Here  is  the 
condition,  and  it  is  only,  under  the  order  God  has  established, 
by  complying  with  this  condition  tfiat  there  is  good  for  us  here 
or  hereafter ;  and  we  know,  also,  that,  by  complying,  all  evil  is 
removed,  and  all  conceivable  and  more  than  all  conceivable 
good  is  obtained.  The  true  course  to  be  taken,  then,  is  per- 
fectly plain,  and  may  be  taken  without  hesitation  ;  for  He  who 
has  promised  is  able  to  fulfil,  and  will  keep  his  word. 

Of  course  we  do  not  pretend,  that,  by  conforming  to  the  Chris- 
tian order,  the  political  and  social  equality  contended  for  will  be 
obtained  ;  we  do  not  pretend  that  there  will  be  no  more  pain, 
no  more  sorrow,  no  more  poverty,  no  more  hunger  or  thirst. 
These  things  will  remain,  no  doubt,  as  facts  ;  but  we  have 
shown  that  they  are  not  necessarily  evils,  and  that  their  removal 
is  not  necessarily  a  good.  These  things  have  their  uses  in  this 
world,  or  they  would  not  be  sufi^ered  to  exist.  To  the  just 
they  are  mercies,  salutary  penance,  or  occasions  of  merit,  -— 
purging  the  soul  from  the  stains  of  past  transgressions,  or  giv- 
ing it  an  occasion  to  rise  to  higher  sanctity  and  a  higher  reward. 
To  the  sinner  they  may  be  the  occasion  of  evil ;  but,  if  so,  only 
because  he  does  not  receive  them  in  a  proper  disposition,  and 
because  by  his  malice  he  refuses  to  profit  by  them.  But  even 
to  him  they  are  no  more  hurtful  than  their  opposites,  —  often 
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80  hurtful.     By  conforming  to  the  Christian  order,  all  so- 
ed  temporal  evils,  in  so  far  as  evil,  are  removed,  and  all  so- 
ed  temporal  goods,  in  so  far  as  good,  are  secured  ;  and  this 
that  can  be  asked. 

we  are  told,  this  is  all,  no  doubt,  very  well,  very  true, 

pious ;  but  the  age  does  not  believe  it,  the  people  will  not 

tve  it.     The  people  demand  political  and  social  reforms  ; 

we  must  conform  ourselves  to  their  state  of  mind,  or  we 

have  no  influence  with  them.     Let  the  Church  sanction 

m  in  their  movements  for  liberty,  equality,  and  brotherhood, 

then  they  will  listen  to  her  teaching,  and  profit  by  it. 

{ there  is  any  truth  in  this,  it  proves  what  we  have  all  along 

fn  endeavouring  to  establish,  —  that  the  age  is  Socialistic,  and 

t  Socialism  is  unchristian,  nay,  anticbristian.     Those,  then, 

0  urge  the  Church  to  make  an  alliance  with  the  people  in 
ir  movements,  to  baptize  Socialism,  and  even  give  it  Holy 
mmunion,  or  who  suppose  they  can  without  detriment  to  re- 
on  sympathize  with  these  movements,  we  leave  to  defend 
mselves,  as  best  they  may.  We  have  no  skill  to  frame  an 
)logy  for  them,  unless  it  be  that  they  cherish  the  spirit  of  the 
J  instead  of  the  spirit  of  the  Church,  which  is  only  a  con- 
nnation. 

But  suppose  the  sanction  involved  no  violation  of  principle, 

1  suppose  the  Church  should  make  common  cause  with  the 
called  movement  party,  and  enable  it  to  efl^ect  the  reforms  it 
Bmpts,  —  what  would  be  gained  ?  These  reforms,  if  effected, 
uld  content  nobody,  and  a  new  series  of  reforms  would  be 
empted,  in  their  turn  to  be  found  equally  unsatisfactory,  and 
IS  on  in  infinitum^  —  reforms  giving  birth  to  new  reforms, 
nging  no  relief,  producing  and  perpetuating  endless  confu- 
n,  to  the  contentment,  the  satisfaction  of  nobody,  but  the 
;h  enemy  of  mankind. 

The  Church  is  not  of  this  world,  and  her  principles  are  not 
)se  which  govern  the  princes  or  the  people  of  this  world, 
le  is  the  Spouse  of  God  in  this  world,  the  mother  of  the 
thful,  the  teacher  of  truth,  and  the  dispenser  of  the  Bread  of 
fe  to  all  who  will  receive  it.  They  who  are  nursed  with  the 
Ik  from  her  bosom,  who  receive  the  Bread  of  Life  from  her 
nds  and  eat  thereof,  shall  never  hunger  or  thirst,  shall  never 
3,  but  shall  live  for  ever.  All  she  asks  of  governments  and 
cial  institutions  is  that  they  leave  her  free,  that  is,  violate  in 
eir  administration  no  law  of  God.  If  the  people  grow  dis- 
»ntented  with  the  material  order  they  find  existing,  she  ex- 
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pounds  to  them  the  law ;  if  in  violation  of  the  law,  as  she  ex- 
pounds it,  they  stiii  persevere,  and  introduce  a  new  order,  be 
it  what  it  may,  she  does  not  desert  them  ;  she  contioues  to 
present  herself  in  her  divine  character  before  them,  and  to 
discharge  for  them  her  sacred  mission.  She  has  truly  a  Mh 
ternal  heart,  and  seeks  always  and  everywhere  tlie  true  good  of 
the  people  for  time  and  for  eternity  ;  but  she  knows  tbtt  Al- 
mighty God  has  made  their  good  possible  only  on  one  condi- 
tion, and  therefore  on  that  one  condition  she  must  insist.  She 
explains  it  to  the  people,  she  exhorts  and  entreats  them  widi 
divine  tenderness  to  comply  with  it ;  but  if  they  regard  them- 
selves as  wiser  than  she,  refuse  to  comply  with  the  indispensable 
condition  proposed,  and  will  return  to  the  old  heathen  order 
and  seek  their  good  from  nature  and  human  society,  instead  of 
seeking  it  from  God  and  his  Church,  she  grieves  over  them  as 
our  Lord  grieved  over  Jerusalem  devoted  to  destruction,  boi 
she  can  do  no  more.  Their  sin  is  on  their  own  head,  and  tbey 
must  reap  the  fruit  of  their  own  sowing.  Themselves  tbey  may 
destroy,  —  her  they  cannot  harm. 

Here  the  discussion  of  our  subject  properly  closes ;  but  we 
fear  that  without  additional  remarks  we  may  be  misapprehended. 
These  are  times  of  jealousy,  suspicion,  and  great  uncharitable- 
ness,  when  men's  passions  are  inflamed,  and  their  beads  more 
than  ordinarily  confused.  What  we  say  on  one  subject  we  are 
in  danger  of  having  understood  of  another ;  and  because  we  op- 
pose certain  popular  tendencies,  they  who  cherish  them  will 
allege  that  we  are  the  enemies  of  the  people,  opposed  to  po- 
litical and  social  amelioration,  and  solicitous  only  to  maintain 
the  reign  of  injustice  and  brute  force,  —  than  which  nothing  is 
or  can  be  farther  from  the  truth.  Because  we  assert  that  oor 
good  lies  solely  in  the  Christian  order  and  is  always  and  eveiy 
where  attainable  at  will,  and  therefore  deny  the  necessity  or  the 
utility  of  political  and  social  changes  as  a  means  of  bettering  our 
condition,  the  same  persons  will  endeavour  to  bring  us  into  con- 
flict with  the  Holy  Father,  who,  according  to  them,  is  a  Liberd 
Pontiff,  a  sort  of  Socialistic  Pope,  opposed  to  monarchy, 
in  favor  of  popular  institutions,  taking  the  side  of  the  people 
against  their  rulers,  and  sanctioning  the  principle  of  their  move- 
ments, by  granting  a  constitutional  government  to  his  immediate 
temporal  subjects.  A  few  words  to  clear  up  this  matter  will 
not  be  unnecessary. 

We  have  no  occasion  to  make  a  profession  of  our  respect 
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for  the  Papal  authority  ;  for  the  doctrine  of  this  journal  on  that 
subject  is  well  known.     If  that  authority  is  in  any  instance 
against  us,  it  is  sufficient  to  convince  us  that  we  are  wrong ;  and 
it  is  against  us  in  the  present  instance,  if  the  view  given  of 
Pius  the  Ninth  be  the  just  one.     But  that  view  has  no  author- 
ity, except  the  childish  fears  of  one  party  and  the  unhallowed 
wishes  of  another.     Pius  the  Ninth  is  a  noble-minded  and  gen- 
erous-hearted man,  an  enlightened  prince,  an  humble  and  devout 
Christian,  an  uncompromising  Catholic,  a  tender  and  vigilant 
shepherd,  the  spiritual  Father  of  Christendom,  the  visible  Head 
of  the  Church,  the  Vicegerent  of  God  on  earth ;  and  he  can  be 
no  Liberal,  no  Socialist,  no  political  and  social  reformer,  in  the 
sense  of  this  age,  —  no  prince  to  deserve  the  sympathy  of  a 
De  la  Mennais  or  a  Horace  Greeley,  any  more  than  of  a  Ledru 
Rollin  or  a  Proudhon.     We  know  beforehand  that  he  cannot 
sanction  what  we  have  presented  as  the  principles  and  motives 
3f  the  popular  movements  of  the  day ;  for  the  Church  in  Gen- 
eral Council  and  through  her  Sovereign  Pontiffs  has  repeatedly 
md  unequivocally  condemned  them  ;  and  he  himself  has  con- 
lemned  them,  in  condemning  Communism^  only  another  name 
or  Socialism,  and  in  enjoining  respect  and  obedience  to  princes, 
—  as  any  one  may  see  who  will  read  his  Epistola  Encyclica 
.opied  into  this  journal  for  April,  1847,  or  the  several  Allocu- 
ions  in  which  he  has  explained  his  policy. 

No  man  has  been  more  grossly  misrepresented  by  pretended 

riends  and  real  enemies  than  Pius  the  Ninth.     The  admirers 

f  the  old  order,  —  few  in  number,  however,  — alarmed  at  the 

lagnitude  of  his  proposed  changes  in  the  government  and  ad- 

linistration  of  his  temporal  dominions,  perhaps  offended  be- 

luse  he  did  not  ask  or  follow  their  advice,  very  naturally  op- 

Dsed  him  and  sought  to  make  him  appear  to  be  carried  away 

f  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  pursuing  a  policy  which  must 

irry  the  world  into  the  abyss  of  Radicalism  ;  on  the  other 

ind.  Radicals,  Socialists,  Freemasons,  and  Carbonari  claimed 

m  as  one  of  themselves,  because  they  wished  to  use  the  au- 

ority  of  his  name  and  position  to  stir  up  the  Catholic  popula- 

)ns  to  rebellion,  and  to  cover  their  own  revolutionary  and 

archical  purposes.     We  share  neither  in  the  alarm  of  the 

r-mer  nor  in  the  wish  of  the  latter.     We  form  our  judgment  of 

us  the  Ninth  neither  from  Greeley's  Tribune^  nor  from  the 

3man  correspondence  of  the  London  Morning  Mws ;  but 

*m  well-known  Catholic  principles,  his  obvious  position,  and 

own  official  documents.     Interpreted  by  these,  he  has  only 
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followed,  with  singular  fidelity  and  firmness,  the  policy  UDiform- 
ly  pursued  by  his  predecessors. 

As  to  his  having  sanctioned  the  principles  and  motives  of  the 
popular  movements  of  the  day,  there  is  nothing  in  if.  The 
thing,  in  hac  providentia^  is  simply  impossible.  Tba  Cbaichy 
it  is  certain  and  undeniable,  is  wedded  to  no  particular  fomi  of 
government  or  of  social  organization.  She  stakes  her  exitteoee 
neither  on  imperialism  nor  on  feudalism,  neither  on  monudiiy 
nor  on  democracy.  To  no  one  or  other  of  them  does  die 
commit  herself,  and  she  declares  each  of  them  to  be  a  legit- 
imate form  of  government  when  and  where  it  exists  with  no 
legal  claimant  against  it.  But  the  principle  of  these  moTemeoli 
is  exclusive  democracy  ;  —  not  that  democracy  is  a  legitimefe 
form  of  government,  which  is  true ;  not  that  in  these  times,  the 
views  of  the  age  being  what  they  are,  it  is,  with  some  restrictioDiy 
the  best  form  of  government,  which  we  do  not  deny ;  but  tbrt 
the  democratic  is  the  only  legitimate  form  of  goveromeot,  tint 
all  other  forms  are  illegitimate,  usurpations,  tyrannies,  to  whicli 
the  people  owe  no  allegiance,  and  which  they  may,  when  they 
please,  or  believe  it  will  be  for  their  interest,  conspire  to  over- 
throw. This  is  the  principle  implied  in  these  movements,  and 
which  the  Liberals  pretend  that  Pius  the  Ninth  has  sanctioned. 
But  he  has  done  no  such  thing.  The  Church  cannot  aceept 
this  principle,  because  it  would  bind  her  to  democracy,  as  bar 
enemies  a  few  years  ago  alleged  that  she  was  bound  to  moiMa^ 
chy,  and  compel  her  to  declare  all  other  forms  of  govermnent 
illegal,  and  their  acts  null  and  void  from  the  beginning.  It 
would  erect  democracy  into  a  dogma  of  faith.  If  tbe  peopb 
now  establishing  democracies  should  hereafter  become  tired  of 
them,  and  wish  to  reestablish  monarchy,  —  not  an  impossiUe 
supposition,  —  they  would  be  obliged  to  renounce  their  rdigioB 
before  they  could  do  it.  The  Church  could  make  no  conces- 
sion to  them,  and  would  be  compelled,  by  the  invariable  natme 
of  faith,  to  command  them  to  return  to  democracy,  on  pain  of 
losing  their  souls.  She  would  then  not  only  be  herself  enslaved 
to  democracy,  but  would  be  obliged  to  enslave  the  people  to 
it  also,  and  to  prohibit  them  under  any  circumstances  and  io 
every  country  from  ever  adopting  any  other  form,  how  mneli 
soever  they  might  desire  it.  Forms  of  government,  like  all 
things  human,  are  changeable,  and  it  is  impossible  to  keep  the 
people  always  and  everywhere  satisfied  with  any  one  torn* 
What  more  unreasonable  and  more  impolitic,  then,  than  to 
bind  them  by  religion  always  and  everywhere  to  one  and  the 
same  specific  form  ? 
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We  are  opposing,  we  are  advocating,  no  particular  form  of 
government.  In  themselves  considered,  forms  of  government 
are  matters  of  indifference.  The  wise  and  just  administration  of 
government  is  always  a  matter  of  moment,  —  the  form,  abstract- 
ly considered,  never.  Man's  true  good  is  as  attainable  under 
one  form  of  government  or  social  organization  as  another  ;  for 
it  is  obtained,  if  obtained  at  all,  from  a  source  wholly  independ- 
ent of  the  temporal  order.  That  good  the  Church  does  and 
must  seek,  and  its  necessary  condition  is  true  liberty.  To  as- 
sume, as  these  social  movements  do,  that  this  liberty  is  possible 
only  under  a  given  form  of  government  and  social  organization 
would  be  to  maintain  that  the  Church  can  discharge  her  mission 
only  where  that  particular  form  of  government  and  social  or- 
ganization exists.  The  first  thing  her  missionaries  to  a  country 
where  that  form  does  not  exist  must  attempt  would  then  be  to 
revolutionize  the  state  and  reorganize  society.  The  American 
people,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  suppose  this  to  be  the 
fact ;  and,  supposing  monarchy  to  be  the  favorite  form,  main- 
tain that  the  spread  of  Catholicity  here  must  essentially  destroy 
our  popular  form  of  government,  and  introduce  forms  similar  to 
those  which  the  people  in  the  Old  World  are  now  laboring 
to  throw  off.  Substitute  democracy  for  monarchy,  and  the 
doctrine  we  oppose  is  precisely  that  which  our  adversaries 
allege  against  us.  Are  we  to  adopt  it  ?  Are  we  to  believe 
that  Pius  the  Ninth  adopts  it,  and  requires  us  to  understand 
that  all  but  democratic  nations  are  out  of  the  way  of  salvation, 
placed  out  of  the  condition  of  attaining  to  any  good  here  or 
hereafter  ? 

Since  we  hold  that  forms  of  government  are  indifferent,  that 

here  is  evil  only  in  sin,  and  that  our  good  comes  exclusively 

rom  the  Christian  order,  we  deny  the  necessity  of  political  and 

locial  changes ;  and  since,  to  seek  our  good  from  them  is  to 

(eek  it  from  the  temporal  order  instead  of  the  spiritual,  which 

s  in  principle  a   rejection  of  Christianity  and  a  return  to 

leathenism,  we  censure  them.     But  the  minds  of  the  people 

nay  be  perverted  and  their  hearts  corrupted,  and  we,  in  con- 

equence,  unable  to  make  them  see  where  their  true  good  lies, 

r  to  induce  them  even  to  give  us  their  attention  while  we  point 

i  out  to  them.     They  may  be  intent  on  certain  political  chan- 

es,  mad  for  them,  and  have  ears,  eyes,  hearts,  and  hands  for 

othing  else.     We  may  condemn  their  state  of  mind,  the  moral 

is  position  in  which  we  find  them,  but  it  is  a  fact  we  have  to 

leet,  and  deal  with  as  a  fact.     In  such  cases,  if  the  concession 

f  the  chaoges  demanded  involves  no  departure  from  faith  or 
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morals,  it  is  wise  to  make  it,  in  some  sense,  necessary,  as  a 
means  of  removing  the  prohibens^  as  we  use  logic  with  an  unbe- 
iiever  in  order  to  remove  the  obstacles  he  finds  in  bis  amid  to 
the  reception  of  the  faith.  When  political  or  social  cbanget 
for  this  purpose  become  necessary,  it  is  never  the  psit  of 
wisdom  to  resist  them ;  authority  should  always  be  firee  to  coa- 
cede  them  ;  and  that  it  may  be  is  one  reason  why  it  cannot  and 
should  not  be  bound  to  any  particular  form  of  government  cr 
social  organization. 

Pius  the  Ninth  has  evidently  acted  on  the  principle  we  hen 
commend.  He  found,  on  his  accession  to  the  pontifical  throne, 
his  own  immediate  temporal  subjects  and  the  European  popo* 
lations  generally  mad  for  popular  institutions,  and  not  to  be 
satisfied  with  any  thing  else.  They  were  ripe  for  rev<dt,  aad 
prepared  to  attempt  the  acquisition  of  popular  government  ia 
some  form,  at  all  hazards,  —  if  necessary,  by  insurrectioa,  vio- 
lent and  bloody  revolution.  They  had  lost  all  respect  for  their 
rulers,  and  would  no  longer  listen  to  the  voice  of  their  pastors, 
—  would  listen  to  nothing,  in  fact,  that  was  opposed  to  tbeir 
dominant  passion.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  There  were  but 
two  alternatives  possible.  Authority  must  either  repress  then 
by  the  strong  arm  of  physical  force,  or  attempt  to  tranquilliM 
them  and  save  them  from  civil  war  and  anarchy  by  the  coa* 
cession  of  popular  institutions.  The  former  had  been  adopted, 
had  been  tried,  was  in  actual  operation,  and  it  was  evident  to 
the  casual  observer  that  it  only  aggravated  the  evil,  only  alien- 
ated still  more  and  more  the  hearts  of  the  people  from  their  sov- 
ereigns, and  from  the  Church,  in  consequence  of  her  supposed 
sympathy  with  monarchy,  and  it  was  clear  that  it  could  not  last 
much  longer.  Nothing  was  left  that  could  be  tried  with  any 
hopes  of  a  favorable  issue,  but  the  latter  alternative.  Pius  the 
Ninth  saw  this, — indeed,  most  statesmen  saw  it,  —  and,  anxious 
for  the  peace  and  order  of  his  dominions,  and  to  remove  froiB 
the  minds  of  all  whatever  accidental  obstacles  there  might  be  to 
their  listening  to  the  lessons  of  religion,  he  resolved  to  adopt 
it ;  and  accordingly  proceeded  to  give  his  subjects  a  constitu- 
tional government,  and,  by  his  example  at  least,  recommended  to 
the  European  sovereigns  to  do  as  much  for  theirs,  and  to  do  it 
cheerfully,  ungrudgingly,  and  in  good  faith.  The  policy  came, 
indeed,  too  late  to  effect  all  the  good  that  was  hoped,  and  to 
avert  all  the  evil  that  was  threatened  ;  yet  that,  under  the  cir* 
cumstances,  it  was  wise  and  prudent,  nay,  even  necessary, 
there  really  seems  to  us  no  room  to  doubt.  We  may  have 
regretted  the  circumstances  which  called  for  it,  bat  we  faato 
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never  for  a  moment  doubted,  or  thought  of  doubting,  its  wisdom 
or  its  necessity,  although  from  the  first  we  apprehended  the 
consequences  which  have  followed,  and  that  it  would  hasten 
the  outbreak  of  the  European  populations,  which  we  knew  the 
ill-disposed  were  preparing ;  and  we  have  never  believed  its 
immediate  effect  in  pacifying  the  excited  multitudes  would 
be  as  great  as  some  of  our  friends,  whose  confidence  in  the 
people  is  greater  than  ours,  expected  it  would  be. 

The  adoption  of  this  policy,  the  policy  of  concession  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  times,  implies  no  sanction  by  the  Holy  Father 
of  the  principles  and  motives  of  those  popular  movements  and 
demands  which  made  it  necessary  or  advisable,  nor  of  the  po- 
litical and  social  changes  we  have  spoken  against.     We  have 
been  addressing  the  people  and   endeavouring  to  show  thena 
what  is  proper  for  them  to  seek,  not  attempting  to  point  out  to 
authority  what  it  should  do  ;  for  we  have  no  vocation  to  instruct 
authority  in  its  duties.   We  are  of  the  people,  and  we  only  point 
Dut  what  our  religion  enjoins  upon  them  and  us.     It  may  be 
7ery  just,  very  wise,  nay,  very  necessary,  at  times,  for  author- 
ly  to  concede  what  it  is  very  wrong,  very  foolish,  on  the  part 
)f  the  people  to  demand.     The  children  of  Israel,  in  the  time 
)f  Samuel,  afford  us  a  case  in  point.     They  demanded  of  the 
^ord  a  king,  that  they  might  be  like  other  nations.     The  Lord 
ebuked  them,  told  them  they  knew  not  what  they  asked,  and 
inrolled  before  them  the  oppressions  to  which  a  compliance 
^ith  their  request  would  subject  them.     Nevertheless,  he  com- 
lied  with  it,  and  gave  them  a  king.      The  question  before 
^ius  the  Ninth  was  not  the  question  we  have  been  discussing, 
^he  movements  existed,  the  people  demanded  popular  institu- 
ons,  and  were  resolved,  come  what  might,  to  attempt  them. 
^he  simple  question  for  him  was.  How  shall  this  state  of  things 
e  treated  ?     He  said  to  the  princes  in  answer,  '^  Give  the 
eople  what  they  ask."     This  he  was  free  to  do,  because  the 
hurch  is  wedded  to  no  political  or  social  order,  to  monarchy 
3  more  than  to  democracy,  is  as  independent  of  the  throne  as 
"  the  tribune,  and  can  be  as  much  at  home  in  a  republic  as 
lywhere  else. 

If  any  of  our  readers  suppose  that  we  have  any  partiality  to 
e  old  monarchical  governments  of  Europe,  as  such,  they 
itirely  misapprehend  us.  Have  we  not  said,  over  and  over 
ain,  that  forms  of  government  are  indifferent  ?  Those  old 
anarchies  have  but  ill  discharged  their  obligations  to  the 
tople  ;  they  have  sins  enough  on  their  beads  to  sink  them  ; 
d  let  them  sink  to  rise  no  more  for  erer.     We  bare  no  letf  • 
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to  shed  over  them  on  their  own  account.  They  deserve  their 
fate,  for  their  corruption,  for  the  injustice  they  have  practised, 
for  the  war  they  have  made  on  the  Church,  and  their  sacrile- 
gious attempts  to  chain  up  the  word  of  God.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  our  readers  suppose  it  is  the  establishment  of  popular 
government  that  we  would  arrest,  they  also  entirely  misappre- 
hend us.  How  can  we  oppose  popular  government,  when  we 
hold  forms  of  government  to  be  indifferent  ?  What  we  insist  on 
is  not  monarchy  or  democracy,  but  loyalty  on  the  part  of  the 
people  ;  and  what  we  condemn  is  not  the  destruction  of  mon- 
archy, or  the  establishment  of  popular  government,  but  the  irre- 
ligiousness  and  worldly-mindedness  of  the  people,  the  principles 
and  motives  which  lead  them  to  believe  that  popular  institutions 
are  essential  to  their  happiness,  and  that  they  have  a  right  to 
introduce  them  by  casting  off  their  allegiance  to  existing  legal 
governments.  And  we  do  this,  because  the  people,  wbiie 
governed  by  these  principles  and  motives,  are  out  of  the  con- 
dition to  receive  any  good,  and  because  they  will  be  as  ready 
to  overthrow  republicanism,  when  once  they  have  got  it,  as  they 
are  now  to  overthrow  monarchy.  The  Church  can  coexist 
with  popular  institutions  as  well  as  with  any  other,  but  she  can- 
not coexist  with  the  principles  and  motives  which  now  lead  the 
people  to  demand  them,  and  to  rise  in  rebellion  to  obtain  them. 
What  is  to  be  the  result  of  the  movements  of  the  day  we 
know  not.  The  old  monarchies  may  be  swept  away,  or  thej 
may  partially  recover,  and  linger  on  for  ages  to  come  ;  but  that 
does  not  disturb  us.  Old  Imperial  Rome  and  old  Roman  civ- 
ilization were  broken  down  by  the  irruption  of  the  Northern 
barbarians,  and  the  world  was  deluged  with  barbarism,  but  the 
Church  remained  standing,  and  did  not  become  barbarian  ;  the 
feudalism  of  the  Middle  Ages,  a  system,  as  somebody  has  said, 
too  perfect  for  its  time,  fell  beneath  the  combined  attacks  of 
kings  and  people,  but  the  Church  survived,  and  beheld  undis- 
mayed its  tuneral  pile  ;  modern  monarchy  may  follow,  and  alT 
the  world  become  democratic,  still  the  Church  will  survive, 
and  remain  in  all  her  integrity,  shorn  of  none  of  her  glory,  and 
deprived  of  none  of  her  resources.  Over  no  changes  of  this 
sort  do  we  weep.  We  have  no  fears  for  the  Church  ;  we  fear 
only  for  men.  If  we  saw  the  people  making  war  on  the 
old  political  system  in  consequence  of  its  wars  on  religion,  and 
struggling  for  popular  institutions  in  order  to  rescue  the  Church 
from  her  bondage,  and  to  secure  her  an  open  field  and  fair  play 
for  the  future,  we  should  hear  the  volleys  of  musketry  and 
the  roar  of  cannon,  and  witness  the  charge,  the  aiige 
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sack  of  cities,  with  tolerable  composure  ;  for  then  the  war  would 
be  one  of  vengeance  on  the  old  governments  for  the  insults  they 
have  offered  to  the  Immaculate  Spouse  of  God,  and  for  the 
freedom  of  worship,  the  only  war  in  which  real  glory  ever  is  or 
can  be  acquired.  But,  alas !  we  see  nothing  of  all  this.  These 
enraged  populations  are  moved  by  no  regard  for  religion,  they 
are  to  a  fearful  extent  the  bitter  enemies  of  religious  freedom, 
and  governed  by  a  malignant  hatred  of  the  Church.  They  are 
seeking  only  an  earthly  end,  and  they  loathe  the  Christian  order. 
Here  is  the  source  of  our  anxiety,  the  ground  of  our  fears,  — 
not  for  the  Church,  not  for  ourselves,  but  for  them.  They 
threaten  to  be  more  violent  enemies  to  religion  than  any  kings 
have  been  since  the  persecuting  emperors  of  pagan  Rome  ;  and 
the  conduct  of  the  Swiss  radicals,  the  imprisonment  of  the  noble 
Bishop  of  Lausanne  and  Geneva  in  the  castle  of  Chillon,  and 
the  persecution  of  the  children  of  St.  Alphonsus  by  the  people  of 
Vienna,  reveal  but  too  plainly  the  spirit  which  animates  them, 
and  tell  us  but  too  distinctly  what,  at  least  for  a  time,  we  are 
to  expect  from  the  triumph  of  the  popular  party.  Nevertheless, 
a  wise  and  just  Providence  rules,  and  these  things  are  permitted 
only  as  mercies  or  judgments  upon  the  nations.  It  is  ours  to 
bumble  ourselves  and  adore ;  and  always  have  we  this  conso- 
lation, that  no  evil  can  befall  us  against  our  will,  and  that  always 
md  everywhere  may  we  secure  every  good  by  unreserved  sub- 
mission to  God  in  his  Church. 
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[. —  The  Validity  of  Anglican  Ordinations  and  Anglican  Claims 
to  Apostolical  Succession  examined.  By  Peter  Richard  Ken- 
rick,  Archbishop  of  St.  Louis.  Second  Edition,  revised  and 
augmented ;  in  which  are  inserted  Replies  to  ^^  Essays  on  Angli' 
can  Ordinations,  hy  a  Layman  '^ ;  and  ^^  Anglican  Ordinations 
Validy  By  John  Fuller  Russell,  B.  C.  L.,  Incumbent  of  St. 
James's,  Enfield.  Philadelphia:  Eugene  Cummiskey.  1848. 
8vo.     pp.  342. 

Our  readers  will  find  in  this  work  a  full  and  satisfactory  view 
f  the  question  of  Anglican  ordinations  and  Anglican  claims  to 
Lpostolical  succession,  and  in  detail  all  the  evidence  requisite  to 
ustain  the  positions  we  have  assumed  in  reference  to  the  subject  in 
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a  foregoing  article  on  Hawkstone^  or  Oxfordigtn^  which  we  had 
written  before  we  received  it.  A  work  from  the  learned  Arch- 
bishop of  St.  Louis  can  stand  in  no  need  of  our  commeDdatioiif 
and  for  us,  as  laymen,  to  say  we  are  highly  pleased  with  it  would 
be  only  a  piece  of  impertinence.  The  work  is  one  of  great  learn- 
ing and  ability,  the  argument  is  conducted  with  great  fairness  and 
skill,  and  must  be  conclusive  to  every  reader  who  is  not  incapabh 
of  perceiving  that  two  and  two  make  four.  It  exhausts  the  eru- 
dition of  the  subject,  and  leaves  us  nothing  to  be  desired.  It  driw 
Anglicans  from  every  ground  they  assume  or  can  assume,  and 
leaves  them  a  chance  not  even  to  cavil.  If  they  read  it,  it  can  be 
only  by  downright  dishonesty  or  judicial  blindness  that  they  e?ai 
after  venture  even  to  pretend  to  have  either  orders  or  jurisdictioa. 
The  Archbishop  completely  unchurches  them,  and  proves  beyond 
the  possibility  of  a  rational  doubt  that  they  have  nothing  but  a  lay« 
ministry,  that  they  have  not  so  much  as  even  heretical  or  schismat- 
ical  bishops,  and  that  the  emphasis  with  which,  in  addressing  Pres- 
byterians and  Congregational isls,  they  call  themselves  the  Church  is 
saved  from  being  ridiculous  only  by  its  impudence.  We  com- 
mend the  work  to  the  serious  study  of  Episcopalians  generally,  and 
of  our  friend  of  The  New  York  Churchman  in  particular.  The 
Low  Churchmen,  as  little  sympathy  as  we  can  have  with  them,  we 
must  believe  are  far  truer  to  the  real  interests  of  Anglicanism  thao 
the  High  Churchmen. 

We  are  far  less  interested  in  denying  the  validity  of  Anglicaii 
ordinations  than  is  commonly  supposed ;  in  fact,  we  wish  we  could 
establish  their  validity ;  for,  if  Anglicans  had  valid  orders,  one  obstBr 
cle  to  their  return  to  Catholic  unity  would  be  removed.  Hence  it  is 
that  some  Catholics  have  gone  even  farther  than  the  evidence  war^ 
rants  in  their  concessions.  Towards  the  Episcopalians  as  a  body 
external  to  the  Church  we  have  no  special  hostility,  and  we  would 
not  represent  them  as  more  destitute  than  they  really  are.  As  a 
church,  they  are  no  better  than  Socinians ;  but  inasmuch  as  they 
assert  the  necessity  of  orders  and  Apostolic  succession,  they  fight 
our  battles  with  the  other  Protestant  sects  of  the  day,  and  in  reality 
serve  us  against  Protestantism  in  general.  We  would  therefore, 
under  this  point  of  view,  strengthen  rather  than  weaken  them,  if  we 
could.  But  their  pretensions  are  so  utterly  unfounded,  that  we  are 
forced,  even  against  our  will,  to  expose  them.  This  Dr.  Kenrick 
has  done,  and  done  effectually.  However  earnestly  they  may 
hereafter  assert  the  necessity  of  Apostolic  succession,  and  exclaim, 
"  No  bishop,  no  church,"  they  must  concede  that  their  doctrine 
condemns  no  sect  more  surely  or  more  severely  than  their  own. 

This  is  the  second  edition  of  Dr.  Kenrick^s  work.  How  far  it 
differs  from  the  first,  or  how  extensive  are  the  additions  he  has 
made,  we  are  unable  to  say;  for  we  have  never  read  the  first 
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edition.    It  was  published  before  the  question  it  discusses  had  ac- 
quired an  interest  for  us,  and  since  that  time  it  has  never  fallen  in 
our  way  but  for  a  few  moments.     We  c£ui  only  say  it  was  highly 
esteemed  by  Catholics,  and  gave  Anglicans  great  uneasiness.     The 
present  edition,  we  cannot  doubt,  is  much  superior  to  it,  and  it  happily 
supplies  an  important  gap  in  our  controversial  literature.    Taken  in 
connection  with  the  Primacy  of  the  Apostolic  Sec,  by  the  author's 
brother,  the  eminent  prelate  who  presides  with  so  much  success 
over  the  Diocese  of  Philadelphia,  it  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  on 
the  controversy  with  Anglicanism.     It  adds  another  to  the  important 
contributions  for  which  our  Catholic  literature  is  indebted  to  Irish- 
men in  general,  and  to  the  learned  brothers  Kenrick  in  particular. 
Happily,  our  religion  is  Catholic,  and  knows  no  national  boundaries 
Dr  geographical  lines,  or  we  might  feel  mortified,  as  an  American, 
:hat  nearly  all  the  really  valuable  contributions  to  our  Catholic 
iterature  are  made  by  scholars  born  and  educated  abroad.     But 
his  is  as  it  should  be.   It  is  in  the  order  of  Divine  Providence.   The 
lations  that  have  the  faith  carry  it  to  those  who  have  it  not.     The 
irst  teachers  of  the  Gentiles  were  Jews,  and  the  first  missionaries 
>f  the  Gospel  in  any  country  have  rarely,  perhaps  never,  been 
latives  of  that  country.     No  matter  ;  all  are  fellow-citizens  in  the 
ommonwealth  of  Christ,  all  are  brothers  in  the  unity  of  the  spirit. 
)eep  is  the  debt  of  gratitude  we  as  Americans  owe  to  foreign 
ouniries,  and  especially  to  Ireland ;  and  how  silly  are  they  who 
herish   a  feeling  of  narrow  nationality !     We   despise  the  fra- 
?rnity  of  the  Socialists,  we  love  that  of  the  Gospel ;  and  whoso 
)ves  and  honors  the  blessed  old  Church  of  God,  our  venerable 
fother,  is  our  countryman,  our  kinsman,  our  brother,  nourished  at 
le  same  breast  with  us,  — wherever  he  was  born  or  brought  up,  or 
hatever  the  idiom  he  speaks.    Catholicity,  and  it  alone,  gives  true 
(•otherhood,  melting  all  nations,  all  families,  and  all  hearts  into 
le,  with  one  Father,  one  Mother,  one  love.     There  are  no  Irish, 
rench,  German,  or  American  Catholics ;  for,  the  moment  we  be- 
)me  Catholics,  all  those  distinctions  vanish,  and  we  have  but  one 
>untry,  one  patria^  —  heaven,  — and  but  one  wish,  one  hope,  —  to 
veil  in  it  for  ever. 


—  Poems,  By  Wm.  T.  Bacon.  Cambridge :  George  Nichols. 
1848.     16mo.    pp.  275. 

We  have  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  a  narrow-minded  and 
Toted  critic,  unable  to  see  any  thing  beautiful  or  meritorious  in  any 
)rk  that  does  not  happen  to  square  with  our  own  philosophical  and 
iigious  principles.  This  reputation,  except  as  to  the  bigotry  and 
rrow-mindedness  predicated  of  it,  is  merited,  and  the  one,  so  far 
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as  we  seek  reputation  at  all,  we  wish  to  secure.  The  first  thing  to 
be  exacted  in  any  literary  work  is  truth,  and  we  know  not  what 
other  standard  of  truth  a  man  can  have  than  his  philosophical  and 
religious  principles.  A  work  faulty  as  to  its  principles  and  in  error 
as  to  its  doctrines  cannot  be  commendable,  whatever  the  geniuBy 
talent,  or  taste  of  its  author.  Art  simply  as  art  is  indifferent  to 
good  or  evil,  and  becomes  the  one  or  the  other  according  to  the 
thought  or  sentiment  it  expresses ;  and  the  standard  by  which  to 
test  whether  that  thought  or  sentiment  be  the  one  or  the  other  is 
always  and  everywhere  Christian  faith  and  morals. 

The  greater  part  of  the  popular  literature  of  the  day,  whether 
poetry  or  prose,  proceeds  on  the  assumption,  that  man  is  morallj 
perfect  and  perfectible,  which  is  self-contradictory,  and  false  in  both 
its  parts.  Proceeding  on  this  assumption,  all  it  seeks  in  its  expres- 
sion is  truth  to  man,  to  human  nature.  Now  this  truth  is  never 
enough,  and  may  often  be  an  objection.  Moore^s  Loves  of  ike 
Angels  and  Byron's  Don  Juan  are  true  to  human  nature,  and  the 
truest  in  the  very  parts  which  are  the  most  objectionable.  The 
obscene  is  as  natural  as  the  pure,  the  indelicate  as  the  delicate, 
the  immoral  as  the  moral.  All  nature  is  not  to  be  expressed ;  aU 
natural  sentiments,  even  though  pure  in  themselves,  are  not  proper 
to  be  appealed  to.  Our  nature  is  fallen,  is  corrupt,  rotten,  and  can 
never  be  safely  trusted  to  its  own  guidance.  Any  book  which 
appeals  to  sentiments  and  feelings,  though  natural  to  the  human 
heart  and  experienced  by  all  men  at  times,  which  Christian  morab 
require  us  to  control,  mortify,  or  subdue,  is  a  bad  book,  and,  how- 
ever hearty  the  response  it  finds  in  our  own  bosoms,  however  exqui- 
site it  may  be  under  the  relation  of  art,  must  be  condemned,  and 
should  be  read  by  nobody.  How,  then,  can  we  praise  it  ?  Where- 
fore should  we  waive  its  moral  tendency,  and  enlarge  upon  the 
genius,  the  skill,  and  the  taste  of  its  author  ?  Dress  is  important, 
—  but  it  is  for  the  man,  not  he  for  it.  Shall  we  waive  the  man, 
and  pay  all  our  attention  to  his  clothes  ? 

As  a  critic  we  wish  to  be  liberal,  and  we  know  we  are  good- 
natured,  but  we  cannot  lose  sight  of  principle ;  we  cannot  sacrifice 
truth  in  the  matter  to  beauty  in  the  form,  —  the  thought  to  the 
expression.  Literary  works  are  sent  us  by  our  Protestant  friends 
to  be  reviewed.  The  fact  that  they  are  written  by  Protestants,  io 
itself  considered,  weighs  nothing.  We  can  relish  a  good  book,  if 
a  good  book,  written  by  a  Protestant,  as  well  as  one  written  by  a 
Catholic.  But  the  fact  is,  Protestants  do  not  and  cannot  write 
good  books,  that  is,  good  in  the  estimation  of  Catholics.  Not  that 
they  want  genius,  not  that  they  lack  cultivation,  learning,  artistic 
skill,  or  a  true  appreciation  of  certain  orders  of  beauty.  In  what 
regards  the  literary  form,  the  style,  the  expression,  we  would  that 
our  Catholic  writers  were  not  so  far  below  them  as  they  too  oAen 
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are.     Here,  at  least  in  our  own  language,  we  cheerfully  acknowl- 
edge their  excellence,  and  confess  our  own   inferiority.      They 
dress  better  than  we  do.     But  when  we  come  to  that  which  they 
dress, — the  important  thing,  —  we  are  thrown  all  aback;  we  have 
no  word  of  commendation  to  offer.    We  understand  what  they  write. 
We  can  easily  place  ourselves  in  their  position,  and  appreciate  what 
hey  present  from  their  point  of  view ;  but  that  point  of  view  is 
alse,  is  one  from  which  the  truth  in  its  normal  relations  cannot  be 
«en.     They  see  the  universe,  so  to  speak,  on  its  back  side,  not  in 
ront,  and  can  no  more  judge  of  its  real  order  and  beauty  than  a 
tranger  could  judge  of  the  beauty  and  order  of  the  houses  on  one 
>f  the  streets  of  our  city  by  looking  at  them  only  from  the  rear. 
?he  universe  can  be  seen  in  its  order  and  harmony,  or  its  contents 
1  their  real  relations  and  due  proportions,  only  from  the  point  of 
iew  of  Catholicity.     From  any  other  point  of  view,  here  and  there 
n  isolated  object,  a  tree,  a  palace,  a  star,  or  a  flower  may  appear 
eautiful,  and  please  the  taste ;  but  as  a  whole  it  has  no  form  or  come- 
ness,  —  is  huge,  broken,  confused,  thrown  together  by  chance,  with- 
ut  plan,  rule,  or  measure,  —  and  the  only  orderly  and  symmetrical 
niverse  the  beholder  can  look  upon  is  the  one  he  more  or  less 
jccessfully  projects  from  himself.      Now  how  can  we,  who  are 
laced  by  our  religion  in  a  position  to  see  the  universe  from  the 
Dint  of  view  of  its  Creator,  to  behold  the  world  through  the  design 
i'God  himself,  clothed  with  the  reality,  the  order,  the  harmony,  the 
•oportion,  the  beauty  and  grandeur,  it  receives  from  his  Divine 
ind,  content  ourselves  to  gaze  on  that  mimic  universe,  pale  and 
«cure,  lying  in  the  debatable   region   between   something  and 
Jthing,  which  man  projects  from  his  own  soul  ?     Shall  we  take 
e  human,  when  we  already  have  the  Divine.^ — feed  on  husks 
th  swine,  when  we  have  the  food  of  angels  ? 
The  reader  can  easily  understand,  then,  why  we  cannot  speak  as 
^hly  of  this  beautifully  printed  volume  of  poems  before  us,  as  its 
nple  literary  merits  might  seem  to  demand.     The  author  has  a 
od  ear,  and  in  general  the  rhythm  and  flow  of  his  verses  are  un- 
ceptionable.    He  has  a  reflective  cast  of  mind,  much  poetic  feel- 
r,  and,  though  not  a  perfectly  chaste  fancy,  yet  a  quick  eye  for 
iple  beauty.     He  is  too  diffuse  as  a  writer,  wants  terseness  and 
;or  of  expression,  and  affects  a  warmth  and  an  energy  that  are 
eign  to  his  nature.     He  dilates  too  much  on  external  nature,  and 
ims  not  to  be  aware  that  material  objects  are  never  poetical,  save 
informed  by  the  soul  of  the  poet.    Poetry,  like  all  art,  comes 
m  within,  and  not  from  without,  and  nothing  without  is  poetical 
e  as  made  so  by  an  inward  sentiment  which  the  poet  projects 
>  it,  —  a  truth  which  Wordsworth  and  his  school  do  not  appear 
lave  learned, 
n  a  moral  point  of  view,  from  the  staod-point  of  the  age,  these 
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poems  are  unexceptionable.  They  never  rise  above,  and  rarely 
fall  below,  ordinary  Protestant  morality,  that  is,  heathenism.  Thqr 
betray  now  and  then  the  doubt  which  begins  to  reveal  itaelf  in  En* 
ripides,  and  becomes  marked  in  the  philosophers ;  but  it  seeks  lo 
hide  itself  under  the  flimsy  guise  of  sentiment.  The  poet,  when  ko 
reflects,  doubts ;  but  when  he  abandons  himself  to  sentiment,  ks 
cherishes  the  hope  of  a  "  sunnier  sphere." 

**  Is  the  glow  of  life  dead?  —  shall  it  never  wake  again? 
Is  its  joy  all  departed,  and  comes  it  not  here? 
Nay,  we  cannot  thus  deem  man  is  lefl  to  complain, 
But  we  must  still  believe  there  's  a  sunnier  sphere.*' 

Yet  this  is  only  the  heathen's  immortality,  the  hope  of  Elysiunii 
not  of  the  Christian  heaven.  We  have  found  here  and  there  a 
Christian  doctrine  recognized  in  the  volume,  but  the  thought  and 
sentiment  throughout  are  heathen,  save  in  classic  beauty  and 
force  of  expression.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Bacon  is  not  alone  in  this. 
We  can  And  Christian  doctrines  in  Wordsworth,  but  the  sentiment 
is  usually  heathen,  though  heathen  sentiment  in  its  more  respecta- 
ble form.  What  we  say  of  Wordsworth  we  may  say  a  fortiori  of 
Protestant  poets  in  general.  The  age  is  heathen,  and  wherefore 
should  not  its  literature  be  heathen?  Our  Protestant  readers,  bow- 
ever,  may  find  in  Mr.  Bacon's  poems  much  to  please  them,  and 
they  will  find  nothing  to  harm  them.  They  will  not  find  him  a  poet 
in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  but  yet  they  will  find  in  him  one  who 
is  at  times  visited  with  genuine  poetic  inspiration.  His  lighter  poems 
are  pleasant ;  his  graver  attempts  do  not  appear  to  us  equally  suc- 
cessful. He,  however,  has  made  commendable  progress  since  we 
greeted  him  in  the  Boston  Quarterly  Review  some  eleven  years 
ago,  and  if  we  were  what  we  were  then,  we  should  give  him  a 
warmer  welcome  than  we  then  gave  him,  for  many  of  his  poems 
would  serve  well  to  while  away  the  cheerless  hours  of  one  whose 
brightest  anticipations  are  the  Elysian  fields  or  the  Islands  of  the 
Blest. 


3.  European  Agriculture  and  Rural  Economy^  from  Perso$ui 
Observation,  By  Hbnrt  Colman.  Vol.  II.  Parts  IX.  and  X. 
Boston :  A.  D.  Phelps.    1848.     8vo. 

These  two  Parts  complete  Mr.  Colman's  Report  on  European 
Agriculture  and  Rural  Economy.  We  have  read  the  work,  for  the 
most  part,  with  pleasure  and  instruction.  It  contains  a  great  amoont 
of  useful  and  interesting  information,  nowhere  else,  to  our  knowl« 
edge,  so  easily  accessible.  Mr.  Colman  is  an  enthusiast  in  the 
cause  of  agriculture,  and  in  some  preliminary  observations  to  his 
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completed  work  makes  some  suggestions^  the  full  value  of  which, 
we  are  inclined  to  think,  even  he  does  not  appreciate.  In  an  eco- 
nomical point  of  view,  or  under  the  relation  of  material  well-being, 
society  generally  never  presented  so  gloomy  an  aspect  as  at  the 
present  moment.  Wonderful  improvements  have  been  made  in  the 
productive  arts,  and  the  wealth  of  the  world  would  seem  to  have 
been  greatly  augmented ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  a 
mass  of  poverty  and  pauperism  in  the  most  civilized  wealthy  na- 
tions never  before  witnessed,  and,  what  is  worse,  frightfully  on  the 
increase.  Even  the  temperate,  the  able-bodied,  and  the  industri- 
ous by  thousands  and  thousands  are  reduced  to  beggary  or  to  sub- 
sist by  public  charity,  solely  because  they  can  find  no  employment. 
Hence  the  cry  we  hear,  of  the  "  right  to  work,"  that  is,  the  right 
Df  the  laborer  to  an  employment  by  which  he  can  obtain,  at  least,  a 
physical  subsistence,  —  a  cry  which,  in  the  present  state  of  things, 
ivith  men's  tempers  as  they  are,  will  not  be  soon  or  easily  stifled, 
lowever  mad  may  be  the  attempts  of  the  laboring  classes  to  better 
heir  condition. 

Mr.  Col  man  seems  to  us  to  approach  the  cause  of  this  state  of 

hings,  when  he  states  that  the  land  has  been  deserted,  and  the  people 

lave  flocked  into  cities  and  towns.     The  real  cause  is  to  be  found 

n  the  immoderate  extent  to  which,  by  means  of  ban]^ng  and  an 

.rtificial  credit  system,  we  have  pushed  trade  and  manufactures,  by 

/hich  we  have  substituted,  so  to  speak,  large  industries  for  small. 

^'he  capital  employed  in  trade  and  manufactures  is  able  to  impose 

tax  on  that  employed  in  agriculture  and  domestic  industry.     As 

)ng  as  the  trader  and  manufacturer,  industrial  and  commercial,  in- 

tead  of  agricultural,  capital,  rule  the  state,  and  make  or  inspire  its 

iws,  whether  directly  or  indirectly,  the  terrible  state  of  things  now 

xisting  will  not  only  remain,  but  will  every  day  continue  to  grow 

orse.     Nothing  but  a  return  to  agriculture,  and  to  domestic  indus- 

y  as  it  existed  before  your  huge  factories  were  heard  of,  can  cor- 

5Ct  it.     How  shocking  it  is  to  see  a  country,  like  Ireland,  with  one 

lird  of  her  soil  uncultivated,  and  her  people  dying  of  starvation ! 

[ow  easily,  if  the  landlords  only  understood  their  duty,  or  even  their 

orldly  interests,  could  they  remedy  the  evil !     If,  instead  of  wast- 

g  their  income  in  gambling,  debauchery,  vice,  and  crime,  and 

eking  their  tenantry  to  death,  they  would  devote  only  a  small  por- 

)n  of  it  to  furnishing  employment  to  labor  in  improving  the  culti- 

ition  of  their  estates  and  reclaiming  waste  lands,  these  heartless 

ndlords  could  easily  remove  the  vast  amount  of  ph3rsical  suffer- 

g  which  now  exists  in  Ireland,  take  away  the  occasion  of  no  small 

trtion  of  that  vice  and  crime  which  they  now  harp  upon,  and  save 

Bmselves  from  those  curses  of  the  poor  they  oppress  or  neglect, 

lich  must  sink  them  to  the  lowest  hell.     But  this  is  a  subject  to 

lich  we  must  return  at  our  earliest  convenience ;  for  if  we  preach 
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submission  to  the  people,  and  coDdemn  their  attempts  to  better  their 
condition  by  revolutions,  it  is  from  no  sympathy  with  the  system  or 
the  tyrants  of  which  they  are  the  victims.  Men  may  submit  to 
wrong,  and,  if  they  do  it  in  the  spirit  of  penance,  they  will  find 
their  account  in  it ;  but  no  man  has  a  right  to  inflict  wrong,  and 
whoever  does  it,  especially  whoever  inflicts  it  upon  the  helpless  and 
unoflending,  or,  having  the  power  to  better  their  condition,  refuses 
to  do  it,  deserves  the  reprobation  of  mankind,  as  he  will  not  fiui 
to  receive  that  of  Almighty  God.  We  owe  all  to  God,  and,  be- 
cause we  can  give  him  nothing,  he  puts  our  neighbour  in  his  place, 
and  what  we  owe  to  God  bids  us  give  to  him. 


4.  HeweVs  Edition  of  the  Pictorial  Catholic  New  Testament^  «•• 
der  the  Editorial  Supervision  of  the  Right  Reverend  Johk 
Hughes,  Bishop  of  New  York.  To  be  emhellished  with  Numeram 
Engravings  executed  in  the  Best  Style  of  the  Art.  New  York: 
Hewct  &  Spooner.     1848.     Nos.  1  and  2. 

The  name  of  the  Right  Reverend  the  Bishop  of  New  York  is  a 
sufficient  guaranty  of  the  accuracy  of  the  text,  and  Catholics  may 
without  scrapie  purchase  this  edition  of  the  New  Testament  The 
illustrations  are  copied  from  the  works  of  distinguished  masters, 
and  are  very  well  executed ;  but  the  assertion  of  the  publishers  on 
the  cover,  that  "  it  is  the  most  beautifully  illustrated  book  of  the 
day,"  can  be  regarded  only  as  a  bookseller's  puff*,  which  we  are 
sorry  to  see  in  so  close  connection  with  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The 
letter-press  is  creditable. 


5.     The  Catholic  Almanac  for  ISid.    Baltimore:     F.  Lucas, jr. 
32mo.  pp.  32. 

We  have  no  occasion  to  recommend  this  useful  and  interesting 
annual.  It  might,  however,  be  much  improved  by  a  little  more 
editorial  labor,  and  by  suppressing  a  portion  of  the  reading  matter, 
and  enlarging  the  statistical  department.  The  present  is,  neverthe- 
less, superior  to  any  of  the  preceding  numbers  which  we  have 
seen. 


6.     The  American  Almanac  and  Repository  of  Useful  KnowUdM 
for  the  Year  1849.    Boston :  Little  &  Brown.    16mo.    pp.  3^* 

This  is  the  twentieth  volume  of  the  American  Almanac,  and  the 
tenth  of  the  new  series.     It  is  truly  a  '*  Repository  of  Useful 
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Knowledge,"  and  we  can  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  all  our 
readers.  It  is  the  best  volume  of  the  American  Almanac,  as  far 
OS  we  can  judge,  which  has  yet  appeared. 


7.  Ralphton :  the  Young  Carolinian  of  1776.  A  Romance  on 
the  Philosophy  of  Politics.  By  A.  H.  Brisbane.  Charleston : 
Burgess  &  James,  Printers.     1848.     12mo.    pp.  242. 

The  author  of  this  book,  which  is  execrably  printed,  is  not  A. 

Brisbane  of  New  York,  the  well-known  Fourierist,  although  he  may 

>e  his  kinsman.    From  his  general  professions,  we  should  infer  that 

e  claims  to  be  a  Catholic.     He  is  evidently  a  man  of  very  consid- 

rable  ability,  strong  philanthropic  feelings,  and  unbounded  enthu- 

iasm.     What  we  think  of  his  work  our  readers  may  collect  from 

ur  well-known  views  of  Socialism,  and  of  conforming  to  the  spirit 

f  the  age.     We  glory  in  being  a  Catholic  of  "  the  Dark  Ages," 

nd  in  shutting  our  eyes  to  the  new  light  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

i^hat  we  object  to  in  Ralphton,  however,  is  its  philosophy.     The 

3w  industrial  arrangements  the  author  proposes,  separated  from 

tat  philosophy,  and  regarded  merely  as  economical  arrangements, 

ay  or  may  not,  for  aught  we  know,  be  worthy  of  adoption. 


Wild  Flowers,  Sacred  Poetry.    By  the  Abb^  Adrian   Ro- 
QUETTE.     New  Orleans :   O'Donnell.     1848.    12mo.    pp.  72. 

This  brochure  is  got  up  in  the  true  Parisian  style,  with  great 
auty  and  elegance.  The  poems  are  marked  by  much  sweetness, 
3  full  of  tender  and  devout  feeling,  and  are  fair  specimens  of  what 
;y  profess  to  be.  The  author  tells  us  that  he  sings  in  a  language 
lich  he  does  not  know,  but  he  manages  it  as  if  it  were  his  mother 
igue. 


*^*  This  number  commences  the  third  volume  of  the  new  series, 
1  offers  to  our  friends  a  favorable  opportunity  to  use  their  exer- 
18  to  extend  the  circulation  of  the  work.  The  first  series  of  the 
rk  can  no  longer  be  supplied,  but  we  have  several  copies  of  the 
V  series  on  hand,  beginning  with  the  year  1847.  The  new  series 
lot  connected  with  the  first,  and  those  who  commence  with  1847 
virtually  take  the  work  from  its  beginning.  New  subscribers 
jld  therefore  do  well  to  take   the  two  back  volumes,  which 
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will  enable  them  to  have  the  work  complete.  To  subacriben  who 
will  transmit  us  seven  dollars  in  current  money,  free  of  expense  to 
us,  we  will  send  one  copy  of  the  work  for  the  years  1847,  1848, 
and  1849,  which  is,  as  they  will  perceive,  a  very  liberal  discouDL 

Our  readers  will  perceive  from  this  number  that  we  are  propos- 
ing to  give  our  Review  a  more  popular  character,  of  entering  move 
largely  into  the  discussion  of  the  great  practical  questions  of  the  day, 
and  are  aiming  to  adapt  it  to  the  interests  of  a  wider  class  of  lead- 
ers. We  cannot,  as  Catholics,  blink  the  great  political  and  social 
questions  which  are  now  agitating  the  public  mind  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  these  questions  will  receive  more  attention  from  ne 
hereafter  than  we  have  heretofore  given  them.  It  is  of  great  int^ 
portance  to  our  community  that  these  questions  should  be  freely 
and  boldly  discussed  in  the  light  of  Catholic  faith  and  morals,  and 
we  are  sure  that  a  Catholic  journal  that  shall  so  discuss  them  will, 
if  it  finds  here  and  there  an  enemy,  never  want  friends.  The  time 
has  come  when  Catholics  must  begin  to  make  their  principles  tell 
on  the  public  sentiment  of  the  country.  Heretofore  we  have  taken 
our  politics  from  one  or  another  of  the  parties  which  divide  the 
country,  and  have  suffered  the  enemies  of  our  religion  to  impose 
their  political  doctrines  on  us ;  but  it  is  time  for  us  to  begin  to  teach 
the  country  itself  those  moral  and  political  doctrines  which  flow 
from  the  teachings  of  our  own  Church.  We  are  at  home  here, 
wherever  we  may  have  been  bom ;  this  is  our  country,  and  as  it  is 
to  become  thoroughly  Catholic,  we  have  a  deeper  interest  in  public 
affairs  than  any  other  class  of  our  fellow-citizens.  The  sects  are 
only  for  a  day ;  the  Church  is  for  ever.  We  care  little  how  the 
elections  go,  for  that  is  a  small  affair ;  but  we  can  never,  as  Cath- 
olics, be  indifferent  to  the  moral  principles  which  enter  into  the  laws 
and  shape  the  public  policy  of  the  country. 

We  enter  now  upon  the  fifth  year  of  our  Catholic  life ;  we  have, 
through  the  grace  of  God,  falsified  the  predictions  of  our  friends  that 
we  should  turn  back  to  Protestantism  in  six  months,  and  rendered 
it  idle  for  people  to  repeat  their  old  nonsense  about  ^'  changing  with 
every  moon.'*  Since  we  left  Protestantism,  we  have  escaped  the 
lunar  influences  to  which  we  were  formerly  subjected,  and  come 
under  those  of  the  Sun  of  Justice,  which  are  not  liable  to  vary.  We 
have  had  no  wish  to  return  to  what  we  have  abjured,  are  satisfied 
where  we  are,  and  wish,  from  our  heart,  all  our  old  and  new  friends 
A  HAPPY  New  Year. 
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dence  ;  but  he  must  live  long,  and  enjoy  advantages  of  study 
which  neither  Kentucky  nor  Massachusetts  affords,  before  be 
rivals  them  in  any  thing  else,  or  can  do  much  else  than  travesty 
them.  Not  that  we  regard  either  of  them  as  a  safe  guide. 
Guizot  is  eclectic  and  humanitarian  ;  and  Schlegel  is  too  mys- 
tical, and  too  ambitious,  to  reduce  within  a  theory  matters  which 
by  their  very  nature  transcend  any  theory  the  human  mind  can 
form  or  comprehend.  Mr.  Nourse  has,  if  you  will,  extraordi- 
nary natural  abilities,  an  honest  and  ingenuous  disposition  ;  but 
he  has  not  yet  begun  to  master  the  present,  far  less  the  whole 
past.  He  has  a  vague  recognition  of  religion,  concedes  some 
influence  to  Christianity  in  civilizing  the  world  ;  but  he  is  with- 
out faith,  and  has  yet  to  learn  the  very  rudiments  of  the  Chris- 
tian creed.  We  doubt,  also,  whether  he  is  able  to  give  even 
the  outlines  of  a  single  historical  period,  or  of  a  single  people 
or  institution,  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  enable  them  to  serve 
as  the  basis  of  a  single  sound  induction.  One  should  know  the 
facts  of  history  before  proceeding  to  construct  its  philosophy. 
He  will  forgive  us,  therefore,  if  we  tell  him  that  we  do  regard 
him  as  not  a  little  presumptuous  in  attempting  a  work  for  which 
he  has  in  reality  not  a  single  qualification.  He  writes,  indeed, 
with  earnestness  ;  his  style,  though  somewhat  cramped,  and  de- 
ficient in  freedom  and  ease,  is  dignified,  simple,  clear,  and  terse, 
occasionally  rich  and  beautiful  ;  but  this  cannot  atone  for  the 
general  incorrectness  of  his  statements,  or  the  crudeness  and 
unsoundness  of  his  speculations. 

With  sound  premises  and  freed  from  the  prejudices  of  bis 
education,  we  doubt  not,  Mr.  Nourse  might  arrive  at  passa- 
ble conclusions  ;  but  he  is  ruined  by  his  love  of  theorizing,  his 
false  philosophy,  and  his  unsound  theology.  He  may  have  phil- 
anthropic impulses  and  generous  sentiments ;  he  may  mean  to 
be  a  Christian,  and  actually  believe  that  he  is  a  Christian  be- 
liever ;  but,  whether  he  knows  it  or  not,  the  order  of  thougbt 
which  he  seeks  to  develop  and  propagate  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  the  old  Alexandrian  Syncretism,  as  obtained  througb 
German  Mysticism,  French  Eclecticism,  and  Boston  Tran- 
scendentalism. Radically  considered,  his  system,  if  system  it 
can  be  called,  is  the  old  Alexandrian  system,  which  sprang  up 
in  the  third  century  of  our  era,  as  the  rival  of  the  Christiao 
Church,  ascended  the  throne  of  the  Caesars  with  Julian  tbe 
Apostate,  and  fled  to  Persia  in  the  sixth  century,  when  Jos- 
tinian  closed  the  last  schools  of  philosophy  at  Athens.  This 
system  was  an  attempted  fusion  of  all  the  particular  forms  of 
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Gentilism,  moulded  into  a  shape  as  nearly  like  Christianity  as 
it  might  be,  and  intended  to  dispute  with  it  the  empire  of  the 
world.  It  borrowed  largely  from  Christianity,  —  copied  the 
forms  of  its  hierarchy,  and  many  of  its  dogmas  ;  which  has  led 
some  in  more  recent  times,  who  never  consult  chronology,  to 
charge  the  Church  with  having  herself  copied  her  hierarchy, 
her  ritual,  and  her  principal  doctrines  from  it.  It  made  no  di- 
rect war  on  the  Christian  Symbol ;  it  simply  denied  or  derided 
the  sources  whence  it  was  obtained,  and  the  authority  which 
Christian  faith  always  presupposes.  It  called  itself  Philosophy^ 
and  its  pretension  was  to  raise  philosophy  to  the  dignity  of  re- 
ligion, and  to  do  by  it  what  Christianity  professes  to  do  by  faith 
and  an  external  and  supernaturally  accredited  revelotion.  It 
was,  therefore,  Gentile  Rationalism,  and,  in  fact.  Gentile  Ra- 
tionalism carried  to  its  last  degree  of  perfection.  It  is  this 
Rationalism,  met  and  refuted  by  the  great  Fathers  of  the  third, 
fourth,  and  6fth  centuries,  that  hes  at  the  bottom  of  our  author's 
bought,  and  which  he  labors  to  reproduce  with  a  zeal — we 
cannot  say  ability  —  not  unworthy  of  a  disciple  of  Plotinus, 
Proclus,  and  Porphyrins. 

This  should  not  surprise ,us.     There  is  nothing  new  under 

he  sun.     The  old  Gentile  world  exhausted  human  reason  ;  and 

L  is  not  possible,  even  with  a  full  knowledge  of  all  the  Church 

eaches,  taking  human  reason  alone  as  the  basis  of  our  system, 

D  surpass  the  old  Alexandrian  Syncretism,  or  Neoplatonism,  as 

is  sometimes  called.     In  constructing  it,  the  human  mind  had 

resent  to  it,  as  materials,  all  the  labors  and  traditions  of  Gentil- 

m  in  all  ages  and  nations,  and  also  all  the  teachings  and  traditions 

f  Jews  and  Christians,  as  well  as  of  the  Jewish  and  early  Chris- 

an  sects  ;  and  it  was,  from  the  point  of  view  of  Rationalism, 

le  resumi  of  the  whole.     It  was  the  last  word  of  heathendom, 

1  it  Gentilism,  collecting  and  combining  all  that  was  not  the 

hristian  Church,  exerted  all  her  forces  and  all  her  energies 

»r  a  last  desperate  battle  against  the  Nazarene,  the  triumph  of 

e  Cross.     Catholicity  or  Rationalism  is,  as  every  one  knows 

'  may  know,  the  only  alternative  that  remains  to  us  since  the 

caching  of  the  Gospel.     Impossible,  then,    is  tt  to  depart 

:>m  Catholicity  without  falling  back  on  Rationalism,  and,  if  a 

tie  profound  and  consistent,  upon  Neoplatonism,  as  Rationalism 

its  fulness  and  integrity.    All  heresies  are  simply  attempts  to 

turn  to  this  Rationalism,  and  in  it  they  find  their  complement, 

may  be  historically  as  well  as  logically  established.  All  your 

^dern  pKilosophies  are  regarded  as  profound  and  complete 
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only  as  they  approach  it.  Kant,  Schelling,  Hegel,  Cousin, 
Leroux,  De  Lamennais,  Hermes,  Schleiermacher,  Carlyle, 
Emerson,  Parker,  all  belong  to  the  Alexandrian  school,  aod 
only  reproduce,  more  or  less  successfully,  its  teachings,  and  to 
the  best  of  their  ability  renew  the  war  it  waged  against  the 
Christian  Church. 

It  is  no  objection  to  what  we  assert,  that  the  sects  and  many 
of  the  modern  philosophies  retain  some  or  even  the  greater  Mrt 
of  the  Christian  dogmas.  Neoplatonism  did  as  much.  We 
must  not  forget  that  Neoplatonism  is  subsequent  to  the  Chris- 
tian Church  ;  that  it  took  its  rise  in  the  school  of  Aoinionias 
Saccas,  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  of  our  era ;  that  it 
received  its  form  and  development  from  Plotinus,  who  flourished 
about  the  year  of  our  Lord  260  ;  and  that  it  proposed  itself  as 
the  rival  rather  than  the  antagonist  of  Christianity.  Its  aim 
was  to  satisfy  the  ever  recurring  and  indestructible  religious 
wants  of  the  human  soul,  without  recognizing  the  Christian 
Church,  or  bowing  to  the  authority  of  the  Nazarene.  It  was 
not  the  Christian  doctrines,  abstracted  from  the  Christian 
Church,  and  received  as  philosophy  on  the  authority  of  reason  or 
even  private  inspirations,  instead  of  the  authority  of  our  Lord 
and  his  supernaturally  commissioned  teachers,  that  it  opposed. 
It  was  willing  to  accept  Christianity  as  a  philosophy,  or  a  part 
of  philosophy  ;  but  not  as  a  religion,  far  less  as  a  religion  complete 
in  itself  and  excluding  all  others.  Hence,  it,  as  well  as  tbe 
Church,  taught  one  Supreme  God  existing  as  a  Trinity  in  Uni- 
ty, the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  fall  of  man  and  the  corrup- 
tion of  human  nature,  the  necessity  of  redemption,  self-deoitl 
and  the  practice  of  austere  virtue  ;  that  we  are  bound  to  worship 
God,  must  live  for  him,  and  can  attain  to  supreme  felicity  only 
in  attaining  to  an  ineffable  union  with  him.  In  the  simple  prov- 
ince of  philosophy  it  was  often  profound  and  just.  In  many 
things  it  and  Christianity  ran  parallel  one  with  the  other.  Not 
unfrequently  do  the  Alexandrian  philosophers  talk  like  Christian 
Fathers,  and  Christian  Fathers  talk  like  Alexandrian  philoso- 
phers. There  is  Neoplatonism  in  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  in 
St.  Basil,  and  St.  Austin.  The  most  renowned  of  the  Fa- 
thers studied  in  its  schools,  as  distinguished  Doctors  now  studj 
in  the  schools  of  the  philosophers  of  France  and  Germany. 
But  Neoplatonism  was  at  bottom  a  philosophy,  and  whatever  it 
held  from  Christianity,  it  held  as  philosophy,  as  resting  ooa 
human,  not  a  Divine  basis.  The  philosophers  transformed 
Christianity,  so  far  as  they  accepted  it,  into  a  philosophy  ;  while 
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the  Fathers  made  Neoplatonism,  so  far  as  they  did  not  reject  it, 
subservient  to  Christianity,  to  the  statement  and  explication  of 
Christian  theology  to  the  human  understanding,  keeping  it  al- 
ways within  the  province  of  reason,  and  never  allowing  it  to  be- 
come the  arbiter  of  the  dogmas  of  faith,  or  to  supersede  or  in- 
terfere with  the  Divine  authority  on  which  alone  they  were  to 
be  meekly  and  submissively  received.  The  Fathers,  therefore, 
were  not  less  Christian  for  the  philosophy  they  did  not  reject, 
nor  the  Alexandrians  the  less  Gentile  Rationalists  for  the  Chris- 
tian doctrines  they  borrowed.  One  may  embrace,  avowedly, 
all  Christian  doctrine,  without  approaching  the  Christian  order, 
if,  as  Hermes  proposed,  he  embraces  it  as  philosophy,  or  on  the 
authority  of  reason ;  for  the  Christian,  to  be  a  Christian  believer, 
must  believe  God,  and  therefore  Christianity,  because  it  is  his 
supernatural  word,  not  because  it  is  the  word  of  human  reason 
or  human  sentiment,  as  contend  our  modern  Liberal  Chris- 
tians. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  show  historically  the  resemblance 
of  the   whole  modern  un-Catholic   world  to  the   old    Alex- 
andrian world  represented  by  Plotinus,  Jamblicus,    Porphy- 
rius,  Proclus,  and  Julian  the  Apostate  ; — how  each  heresiarch 
and  each  modern  philosopher  only  reproduces  what  the  old 
Christian  Fathers  fought  against  and  defeated,  —  how   each 
progress  in  this  boasted  age  of  progress  only  tends  to  bring  us 
back  to  the  system  which  the  Gregories,  the  Basils,  and  their 
associates  combated  from  the  Christian  pulpit  and  the  Episco- 
pal chair  ;  but  we  have  neither  the  space  nor  the  learning  to  do 
it  as  it  should  be  done.      Yet  no  one  who  has  studied  with  tol- 
3rable  care  the  learned  Gentilism  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
centuries  of  our  era,  and  is  passably  well  acquainted  with  the 
nodern  Rationalism  of  France  and  Germany,  and  the  move- 
iients  of  the  various  heretical  sects  in  our  day,  can  doubt  that 
)ur  own  nineteenth  century  is  distinguished  for  its  return  to 
jentilism,  and  has  nearly  reproduced  it  under  its  most  perfect 
brm.     The  various  forms  of  heathenism  had  become  effete  ; 
10  one  of  them  any  longer  satisfied  the  minds  or  the  hearts  of 
Ls  adherents.     An  age  of  skepticism  and  indifference  had  in- 
ervened,  attended  by  a  licentiousness  of  manners  and    public 
nd  private  corruption  which  threatened  the  universal  dissolu- 
ion  of  society.     Individuals  rose  who  saw  it,  and  felt  the  ne- 
essity  of  a  general  reform,  and  that  a  general  reform  was  im- 
ossible  without  religion.    But  they  would  not,  on  the  one  hand, 
3cept  the  Church,  and  could  not,  on  the  other,  hope  any  thing 
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froin  any  of  the  old  forms  of  beatbeDism.  The  world  must 
have  a  religion,  and  could  not  get  on  without  it.  But  how  gel 
a  religion,  when  all  religions  were  discarded,  when  all  forms  of 
religion  were  treated  with  general  neglect  or  contempt  ? 

The  Reformers  saw  that  they  must  have  a  religion,  aod,  since 
none  existed  which  was  satisfactory,  none  which  was  powerful 
enough  to  meet  the  exigency  of  the  times,  they  must  make  one 
for  themselves  ;  —  that  is,  form  one  to  their  purpose  out  of  the 
old  particular  religions  no  longer  heeded.  Alexandria  was  their 
proper  workshop,  for  there  were  collected  or  lying  about  in 
glorious  confusion  all  the  necessary  materials.  They  began 
with  the  assumption,  that  all  religions  are  at  bottom  equally  true, 
and  that  the  error  of  each  is  in  its  exclusiveness,  in  its  claiming 
to  be  the  whole  of  religion,  and  the  only  true  religion.  Take, 
then,  the  elements  of  each,  mould  them  together  into  a  com- 
plete  and  harmonious  whole,  and  you  will  have  the  true  rdigioD, 
a  religion  which  will  meet  the  wants  of  all  minds  and  hearts, 
rally  the  human  race  around  it,  and  be  ^^  The  Church  of  the 
Future."  Hence  arose  the  Alexandrian  Syncretism,  combin* 
ing  in  one  systematic  whole,  as  far  as  reason  could  coDibioe 
them,  all  the  known  religions  of  the  world,  which,  under  the 
name  of  philosophy,  but  which  became  a  veritable  superstitioa, 
disputed  the  empire  of  the  world  with  Christianity  for  full  three 
hundred  years. 

What  is  the  movement  of  our  day,  but  an  attempt  of  the  same 
sort  ?  By  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  various 
forms  of  heresy,  in  which  the  Protestant  spirit  had  developed  it- 
self,  and  which  had  attempted  to  reproduce  Gentilism  without  for- 
feiting their  title  to  Christianity,  had  exhausted  their  moral  force, 
and  the  age  began  to  lapse  again  into  the  old  license  and  cor- 
ruption. Never  in  its  worst  days  was  there  grosser  immorality 
and  corruption  in  the  Roman  Empire  than  prevailed  in  England 
during  the  earlier  half  of  the  last  century,  under  the  reigns  of 
George  the  First  and  George  the  Second.  Deism  was  rife  io 
the  court,  in  the  schools,  in  the  church,  among  the  nobility 
and  the  people.  Germany  was  hardly  better,  if  so  good  ;  and 
of  France  under  the  regency  of  the  proQigate  Duke  of  Orleans, 
or  under  Louis  the  Fifteenth  with  his  pare  au  eerfiy  we  need 
not  speak.  Literature  was  infidel  throughout,  and  atheism 
became  fashionable.  To  the  rabid  in6del  propagandism,  b^ua 
by  the  English  deists,  and  carried  on  by  Voltaire  and  bis  asso- 
ciates, under  the  motto,  Ilerasez  Vin/ame^  soon  succeeded,  is 
of  old, 'profound  skepticism  and  indifference.    Neither  false  re- 
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ligion  nor  no  religion  could  rouse  the  mind  from  the  torpidity 
into  which  it  sank.  Exclusive  heresy,  or,  as  we  may  say,  sec- 
tarianism, born  from  the  Protestant  Reformation,  though  pro- 
ducing its  eBbcts  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  so-called  Protes- 
tant world,  had  caused  all  forms  of  religion,  about  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  to  be  treated  as  equally  false  and  contemptible. 
But,  once  more,  individuals  started  up  frightened  at  the  pros- 
pect they  beheld.  They  felt  and  owned  the  eternal  truth,  Man 
cannot  be  an  atheist.  They  saw  the  necessity  of  a  general  re- 
form, and  that  a  general  reform  could  be  effected  only  by  re- 
ligion. But,  disdaining  the  Church  as  did  the  old  Alexandrians, 
and  seeing  clearly  that  all  the  particular  forms  of  Protestantism 
were  worn  out,  they  felt  that  they  must  have  a  new  religion, 
and  to  have  it  they  must  make  it  for  themselves,  or  reconstruct 
it  out  of  such  materials  as  the  old  religions  supplied.  The 
principle  on  which  they  proceed  is  precisely  the  Alexandrian. 
To  them  all  religions  are  equally  true  or  equally  false,  —  true 
as  parts  of  a  whole,  false  when  regarded  each  as  a  whole  in  it- 
self. Take,  then,  the  several  religions  which  liave  been  and 
are,  mould  them  into  a  complete,  uniform,  and  systematic  whole, 
and  you  will  have  what  the  Editor  of  The  Boston  Qtuirterly 
Review^  and  Chevalier  Bunsen  after  him,  call  "  The  Church 
of  the  Future,"  and  Dr.  Bushnell  and  his  friends  call  '*  Compre- 
hensive Christianity,"  —  what  Saint-Simon  denominated  Jiou- 
veau  Ckristianisme^  and  M.  Victor  Cousin  brilliantly  advocates 
under  the  name  of  Eclecticism,  borrowed  avowedly  from  the 
Neoplatonists. 

In  perfect  harmony  with  this,  you  see  everywhere  attempts 

.0  amalgamate  sects,  to  form  the  un-Catholic  world  into  one 

3ody,  with  a  common  creed,  a  common  wor^ip,  and  a  common 

Durpose.     While  the  philosophers  elaborate  the  bases  of  the 

jnion,  statesmen  tod  ministers  attempt  its  practical  realization. 

This  is  what  we  see  in  ^^Evangelical  Alliances  "  and  "World 

Conventions,"  in  the  formation  of  *'  The  Evangelical  Church  " 

n  Prussia,  and  the  union  of  Prussia  and  England  in  establishing 

he  bishopric  of  Jerusalem.     The  aim  is  everywhere  the  same 

hat  it  was  with  the  Alexandrians,  the  principles  of  proceeding 

re  the  same,  and  the  result,  if  obtained,  must  be  similar.    The 

novement  of  the  un-Catholic  world  now,  how  much  soever  it 

lay  borrow  from  Christianity,  however  near  it  may  approach 

le  Catholic  model,  can  foe  regarded,  by  those  who  understand 

,  only  as  a  conscious  or  unconscious  effort  to  reproduce  the 

rentile  Rationalism  of  the  old  Alexandrian  school. 
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The  identity  of  the  two  movements  might  be  established  even 
down  to  minute  details.  The  most  fanciful  dreams  of  our 
Transcendentalists  may  be  found  among  the  Alexandrians,  — 
either  with  those  who  disavowed  Christianity,  or  the  sects,  pro- 
fessing to  retain  it,  allied  to  them.  The  very  principle  of 
Transcendentalism,  namely,  an  element  or  activity  in  the  hu- 
man soul  above  reason,  by  which  man  is  placed  in  immediate 
communion  with  the  Divine  mind,  is  nothing  but  the  EciUuf 
or  Trance  of  the  Neoplatonists,  or  iheir  fifth  source  of  science ; 
and  the  Alexandrian  theurgy  and  magic  are  reproduced  in  yoor 
Swedenborgianism  and  Mesmerism.  Moreover,  the  Protes- 
tant Reformation  itself  not  only  involved  as  its  legitimate  con- 
sequence a  return  to  the  Alexandrian  Rationalism,  but  was  in 
some  measure  the  effect  of  such  return.  To  be  satisfied  of  this, 
we  need  but  study  the  history  of  the  Revival  of  Letters  and  the 
controversies  of  the  schools  in  the  fifteenth  century.  We  say 
nothing  of  the  Revival  in  so  far  as  it  was  simply  a  revival  of 
classical  antiquity  under  the  relation  of  art,  or  beauty  of  form, — 
under  which  relation  it  was  in  no  sense  censurable,  but  perhaps 
a  progress.  Christian  piety  and  learning  can  coexist  with  bar- 
barism in  taste,  and  want  of  elegance  and  polish  in  manners, 
but  do  not  demand  them.  The  Revival,  however,  was,  in  fact, 
something  more  than  this,  and  something  far  different  from  it. 
Those  Greek  scholars  who  escaped  from  Constantinople  when 
it  was  taken  by  the  Turks,  and  who  spread  themselves  over 
Western  Europe,  did  not  bring  with  them  merely  the  poets,  or- 
ators, and  historians  of  ancient  Greece,  nor  merely  more  com- 
plete editions  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  ;  they  brought  with  them 
Proclus  and  Plotinus,  and  the  old  Alexandrian  Rationalism, 
with  its  Oriental  comprehensiveness  and  its  Greek  subdeqr. 
They  made  no  attacks  on  the  Church,  —  they  professed  pro- 
found respect  for  Catholicity,  and  with  Eastern  suppleness  read- 
ily submitted  to  her  authority  ;  but  they  deposited  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  their  disciples  the  germs  of  a  system  the  rival  of 
hers,  which  weakened  their  attachment  to  her  doctrines,  dis- 
gusted them  with  the  barbarous  Latin  and  un-  Greek  taste  of  her 
Monks,  and  the  rigid,  sometimes  frigid,  Scholasticism  of  her 
Doctors.  These  germs  were  not  slow  in  developing,  and  very 
soon  gave  us  the  Neoplatonists  in  philosophy,  and  the  Human- 
ists in  literature,  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  The 
former  destroyed  the  authority  of  the  Schoolmen  ;  the  latter,  it 
the  head  of  whom  stood  Erasmus,  the  Voltaire  of  bis  time, 
covered  the  clergy,  especially  the  Monks,  with  ridicule,  and 
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sowed  the  seeds  of  practical,  as  the  others  bad  of  speculative, 
in6delity.    Combined  or  operating  to  the  same  end,  they  pre- 
pared, and,  favored  by  the  politics  of  the  period,  produced, 
the    Protestant   Reformation.       Not   accidentally,   then,   has 
Protestantism  from  its  birth  manifested  a  Gentile  spirit,  mis- 
represented and  ridiculed  every  thing  distinctively  Christian,  or 
that  it  is  now  undeniably  developing  in  pure  Alexandrian  Syn- 
cretism, gathering  itself  up  as  a  grand  and  well-organized  super- 
stition to  wage  war  once  more  on  the  old  Alexandrian  battle- 
ground, with  the  old  Alexandrian  forces  and  arms,  against  the 
^fazarene,  as  Julian  the  Apostate  always  terms  our  Lord.    Was 
t  by  accident  that  Protestantism,  wherever  permitted  to  follow 
ts  instincts,  began  by  pulling  down,  breaking,  or  defacing  the 
]!ross,  the  sacred  symbol  of  Christianity  ? 

The  identity  of  the  modern  movement  with  that  which  result- 
ed in  Alexandrian  Syncretism  may  be  traced  also  in  the  pan- 
heistic  tendencies  of  the  day.     The  Alexandrian  school  re- 
3cted  none  of  the  popular  gods;   it  placed  Apis  and   Jove, 
sis  and  Hercules,  and  sometimes  even  Christ  himself,  in  the 
ame  temple  ;  but  all  under  the  shadow  of  the  god  Serapis,  the 
yrmbol  of  unity,  or  rather  of  the  whole,  the  all,   that  is, 
fpure  pantheism,  in  which  all  pure  Rationalism  is  sure  to  end. 
'o  what  does  all  modern  philosophy  tend,  but  to  pantheism  ? 
[ave  we  not  seen  Spinoza  in  our  own  day  rehabilitated,  and 
)mmented   upon    as  the   greatest  of  modem   philosophers  ? 
ousin^s  Eclecticism  is  undeniably  pantheistic,  and  less  cannot 
!  said  of  Schellingism  or  Hegelism.    Socialism,  now  so  rife,  is 
nply  pantheism  adapted  to  the  apprehensions  of  the  vulgar,  — 
fined  and  voluptuous  with  the  Fourierists  and  Saint-Simonians, 
arse  and  revolting  with  the  Chartists  and  Red  Republicans. 
But  we  are  pursuing  tliis  line  of  remark  beyond  our  original 
rpose.     We  may  return  to  it  hereafter.     In  the  mean  time 
I  invite  those  who  have  the  requisite  leisure  and  learning  to 
:e  up  the  subject,  and  consider  the  relation  of  all  the  ancient 
1  modern  sects  to  Gentilism,  the  persistence  of  Gentilism  in 
ristian  nations  down  to  our  own  times,  in  spite  of  the  anathe- 
s  of  the  Church  and  the  unwearied  efforts  of  the  Catholic 
rgy  to  exterminate  it,  and  its  all  but  avowed  revival  in  our 
n  day  under   the  most  comprehensive,  scientific,    erudite, 
)tle,  and  dangerous  form  it  ever  assumed.     In  doing  this, 
at  attention  should  be  paid  to  chronology  ;  for  the  Gen- 
m  with  which  it  is  the  fashion  among  Protestants  and  unbe- 
ers  to  compare  Christianity,  and  from  which  it  is  pretended 
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the  Church  has  largely  borrowed,  will  be  found  to  have  been 
formed  two  centuries  and  a  half  after  the  birth  of  our  Lord. 
That  stupendous  fabric,  that  systematic  organization  of  GeDtil" 
ism,  which  we  find  in  the  time  of  Julian  the  Apostate,  and 
which  fell  with  him,  was  not  the  model  copied  by  the  Church,  but 
was  itself  modelled  after  the  Christian  hierarchy,  and  it  is  bea* 
thenism  that  has  Christianized^  not  the  Church  that  has  heathei^ 
ized.  The  Platonism  of  modern  times,  whether  on  the  Conti* 
nent  or  in  England,  is  not  the  Platonism  of  Plato,  but  of  the 
Alexandrians,  as  every  one  knows  who  has  studied  Plato  him- 
self  in  his  own  inimitable  Dialogues,  not  merely  in  the  specula- 
tions of  Plotinus,  or  the  commentaries  of  Proclus. 

That  our  author,  born  and  brought  up  in  the  Protestant  worid, 
and  formed  by  its  Gentile  spirit  and  tendencies,  should  even 
unconsciously  fall  into  the  Alexandrian  order  of  thought,  and 
labor  to  reconstruct  a  system  intended  to  rival  the  Christian,  is 
nothing  strange.  In  doing  so,  he  only  yields  to  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  and  follows  the  lead  of  those  whom  the  age  owns  and 
reverences  as  its  chiefs.  That  his  system  is  not  Christian,  al- 
though he  would  have  us  receive  it  as  Christian,  is  evident 
enough  from  his  dictum  with  regard  to  miracles.  "  The  mira- 
cles ascribed  to  Christ  and  his  Apostles,"  he  says,  (p.  61,) 
"  however  conclusive  to  those  who  witnessed  them,  are  no  evi- 
dence to  us,  until  by  other  means  we  have  established  the  truth 
of  the  writings  which  record  them, — that  is  to  say,  until  }§€ 
have  proved  all  that  we  wish  to  prove,"  There  is  a  sophism 
in  this,  which,  probably,  the  author  does  not  perceive,  if  the 
writings  are  the  only  authority  for  the  miracles  as  historical  facts, 
that  we  must  establish  their  historical  authenticity  before  the 
miracles  can  be  evidence  to  us,  we  concede  ;  but  not  their  tr^ik^ 
that  is,  the  truth  of  the  mysteries  they  teach,  the  material  ob- 
ject of  faith,  —  therefore  the  matter  we  want  proved.  The 
miracles  are  not  proofs  of  the  mysteries,  but  simply  motives  of 
credibility.  '^  Rabbi,  we  know  that  thou  art  come  a  teacher 
from  God  ;  for  no  man  could  do  these  miracles  which  thou  do- 
est,  unless  God  were  with  him."  Ordinary  historical  testimony, 
though  wholly  inadequate  to  prove  the  mysteries,  is  sufficient  to 
prove  the  miracles  as  facts,  and,  when  so  proved,  they  are  evi- 
dence to  us  in  the  same  manner  and  in  the  same  degree  that  they 
were  to  those  who  witnessed  them.  It  does  not,  therefore, 
follow  that  we  must  prove,  without  them,  all  we  want  proved, 
before  they  can  be  evidence  to  us. 

But  this  by  the  way.     The  author  in  his  dictum  asserts  ei- 
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ther  that  Christianity  is  not  provable  at  all,  or  that  it  is  provable 
without  miracles  ;  but  no  Christian  can  assert  either  the  one  or 
the  other.     The  former  is  absurd,  if  Christianity  came  from  God 
and  is  intended  for  reasonable  beings.     God,  as  the  author  of 
reason,  cannot  require  us  to  believe,  and  we  as  reasonable  be- 
ings  cannot   believe,    without   reason,  or  authority  sufficient 
to  satisfy  reason.     The  latter  cannot  be  said  without   reduc- 
ing Christianity  to  the  mere  order  of  nature  ;  for   a  supernat- 
ural religion  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  provable  only  by  super- 
naturally  accredited  witnesses,  and  witnesses  cannot  be  super- 
naturally  accredited  without  miracles  of  some  sort.     To  deny 
the  necessity  of  miracles  as  motives  of  credibility,  or  to  assert 
:he  provability  of  Christianity  without  them,  is  to    deny  the 
supernatural  character  of  Christianity,  and  therefore  to  deny 
Christianity  itself  ;  for  Christianity  is  essentially  and  distinctive- 
y  supernatural.     Without  the  miracles,  Christianity  is  provable 
)nly  as  a  philosophy,  and  as  a  philosophy  it  must  lie  wholly 
vithin  the  order  of  nature  ;  since  philosophy,  by  its  very  defi- 
lition,  is  the  science  of  principles  cognizable  by  the  light  of  nat- 
iral  reason.     Rationalism  turns  for  ever  within  the  limits  of  na- 
ure,  and,  do  its  best,  it  can  never  overleap  them.    It  can  never 
ise  to  Christianity  ;  all  it  can  do  is,  by  rejecting  or  explaining 
svay    the  mysteries,  discarding  all  ttiat  transcends  reason,  to 
ring  Christianity  down  to  itself,  —  a  fact  we  commend  to  the 
prions   consideration   of  all  who    pretend   that   our  religion, 
ven  to  its  loftiest  mysteries,  is  rationally  or  philosophically  de- 
lonstrable.     The  Christianity  they  can  prove  as  a  philosophy 
no  more  the  Christianity  of  the  Gospel  than  the  Neoplaton- 
m  of  Proclus  and  Plotinus  was  the  Christianity  of  the  Grego- 
es,  the  Basils,  and  the  Austins. 

The  author  also  betrays  the  unchristian  character  of  his  or- 

iv  of  thought  in  bis  third  discourse,  entitled  Spiritual  Despot' 

m  and  the  Reformation.     He  says,  indeed,  in  this  part  of  his 

ork,    some  very  handsome  things  —  in  his  own  estimation  — 

the  Church ;  but,  as  he  says  them  from  the  humanitarian  point 

view,  on  the  hypothesis  that  she  is  a  purely  human  institu- 

m,  and  therefore  a  gigantic  imposition  upon  mankind,  we  can- 

t  take  them  as  evidences  of  his  Christian  mode  of  thinking. 

the  Church  is  what  we  hold  her  to  be,  these  humanitarian 

mpliments  and  apologies  are  impertinent ;  and   if  what  he 

Ids  her  to  be,  they  betray  on  his  part  a  very  unchristian  laxity 

moral  principle.     An  infallible  Church,  the  Church  of  God, 

eds  no  apologies  ;  man's  Church,  or  the  Synagogue  of  Satan, 
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deserves  none.  But,  although  the  author  maintains  that  the 
Church  was  very  necessary  from  the  fifth  to  the  fifteenth  century, 
—  that  she  preserved  our  holy  religion,  and  without  her  Chris- 
tian faith  and  piety  would  have  been  lost,  Christianity  would 
have  been  unable  to  fulfil  her  mission,  and  the  European  na- 
tions would  have  remained  uncivilized,  ignorant,  illiterate,  ruth- 
less barbarians, — he  yet  holds  that  she  was  a  spiritual  despotism, 
and  the  Protestant  Reformation  was  inevitable  and  necessary  to 
emancipate  the  human  mind  from  her  thraldom,  and  to  prepare 
the  way  for  mental  and  civil  freedom. 

According  to  the  author,  the  spiritual  despotism  of  the  Church 
consisted  in  her  claiming  and  exercising  authority  over  faith  and 
morals,  —  over  the  minds,  the  hearts,  and  the  consciences  of 
the  faithful.  If  we  catch  his  meaning,  which  does  not  appear 
to  lie  very  clear  or  distinct  even  in  his  own  mind,  the  despot- 
ism is  in  the  authority  itself,  not  simply  in  the  fact  that  the 
Church  claims  and  exercises  it.  It  would  be  equally  despot- 
ism, if  claimed  and  exercised  by  any  one  else,  because  it  is  in- 
trinsically hostile  to  the  rights  of  the  mind  and  to  the  principles 
of  civil  liberty.  Consequently,  he  objects  not  merely  to  the 
claimant^  but  to  the  thing  claimed^  and  rejects  the  authority,  let 
who  will  claim  it,  or  let  it  be  vested  where  or  in  whom  it  may. 

But  this  is  obviously  unchristian.  If  we  suppose  Christian- 
ity at  all,  we  must  suppose  it  as  an  external  revelation  from 
God,  a  definite  and  authoritative  religion,  given  by  the  Supreme 
Lawgiver  to  all  men  as  the  Supreme  Law,  binding  upon  the 
whole  man,  against  which  no  one  has  the  right  to  think,  spetk, 
or  act,  and  to  which  every  one  is  bound  to  conform  in  thougbt, 
word,  and  deed.  All  this  is  implied  in  the  very  conception  of 
Christianity,  and  must  be  admitted,  if  we  admit  the  Christian  re- 
ligion at  all.  The  authority  objected  to  is  therefore  included 
in  the  fundamental  conception  of  the  Christian  revelation,  and 
consequently  we  cannot  denominate  it  a  spiritual  despotism 
without  denominating  Christianity  itself  a  spiritual  despotism, 
which,  we  need  not  say,  would  be  any  thing  but  Christian. 

The  author's  order  of  thought  would  carry  him  even  farther. 
If  the  authority  of  the  Church  is  a  spiritual  despotism  for  the 
reason  he  assigns,  the  authority  of  God  is  also  a  spiritual  des- 
potism. The  principle  on  which  he  objects  to  the  Church  is, 
that  the  mind  and  the  state  are  free,  and  that  any  authoriiv 
over  either  is  unjust.  The  essence  of  despotism  is  not  that  it 
is  authority,  but  that  it  is  authority  without  right,  will  without 
reason,  power  without  justice.     We  cannot  suppose  the  exist- 
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SDce  of  God  without  supposing  the  precise  authority  over  the 
mind  and  the  state  objected  to.  If  this  authority,  claimed  and 
3xercised  in  his  name  by  the  Churchy  is  despotism,  it  must  be, 
hen,  because  he  has  no  right  to  it ;  if  no  right  to  it,  he  is  not 
iovereign  ;  if  not  sovereign,  he  does  not  exist.  If  God  does 
lot  exist,  there  is  no  conscience,  no  law,  no  accountability,  moral 
ir  civil.  To  this  conclusion  the  author's  notions  of  mental  free- 
om  and  civil  liberty,  pushed  to  their  logical  consequences,  ne- 
essarily  lead. 

Every  Christian  is  obliged  to  recognize,  in  the  abstract,  to  say 

le  least,  the  precise  authority  claimed  and   exercised  by  the 

!hurch  over  faith  and  morals,  over  the  intellect  and  the  con- 

nence,  in  spirituals  and  in  temporals  ;  and  it  is  a  well-known 

ct,  that  all  Christian  sects,  as  long  as  they  retain  any  thing  dis- 

Qctively  Christian,  do  claim,  and,  as  far  as  able,  exercise  it, 

id  never  practically  abandon  it,  till  they  lapse  into  pure  Ra- 

)nalism,  from  which  all  that  is  distinctively  Christian  disappears. 

cannot  be  otherwise  ;  because  Christianity  is  essentially  law, 

d  the  Supreme  Law,  for  the  reason,  the  will,  the  conscience, 

r  individuals  and  nations,  for  the  subject  and  for  the  prince. 

our  author's  order  of  thought  were  Christian,  he  could  not 

ject  to  the  authority  in  itself ;  he  would  feel  himself  obliged 

assert  and  vindicate  it  somewhere  for  some  one  ;  and  if  he 

jected  to  the  Church  at  all,  he  would  do  so,  not  because  of 

)  authority,  but  because  it  is  not  rightfully  hers,  but  another's, 

which  would  be  a  legitimate  objection,  and  conclusive,  if  sus- 

led,  as  of  course  it  cannot  be,  by  the  facts  in  the  case.     His 

ure  to  object  on  this  ground  is  a  proof  that  his  thought  is 

;  Christian. 

The  author's  notions   of  authority  and  liberty  are  not  only 

christian,  but  exceedingly  unphilosophical  and  confused.  He 

no  just  conception  of  either,  and  is  evidently  unable  to  draw 

intelligible  distinction  between  authority  and  despotism  on 

one  hand,  or  between  liberty  and  license  oo  the  other.    He 

conceive  of  authority  and  liberty  only  as  each  is  the  antago- 

or  the  limitation  of  the  other ;  he  ingenuously  confesses  that 

is  unable  to  reconcile  them,  and  presents  their  reconciliation 

I  problem  that  Protestantism  has  yet  to  solve.     ^^  To  adjust 

respective  limits  of  these  antagonists,  —  Liberty  of  thought 

Ecclesiastical  authority, —  and  bring  about  a  lasting  trea^ 

eace  between  them,  is  the  yet  unsolved  problem  of  the  Ref- 

ation.     The  Reformers  attempted  to  solve  it,  and  strove  in 

to  confine  the  torrent  they  had  set  in  motion,  within  cer- 
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tain  dikes  of  their  own  construction.  The  spring-tide  of  free 
inquiry,  not  yet  perhaps  at  its  flood,  is  sweeping  away  their 
barriers,  and  ages  may  elapse  before  it  subsides  into  its  proper 
channel,  after  cleansing  the  earth  of  a  thousand  follies  and 
abuses."  (p.  160.)  All  this  proves  that  his  order  of  thought  is 
unchristian,  and  that  his  conceptions  of  authority  and  of  liberty 
are  not  taken  from  the  Gospel.  No  intelligent  Christian,  no 
sound  philosopher  even,  ever  conceives  of  authority  and  liberty 
as  antagonists,  as  limiting  one  the  other,  or  admits  that  their 
conciliation  is  an  unsolved  problem,  or  even  a  problem  at  all. 

The  Christian,  even  the  philosopher,  derives  all  from  God, 
and  nothing  from  man,  and  therefore  escapes  the  difficulty  felt  by 
our  author  and  the  Reformers.  He  knows  that  authority  is  not 
authority,  if  limited,  and  liberty  is  not  liberty,  if  bounded.  Cod- 
sequently,  he  never  conceives  of  the  two  in  the  same  sphere,  but 
distributes  them  in  separate  spheres,  where  each  may  be  su- 
preme. God  is  the  absolute,  underived,  and  unlimited  Sove- 
reign and  Propnetor  of  the  universe.  Here  is  the  foundation 
of  aU  authority,  and  also  of  all  liberty.  Before  God  we  have 
no  liberty.  We  are  his,  and  not  our  own.  We  are  what  he  cre- 
ates us,  have  only  what  he  gives  us,  and  lie  completely  at  his 
roercy.  We  hold  all  from  him,  even  to  the  breath  in  our  nos- 
trils,  and  he  has  the  sovereign  right  to  dispose  of  us  according 
to  his  own  will  and  pleasure.  In  his  presence,  and  in  presence 
of  his  law,  we  have  duties,  but  no  rights,  and  our  duty  and  his 
right  is  the  full,  entire,  and  unconditional  submission  of  our- 
selves, soul  and  body,  to  his  will.  Here  is  authority,  abso- 
lute, full,  entire,  and  unbounded,  — as  must  be  all  authority,  ia 
order  to  be  authority. 

In  the  presence  of  authority  there  is  no  liberty  ;  where,  then, 
is  liberty  ?  It  is  not  before  God,  but  it  is  between  man  and 
man,  between  man  and  society,  and  between  society  and  so- 
ciety. The  absolute  and  plenary  sovereignty  of  God  excludes 
all  other  sovereignty,  and  our  absolute  and  unconditional  sub- 
jection to  him  excludes  all  other  subjection.  Hence  do  liberty 
before  God,  and  no  subjection  before  man  ;  and  therefore  libp 
erty  is  rightly  defined,  full  and  entire  freedom  from  all  autbori^ 
but  the  authority  of  God.  Here  is  liberty,  liberty  in  the  hi* 
man  sphere,  and  liberty  full  and  entire,  without  restraint  or 
limit  in  the  sphere  to  which  it  pertains.  Man  is  subjected  to 
God,  but  to  God  only.  No  man,  in  his  own  right,  has  any,  the 
least,  authority  over  man  ;  no  body  or  community  of  mea,  ts 
such,  has  any  rightful  authority  either  in  spirituals  or  tempomis. 
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All  merely  human  authorities  are  usurpations,  and  their  acts  are 

(vithout  obligation,  null  and  void  from  the  beginning.    If  the  par- 

3nt,  the  pastor,  the  prince  has  any  right  to  command,  it   is  as 

he  vicar  of  God,  and  in  that  character  alone  ;  if  I  am  bound 

o  obey  my  parents,  my  pastor,  or  my  prince,  it  is  because  my 

jrod  commands  me  to  obey  them,  and  because  in  obeying  them 

am  obeying  him.     Here  is  the  law  of  liberty,  and  here,  too, 

J  the  law  of  authority.     Understand  now  why  religion  must 

3und  the  state,  why  it  is  nonsense  or  blasphemy  to  talk  of  an 

Uiance  between  religion  and  liberty,  a  reconciliation  between 

uthority  and  freedom.     Both  proceed  from  the  same  fountain, 

le  absolute,  underived,  unlimited  sovereignty  of  God,  and  can 

e  no  more  opposed  one  to  the  other  than  God  can  be  opposed 

»  himself.     Hence,  absolute  and  unconditional  subjection  to 

rod  is  absolute  and  unlimited  freedom.     Therefore  says  our 

ord,  "  If  the  Son  makes  you  free,  you  shall  be  free  indeed." 

The  sovereignty  of  God  does  not  oppose  liberty  ;  it  founds 

id  guaranties  it.    Authority  is  not  the  antagonist  of  freedom  ;  it 

its  support,  its  vindicator.     It  is  not  religion,  it  is  not  Chris- 

mity,  but  infidelity,  that  places  authority  and  liberty  one  over 

ainst  the  other,  in  battle  array.     It  is  not  God  who  crushes 

r  liberty,  robs  us  of  our  rights,  and  binds  heavy  burdens  upon 

r  shoulders,  too  grievous  to  be  borne  ;  it  is  man,  who  at  the 

Tie  time  that  he  robs  us  of  our  rights  robs  God  of  his.     He 

lo  attacks  our  freedom  attacks  his  sovereignty;  he  who  vin- 

:ates  his  sovereignty,  the  rights  of  God,  vindicates  the  rights 

man  ;  for  all  human  rights  are  summed  up  in  the  one  right  to 

governed  by  God  and  by  him  alone,  in  the  duty  of  absolute 

)jection  to  him,  and  absolute  freedom  from  all  subjection  to 

r  other.    Maintain,  therefore,  the  rights  of  God,  the  suprem- 

r  in  all  departments  of  the  Divine  law,  and  you  need  not 

able  your  heads  about  the  rights  of  roan,  freedom  of  thought, 

civil  liberty  ;  for  they  are  secured  with  all  the  guaranty  of 

Divine  sovereignty.     The  Divine  sovereignty  is,  there- 

3,  as  indispensable  to  liberty  as  to  authority. 

kVe  need  not  stop  to  show  that  the  Divine  sovereignty  is 

itself  a  despotism.     The  essence  of  despotism,  as  we  have 

I,  is  not  that  it  is  authority,  but  that  it  is  authority  without 

It,  will  without  reason,  power  without  justice,  which  can 

er  be  said  of  God  ;  for  his  right  to  universal  dominion  is  un- 

stionable,  and  in  him  will  and  reason,  power  and  justice  are 

er  disjoined,  are  identical,  are  one  and  the  same,  and  are 

stinguishable  save  in  our  manner  of  conceiving  them.     His 
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sovereignty  is  rightful,  his  will  is  intrinsically,  eternally,  and 
immutably  just  will,  his  power  just  power.  Absolute  subjec- 
tion to  him  is  absolute  subjection  to  eternal,  immutable,  and 
absolute  justice.  Hence,  subjection  to  him  alone  is,  on  the 
one  hand,  subjection  to  absolute  justice,  and,  on  the  other,  free- 
dom to  be  and  to  do  all  that  absolute  justice  permits.  Here 
is  just  authority  as  great  as  can  be  conceived,  and  true  liberty 
as  large  as  is  possible  this  side  of  license ;  and  between  the  two 
there  is  and  can  be  in  the  nature  of  things  no  clashing,  no  con- 
flict, no  antagonism.  How  mean  and  shallow  is  infidel  phi- 
losophy ! 

Taking  this  view  along  with  us,  a  view  which  is  alike  that  of 
Christianity  and  of  sound  philosophy,  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive 
that  the  objection  urged  against  the  Church  is  exceedingly  ill- 
chosen.  The  Church,  if  what  she  professes  to  be,  —  and  we 
have  the  right  here  to  reason  on  the  supposition  that  she  is,  — 
represents  the  Divine  sovereignty,  and  is  commissioned  by  God 
to  teach  and  to  govern  in  his  name.  Her  authority,  then,  is 
his  authority,  and  it  is  he  that  teaches  and  governs  in  her  and 
through  her  ;  so  far,  then,  from  being  hostile  to  liberty  in  one 
department  or  another,  she  must  be  its  support  and  safeguard 
in  every  department.  The  ground  and  condition  of  liberty  is 
the  presence  of  the  Divine  sovereignty,  for  in  its  presence  there 
is  no  other  sovereignty,  no  other  authority,  consequently  oo 
slavery.  The  objection,  that  the  Church  is  a  spiritual  despot- 
ism, is  grounded  on  the  supposition  that  all  authority  is  despot- 
ism and  all  liberty  license,  —  that  is,  that  liberty  and  authority  are 
antagonist  forces,  —  which  would  require  us  to  deny  both,  for 
neither  despotism  nor  license  is  defensible.  Authority  and  lib- 
erty are  only  the  two  phases  of  one  and  the  same  principle  ;  sup- 
pose the  absence  of  authority,  you  suppose  the  presence  of  li- 
cense or  despotism,  which,  again,  are  only  the  two  phases  of  one 
and  the  same  thing.  To  remove  license  or  despotism,  you  must 
suppose  the  presence  of  legitimate  authority.  The  Church  being 
the  representative  of  the  Divine  sovereignty  on  the  earth,  intro- 
duces legitimate  authority,  and  by  her  presence  necessarily  dis- 
places both  despotism  and  license,  that  is,  establishes  both  order 
and  liberty. 

The  difficulty  which  Protestants  and  unbelievers  suppoae 
must  exist  in  conforming  reason,  which  is  not  always  obedieot 
to  will,  to  the  commands  of  authority,  arises  from  their  over- 
looking the  nature  of  authority.  The  authority  is  not  onlir  tn 
order  to  believe,  but  it  is  authority /or  believing.     The  autoor- 
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ity  of  reason  in  the  natural  order  is  derived  frora  God,  not 
from  man  ;  and  the  obligation  to  believe  the  axioms  of  mathe- 
matics or  the  definitions  of  geometry  arises  solely  from  the 
fact,  that  reason,  which  declares  them,  does,  thus  far,  speak  by 
Divine  authority.  If  it  did  not,  reason  would  be  no  reason  for 
believing  or  asserting  them.  The  same  Divine  authority  in  a 
higher  order,  speaking  through  the  Church,  cannot  be  less  au- 
thoritative, or  a  less  authority  for  believing  what  the  Church 
teaches.  Hence  the  command  of  the  Church  is  at  once  author- 
ity for  the  will  and  for  the  reason,  an  injunction  to  believe  and 
a  reason  for  believing.  The  absolute  submission  of  reason  to 
her  commands  is  not,  as  some  fancy,  the  abnegation  of  reason. 
Reason  does  not,  in  submitting,  fold  her  hands,  shut  her  eyes, 
and  take  a  doze,  like  a  fat  alderman  after  dinner,  but  keeps 
wide  awake,  and  exercises  her  highest  powers,  her  most  sacred 
rights,  according  to  her  own  nature.  What  more  reasonable 
reason  for  believing  than  the  command  of  God  ?  —  since,  in  the 
order  of  truth,  his  sovereignty  is  identically  his  veracity.  To 
suppose  a  Catholic  mind  can  have  any  difficulty  in  bringing  rea- 
son to  assent  to  the  teachings  of  the  Church,  believed  to  be 
God's  Church,  is  as  absurd  as  to  suppose  that  an  American  who 
has  never  been  abroad  can  have  any  difficulty  in  believing  that 
there  is  such  a  city  as  Paris,  or  that  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
has  recently  been  elected  President  of  the  French  Republic ; 
or  as  to  suppose  that  the  logician  finds  a  difficulty  in  bringing  his 
reason  to  assent  to  the  proposition  that  the  same  is  the  same, 
that  the  same  thing  cannot  both  be  and  not  be  at  the  same  time, 
or  that  two  and  two  make  four. 

It  is  not  the  Church  that  establishes  spiritual  despotism  ;  it  is 
she  who  saves  us  from  it.  Spiritual  despotism  is  that  which 
subjects  us,  in  spiritual  matters,  to  a  human  authority,  whether 
our  own  or  that  of  others,  —  for  our  own  is  as  human  as  an- 
other's ;  and  the  only  redemption  from  it  is  in  having  in  them 
a  Divine  authority.  Protestants  themselves  acknowledge  this, 
when  they  call  out  for  the  pure  word  of  God.  The  Church 
teaches  by  Divine  authority  ;  in  submitting  to  her,  we  submit  to 
God,  and  are  freed  from  all  human  authority.  She  teaches  infal- 
libly ;  therefore,  in  believing  what  she  teaches,  we  believe  the 
truth,  which  frees  us  from  falsehood  and  error,  to  which  all  men 
without  an  infallible  guide  are  subject,  and  subjection  to  which 
is  the  elemental  principle  of  all  spiritual  despotism.  Her  author- 
ity admitted  excludes  all  other  authority,  and  therefore  frees 
us  from  heresiarchs  and  sects,  the  very  embodiment  of  spiritual 
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despotism  in  its  most  odious  forms.  Sectarianism  is  spiritutl 
despotism  itself ;  and  to  know  how  far  spiritual  despotism  and 
spiritual  slavery  may  go,  you  have  only  to  study  the  history  of 
the  various  sects  and  false  religions  which  have  heretofore  ex- 
isted,  or  which  now  exist. 

In  the  temporal  order,  again,  the  authority  claimed  and  exer- 
cised by  the  Church  is  nothing  but  the  assertion  over  the  state 
of  the  Divine  sovereignty,  which  she  represents,  or  the  subjec- 
tion of  the  prince  to  the  law  of  God,  in  his  character  of  prince 
as  well  as  in  his  character  of  man.  That  the  prince  or  civil 
power  is  subject  to  the  law  of  God,  no  man  who  admits 
Christianity  at  all  dares  question  ;  and,  if  the  Church  be  the 
Divinely  commissioned  teacher  and  guardian  of  that  law,  as  she 
certainly  is,  the  same  subjection  to  her  must  be  conceded. 
But  this,  instead  of  being  opposed  to  civil  liberty,  is  its  only  pos- 
sible condition.  Civil  liberty,  like  all  liberty,  is  in  being  held 
to  no  obedience  but  obedience  to  God  ;  and  obedience  to  the 
state  can  be  compatible  with  liberty  only  on  the  condition  that 
God  commands  it,  or  on  the  condition  that  he  scovems  in  the 
state,  which  he  does  not  and  cannot  do,  unless  the  state  holds 
from  his  law  and  is  subject  to  it.  To  deny,  then,  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  Church  in  temporals  is  only  to  release  the  teroponi 
order  from  its  subjection  to  the  Divine  sovereignty,  which,  so 
far  as  regards  the  state,  is  to  deny  its  authority,  or  its  right  to 
govern,  and,  so  far  as  regards  the  subject,  is  to  assert  pure,  un- 
mitigated civil  despotism.  All  authority  divested  of  the  Divine 
sanction  is  despotic,  because  it  is  authority  without  right,  will 
unregulated  by  reason,  power  disjoined  from  justice.  With- 
draw the  supremacy  of  the  Church  from  the  temporal  order,  and 
you  deprive  the  state  of  that  sanction,  by  asserting  that  it  does 
not  hold  from  God  and  is  not  amenable  to  his  law  ;  you  give 
the  state  simply  a  human  basis,  and  have  in  it  only  a  human  au- 
thority, which  has  no  right  to  govern,  which  I  am  not  bound  to 
obey,  and  which  it  is  intolerable  tyranny  to  compel  me  to  obey. 
"  Let  every  soul,"  says  the  blessed  Aposde  Paul,  the  Doctor 
of  the  Gentiles,  "  be  subject  to  the  higher  powers ;  for  there 
is  no  power  but  from  God  ;  and  those  that  are,  are  ordained  of 
God.  Therefore  he  that  resisteth  power  resisteth  the  ordi- 
nance of  God Wherefore  be  subject  of  necessity,  not 

only  for  wrath,  but  for  conscience'  sake."  (Rom.  xiii.  1-^) 
Here  the  obligation  of  obedience  is  grounded  on  the  fact  that  the 
civil  power  is  the  ordinance  of  God,  that  is,  as  we  say,  bohb 
from  God.     But,  obviously,  this,  while  it  subjects  the  subject  to 
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the  state,  equally  subjects  the  state  to  the  Divine  sovereignty. 
Take  away  the  subjection  of  the  state  to  God,  and  you  take  away 
the  reason  of  the  subjection  of  the  subject  to  the  state  ;  and  we 
need  not  tell  you  that  to  subject  us  to  an  authority  which  we 
are  not  bound  to  obey  is  tyranny.  See,  then,  what  you  get  by 
denying  the  supremacy  of  the  Church  in  temporals  ! 

The  Church  and  the  state,  as  administrations,  are  distinct 
bodies ;  but  they  are  not,  as  some  modern  politicians  would 
persuade  us,  two  coordinate  and  mutually  independent  author- 
ities. The  state  holds  under  the  law  of  nature,  and  has  author- 
ity only  within  the  limits  of  that  law.  As  long  as  it  con6nes 
itself  within  that  law,  and  faithfully  executes  its  provisions,  it 
acts  freely,  without  ecclesiastical  restraint  or  interference.  But 
the  Church  holds  from  God  under  the  supernatural  or  revealed 
law,  which  includes,  as  integral  in  itself,  the  whole  law  of  nature, 
and  is  therefore  the  teacher  and  guardian  of  the  natural  as  well 
as  of  the  revealed  law.  She  is,  under  God,  the  supreme  judge 
of  both  laws,  which  for  her  are  but  one  law  ;  and  hence  she 
takes  cognizance,  in  her  tribunals,  of  the  breaches  of  the  natural 
law  as  well  as  of  the  revealed,  and  has  the  right  to  take  cogni- 
zance of  its  breaches  by  nations  as  well  as  of  its  breaches  by  in- 
dividuals, by  the  prince  as  well  as  by  the  subject,  for  it  is  the  su- 
preme law  for  both.  The  state  is,  therefore,  only  an  inferior 
court,  bound  to  receive  the  law  from  the  supreme  court,  and 
liable  to  have  its  decisions  reversed  on  appeal. 

This  must  be  asserted,  if  we  assert  the  supremacy  of  the 
Christian  law,  and  hold  the  Church  to  be  its  teacher  and  judge  ; 
for  no  man  will  deny  that  Christianity  includes  the  natural  as 
well  as  the  supernatural  law.  Who,  with  any  just  conceptions,  or 
any  conceptions  at  all,  of  the  Christian  religion,  will  pretend  that 
one  can  ful61  the  Christian  law  and  yet  violate  the  natural  law  ? 
—  that  one  is  a  good  Christian,  if  he  keeps  the  precepts  of  the 
Church,  though  he  break  every  precept  of  the  Decalogue  ?  — 
or  that  Christianity  remits  the  catechumen  to  the  state  to  learn 
the  law  of  nature,  or  what  we  term  natural  morality  ?  Grace 
presupposes  nature.  The  supernatural  ordinances  of  God's  law 
presuppose  the  natural,  and  the  Church,  which  is  the  teacher 
and  guardian  of  faith  and  morals,  can  no  more  be  so  without 
plenary  authority  with  regard  to  the  latter  than  the  former.  Who, 
again,  dares  pretend  that  the  moral  law  is  not  as  obligatory  on 
emperors,  kings,  princes,  commonwealths,  as  upon  private  indi- 
viduals ? —  upon  politicians,  as  upon  priests  or  simple  believ- 
ers ?     Unless,  then,  you  exempt  the  state  from  all  obligation 
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even  to  the  law  of  nature,  you  must  make  it  amenable  to  tbe 
moral  law  as  expounded  by  the  Church,  Divinely  commissioDed 
to  teach  and  declare  it. 

Deny  this,  and  assert  the  independence  of  the  political  order, 
and  declare  the  state  in  its  own  right,  without  accountability  to 
the  Christian  law,  of  which  it  is  not  the  teacher  or  guardian,  su- 
preme in  temporals,  and  you  gain,  instead  of  civil  liberty,  sim- 
ply, in  principle  at  least,  civil  despotism.  If  you  deny  that  tbe 
Church  is  the  teacher  and  guardian  of  the  law  of  God,  you  mast 
either  claim  the  authority  you  deny  her  for  the  state,  or  you  must 
deny  it  altogether.  If  you  claim  it  for  the  state,  you,  on  your 
own  principles,  make  the  state  a  spiritual  despotism,  and  on 
ours  also  ;  for  the  state  obviously  has  not  received  that  author- 
ity, is  incompetent  in  spirituals,  is  no  teacher  of  morals,  or  di-  * 
rector  of  consciences.  If  you  deny  it  altogether,  you  make 
the  state  independent  of  the  moral  order,  independent  of  tbe 
Divine  sovereignty,  the  only  real  sovereignty,  and  establish 
pure,  unmitigated  civil  despotism. 

There  is  no  escaping  this  conclusion  ;  and  hence  we  see  the 
folly  and  madness  of  those  who  assert  in  the  name  of  liberty  tbe 
independence  of  the  political  order,  and  exclaim,  in  a  tone  of 
mock  heroism,  ^'  Neither  priest  nor  bishop  shall  interfere  with 
my  political  opinions  as  long  as  I  am  able  to  resist  him  !"  Bra- 
vo !  my  young  Liberal  ;  but  did  you  know  what  you  are  do- 
ing, you  would  see  that  you  are  laying  the  foundation,  not  of  lib- 
erty, but  of  despotism.  Hence,  too,  we  see  that  our  author  roust 
be  mistaken,  when  he  asserts  that  the  Protestant  Reformation, 
in  its  essential  principle,  was  ^'  a  revolt  of  free  spirits  against 
profligate  despotism."  It  was  no  such  thing.  Its  objections  to 
the  Church,  reduced  to  their  substance,  were  simply,  the  Church 
is  a  spiritual  despotism  because  she  claims  supremacy  over  rea- 
son, conscience,  and  the  state  ;  and  it  objected  to  her,  not  be- 
cause it  was  she  who  claimed  that  supremacy,  but  because  it 
rejected  the  supremacy  itself,  let  it  be  claimed  by  whom  it 
might.  This  our  author  himself  concedes,  contends,  and  proves. 
Its  argument  was,  the  Church  claims  to  be  the  Church  of  God, 
and  no  Church  of  God  can  claim  supremacy  over  reason,  coo- 
science,  and  the  state.  But  the  Church  does  claim  this  su- 
premacy, therefore  she  cannot  be  the  Church  of  God.  The 
principle  of  the  argument  is,  that  God  could  not  delegate  tbe 
authority  to  any  Church.  But  if  he  could  not,  it  must  have 
been  because  he  himself  did  not  possess  it.  Therefore  tbe 
essential  principle  of  the  Reformation,  in  the  last  analysis,  was 
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the  denial,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  sovereignty  of  God  over 
reason,  conscience,  and  the  state,  and,  on  the  other,  the  asser- 
tion of  the  absolute  independence  of  man,  and  of  the  temporal 
order,  which  is  either  pure  license  or  pure  despotism,  accord- 
ing to  the  light  in  which  you  choose  to  consider  it.  The  real 
character  of  the  Reformation  was  the  substitution  of  human 
sovereignty  for  the  Divine ;  and  hence,  in  its  developments, 
wherever  it  is  free  to  follow  its  own  law,  we  see  it  result 
either  in  pure  humanitarianisra  or  pure  pantheism,  as  it  does  or 
does  not  combine  with  religious  sentiment.  And  either  is  the 
denial  of  both  authority  and  liberty  ;  for  all  authority  is  in  the 
Divine  sovereignty,  and  all  liberty  in  being  bound  to  it  alone,  that 
is,  in  freedom  from  all  human  government  resting  merely  on  a 
humanitarian  basis,  whether  ourselves,  the  one,  the  few,  or  the 
many,  as  every  one  would  see,  if  it  were  understood  that  author- 
ity over  myself,  emanating  from  myself,  is  as  human  and  there- 
fore as  illegitimate,  as  much  of  the  essence  of  despotism,  as  au- 
thority over  me  emanating  from  other  men.  Is  it  not  said  in 
all  languages  that  a  man  may  be  the  slave  of  himself,  of  his  own 
passions,  his  own  ignorance,  or  his  own  prejudices  ?  Under 
Protestantism  we  may  have  civil  and  spiritual  despotism,  or  civil 
and  spiritual  license,  the  only  two  things  that  man  can  found, 
without  a  Divine  commission  and  subjection  to  the  Divine 
law  ;  but  authority  and  liberty  are  possible  and  can  be  practi- 
cally secured  only  under  the  Divine  order  represented  by  the 
Church,  or  an  institution  precisely  similar  to  what  she  professes 
to  be,  the  Divinely  commissioned  teacher  and  guardian  of  both 
the  natural  and  the  revealed  law. 

That  this  conclusion  will  be  acceptable  to  our  politicians, 
young  or  old,  we  are  not  quite  so  simple  as  to  suppose  ;  but  we 
are  not  aware  that  it  is  necessary  to  consult  their  pleasure. 
They  have  in  these,  as  they  had  in  other  times,  the  physical 
power  to  do  with  us  as  seems  to  them  good.  They  can  decry 
us,  they  can  pull  out  our  tongue,  cut  off  our  right  hand,  and  at 
need  burn  our  body,  or  cast  it  to  the  wild  beasts  ;  but  this  will 
not  alter  the  nature  of  things,  make  wrong  right,  or  right  wrong. 
Civil  and  spiritual  despotism  is  not  the  less  despotism  because 
practised  by  them,  and  in  the  name  of  humanity  and  the  people. 
We  desire  to  have  all  due  respect  for  them  ;  but  we  must  con- 
fess that  we  have  not  yet  seen  their  title-deeds,  the  papers 
which  prove  them  to  have  a  chartered  right  from  Almighty 
God  to  be  the  sole  governors  of  mankind.  We  have  no  author- 
ity for  pronouncing  them  infallible  or  impeccable ;  we  have 
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seen  no  reason  for  supposing  their  ascendency,  freed  from  the 
restraints  of  the  Divine  law,  is  either  honorable  to  God  or  ser- 
viceable to  man  ;  we  have  not  found  them  always  exempt  from 
the  common  infirmities  of  our  nature  ;  and  we  think  we  have 
seen,  at  least  heard  of,  politicians  who  were  ambitious,  selfish, 
intriguing,  greedy  of  power,  place,  emolument  even.  In  a  word, 
we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  they  monopolize  all  the  wis- 
dom, the  virtue,  the  generosity  and  disinterestedness  of  the 
community,  or  that  they  never  need  looking  after,  and  therefore 
never  need  a  power  above  them,  under  the  immediate  and  super- 
natural protection  of  Almighty  God,  to  look  after  them,  and  to 
compel  them  to  keep  within  their  own  province,  to  respect 
religion,  and  to  refrain  from  inflicting  irreparable  injuries  upon 
society.  Even  should  they,  then,  clamor  against  us,  or  do  worse, 
it  would  not  greatly  move  us,  and  would  tend  to  confirm  us  in 
the  truth  of  our  doctrine,  rather  than  lead  us  to  distrust  its  sound- 
ness or  its  necessity. 

We  need  hardly  say  that  we  advocate  no  amalgamation  of  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  administrations.  They  are  in  their  nature, 
as  we  have  said,  distinct,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  Church 
which  we  assert  is  by  no  means  the  supremacy  of  the  clergy  as 
politicians.  We  have  no  more  respect  for  clergymen  turned 
politicians  than  we  have  for  any  other  class  of  politicians  of 
equal  worth,  perhaps  not  quite  so  much  ;  for  we  cannot  forget 
that  they,  in  becoming  politicians,  descend  from  their  sacerdotal 
rank,  as  a  judge  descending  from  the  bench  to  play  the  part  of 
an  advocate.  We  have  had  political  priests  ever  since  there 
was  a  Christian  state,  and  many  of  them  have  made  sad  work 
of  both  politics  and  religion.  We  have  nothing  to  say  of  them, 
but  that  they  were  politicians,  and  their  censurable  acts  were 
performed  in  their  character  of  politicians,  not  in  their  char- 
acter of  priests.  The  principle  we  assert  does  not  exact  that 
the  Church  should  turn  politician,  and  thus  from  the  Church 
become  the  state,  or  that  the  clergy  should  turn  politicians ;  it 
exacts  that  both  she  and  they  should  not.  The  clergy  as  poli- 
ticians fall  into  the  category  of  all  politicians,  and  their  suprem- 
acy as  politicians  would  still  be  the  supremacy  of  the  state,  not 
of  the  Church.  The  state  is  supreme,  if  politicians  as  such  be 
supreme,  let  them  be  selected  from  what  class  of  the  conunu- 
nity  they  may.  The  principle  exacts,  indeed,  the  supremacy 
of  the  clergy,  but  solely  as  the  Church,  in  their  sacerdotal  and 
pastoral  character  as  teachers,  guardians,  and  judges  of  the  law 
of  God,  natural  and   revealed,  supreme  for  individuals  and 
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nations,  for  prince  and  subject,  king  and  connmonwealth,  noble 
and  plebeian,  rich  and  poor,  great  and  small,  wise  and  simple ; 
not  as  politicians,  in  which  character  they  have  and  can  have 
no  preeminence  over  politicians  selected  from  the  laity,  and 
must  stand  on  the  same  level  with  them.  We  do  not  advocate 
—  far  from  it  —  the  notion  that  the  Church  must  administer  the 
civil  government ;  what  we  advocate  is  her  supremacy  as  the 
teacher  and  guardian  of  the  law  of  God,  —  as  the  supreme  court, 
which  must  be  recognized  and  submitted  to  as  such  by  the  state, 
and  whose  decisions  cannot  be  disregarded,  whose  preroga- 
tives cannot  be  abridged  or  usurped  by  any  power  on  earth, 
without  rebellion  against  the  Divine  majesty,  and  robbing  man 
of  his  rights.  As  Christians,  we  must  insist  on  this  supremacy  ; 
as  Catholics,  it  is  not  only  our  duty,  but  our  glorious  privilege,  to 
assert  it,  and  to  understand  and  practise  our  religion  as  God 
himself,  through  his  own  chosen  organ,  promulgates  and  ex-  ' 
pounds  it. 

We  know  bow  hateful  this  doctrine  is  to  politicians,  to  the 
world,  and  to  the  devil,  who  seek  always  to  find  a  rival  in  the 
state  to  the  kingdom  of  God.  We  know  that  the  representatives 
of  the  state  in  nearly  all  ages  of  Christendom,  and  in  nearly  all 
nations,  have  resisted  it,  and  been  encouraged,  sustained,  in  their 
resistance,  by  ambitious  priests  and  courtly  prelates.  We  know 
that  it  is  now  resisted  by  every  civil  government  on  earth,  that 
the  kings  of  the  earth  stand  up,  the  princes  conspire  together, 
the  nations  rage,  and  the  people  imagine  vain  things,  against  the 
Lord  and  against  his  Christ,  saying.  Let  us  break  their  bonds 
asunder,  let  us  cast  away  their  yoke  from  us  ;  but  we  cannot 
help  that.  We  know  the  truth,  and  dare  assert  it ;  we  know  the 
rights  of  God,  and  dare  not  betray  them.  We  cannot  be  false, 
because  others  are,  —  shrink  from  proclaiming  the  supremacy  of 
the  moral  order,  because  now  more  than  ever  it  is  necessary  to 
proclaim  it.  We  do  not  understand  the  heroism  that  goes  al- 
ways with  the  popular  party,  or  the  loyalty  that  deserts  to  the 
enemy  the  moment  that  his  forces  appear  to  be  the  most  numer- 
ous. We  know  the  moral  order  is  supreme,  and  shall  we  fear 
to  say  it,  lest  sinners  tremble,  the  wicked  gnash  their  teeth,  and 
the  multitude  threaten.^  We  know  our  Church  is  God's  Church  ; 
that  she  is  the  judge  of  God's  law,  and  has  the  right  to  de- 
nounce, as  from  the  judgment- seat  of  the  Almighty,  whoever 
violates  it,  and  to  place  king  or  peasant  under  her  anathema, 
who  refuses  to  obey  it.  She  has  the  right,  the  Divine  right,  to 
denounce  moral  wrong,  spiritual  wrong,  political  wrong,  tyranny 
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and  oppression,  wheresoever  or  by  whomsoerer  they  are  prac- 
tised, and  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  God,  and,  in  so  doing,  the 
rights  of  man,  let  who  will  dare  threaten  or  invade  them.  We 
are  subject  to  God,  but  to  him  only;  and  are  we  afraid  to  assert 
the  fact  ?     Are  we  not  free  before  all  men  ? 

The  Church  is  the  Divinely  appointed  guardian  of  truth,  vir- 
tue, liberty,  because  she  is  the  representative  of  the  Divine 
sovereignty  on  earth.  Kings  and  potentates,  commonwealths 
and  mobs,  may  rise  up,  as  they  have  often  risen  up,  against  her ; 
politicians  may  murmur  or  denounce,  the  timid  may  quake, 
the  faint-hearted  may  fail,  the  cowardly  shrink  away,  and  the 
disloyal  join  her  persecutors  ;  but  that  can  neither  justify  them, 
nor  unmake  her  rights,  nor  depose  her  from  her  sovereign^ 
under  God, — make  it  not  true  that  she  represents  the  mortl 
order,  and  that  the  moral  order  is  supreme.  That  supremacy 
is  a  fact  in  God's  universe,  an  eternal  and  primal  truth  ;  and  let 
no  man  dare  deny  it,  who  would  not  be  branded  on  his  forehead 
traitor  to  God,  and  therefore  to  man  ;  and  let  him  wbo  fears  to 
assert  it  in  the  hour  of  thickest  danger  be  branded  poltrooo. 
It  is  the  glory  of  the  Church  that  she  has  always  asserted  it. 
She  asserted  it  in  that  noble  answer  of  her  inspired  Apostles 
to  the  magistrates,  —  "  We  must  obey  God  rather  than  men  '*; 
she  asserted  it  in  her  glorious  army  of  martyrs,  who  chose  rather 
to  die  at  the  stake,  in  the  amphitheatre,  under  the  most  cruel 
and  lingering  tortures,  than  to  offer  incense  to  Jupiter  or  to 
the  statue  of  Caesar  ;  she  asserted  it  by  the  mouth  of  holy 
Ambrose,  Archbishop  of  Milan,  when  he  forbade  the  emperor 
Theodosius  the  Great  to  enter  the  Church  till  he  had  done  pub- 
lic penance  for  his  tyrannical  treatment  of  his  subjects,  and  drove 
him  from  the  sanctuary,  and  bade  him  take  his  place  with  the 
laity,  where  he  belonged  ;  she  asserted  it  in  the  person  of  her 
sovereign  Pontiff,  St.  Gregory  the  Seventh,  when  he  made  the 
tyrant  and  brutal  Henry  the  Fourth  of  Germany  wait  for  three 
days  shivering  with  cold  and  hunger  at  his  door,  before  he  would 
grant  him  absolution,  and  when  he  finally  smote  him  with  the 
sword  of  Peter  and  Paul  for  his  violation  of  his  oaths,  his  wars 
against  religion,  and  his  oppression  of  his  subjects ;  and  she  as- 
serted it,  again,  in  the  person  of  her  glorious  Pontiff,  Gregory 
the  Sixteenth,  who,  standing  with  one  foot  in  the  grave,  coo- 
fronted  the  tyrant  of  the  North,  and  made  the  Autocrat  of  all 
the  Russias  tremble  and  weep  as  a  child.  Never  for  one  mo- 
ment has  she  ceased  to  assert  it  in  face  of  crowned  and  un- 
crowned heads,  —  Jew,   Pagan,   Arian,  Barbarian,  Saraceo, 
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>testant,  Infidel,  Monarchist,  Aristocrat,  Democrat  ;  and 
riously  is  she  asserting  it  now  in  her  noble  confessor,  the 
bop  of  Lausanne  and  Geneva,  and  in  her  exiled  Pius  the 
ith. 

fou  talk  of  religious  liberty.     Know  you  what  the  word 

ins  ?     Know  ye  that  religious  liberty  is  all  and  entire  in  the 

remacy   of  the  moral  order  ?     The  Church  is  a  spiritual 

potism,  is  she  ?     Bold  blasphemer,  miserable  apologist  for 

ints  and  tyranny,  go  trace  her  track  through  eighteen  bun- 

d  years,  and  see  it  marked  with  the  blood  of  her  free  and 

le-hearted  children,  whom  God  loves  and  honors,  shed  in 

3nce  of  religious  liberty.     From  the  first  moment  of  her  ex- 

nce  has  she  fought,  ay,  fought  as  no  other  power  can  fight, 

liberty  of  religion.     Every  land  has  been  reddened  with  the 

3d  and  whitened  with  the  bones  of  her  martyrs,  in  that  sa- 

d  cause  ;  and  now,  rash  upstart,  you  dare  in  the  face  of  day 

claim  her  the  friend  of  despotism  !    Alas  !  my  brother,  may 

d  forgive  you,  for  you  know  not  what  you  do. 

}ut  we  have  said  enough  to  show  the  unchristian  as  well  as 

unphilosophical  character  of  our  author's  thought,  which  we 

willing  to  believe  he  does  not  fully  comprehend,  and  from 

logical  consequences  of  which,  were  he  to  see  them,  we 

anxious  to  believe  he  is  prepared  to  recoil  with  horror. 

thought  is  unphilosophical,  because  it  conceives  authority 

liberty  as  antagonists  ;  it  is  unchristian,  because  it  reduces 

istianity  to  mere  Rationalism,  and  revives  Alexandrian  Gen- 

n  ;  because  it  denies  the  Divine  sovereignty,  and  the  su- 

lacy  in  all  things  of  the  spiritual  or  moral  order  ;    because 

nies  moral  accountability,  and  involves  unmitigated  despot- 

or  unbounded  license  as  the  inevitable  doom  of  the  human 

.     As  a  philosopher,  we  hold  his  work  in  contempt  ;  as  an 

•rian,  we  deny  its  authenticity  ;  as  a  Christian,  we  abhor  it ; 

friend  of  liberty,  civil  and  religious,  we  denounce  its  prin- 

s,  as  fit  only  for  despots  or  libertines. 

here  are  matters  of  detail  in  the  work  to  which  we  serious- 

gect,  but,  as  we  have  shown  the  unsoundness  of  the  book 

;  principles,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  waste  time  or  argument 

posing  them.     The  author  has  expended  no  inconsiderable 

;ht  and  labor  in  constructing  his  work,  but,  like  all  the 

s  which  rank  under  the  head  of  philosophy  of  history^  it  is 

)w,  vague,  confused,  worthless.     The  writers  of  philoso- 

)f  history  may  have  great  natural  talents,  they  may  have 

d  and  extensive  learning,  but  they  start  wrong,  they  attempt 
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what  is  impossible,  and  never  go  to  the  bottom  of  things  or  rise 
to  their  first  principies.  They  never  reach  the  ultimate  ;  they 
never  attain  to  science  ;  and  only  amuse  or  bewilder  us  widi 
vague  generalities,  crude  speculations,  or  unmeaning  verbiage. 
There  is  an  order  of  thought  of  which  they  have  no  concep- 
tion, infinitely  more  profound  than  theirs,  which,  when  ooce  at« 
tained  to,  makes  all  their  views  appear  heterogeneous,  confused, 
weak,  and  childish. 

We  have  no  disposition  to  treat  our  young  Kentuckian  rude- 
ly, or  to  discourage  him  by  an  unkind  reception.  We  know 
him  only  through  his  book.  His  book  is  bad,  but  we  every  day 
receive  works  which  are  far  worse.  We  do  not  believe  that  he 
means  to  be  a  Pagan  ;  we  do  not  believe  that  he  even  means  to 
be  a  Rationalist ;  we  are  sure  that  he  does  not  mean  to  deny 
the  moral  order  ;  and  this  is  much  for  him  personally,  but  it  is 
nothing  for  his  book.  In  judging  the  man,  we  look  to  his  in- 
tention ;  in  judging  the  author,  we  look  only  to  the  principles  he 
inculcates.  If  these  are  unsound  or  dangerous,  we  have  no  mer- 
cy for  the  author,  though  we  may  abound  in  charity  for  the 
man.  Mr.  Nourse  does  not  understand  his  own  principles  ;  he 
has  not  seen  them  in  all  their  relations,  and  does  not  suspect 
their  logical  consequences.  He  has  undertaken,  without  other 
guide  than  a  few  books  which,  themselves  unsafe  guides,  he  has 
read,  but  not  digested,  to  do,  after  the  study  of  a  few  months, 
what  no  mortal  man  could  accomplish  with  all  the  Uhraries  in  the 
world,  were  he  to  live  longer  than  the  world  has  stood.  How 
could  he  expect  to  succeed  ?  We  hold  him  accountable  for 
his  rashness  in  undertaking  such  a  task,  not  for  having  failed  in 
its  accomplishment. 


Art.  II.  —  I .  The  Will  of  Stephen  Girardy  with  a  Short  Biog- 
raphy. Philadelphia,  1848.  Final  Report  of  the  Building 
Committee  of  the  Girard  College.  Philadelphia,  1848.  ^ 
guments  of  the  Defendants^  Counsel  and  Judgment  of  the  Sih 
preme  Courts  U.  S.,  in  the  case  of  Vidal  versus  7%e  JUayor^ 
4^c.,  of  Philadelphia.     Philadelphia,  1848. 

2.  Reports  of  Cases  argued  and  adjudged  in  the  Supreme 
Court  J  January  Term^  1844. 

Seventeen  years  have  elapsed  since  the  death  of  Stephen 
Girard,  the  Philadelphia  banker,  who,  having  left  France,  his 
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native  country,  in  the  humble  capacity  of  a  cabin-boy,  succeed- 
ed, by  his  industry,  enterprise,  and  good  fortune,  during  a  long 
life,  in  amassing  many  millions  of  dollars.  It  is  very  generally 
believed  that  deposits  made  by  his  countrymen,  the  white  in- 
habitants of  St.  Domingo,  in  the  intention  of  emigrating  to  the 
United  States,  which  the  subsequent  massacre  prevented  them 
from  reclaiming,  formed  a  considerable  part  of  his  capital.  His 
wealth,  however  it  may  have  been  acquired,  gave  him  influence 
and  importance  in  society,  which  generally  estimates  merit  by 
the  success  which  crowns  exertion. 

Qaandoquidem  inter  nos  sanctissima  diyidarum 

Majestaa :  etai  fUnesta  pecunia  templo 

Nondum  habitas,  nullas  nummorum  ereximus  aras. 

Banks  were  unknown  in  the  days  of  Juvenal  :  else  he  could 
not  have  affirmed  that  money  was  without  temple  or  altars.  Of 
the  modern  worshippers  of  this  divinity,  Girard  was  one  of  the 
most  devout.  He  was  ever  at  her  shrine,  which  he  would  not 
abandon  even  on  the  Lord's  day,  to  kneel  at  the  altars  of  the 
Eternal.  Yet  he  never  formally  renounced  the  Catholic  relig- 
ion, in  which  he  had  been  baptized,  and,  as  we  must  suppose, 
instructed  in  his  early  years  ;  he  occasionally  professed,  with 
a  Frenchman's  pride  in  a  national  inheritance,  Je  suis  Catlio- 
lique ;  and  although  his  death-bed  was  attended  by  no  priest, 
and  he  departed  unshriven  and  unabsolved,  his  friends  sought 
and  obtained  for  his  mortal  remains  the  privilege  of  interment 
in  a  Catholic  cemetery.  It  is  due  to  those  concerned  to  state 
that  the  interment  was  not  accompanied  by  any  religious  cere- 
monies. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  deny  Mr.  Girard  any  praise  which  is 
due  him,  although  we  believe  he  was  not  at  all  remarkable  for 
amiability  of  character,  or  the  general  charities  of  life.  It  is  cer- 
tain, however,  that,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  yellow  fever  in 
Philadelphia  in  the  year  1793,  he  united  with  other  citizens  in 
the  adoption  of  measures  for  the  relief  of  the  sufl^erers,  and  he 
is  believed  to  have  distinguished  himself  by  his  activity  in  their 
behalf,  even  at  the  risk  of  his  own  health.  He  also  distributed 
from  time  to  time  alms  to  the  poor,  although  not  with  a  liberali- 
ty proportioned  to  his  wealth.  The  disposition  of  his  property 
which  he  has  made  in  his  will  is  indicative  of  a  humane  feeling 
for  the  sick,  and  for  distressed  widows,  but  above  all,  for  or- 
phans. He  was  not  distinguished  by  tender  attachment  to  his 
relatives,  to  whom  he  left  but  a  fraction  of  his  immense  estate  ; 
giving  almost  the  entire  sum  to  the  city  authorities  for  the  im- 
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provement  of  certain  localities,  and  especially  for  the  erectioo 
of  a  college  for  poor  orphans,  and  bequeathing  no  less  than 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  the  State  on  condition  of  the 
enactment  of  laws  for  the  execution  of  his  designs.  The  direc- 
tions which  his  will  contains  for  the  better  order  of  the  city  po- 
lice, and  for  certain  changes  to  be  made  in  Water  Street  and  do 
the  wharves,  are  specimens  of  his  peculiarity  of  mind.  The  de- 
tails of  the  College  buildings  show  his  confidence  in  his  own 
judgment,  and  his  unwillingness  to  leave  any  thing  to  the  discre- 
tion of  others,  if  he  could  possibly  arrange  it  by  his  own  fore- 
sight. The  result  has  been  in  one  instance  no  way  creditable 
to  his  science,  since  the  vast  College  halls,  which  be  directed 
to  be  built  with  groined  ceilings,  are  utterly  useless  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  he  designed  them.  ^^  The  reverberation  of 
sound  in  these  rooms,  inconsequence  of  their  magnitude  and  their 
arch-formed  ceilings,  renders  them  wholly  unfit  for  use  ;  and 
unless  a  level  ceiling  is  thrown  in  at  the  top  of  the  cornices,  or 
some  other  means  adopted  to  destroy  the  reverberation,  they 
can  never  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  school  or  recitation  rooms." 
Such  is  the  report  of  the  architect  who  raised  this  splendid  edi- 
fice. It  is  remarkable  that  the  city  councils,  whilst  thus  scru- 
pulously exact  in  following  out  the  plan,  although  advised  of  the 
defect,  availed  themselves  of  some  loose  words  of  the  will, 
which  gave  them  a  certain  discretion  in  points  not  deemed  by 
the  testator  capable  of  specification,  to  surround  the  building 
with  a  magnificent  portico,  the  columns  of  which  added  im- 
mensely to  the  cost  of  the  structure.  Hence  the  two  millions, 
which  Mr.  Girard  left  for  the  erection  of  the  building  and  for 
the  support  of  the  College,  have  been  almost  entirely  absorbed 
in  its  erection  ;  and  the  residuary  estate,  which  he  allowed  to 
be  used  in  case  of  deficiency,  becomes  the  sole  resource  for  the 
support  of  the  institution. 

Although  the  mental  capacity  of  Mr.  Girard  was  chiefly  man- 
ifested in  the  closeness  of  his  commercial  dealings,  and  his  fore- 
sight and  sagacity  in  money  concerns,  we  cannot  deny  him  the 
praise  of  having  conceived  a  project  of  a  noble  and  benevolent 
character,  which,  if  unalloyed,  would  have  deserved  general 
admiration.  He  designed  to  erect  a  home  for  three  hundred 
orphans,  and  furnished  funds  from  which  that  number  could  be 
at  all  times  supported.  To  this  princely  munificence,  to  use  a 
European  phrase,  he  added  a  provision  for  their  instruction  in 
practical  science,  so  as  to  qualify  them  for  the  various  stations 
which  might  be  allotted  to  them  in  society.     The  restrictions, 
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with  which  he  accompanied  this  generous  bequest,  take  from  it 
much  of  its  grandeur,  and  give  it  the  character  of  an  experiment 
to  train  youth  independently  of  religious  influence.  The  ob- 
noxious clause  is  couched  in  these  terms  :  ^^  I  enjoin  and  re- 
quire that  no  ecclesiastic,  missionary,  or  minister  of  any  sect 
whatsoever,  shall  ever  hold  or  exercise  any  station  or  duty  what- 
ever in  the  said  College  ;  nor  shall  any  such  person  ever  be 
admitted  for  any  purpose,  or  as  a  visitor,  within  the  premises 
appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  the  said  College.  In  making 
this  restriction,  I  do  not  mean  to  cast  any  reflection  upon  any 
sect  or  person  whatsoever  ;  but,  as  there  is  such  a  multitude  of 
sects,  and  such  a  diversity  of  opinion  amongst  them,  I  desire  to 
keep  the  tender  minds  of  the  orphans,  who  are  to  derive  advan- 
tage from  this  bequest,  free  from  the  excitement  which  clashing 
doctrines  and  sectarian  controversy  are  so  apt  to  produce  ;  my 
desire  is,  that  all  the  instructors  and  teachers  in  the  College 
shall  take  pains  to  instill  into  the  minds  of  the  scholars  the 
purest  principles  of  morality,  so  that,  on  their  entrance  into  ac- 
tive life,  they  may  from  inclination  and  habit  evince  benevolence 
towards  their  fellow-creatures,  and  a  love  of  truth,  sobriety, 
and  industry,  adopting  at  the  same  time  such  religious  tenets 
as  their  matured  reason  may  enable  them  to  prefer." 

There  can  be  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  meaning  and 
intent  of  Mr.  Girard.  He  wished  the  orphans  to  remain  stran- 
gers to  religious  controversy  until  their  entrance  into  society. 
He  professed  no  desire  that  they  should  be  educated  in  a  spirit 
hostile  to  revelation,  which  would  dispose  them  to  reject  for 
ever  revealed  doctrines  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  supposed  that  they 
would  adopt  them,  and  only  desired  that  their  choice  should  be 
freely  and  maturely  made,  after  their  departure  from  the  Col- 
lege. Within  its  precincts  he  wished  no  doctrinal  teaching, 
but  the  purest  moral  discipline.  By  what  standard  this  was  to 
be  regulated,  and  by  what  sanction  it  was  to  be  enforced,  he 
neglected  to  state.  He  seems  not  to  have  thought  that  the 
moral  law,  in  its  practical  details,  abounds  with  matters  of  con- 
troversy ;  and  that  a  law  without  a  sanction,  in  the  shape  of  a 
penalty  to  be  incurred  by  the  transgressors,  is  nugatory.  He 
neglected  to  state  whether  the  code  of  morals  was  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  unassisted  instincts  of  reason,  or  by  the  dicta  of 
philosophers,  or  by  the  decalogue  and  other  precepts  of  the 
Mosaic  dispensation,  or  by  the  maxims  of  Christ  as  recorded 
in  the  New  Testament.  He  forgot  to  say  whether  the  highest 
rewards,  with  which  its  observance  should  be  recommended, 
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should  be  the  approbatioD  of  the  superiors  of  the  institutioo, 
marks  of  distinction  and  privileges,  with  the  hopes  of  a  favor- 
able position  on  going  forth  from  College  ;  or  whether  the  glory 
of  heaven  should  be  painted  to  the  orphan's  imagination  to  stim- 
ulate him  to  virtue.  He  did  not  perceive  that  the  future  pun- 
ishment of  sinners  is  a  subject  ot  vehement  controversy,  and 
that  the  harmony  of  sentiment  which  he  wished  to  exist  might 
be  disturbed  as  well  by  a  discussion  as  to  the  eternity  of  tor- 
ments as  by  adverse  discourses  on  the  Trinity  or  Transubstan- 
tiation. 

We  may  appear  unjust  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Girard  in  charg- 
ing him  with  an  antichristian  design,  especially  as  the  highest 
legal  authority  has  decided  that  such  a  conitruction  of  his  will 
is  inadmissible  ;  but  we  are  not  here  concerned  with  the  legal 
interpretation  ;  we  speak  of  its  plain  common  sense  meaning. 
For  the  sake  of  our  country,  its  institutions  and  laws,  we  are 
glad  that  the  provisions  slM  injunctions  of  the  testator  can  all  be 
literally  observed  in  a  way  to  defeat  his  professed  object,  and 
that  Christianity  is  still  recognized  as  the  basis  of  our  common 
law  so  far  as  to  authorize  the  infusion  of  some  portion  of  its  vivi- 
fying spirit  into  an  institution  which  was  meant  to  exclude  its 
influence.  The  orphans  for  whom  Mr.  Girard  designed  bis 
College  were  to  be  chosen  between  the  ages  of  six  and  ten,  and 
were  to  remain  in  it  until  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  ei^- 
teen,  to  be  trained  in  the  mean  time  in  morality,  but  kept  free 
from  doctrinal  bias,  so  that  after  their  entrance  into  society  thej 
might  embrace  such  religious  tenets  as  their  matured  judgmeot 
might  prefer.  Before  this  period  their  education  was  manifestly 
to  be  unchristian. 

The  heirs  of  Mr.  Girard  were  led  to  believe  that  the  bequest 
was  assailable  on  many  grounds,  but  especially  from  its  appar- 
ent opposition  to  the  Christian  religion,  which  is  the  basis  of  the 
common  law  as  received  in  Pennsylvania.  Accordingly,  a  suit 
was  instituted  in  the  District  Court  of  that  State  in  the  name  of 
Vidal  and  others  against  the  city  corporation  ;  but  the  decision 
was  adverse  to  the  pretensions  of  the  claimants.  The  case  was 
brought  by  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
and  was  ably  argued  by  Messrs.  Jones  and  Webster  on  the 
part  of  the  appellants,  and  by  Messrs.  Binney  and  Sergeant,  as 
counsel  for  the  city  corporation.  We  regret  that  we  did  not 
preserve  the  papers  which  contained  the  arguments  of  the  leara* 
ed  counsel,  since  those  urged  by  the  appellants  are  omitted  hi 
the  report  published  by  the  Trustees  of  the  College.     We  re- 
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collect  well  the  impression  produced  on  the  public  mind  at  the 
lime  by  the  eloquent  tribute  paid  by  Mr.  Webster  to  Christian- 
ity, as  the  guiding  star  of  youth,  and  the  bond  of  society.  Had 
it  been  shown  that  the  will  was  antichristian,  not  merely  in  its 
spirit  and  design,  but  also  in  its  positive  injunctions,  the  objec- 
tion might  have  proved  fatal,  unless  indeed  the  Court,  borrow- 
ing the  principle  of  the  civil  law,  should  regard  the  irreligious 
restrictions  as  null,  and  maintain  the  bequest  stripped  of  these 
odious  appendages  ;  but  the  counsel  for  the  corporation  con- 
tended that  the  object  of  the  testator  was  not  to  exclude  Chris- 
tian influence  from  education,  and  at  all  events  that  the  provi- 
sions of  the  will  could  be  literally  complied  with,  without  such 
exclusion.  This  latter  position  was  adopted  by  the  Court, 
which  also  countenanced  the  benign  interpretation  of  the  intent 
of  the  testator.  In  the  absence  of  the  Catholic  Chief  Justice, 
who  was  suffering  from  sickness,  the  eminent  constitutional  ju- 
rist, Mr.  Justice  Story,  delivered  the  unanimous  judgment  of  the 
Court,  by  which  the  validity  of  the  bequest  to  the  city  is  irrev- 
ocably settled. 

In  the  motives  of  the  decision,  it  is  explicitly  stated  that  re- 
ligious instruction  may  be  given  by  laymen  employed  in  this  in- 
stitution, and  that  the  Bible  and  other  religious  books  may  be 
used  for  tliat  purpose.  '^  The  testator  does  not  say  that  Chris- 
tianity shall  not  be  taught  in  the  College.  But  the  objection 
itself  assumes  the  proposition,  that  Christianity  is  not  to  be  taught, 
because  ecclesiastics  are  not  to  be  instructors  or  officers.  But 
this  is  by  no  means  a  necessary  or  legitimate  inference  from  the 
premises.  Why  may  not  laymen  instruct  in  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity  as  well  as  ecclesiastics  ?  There  is  no  re- 
striction as  to  the  religious  opinions  of  the  instructors  and  offi- 
cers. Why  may  not  the  Bible,  and  especially  the  New  Testa- 
ment, without  note  or  comment,  be  read  and  taught  as  a  Divine 
revelation  in  the  College,  —  its  general  precepts  expounded,  its 
evidences  explained,  and  its  glorious  principles  of  morality  in- 
culcated ?  What  is  there  to  prevent  a  work,  not  sectarian, 
upon  the  general  evidences  of  Christianity,  from  being  read  and 
taught  in  the  College  by  lay  teachers  f  Certainly  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  will,  that  proscribes  such  studies."  Having  quoted 
the  injunction  of  Mr.  Girard,  that  pure  morals  should  be  incul- 
cated, the  learned  Judge  continues  :  *•*•  Now,  it  may  well  be 
asked,  what  is  there  in  all  this,  which  is  positively  enjoined,  in- 
consistent with  the  spirit  or  truths  of  Christianity  ?  Are  not 
these  truths  all  taught  by  Christianity,  although  it  teaches  much 
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more  ?  Where  can  the  purest  principles  of  morality  be  learn- 
ed so  clearly  or  so  perfectly  as  from  the  New  Testament  ?" 
This  legal  interpretation  of  the  will  defeats  the  manifest  inten- 
tions of  the  testator.  If  the  Bible  become  a  class-book,  as  is 
in  fact  already  the  case,  it  is  impossible  to  restrict  the  inquiries 
of  the  pupils  as  to  the  doctrines  which  it  contains,  and  religious 
opinions  will  necessarily  be  formed  long  before  their  minds  are 
matured,  as  Mr.  Girard  expresses  it.  If  laymen  may  iDStnict 
in  the  general  evidences  of  Christianity,  they  may  uncoosciously 
bias  their  pupils  in  favor  of  special  doctrines.  Is  it  possible  to 
inculcate  the  moral  maxims  of  Christ,  without  indicating  to  the 
pupil  his  authority,  whether  he  was  a  sage  who  drank  deeply  at 
the  fount  of  reason,  or  a  messenger  from  God  to  men,  or  a 
Divine  person  incarnate  ?  The  doctrines  which  He  taught  will 
be  inquired  into  by  those  who  respect  His  moral  maxims,  and 
the  conflicts  of  opinion  may  be  great,  notwithstanding  the  ab- 
sence of  authorized  instructors.  But  we  rejoice  that  such  is 
the  legal  construction  of  the  will,  and  that  the  light  of  Chrisuao 
truth,  as  well  as  the  pure  influences  of  Christian  morals,  may  pen- 
etrate the  walls  of  the  College,  despite  of  all  the  restrictions  of 
the  testator.  In  this  sense  we  understand  Mr.  Joseph  R. 
Chandler,  President  of  the  Board,  who,  in  an  eloquent  address, 
pronounced  on  the  occasion  of  placing  the  crowning  stone  ob 
the  main  building,  August  29,  1846,  ventured  to  offer  a  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty,  which,  however,  is  far  from  being  satisfac- 
tory :  ^'  But  is  religious  instruction,  then,  to  be  excluded  f  Is 
the  pupil  of  the  Girard  College,  an  institution  directed  by  the 
councils  of  Philadelphia,  to  be  kept  in  ignorance  of  a  God  ?  of 
his  duties  towards  his  earthly  companions,  and  bis  Heavenly 
Father  ?  God  forbid  !  I  trust  that  a  spirit  of  vital  piety  will 
pervade  every  lesson  that  falls  upon  the  ear  and  the  heart  of 
the  pupil,  and  that  all  the  atmosphere  of  the  place  will  be  im- 
pregnated with  the  spirit  of  religious  truth  ;  so  that,  if  not  the 
invigorating  streams  of  Christian  instruction,  by  the  ministers  of 
heavenly  doctrine,  at  least  the  refreshing  dews  of  grace,  maybe 
hoped  for,  from  the  constantly  instructive  precepts  and  exam- 
ples of  those  to  whose  plastic  influences  shall  be  committed  the 
minds  of  the  orphans,  to  be  fashioned  to  the  means  of  individ- 
ual usefulness,  public  benefit,  and  eternal  happiness."  Tbb 
splendid  verbiage  can  mean  only  that  the  light  and  grace  of 
God  can  penetrate  the  walls  of  an  institution  from  which  Hii 
ministers  are  excluded.  It  oflers  no  apology  for  the  intolenuit 
proscription  ;  it  suggests  no  means  by  which  the  provisions  of 
the  will  may  be  reconciled  with  the  necessity  of  religious  minis- 
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tratioDS  ;  and  is,  on  the  whole,  less  creditable  to  the  respected 
speaker  than  the  significant  silence  of  Mr.  Nicholas  Biddle,  on 
occasion  of  laying  the  corner-stone. 

The  Bill  of  Rights  in  Pennsylvania  says  :  "  All  men  have  a 
natural  and  unalienable  right  to  worship  God  according  to  the 
dictates  of  their  own  conscience  and  understanding."  Judge 
Story  remarked  :  ''  It  is  said,  and  truly,  that  the  Christian  relig- 
ion is  a  part  of  the  common  law  of  Pennsylvania  ;  yet  it  is  so 
in  this  qualified  sense,  that  its  Divine  origin  and  truth  are  admit- 
ted, and  therefore  it  is  not  to  be  maliciously  and  openly  reviled 
and  blasphemed  against,  to  the  annoyance  of  believers,  or  the 
injury  of  the  public."  With  these  principles  before  the  Court, 
we  are  somewhat  surprised  that  the  provision  of  the  will  which 
prevents  the  exercise  of  the  duties  of  the  Christian  ministry  within 
the  College  premises  should  not  be  deemed  a  nullity.  Accord- 
ing to  the  almost  universal  belief  of  all  sects,  the  ministry  is  of 
Divine  institution,  and  some  acts  are  so  peculiar  to  it  that  they 
can  be  performed  by  persons  of  no  other  class  ;  there  are  also 
duties  to  be  practised  by  believers  which  require  ministerial  aid. 
We  can  easily  understand  how  ministers  may  be  excluded  from 
all  offices  in  the  institution,  and  may  be  denied  the  privilege  of 
preaching  within  its  walls  ;  but  we  do  not  conceive  it  compati- 
ble with  the  Bill  of  Rights  to  deny  orphans  the  spiritual  aid  of 
the  ministry  in  any  circumstance  when  their  conscience  dictates 
to  them  that  it  is  necessary. 

There  are  duties  of  religion  to  be  performed  by  youth  as  well 
as  by  those  of  advanced  age  ;  and  it  should  not  be  supposed 
that  Mr.  Girard  meant  to  prohibit  their  performance,  when  dic- 
tated by  conscientious  conviction,  for  he  has  expressly  enjoined 
that  the  orphans  be  impressed  with  a  sacred  regard  for  the  rights 
of  conscience.  "  I  desire,"  he  says,  "  that  by  every  proper 
means  a  pure  attachment  to  our  republican  institutions,  and  to 
the  sacred  rights  of  conscience  as  guarantied  by  our  happy  con- 
stitutions, shall  be  formed  and  fostered  in  the  minds  of  the  schol- 
ars." Among  these  is  to  assist  on  the  Lord's  day  at  the  pub- 
lic worship  of  God  celebrated  by  an  authorized  minister  of  relig- 
ion. Mr.  Binney,  the  other  counsel  of  the  corporation,  remarks 
that  Mr.  Girard  ^^  has  not  prohibited  the  trustees  from  sending 
the  pupils  to  their  respective  churches,  if  they  or  their  friends 
have  any,  without  the  walls."  If  this  be  done,  much  of  the 
objectionable  character  of  the  institution  would  be  removed. 
But  if  this  privilege  be  denied  the  orphans  who  may  demand  it, 
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bow  can  it  be  pretended  tbat  tbe  rigbts  of  conscience   are  re- 
spected ? 

In  order  to  bring  tbe  institution  into  barmony  with  tbe  public 
policy  of  Pennsylvania,  and  tbe  spirit  of  our  constitutioDs  and  of 
our  age,  and  to  harmonize  the  provisions  of  tbe  will,  it  is  not 
sufficient  that  a  vague  system  of  Christian  ethics  be  taught  iothe 
College  ;  freedom  of  religious  belief  and  practice  must  be  ad- 
mitted. Did  we  hope  that  our  words  could  have  any  influence, 
we  would  respectfully  suggest  to  the  directors  of  this  institutioo, 
that,  to  secure  tbe  rights  of  conscience,  tbe  religious  professioD 
of  the  surviving  parent  of  the  orphan,  or  of  other  nearest  rela- 
tive, should  be  marked  on  the  College-books,  and  entire  liberty 
allowed  to  such  relative  to  place  in  the  orphan's  bands  a  cate- 
chism, or  other  doctrinal  or  devotional  book,  and  to  procure 
for  him  at  suitable  times  religious  instruction,  outside  of  tbe 
College  precincts.  Mr.  Sergeant,  in  his  able  argument  before 
the  Supreme  Court,  observed  :  ^^  Tbe  Bible  may  be  used,  and 
so  may  all  devotional  and  religious  exercises  which  pious  lay- 
men think  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  youth."  Doctrinal  dis- 
cussions, either  by  teachers,  or  between  tbe  pupils,  may  be  pro- 
hibited ;  but  how  can  tbe  rigbts  of  conscience  be  said  to  be 
respected,  if  the  orphans  be  prevented  from  seeking  instnictioo 
in  the  faiih  which  they  may  prefer  }  By  denying  to  tbe  parent, 
or  relative,  the  privilege  ot  providing  for  tbe  religious  instruc- 
tion of  the  orphan,  even  in  the  imperfect  manner  now  indicated, 
every  one  who  sets  value  on  tbe  Christian  doctrines,  as  pro- 
fessed in  the  society  to  which  be  belongs,  is  debarred  from  tbe 
advantages  of  the  benefaction  of  Mr.  Girard,  which  be  can  enjoy 
only  on  sacrificing  bis  religious  predilections.  Tbe  bounty  is 
proffered  on  the  condition  of  consigning  tbe  orphan  to  those 
who  will  studiously  conceal  from  him  the  Christian  tenets,  bow- 
ever  earnestly  they  may  inculcate  a  system  of  morality  derived 
from  the  Gospel.  Thus  all  conscientious  professors,  who  bold 
the  necessity  in  order  to  salvation  of  believing  any  revealed  doc- 
trines beyond  the  existence  of  God,  are  denied  the  benefit  of  this 
charity.  Catholics  especially,  who  cling  with  so  much  tenacity 
to  faith,  and  consider  it  tbe  most  precious  treasure  tbey  can 
leave  to  their  children,  are  placed  in  the  necessity  of  foregoing 
any  participation  in  an  institution  founded  by  one  who  was  nom- 
inally a  member  of  their  communion.  Is  this  tbe  respect  for 
the  rights  of  conscience  which  the  Pennsylvania  Bill  ot  Righs 
demands,  and  which  Mr.  Girard  insists  shall  be  inculcated  by 
the  teachers  in  his  College  ? 
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Notwithstanding  the  protestation  of  Mr.  Girard  that  he  meant 
no  disrespect,  the  exclusion  of  clergymen,  even  as  visitors,  from 
the  premises  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  the  College, 
indicates  that  he  cherished  a  horror  of  all  who  appeared  in  a 
sacred  garb,  and  repelled  them  as  profane  intruders  from  the 
favored  seat  of  his  power  : 

Procul,  O  !  procul  este  profani, 
£t  toto  difloedite  luco. 

Yet  here,  in  behalf  of  the  orphans,  and  of  all  connected  with  the 
institution,  we  would  invoke  the  application  of  the  rule  which 
determines  the  meaning  of  a  particular  clause  by  reference  to 
the  whole  context  and  object.     His  design  was  to  prevent  doc- 
trinal contentions,  for  which  purpose  he  would  have  no  clerical 
professors  or  visitors.     Visits  with  a  view  to  inculcate  religious 
opinions  by  occasional  addresses  on  religious  topics  are  plainly 
forbidden  ;  but  did  the  founder  mean  that  clergymen  should  be 
denied  the  mere  gratification  of  treading  the  grounds  attached 
to  the  institution  ?     The  general  principle,  that  enactments  of 
a  painful  and  odious  nature  are  to  be  reduced  to  the  narrowest 
possible  compass,  —  odia  sunt  restringenda^  —  should  be  here 
applied  ;  and  the  term  viritors  taken  in  its  technical  signification, 
as  official  superintendents,  or  occasional  instructors.     Even  if 
the  words  appear  too  definite  to  be  explained  away,  they  are  so 
inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  our  country  that  they  should  not 
be  reduced  to  practice.     Is  it  fit  that  any  class  of  citizens  be 
excluded  from  any  public  institution  by  a  general  ban  ?     Every 
American,  surely,  must  feel  mortified  when  he  is  repelled  from 
one  of  the  institutions  of  his  country,  merely  because  he  is  a 
minister  of  Christ.     We  know  of  a  recent  instance,  in  which  an 
American  gentleman,  who  had  left  the  bar  for  the  altar,  present- 
ed himself  in  company  with  some  ladies  to  visit  the  Girard  Col* 
lege.  One  of  the  Trustees  —  a  most  liberal  gentleman  —  met  him 
at  the  gate,  and  told  him  that  duty  compelled  him  to  exclude 
bim,  whilst  the  ladies  whom  he  accompanied  were  admissible. 
A  French  clergyman,  who  with  some  strangers  went  merely  to 
see  the  buildings,  met  with  a  similar  repulse  a  short  time  before, 
and  could  not  penetrate  into  the  vast  mansion  which  the  munifi- 
cence of  his  countryman  had  erected.     Was  this  truly  the  will 
of  Mr.  Girard  ?     If  it  was,  it  is  too  intolerant  to  be  reduced  to 
practice.     The  brother  of  the  President  of  the  College  is,  we 
are  informed,  a  Presbyterian  minister.     Must  he  be  denied  the 
privilege  of  visiting  his  brother  ?    In  sickness  and  in  death  must 
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the  President  be  restricted  in  his  intercourse  with  so  near  a  rel- 
ative ?  No  high-minded  man  would  purchase  the  office  at  such 
a  sacrifice.  Will  the  directors  risk  any  thing  by  forbearing  to 
inquire  into  the  profession  of  their  visitors  whilst  they  do  not 
attempt  to  preach,  teach,  or  otherwise  disturb  the  harmony  of 
the  institution  ?  This  proscription  is  felt  most  in  regard  to  the 
sick  and  dying,  who  may  desire  the  consolation,  advice,  and  aid 
of  a  minister  of  religion.  Not  only  the  orphans,  but  all  the  in- 
mates of  the  institution,  will  be  deprived  of  religious  succour  in 
death,  if  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  term  be  strictly  insisted 
on.  In  the  name  of  liberty  of  conscience  we  enter  our  protest 
against  it.  In  Scotland,  so  long  distinguished  for  its  intolerant 
spirit,  a  Catholic  clergyman,  as  well  as  any  other,  can  now 
penetrate  wherever  his  ministry  is  sought,  and  can  call  on  the 

fublic  authority  to  support  him  in  the  exercise  of  his  functions, 
n  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Penn,  no  clergyman  is  allowed  to 
pass  within  the  precincts  of  the  Girard  College,  even  although 
his  ministry  is  called  for  by  the  dying.  This  should  not  be. 
If  the  orphans  have  forfeited  their  religious  rights,  on  receiving 
the  bounty  of  the  founder,  the  President  and  officers  of  the  in- 
stitution, and  even  the  domestics,  have  rights  which  must  be 
respected.  The  Trustees  will  deserve  the  thanks  of  all  the 
friends  of  liberty  of  conscience  by  restricting  the  meaning  of 
visitors  to  those  who  come  to  instruct  in  doctrine,  and  leaving 
the  silent  exercise  of  religion,  as  well  as  the  intercourse  of  life, 
unrestrained.  If  they  do  otherwise,  it  is  mockery  to  speak  of 
the  rights  of  conscience. 

The  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Binney  suggested  a  device  for  meeting 
this  formidable  objection.  ''  The  power  of  the  Trustees,  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  pupils,  to  erect  an  infirmary  without 
the  walls,  is  left  by  the  will  without  restraint,  either  express  or 
implied."  Is  there  any  probability,  we  would  ask,  that  this 
power  will  be  exercised  ?  Is  it  not  cruel  to  leave  so  great  a 
number  of  orphans  in  a  state  in  which,  if  any  of  them  be  attack- 
ed by  sickness,  he  cannot  receive  the  aid  of  a  minister  of  reUg- 
ion,  even  for  rites  which  the  vast  majority  of  Christians  deem 
of  imperative  necessity  ?  The  infirmary  outside  the  walls  has 
not  been  erected,  and  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Binney,  haviii| 
served  its  purpose,  is  not  likely  to  be  attended  to.  With  all 
deference  to  the  high  legal  knowledge  of  the  learned  counsel,  we 
would  suggest  that  clergymen  might  be  admitted  to  an  infirniaijr 
within  the  walls,  as  long  as  no  other  exists,  on  the  principle  that 
the  rights  of  conscience  must  be  respected.     Whatever  power 
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Mr.  Girard  could  exercise  in  regard  to  teachers  or  visitors,  be 
had  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  necessary  offices  of  religion. 
The  minister  of  Christ  noay  penetrate  into  the  deepest  dungeon 
to  give  to  the  most  abandoned  culprit  religious  consolation,  and 
may  accompany  him  to  the  scaffold,  to  impart  to  him  in  death 
the  pardon  which  human  justice  denies  him.  Shall  the  College 
walls  be  more  impenetrable  than  the  prison  gates,  and  the  dying 
orphan  less  comforted  than  the  expiring  criminal  f  If  Chris- 
tianity be,  even  in  the  most  qualified  sense,  the  basis  of  the  law 
and  policy  of  Pennsylvania,  what  spot  in  this  free  State  can 
there  be  on  which  the  exercise  of  the  Christian  ministry,  in  the 
imminent  danger  of  death,  is  wholly  prohibited  ?  Let  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  and  the  injunction  of  Mr.  Girard  of  pure  attachment  to 
the  rights  of  conscience,  be  present  to  the  minds  of  the  directors 
of  this  institution,  and  they  will  find  no  motive  for  hesitation, 
when  the  dying  orphan  calls  for  the  minister  of  religion. 

It  is  a  principle  of  the  civil  law,  that  immoral  and  impossible 
conditions  in  marriage  contracts  and  wills  should  be  disregard- 
ed. If  this  were  applied  to  the  will  of  Mr.  Girard,  the  chari- 
table object  would  be  attained,  without  inflicting  on  the  orphans 
the  calamity  of  an  unchristian  education.  Understanding  the 
testator  as  directing  that  they  should  be  trained  in  moral  princi- 
ples without  any  doctrinal  bias, — that  is  to  say,  that  they  should 
be  taught  to  be  Just,  pure,  temperate,  and  beneficent,  without  any 
instruction  in  the  revealed  mysteries  as  believed  by  any  portion 
of  the  Christian  world,  —  we  hold  the  prescription  to  be  essential- 
ly immoral.  In  inculcating  morality,  it  saps  its  foundation  ;  it 
leaves  it  to  rest  on  mere  reason,  without  any  supernatural  sanc- 
tion ;  it  gives  no  standard  by  which  it  may  be  ascertained  ;  it 
points  to  no  means  by  which  it  maybe  practised.  Whilst  profess- 
ing zeal  for  morals,  it  levels  a  deadly  blow  at  them,  by  depriv- 
ing them  of  the  support  of  religion,  which  alone  can  declare 
with  certainty  what  is  lawful  and  what  is  forbidden,  and 
furnish  aid  to  fulfil  that  which  is  beyond  the  natural  strength  of 
fallen  man.  It  may  be  contended  that  Mr.  Girard  did  not 
mean  to  exclude  religion  from  the  home  of  the  orphans,  but 
sought  only  to  prevent  strife  and  contradiction.  His  words 
clearly  show  that  he  wished  them  to  remain  free  from  religious 
predilections  until  they  should  enter  into  society.  It  is  plainly 
immoral  to  leave  youth  without  religious  guidance  and  aid  until 
such  an  age,  since  the  passions  will  necessarily  become  excited, 
as  the  human  body  acquires  strength  and  develops  itself,  and 
the  untaught  youth  may  ask  himself  to  no  purpose  how  he  can 
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repress  the  tumults  in  his  veins.  Besides,  the  injunction  is 
impossible  to  be  executed.  In  order  to  prevent  the  doctrinal 
collisions  which  shocked  his  imagination,  it  was  not  enough  to 
exclude  religious  instructors,  whose  office  binds  them  to  incul- 
cate doctrinal  views  ;  all  the  professors  and  inmates  of  the  insti- 
tution should  be  rigorously  bound  to  observe  the  strictest  silence 
on  all  differences  in  doctrine  ;  the  Bible,  which  is  the  great  6eld 
of  controversial  strife,  should  have  been  excluded  from  the 
schools ;  and  all  books  treating  of  doctrine,  whether  incidentally 
or  professedly,  should  have  been  kept  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
orphans.  In  whatever  way  they  may  become  acquainted  with 
the  varieties  of  Christian  sects  and  opinions,  they  may  form  their 
own  views,  and  enter  into  society  with  prejudices  as  strong  as 
those  of  persons  familiar  with  the  discordant  sounds  of  the  pro- 
fessed ministers  of  the  Gospel.  There  is  only  one  way  of  pre- 
serving the  minds  of  youth  from  doctrinal  collisions  :  it  is  by 
instructing  them  in  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ,  —  as  taught  by  the 
Church,  which  is  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth. 

We  are  far  from  seeking  to  introduce  the  Catholic  religion 
into  this  College  as  a  general  standard  ;  but  we  have  a  right  to 
demand  that  its  professor  be  not  virtually  excluded  by  the  re- 
strictions put  on  the  practice  of  religious  duty.  Catholic  or- 
phans should  not  be  denied  admission,  unless  they  consent  to 
peril  their  faith,  and  forego  the  exercise  of  their  religion.  Cath- 
olics should  not  be  deprived  of  a  share  in  the  offices  attached 
to  it,  unless  they  consent  to  run  the  risk  of  dying  without  bene-  . 
fit  of  clergy.  We  ask  no  liberty  to  teach  or  propagate  our  doc- 
trines within  the  College,  although  we  cannot  understand  how 
the  Divine  commission  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature 
can  be  restricted  by  the  will  of  a  wealthy  banker.  We  do  noC 
seek  to  erect  our  altars  on  the  unhallowed  spot  which  he  desired 
should  be  trodden  by  no  minister  of  God;  but  it  is  our  duty  to  gire 
the  Christian  sacraments  to  those  who  seek  them  at  our  bands, 
as  they  have  a  right  to  demand  them.  To  restrict  thero,  or  us, 
in  the  peaceable  exercise  of  these  Christian  rites,  is  to  trample 
on  the  manifest  rights  of  conscience. 

We  have  written  this  article  from  a  sense  of  the  injustice 
done  to  Catholics  especially,  by  the  construction  practically  pot 
on  the  will  of  Mr.  Girard.  The  directors  of  the  College  have 
adopted  the  Protestant  version  of  the  Bible,  and  have  thus  Tir- 
tually  made  it  a  Protestant  institution.  Protestants  feel  little 
difficulty  in  placing  their  children  there,  because  their  latitude 
of  sentiment  contents  them  generally  with  a  vague  doctrinal  syt* 
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tem,  particularly  when  it  is  united  with  good  living,  that  is,  with 
all  those  earthly  comforts  which  are  needed  for  our  bodily  well- 
being.  Protestants  eagerly  seek  and  cheerfully  accept  office 
in  it,  since  they  are  not  generally  under  a  strong  feeling  of  con- 
scientious duty  to  avail  themselves  of  the  aid  of  the  ministry  in 
life  or  death.  Faith  alone — reliance  on  Christ  —  will,  they 
believe,  save  them,  without  ministerial  interposition.  The  in- 
stitution was  designed  to  be  unchristian  ;  it  is  now  Protestant. 
There  are,  indeed,  in  it  some  few  children  of  Catholic  parents, 
whose  surviving  parent  or  relatives  have  not  paused  to  reflect 
on  the  guilt  of  abandoning  the  orphan  to  infidelity  or  Protestant- 
ism, for  the  sake  of  some  worldly  advantages.  There  is  one 
Catholic  among  the  teachers  of  a  secondary  rank,  and  perhaps 
some  others  in  inferior  employment,  who  most  probably  have 
not  calculated  on  their  being  denied  the  last  rites  of  religion,  if 
death  should  assail  them  within  the  walls  of  this  establishment. 
It  is  right  that  the  public  should  know  these  facts,  and  that  the 
directors  should  be  held  responsible  for  the  practical  construc- 
tion which  they  have  given  to  the  will,  defeating  without  scru- 
ple the  intentions  of  the  testator,  to  the  prejudice  of  that  body 
of  Christians  to  whom  he  should  be  supposed  to  have  enter- 
tained no  hostile  feeling.  It  may  seem  that  a  review  is  not  the 
most  suitable  medium  to  procure  a  remedy ;  but  it  were  lost 
labor  to  address  the  city  councils,  or  the  directors  of  the  Col- 
lege, who,  although  all  honorable  men,  cannot  understand  the 
conscientious  scruples  of  their  Catholic  fellow-citizens  on  mat- 
ters connected  with  education.  The  management  of  the  public 
schools  continues  to  be  the  same,  notwithstanding  the  efiforts 
made  to  obtain  due  consideration  for  the  religious  scruples  of 
the  children  of  Catholics.  If  there  arise  not  among  Protestants 
some  generous  man,  whose  rule  is  not  self-interest,  public  preju- 
dice, or  momentary  expediency.  Catholics  cannot  hope  for 
equal  justice  in  any  department,  until  their  numbers  may  force 
the  respectful  consideration  of  their  rights.  Yet  we  do  not  de- 
spair that  such  an  advocate  will  be  found,  whose  talents  will  be 
employed  to  enlighten  public  opinion,  and  to  obtain  merely 
what  we  seek,  —  that  conscience  may  be  subject  to  no  restraint, 
and  that  the  child  or  the  adult  may,  in  no  public  institution,  or 
in  private,  be  compelled  to  do  that  which  he  conscientiously 
scruples,  or  be  withheld  from  performing  that  which  he  feels 
bound,  to  perform. 
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Art.  III. —  The  Republic  of  the  United  States  of  America: 
its  Duties  to  itself  and  Us  Responsible  Relations  to  other  Cow^ 
tries.  Embracing  also  a  Review  of  the  Late  War  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  ;  its  Causes  and  its  Results ;  and 
of  those  Measures  of  Government  which  have  characterized 
the  Democracy  of  the  Union.  New  York.  1848.  12ino. 
pp.  322. 

As  an  electioneering  document,  this  flimsy  production  with  a 
pompous  title  might  be  suffered  to  pass  without  animadversioo ; 
but  regarded  as  a  grave  work,  intended  to  instruct  the  American 
people  in  their  political  rights  and  duties,  or  to  defend  ibe  late 
war  with  Mexico  and  the  general  policy  of  the  Democratic  par- 
ty, the  only  merit  we  can  award  it,  if  indeed  so  much,  is  that 
which  the  author  says  is  the  only  merit  he  claims, — namely, 
the  purity  of  its  motives.  The  author  is  neither  a  scholar  nor 
a  statesman.  His  philosophizing  on  history  and  the  formation 
and  growth  of  nations  is  borrowed  from  a  bad  school ;  his  state- 
ments are  entitled  to  no  credit ;  his  principles  are  unsound  and 
pernicious  ;  and  his  reasoning  is  seldom  logical  or  conclusive. 
The  sum  and  substance  of  his  work  is  :  This  is  a  great  coao- 
try ;  we  are  a  great  people  ;  and  the  greatness  of  the  country  and 
of  the  people  is  all  due  to  the  expansive  democracy. 

We  yield  to  no  man  in  the  interest  we  take  in  the  real  prog- 
ress and  welfare  of  the  American  people  ;  but  we  are  thorough- 
ly disgusted  with  the  ignorance  and  inflated  vanity  of  our  pre- 
tended patriots.  We  have  no  sympathy  with  those  who  are 
continually  saying.  Isn't  this  a  great  country  ?  Are  not  we  a 
great  people  ?  Territorially  considered,  we  are  a  great  couotiy; 
and  in  our  ceaseless  activity  and  industrial  enterprise,  we  ore  a 
great  people  ;  but  that  we  are  great  in  any  other  sense  does  not 
yet  appear.  We  have  shown  ourselves  great  neither  in  art  nor 
science,  neither  in  religion  nor  morals,  neither  in  statesmanship 
nor  general  or  special  intelligence.  We  have,  in  fact,  nothiog 
whereof  to  boast ;  and  a  rigid  self-examination  would  convroce 
us  that  we  have  made,  instead  of  the  most,  the  least  of  the  advan- 
tages with  which  Providence  has  favored  us. 

Indeed,  we  are  usually  disposed  to  distrust  the  head  or  tb0 
heart  of  the  American  who  makes  loud  pretensions  to  love  of 
country.  A  man  must  have  a  country  before  he  can  love  itt 
and  it  must  have  been  for  a  long  series  of  ages  the  home  of  his 
fathers  before  he  can  feel  his  bosom  glow  with  genuine  patriot- 
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ism.  Our  population  is  too  recent,  too  floating,  too  little  fixed 
to  any  particular  locality,  to  feel  that  it  has  a  country,  —  to  be 
capable  of  that  strong  attachment  to  its  native  land,  to  the 
scenes  and  associations  of  home,  without  which  patriotism  does 
not  and  canftot  exist.  The  grandfathers  of  comparatively  few 
of  us  were  born  on  the  soil  we  inhabit.  There  are  few  home- 
steads in  the  country  that  have  been  held  from  father  to  son 
through  three  generations.  We  have  no  ancestral  halls ;  we 
have  no  ancestors  ;  but  are,  in  some  sense,  ourselves  our  own 
sires.  There  are  few  spots  in  the  country  around  which  many 
memories  can  cluster,  few  shrines  the  pilgrim  heart  can  visit, 
few  materials  for  nationalpoetry.  Our  poets  cannot  find  a  song 
without  going  abroad.  We  are  only  a  huge  trading  town,  in 
which  business  men  from  all  parts  of  the  world  are  temporarily 
congregated  for  purposes  of  gain  or  livelihood,  each  with  his 
own  local  associations  and  attachments,  and  speaking  his  mother 
tongue,  unknown  to  all  but  himself.  The  people  of  the  United 
States,  as  a  whole,  have  very  little  in  common.  They  have  not 
a  common  origin  ;  they  have  not  even  a  common  national  name, 
or  any  common  national  associations.  How,  then,  can  they 
have  genuine  patriotism,  — that  deep,  loyal,  ineradicable  attach- 
ment to  one's  natal  soil  which  we  are  accustomed  to  express 
by  that  word  ?  We  may  have  national  vanity,  national  pride, 
and  be  ready  to  uphold  the  rights  or  the  interests  of  our  coun- 
try against  all  others  ;  yet  true  love  of  country  we  have  not, 
and  it  is  rarely  that  without  an  effort  we  bring  ourselves  to  say, 
my  country. 

We  say  not  this  by  way  of  reproach.  The  thing  was  inevi- 
table. It  is  no  fault  of  the  race  or  races  which  have  taken  pos- 
session of  the  country.  The  great  bulk  of  our  people  are  of 
English,  German,  and  Irish  descent,  and  no  people  are  more 
remarkable  for  love  of  country  than  those  from  whom  we  have 
sprung.  In  their  own  respective  countries  they  are  patriots  ; 
but,  torn  from  their  natal  soil,  and  transplanted  to  a  strange  land, 
they  cannot  at  once  feel  themselves  at  home  ;  they  cannot  trans- 
fer at  once  to  this  strange  land  those  affections  which  fastened 
them  to  England,  Germany,  or  Ireland,  hallowed  by  the  joys 
and  sorrows,  the  fears  and  hopes,  the  loves  and  hates,  the 
toils  and  struggles  of  their  forefathers  from  time  immemo- 
rial. How  can  we  sing  the  songs  of  our  fatherland  in  a  strange 
country  ?  Time,  no  doubt,  will  correct  the  evil,  and  cure  the 
defect.  In  time,  we  shall  grow  into  a  nation,  be  melted  into 
one  people,  and  find  ourselves  at  home  in  this  western  world. 
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Then  we  shall  have  genuine  patriotism,  —  that  patriotism  which 
springs  from  the  heart.  But  now  the  less  we  say  of  patriotisiD, 
the  more  will  it  be  to  our  credit.  The  less  we  boast,  the  lest 
we  affect  the  language,  in  speaking  of  the  United  States,  wfaicb 
the  people  of  other  countries  adopt  in  speaking  of*  their  native 
land,  the  more  good  sense  and  the  better  taste  shall  we  exhibit. 
We  must  have  a  household  before  we  can  without  affectiQOD 
use  household  words.  We  wish  our  young  authors  who  affect 
so  much  Americanism  would  bear  this  in  mind,  and  tiilk  of 
things  which  are,  and  not  of  things  which  are  not. 

We  can  sympathize  with  those  who  are  struck  with  the  great- 
ness  and  magnificence,  under  a  material  point  of  view,  of  the 
United  States,  and  even  with  those  who  indulge  high  hopes  for 
the  American  people.  That  the  American  people  have  a  des- 
tiny  we  do  not  doubt ;  that  they  have  a  great  and  glorious  desti* 
ny  we  would  fain  hope  ;  that  they  are  on  the  road  to  such  a  des- 
tiny we  have  yet  to  be  convinced.  At  any  rate,  writers  like  the 
one  before  us,  whose  highest  ambition  appears  to  be  to  court 
them,  to  strengthen  their  dangerous  tendencies,  and  flatter  their 
corrupt  passions,  are  not  likely  to  aid  them  in  attaining  it.  There 
may  be  courtiers  in  a  republic  as  well  as  in  a  monarchy,  and 
their  influence  is  no  more  to  be  deprecated  in  the  latter  than  io 
the  former.  The  principle  on  which  the  courtier  acts  is  that 
the  pleasure  of  the  sovereign  is  the  rule  of  right  and  wrong. 
His  study  is  to  find  out  and  anticipate  his  sovereign's  pleasure. 
It  is  the  same  in  a  democracy.  Under  a  democracy,  the  peo- 
ple are  held  to  be  the  sovereign,  and  the  democratic  courtiers 
make  it  their  study  to  ascertain  the  popular  instincts,  wishes,  or 
passions,  and  to  provide  as  far  as  possible  for  their  gratification. 
They  hold,  as  a  principle,  that  popular  instincts  and  passions  are 
infallible,  and  not  only  maintain  that  it  is  lawful  for  the  people 
in  all  cases  to  follow  them,  but  denounce  all  who  assert  the  con- 
trary as  enemies  to  the  people,  as  the  friends  of  tyrants  and 
tyranny,  as  deserving  the  reprobation  of  both  God  and  men. 
They  get  the  ear  of  the  sovereign,  and  will  let  him  hear  no  voice 
but  theirs.  They  keep  at  a  distance  all  those  counsellors  who 
would  appeal,  not  to  his  passions,  but  to  his  good  sense,  and  ren- 
der unavailable  whatever  of  practical  wisdom  and  moral  honesty 
the  great  body  of  the  people  may  possess.  They  drive  the 
people  on  to  their  ruin,  and  prevent  all  efiectual  interpositioe 
for  their  salvation. 

We  speak  not  lightly  of  the  people  ;  we  have  no  disposition 
to  depreciate  their  intelligence  or  the  general  correctness  of  their 
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motives  ;  but  they  are  almost  always  the  dupes  of  unprincipled 
demagogues.  If  the  good  sense,  if  the  practical  wisdom,  if  the 
moral  honesty  of  the  people  could  always  be  rendered  available, 
—  if  the  appeal  could  always  be  made  to  their  reason  instead  of 
their  passions,  to  their  judgments  instead  of  their  caprices, —  our 
estimate  of  their  capacity  for  self-government  would  be  as  fa- 
vorable as  that  professed  by  our  democratic  friends.  But  we 
must  always  bear  in  mind  that  man  has  fallen,  that  his  nature 
has  been  corrupted,  and  that,  collectively  as  well  as  individually, 
the  people  are  prone  to  evil,  and  that  continually.  When  they 
resist  their  inclinations,  silence  the  clamor  of  their  appetites  and 
passions,  and  listen  only  to  the  voice  of  reason,  which,  though 
obscured  by  the  fall,  yet  survives  in  every  man,  they  in  general 
take  correct  views  and  come  to  safe  conclusions  ;  but  they  listen 
far  more  readily  to  appetite  and  passion,  and  follow  with  far 
greater  facility  the  suggestions  of  corrupt  desires  than  the  sober 
lessons  of  reason.  To  do  evil  demands  no  violence  to  natural 
inclination  ;  to  practise  virtue  always  demands  an  effort.  This 
is  true  of  every  one  of  the  people  individually,  and  therefore 
must  be  true  of  the  whole  collectively.  Hence  it  follows  that 
the  demagogues,  though  but  small  men  themselves,  have  always 
more  power  with  the  people  than  have  wise  and  virtuous  states- 
men, and  all  popular  governments  have  a  tendency  to  become 
the  exponents  of  popular  corruption  instead  of  popular  reason 
and  virtue. 

If,  then,  we  hope  for  our  country,  it  is  always  with  fear  and 
trembling.  The  chances  are  against  its  attaining  that  destiny 
which  seems  to  have  been  promised  it.  It  is  certain  that  we 
started  with  many  advantages.  We  had  a  new  and  virgin  soil, 
of  vast  extent  and  boundless  fertility  ;  we  were  far  removed 
from  the  example  and  corruptions  of  the  Old  World  ;  we  had, 
as  much  as  a  people  can  have,  the  shaping  of  our  destiny  in  our 
own  hands ;  and  yet  we  have  already  at  least  the  germs  of 
every  vice  and  every  evil  to  be  deplored  in  old  and  worn-out 
nations.  There  is  no  denying  this.  We  have  adopted  the 
European  system  of  industry,  and,  with  half  a  continent  of  unoc- 
cupied land,  we  experience  the  extreme  of  poverty.  Poverty 
more  than  keeps  pace  with  the  increase  of  wealth  ;  public  and 
private  morals  are  daily  deteriorating  ;  crime  is  on  a  rapid  and 
startling  increase  ;  law  has  lost  its  sanctity,  and  loyalty  is  ex- 
tinct. Population,  indeed,  augments,  new  territory  is  acquired, 
and  our  external  prosperity  receives  no  check.  But,  internally, 
we  do  not  prosper.     The  heart  is  rotten,  and  the  people  will 
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accept  no  remedy.  Their  minds  and  hearts  are  turned  away 
from  all  that  makes  the  true  glory  of  a  state,  and  they  have  nei- 
ther the  patience  nor  the  cultivation  requisite  to  their  conver- 
sion. They  who  see  this  can  do  little  towards  correctiDg  it, 
for  their  lessons  can  avail  nothing  unless  they  are  considered  ; 
and  who  in  these  times  will  pause  to  consider  ?  Fail  to  flatter 
the  people,  fail  to  encourage  their  tendencies,  or  to  syoipatbize 
with  them  in  their  delusions,  and,  however  much  you  may  be 
commended  by  individuals,  you  will  be  pronounced  unpopular, 
admission  at  court  will  be  denied  you,  and  your  influence,  though 
you  speak  with  the  eloquence  of  an  angel,  the  love  of  a  saint, 
and  the  wisdom  of  a  sage,  will  be  null.  Your  words  will  bring 
no  echo  but  the  derisive  laugh  of  the  brainless  and  beardess 
demagogues  who  are  urging  the  people  on  in  a  career  of  individ- 
ual and  national  ruin. 

The  evil  here  is  greater  than  most  people,  even  intelligent 
and  well-disposed  people,  suspect.  Every  people,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  struggles  with  all  its  power  to  realize  the  last 
consequences  of  the  principles  it  adopts.  If  those  principles 
are  unsound,  the  whole  tendency,  the  whole  labor,  of  the  natioo 
is  to  its  own  destruction.  But  in  a  popular  government,  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  correct  unsound  principles  before  the  rub 
comes.  It  is  only  in  two  ways  that  the  destructive  consequences 
can  be  seen  before  they  are  practically  developed, — that  is,  either 
by  the  teachings  of  religion,  or  by  philosophy.  In  a  democracy, 
little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  former.  When  the  people 
are  taught  that  they  are  sovereign,  they  will  submit  to  no  re- 
ligious teaching  that  attempts  to  control  them.  Religion  must 
be  their  subject,  not  their  master,  —  serve,  not  govern  them. 
Moreover,  the  people  never  do  and  can  never  be  made  to  un- 
derstand that  religion  ever  does  or  ever  can  condemn  any  tlnog 
not  directly  opposed  to  her  formal  and  express  teachings.  As 
long  as  they  profess  the  creed  and  observe  the  prescribed  form 
of  worship,  they  will  never  believe  that  any  principles  they 
adopt  and  follow  in  the  temporal  order  are  irreligious,  or  matters 
concerning  which  religion  has  any  thing  to  say. 

The  other  method  is  not  more  effectual.  The  people  are 
not  philosophers.  There  are  very  few  persons  in  any  natioo 
who  can  take  up  the  national  policy,  reduce  it  to  its  principles, 
and  show  what,  according  to  the  ordinary  course  of  history,  are 
the  logical  consequences  they  necessarily  involve.  The  great 
body  of  the  people,  even  of  the  educated  classes,  cannot  do  if, 
— cannot  even  understand  it  when  it  is  done.    The  few  may  do 
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it,  may  publish  the  result,  and  utter  the  solemn  warning  ;  but  to 
what  end  ?  The  people  are  blind  to  the  one  and  deaf  to  the 
other  ;  they  go  on  their  way,  heedless  of  both.  If  they  could 
be  made  to  pause,  if  they  could  be  made  to  listen,  and  to  com- 
prehend what  is  said,  the  evil  could  be  averted  ;  but  in  a  democ- 
racy this  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not  absolutely  impossible.  All 
is  lost  upon  them,  for  no  roan  has  or  can  have  influence  over 
them,  but  in  his  sympathy  with  them.  Hence  it  is,  that,  when 
they  have  once  adopted  mischievous  principles,  it  is  in  vain  to 
attempt  to  induce  them  to  abandon  them,  i  ou  can  never  make 
them  see  the  unsoundness  of  those  principles,  or  believe  them 
dangerous,  and  all  you  will  gain  by  the  attempt  will  be  your  own 
unpopularity. 

Here  is  a  point  which  our  modem  democrats  appear  to  us 
to  overlook,  or  at  least  one  to  which  they  attach  far  less  import- 
ance than  it  deserves.  They  all,  as  far  as  we  have  seen,  with- 
out a  single  exception,  proceed  on  the  assumption,  that  man  re- 
tains his  primitive  innocency,  and  human  nature  its  primitive 
integrity.  If  this  assumption  were  allowable,  the  purely  dem- 
ocratic form  of  government  would  be  a  safe,  and,  perhaps, 
the  best,  form  of  government.  But,  unhappily,  this  is  not  the 
fact.  The  philosopher  no  more  than  the  Christian  can  deny 
that  man  has  fallen.  The  evidences  of  the  fall  stare  us  in  the 
face,  let  us  go  where  or  turn  which  way  we  will.  We  do  not 
distrust  the  popular  reason,  even  fallen  as  man  is  ;  and  if  the 
people  would  follow  their  reason,  we  should  6nd  no  fault  with 
the  democratic  theory.  But  the  people,  collectively  as  well  as 
individually,  follow  inclination,  appetite,  passion,  which  have 
been  corrupted  by  the  fall,  and  not  reason,  which  has  remained 
comparatively  uncorrupted.  Here  is  the  fact,  and  here  is  the 
difficulty.  Carried  away  by  their  appetites  and  passions,  they 
will  not  pause  long  enough  to  hear  the  voice  of  reason,  or  to 
profit  by  the  instructions  of  those  who  see  their  error,  and  the 
proper  policy  to  be  adopted.  What  they  want  is  authority, which, 
itself  enlightened  and  controlled  by  reason,  shall  hold  them  in 
check,  and  compel  them,  at  times,  to  do  violence  to  their  own 
inclinations,  and  to  act  contrary  to  their  own  wills.  This  author- 
ity democracy  cannot  supply.  Democracy  can  restrain  individ- 
uals, whenever  they  violate  the  public  sentiment ;  but  it  has  no 
power  to  punish  even  individuals  for  crimes  which  the  public 
sentiment  does  not  condemn,  —  far  less  has  it  power  to  restrain 
the  people  collectively;  for  then  the  restrainer  and  the  restrained, 
the  governor  and  the  governed,  become  in  every  respect  identi- 
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cal.  In  fact,  the  democratic  government  is  expressly  devised, 
not  to  restrain  the  people  in  their  collective  action  or  public 
conduct,  but  to  relieve  them  of  all  restraint,  and  to  give  them 
free  scope  to  do  whatever  they  please,  to  follow  without  let  or 
hindrance  whatever  is  the  dominant  passion  or  sentiment  for 
the  time  being. 

Unhappily,  it  is  hardly  safe  in  this  country  for  a  man  who 
regards  his  reputation  to  utter  these  plain  and  commonplace 
truths,  —  which  is  an  additional  proof  that  they  are  truths,  and 
important  truths  too.  Within  the  last  twenty-five  years,  it  has 
become  the  fashion  with  a  large  portion  of  our  community  to 
regard  our  American  institutions  as  purely  democratic,  and  to 
denounce  what  is  not  democratic  as  anti-American.  We  say 
within  the  hist  twenty-Jive  years ;  for,  prior  to  that  time,  unle^ 
for  a  brief  period  under  the  old  Confederation,  there  was  not  and 
never  had  been  in  the  country  a  party  that  even  acknowledged 
itself  to  be  purely  democratic.  The  Republicans,  as  distin* 
guished  from  the  Federalists,  though  they  may  have  bad  demo- 
cratic tendencies,  scorned  the  name  of  Democrat.  To  the 
charge  brought  against  them  by  the  Federalists  of  being  Demo- 
crats, they  were  accustomed,  even  within  our  own  memory, — and 
we  are  not  very  old,  —  to  reply  with  great  indignation,  *'  No,  I 
am  not  a  Democrat,  I  'm  a  Republican. '^  In  many  parts  of  the 
country,  they  do  not  even  now  take  the  name  of  Democrat,  but 
adhere  to  the  name  of  Republican,  which  they  bore  in  the  time 
of  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Monroe.  The  name  began  to  be 
used  during  the  administration  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  but  be- 
came general  only  after  the  second  election  of  Andrew  Jackson. 
We  owe  the  present  popularity  of  democracy,  in  great  measure, 
to  the  influx  of  English  and  Scotch  radicals,  at  the  bead  of 
whom  were  Frances  Wright,  Robert  Dale  Owen,  and  Robert 
L.  Jennings,  —  to  the  writings  of  Amos  Kendall,  William  Leg- 
gett,  and  George  Bancroft,  —  to  the  administrations  of  Andrew 
Jackson  and  Martin  Van  Buren,  —  and  to  the  declamatioDS, 
cant,  and  sentimentality  of  our  abolitionists  and  philanthropists. 

Prior  to  General  Jackson's  administration,  the  institutions  of 
this  country  had  never  received,  except  from  a  few  individuals, 
a  democratic  interpretation.  General  Jackson  was  a  great  man ; 
the  American  people  idolize  his  memory,  and  we  have  no  wish 
to  detract  from  his  merits  ;  but  he  was,  in  the  higher  sense  of 
the  word,  no  statesman.  He  was  a  man  of  heroic  impulses,  of 
a  strong  mind,  and  an  iron  will  ;  but  a  man  who  had  made  so 
profound  study  of  political  science.     No  one  doubts  his  iolog- 
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rity,  or  his  devotion  to  what  he  believed  for  the  best  good  of  the 
republic  ;  but  like  all  strong-minded  men,  men  of  great  natural 
parts  and  little  science,  he  had  a  tendency  to  cut  rather  than 
untie  the  Gordian  knot  of  statesmanship.  He  appears  never  to 
have  understood  that  our  government  is  a  government  suigenerisy 
—  not  any  one  of  the  simple  forms  of  government,  but  a  peculiar 
combination  of  them  all.  Instead  of  seeking  to  preserve  them 
all  as  nicely  adjusted  by  the  Convention  of  1787,  he  sought  to 
simplify  the  machine,  and  he  gave  an  undue  prominence  to  the 
monarchical  element  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  democratic  ele- 
ment on  the  other.  He  did  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  Pres- 
ident we  have  had  for  the  external  splendor  of  the  republic  ; 
but  we  are  obliged  to  add,  more  also  for  the  destruction  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  corruption  of  public  morals. 

We  speak  not  here  for  or  against  the  measures  supported  or 
opposed  by  General  Jackson's  administration.  In  most  of  the 
measures  of  his  administration,  especially  in  regard  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  Bank,  we  agreed  with  him,  and  have  seen  no  reason 
to  change  our  views.  We  are  aware  of  no  measure  which  he 
proposed  that  in  itself  tended  to  disturb  the  nicely  adjusted  bal- 
ance of  the  Constitution.  The  evil  was  done,  not  by  the  meas- 
ures he  proposed,  but  by  the  principles  on  which  he  acted, 
and  defended  himself  and  his  measures  from  the  attacks  of  his 
enemies.  He  was,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  the  first  of  our 
Presidents  who  confounded  the  will  of  the  people,  expressed 
through  caucuses  and  newspapers,  with  the  will  of  the  people 
expressed  through  legal  and  constitutional  forms,  —  that  is,  who 
confounded  the  people  as  population  with  the  people  as  the 
state  ;  thus  preparing  the  way  for  the  Rhode  Island  rebellion, 
generally  justified  by  his  party.  In  this  one  thing  he  inflicted, 
we  fear,  an  irreparable  injury  upon  his  country ;  for  in  this  he 
unchained  that  very  spirit  of  wild  and  lawless  democracy  which 
the  Constitution  was  avowedly  intended  to  repress.  That  he 
foresaw  what  he  was  doing,  we  do  not  pretend.  He  had  a  vio- 
lent and  powerful  opposition  to  contend  against,  and  he  availed 
himself  of  such  supports  as  were  at  hand,  or  as  his  sagacity  as- 
sured him  would  be  available.  He  cared  little  for  forms.  The 
people  who  rule  through  the  Constitution  are  the  same  people 
who  speak  outside  of  it ;  and  what  does  it  matter  whether  we 
follow  the  will  expressed  in  the  one  form  or  the  other  ?  The 
people  are  sovereign,  and  their  will  is  the  law.  If  we  only  get 
that  will,  what  difference  can  it  make  how  we  get  it  }  None 
in  the  world,  if  the  will,  whatever  the  form  in  which  it  is  col- 
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lee  ted,  is  always  sure  to  be  the  same  will.  But  the  presump- 
tion always  is,  that  it  will  not  be  the  same,  otherwise  coostitu- 
tions  would  be  insignificant.  The  presumption  is,  that  the 
popular  will  expressed  through  legal  and  constitutional  forros  will 
be  the  popular  will  regulated  by  reason,  while  that  expressed 
irrespective  of  such  forms  will  be  the  popular  will  subjected 
to  popular  passion.  The  Constitution  is  intended  to  be  a  coii- 
trivance  for  collecting  the  popular  reason  separated  from  popu- 
lar passion,  and  enabling  that  which  is  not  corrupt  b  the  people 
to  govern  without  subjection  to  that  which  is  corrupt.  The 
voice  of  the  people,  speaking  through  legal  and  constitutioml 
forms,  is  ordinarily  the  voice  of  reason,  —  perhaps  as  pure  an 
expression  of  reason  as  with  human  infirmity  we  can  obtain  ;  but 
the  voice  of  the  people  outside  is  the  voice  of  corrupt  nature, 
of  faction,  of  demagogues,  disorderly  passion,  and  seUsh  inter- 
ests, to  which  it  is  always  fatal  to  listen.  This  distinction  ap- 
pears to  have  escaped  the  observation  of  General  Jackson  and 
his  friends,  and  the  consequence  has  been  the  fashion  of  inter- 
preting our  institutions  according  to  the  principle  of  pure  de- 
mocracy, instead  of  so  interpreting  them  as  to  restrict  the 
sphere  of  the  democratic  element. 

It  having  been  made  by  General  Jackson  and  his  firieDds 
popular  to  regard  our  institutions  as  democratic,  there  is  an  al- 
most universal  tendency  now  to  place  our  sole  reliance  for  good 
government  on  the  democratic  element,  which  they  unquestioa- 
ably  contain,  and  to  bring  out  that  element  in  greater  prominence, 
and  to  provide,  as  far  as  possible,  for  its  exclusive  doroinioii. 
The  demagogues,  the  party  in  power,  and  the  party  out  of  power, 
alike  make  their  appeals  to  it  alone.  Philanthropists,  radi- 
cals, advocates  of  equality,  political  or  social,  business  meo, 
friends  of  monopoly  wishing  to  make  the  government  a  mere  in- 
strument in  their  hands  for  promoting  their  own  private  inter- 
ests,—  all  appeal  exclusively  to  democracy,  and  seek  to  sweep 
away  every  barrier  erected  by  the  wisdom  of  our  fathers  agginst 
popular  caprice  or  popular  passion.  The  Whig  party,  some- 
times claiming  to  be  conservative,  is  no  less  democratic  thio 
its  opponent.  Since  1838,  when  the  Boston  AtUuj  with  t 
questionable  policy,  denounced  the  aristocratic  Whigs,  and  ti- 
serted  the  necessity  of  descending  into  the  forum  to  take  tbs 
people  by  the  hand,  the  Whig  party  have  had  no  distinctive 
principles,  and  both  the  great  parties  of  the  country  have  sia- 
ply  been  striving  to  see  which  should,  if  the  word  may  be  alloir- 
ed  us,  out'Democrat  the  other.     Exception  made  of  individotl 
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Whigs,  it  is  hard  to  say  which  of  the  two  parties,  the  Whig  or 
the  Democratic,  is  the  more  conservative,  and  retains  the  most 
respect  for  the  Constitution.  Henry  Clay,  the  embodiment 
of  the  worst  democratic  tendencies  of  the  country,  obtained 
more  votes  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  in  the  Whig 
convention,  held  at  Philadelphia  last  summer,  than  Daniel 
Webster,  who  is  distinguished  for  his  constitutionalism.  It  is  the 
Whig  party  that  would  abolish  the  presidential  veto,  and  by  so 
doing  throw  the  whole  power  into  the  hands  of  the  majority  for 
the  time,  and  establish  legislative  despotism. 

Nevertheless,  since  both  parties  claim  to  be  democratic, 
neither  can  offer  any  effectual  check  upon  the  tendency  of  the 
country  to  pure  democracy.  Both  parties  are  necessarily 
compelled  to  make  democratic  appeals,  and  to  give,  as  far  as 
possible,  a  democratic  interpretation  to  the  Federal  and  State 
Constitutions.  Both,  wherever  there  is  opportunity,  favor  ex- 
clusive democracy.  Take  the  alterations  effected  in  several  of 
the  State  Constitutions,  whether  by  one  party  or  the  other,  and 
they  all  tend  to  remove  restraints  on  the  popular  will,  to  expose 
the  government  more  immediately  to  every  fluctuation  of  popu- 
lar opinion.  Their  aim  is,  in  all  cases,  to  bring  the  govern- 
ment nearer  to  the  people,  and  to  give  them  a  more  direct 
voice  in  its  administration.  Such  among  others  is  the  provision 
recently  adopted  in  several  of  the  States  for  electing  the  judges 
of  the  several  courts  immediately  by  the  people  ;  such  also  is 
the  tendency  favored  in  many  of  the  States  to  alter,  abridge, 
or  abolish  the  common  law.  In  New  York,  and  a  few  other 
States,  the  democratic  tendency  has  proved  strong  enough  to 
invade  even  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  family,  and,  under  the 
pretence  of  protecting  the  wife  against  her  husband,  to  prepare 
the  virtual  abolition  of  the  marriage  relations.  If  the  tendency 
continues,  it  will  not  be  many  years  before  the  notion  that  the 
husband  is  the  bead  of  the  wife  will  be  entirely  exploded,  and 
universal  suffrage  and  eligibility  be  extended  to  women  as  well 
as  to  men.  We  already  have  Woman's  Rights  Associations  ; 
and  we  believe  the  women  in  the  State  of  New  York  —  a  State 
as  notorious  for  its  practical  transcendentalism  as  our  city  is  for 
its  theoretical  —  have  already  put  forth  a  declaration  of  their 
independence  of  the  tyrant,  man.  Whether  they  mean  to 
support  it  by  force  of  arms  or  by  force  of  charms  does  not 
yet  appear.  But  these  are  all  signs,  and  pregnant  signs,  which 
deserve  the  serious  attention  of  all  who  retain  their  senses  or 
the  least  regard  for  social  order  and  public  virtue.     On  the 
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principles  on  which  it  has  become  fashionable  to  defend  democ- 
racy, it  is  impossible  to  defend  ^^  the  ascendency  of  the  male 
sex,"  to  maintain  that  the  husband  is  the  head  of  the  wife,  or 
to  vindicate  the  authority  of  the  father  over  his  children.  Do- 
mestic government  must  soon  go,  and  with  it,  of  course,  all 
government. 

But,  strong  as  the  democratic  tendency  has  become,  severe 
as  is  the  blow  which  our  institutions  have  already  received, 
we  hope  it  is  not  too  late  to  retrace  our  steps,  and  to  return 
to  the  Constitution.  Unquestionably,  the  democratic  element  en- 
ters largely  into  our  political  system,  and  the  American  states- 
man is  never  at  liberty  to  neglect  it,  or  to  labor  to  suppress  it ; 
but  it  is  not  the  only  element,  nor  the  generative  principle  of 
our  institutions.  The  American  system  is  complex  in  its  ori- 
gin, and  to  interpret  it  by  any  one  principle  is  to  mistake  it 
It  contains  other  elements  as  sacred,  as  fundamental,  as  essen- 
tial, as  the  democratic  element  itself ;  and  the  statesman  is  as 
much  bound  to  consult  and  preserve  them  as  he  is  to  consult 
and  preserve  it, —  perhaps,  if  there  be  any  difference,  even  more 
so,  because  they  were  expressly  intended  as  a  counterpoise  to 
democracy. 

The  Constitution  is  sacred  and  inviolable.  It  is  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land,  and  binds  the  people  both  individually  and  col- 
lectively. Whence  it  derives  its  legitimacy  and  supremacy,  we 
do  not  now  inquire  ;  for  its  legitimacy  and  supremacy  must  be 
conceded,  or  else  we  must  maintain  that  we  have  no  legal  order, 
and  are  subject  to  mere  arbitrary  will,  which,  whether  the  will 
of  one,  of  the  few,  or  of  the  many,  is  the  essence  of  despotism. 
But  if  the  Constitution  is  legitimate  and  supreme,  the  people 
collectively  and  individually  are  under  it,  bound  to  obey  it, 
and  have  and  can  have  no  power,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  alter 
its  fundamental  or  essential  character, —  consequently,  are  bound 
to  the  best  of  their  ability  to  preserve  it  substantially  as  it  is. 
The  Constitution,  or  the  instrument  we  call  the  Constitution, 
contains,  indeed,  a  clause  providing  for  its  own  amendment; 
but  the  Constitution  can  authorize  amendments  only  in  its  own 
interest,  such  as  tend  to  preserve  its  original  type  or  idea,  and 
to  secure  or  facilitate  its  realization. 

On  this  power  to  amend  there  is  much  loose  and  even  wrong 
thinking  among  our  politicians.  When  the  civil  society  is  ooee 
constituted,  it  is  supreme,  the  political  sovereignty  vests  in  it, 
and  there  is  and  can  be,  in  that  society,  no  power  over  it.  The 
powers  of  the  convention  called  to  amend  the  constitution,  what- 
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ever  their  limit  or  extent,  are  derived  from  the  civil  society,  and 
can  be  only  such  as  it  can  delegate.  It  can  delegate  all  the 
powers  it  possesses,  saving  its  own  existence  and  supremacy  as 
civil  society.  It  cannot  part  with  its  inherent  sovereignty,  nor 
dissolve  itself.  But  civil  society  exists  in  its  constitution.  The 
constitution  is  the  fundamental  law  of  the  state,  that  which 
constitutes  civil  society,  or  gives  to  society  its  entity  as  a  polit- 
ical or  civil  individual.  Suppose  the  constitution,  you  suppose 
civil  society  ;  take  away  the  constitution,  you  destroy  civil  so- 
ciety. As  the  general  has  no  existence  without  the  particular, 
the  constitution  does  not  create  civil  society  in  general,  but  a 
particular  civil  society,  and  therefore  must  be  itself  a  particular 
civil  constitution.  Hence  the  existence  of  any  given  political 
society  depends  always  on  its  particular  constitution.  Any 
essentia]  change  of  that  constitution  will,  then,  be  the  dissolu- 
tion of  that  particular  civil  society.  But,  as  no  civil  society 
can  authorize  its  own  dissolution,  it  follows  that  the  convention 
can  have  no  power,  under  the  authority  to  amend  the  constitu- 
tion, to  touch,  in  any  degree  whatever,  any  of  its  essential  prin- 
ciples, and  is  limited  to  such  amendments  as  are  perfectly  com- 
patible with  the  preservation  of  its  fundamental  and  substantial 
character. 

We  are  treating  here  of  conventions  held  under  civil  society 
in  pursuance  of  a  constitutional  provision.  If  we  suppose  the 
people  in  the  state  of  nature,  and  a  convention  for  constituting 
civil  society,  a  different  principle,  no  doubt,  holds.  If  it  be  a 
fact, —  which,  however,  we  do  not  admit, —  that  the  French  Rev- 
olution of  February,  1848,  dissolved  political  France,  annihilated 
the  entire  civil  society,  and  reduced  the  French  people  to  the 
state  of  nature,  the  National  Assembly  which  was  convened,  or 
which  came  together,  had,  no  doubt,  plenary  powers,  and  was 
free  to  give  to  the  French  nation  any  civil  constitution,  within 
the  law  of  nature,  it  deemed  advisable.  But  the  constitution 
decided  upon,  if  legitimate,  the  moment  it  was  established,  be- 
came the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  sacred  and  inviolable.  Civil 
society,  civil  France,  was  then  reconstituted,  and  henceforth 
French  sovereignty  vests  in  this  civil  France,  and  all  bodies 
henceforth  convoked,  ordinary  or  extraordinary,  depend  on  it 
for  their  powers.  Hence  there  is  always  a  radical  difference 
between  a  convention  to  constitute  civil  society  and  a  con- 
vention under  civil  society  to  amend  the  constitution.  The 
former  holds  under  the  law  of  nature,  and  has  all  powers  which 
that  law  does  not  forbid  ;  the  latter  holds  under  the  constitu- 
tion, and  has  no  powers  but  those  which  it  confers. 
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The  modern  doctrine  of  democratic  politicians  on  this  bead, 
that  sovereignty  vests,  not  in  the  people  as  civil  society,  but  io 
the  people  back  of  it,  or  prior  to  it,  is  unsound.  Back  of  civil 
society,  or  anterior  to  it,  in  what  is  called  the  state  of  nature, 
the  people  have  no  normal  existence  ;  for  civil  society  itself  is 
coeval  and  coextensive  with  the  human  race.  To  ascend  to  its 
origin,  you  must  ascend  to  the  origin  of  man  himself ;  for  he  is 
essentially  social,  and  society  is  impossible,  inconceivable  even, 
without  government  of  some  sort.  In  point  of  fact,  civility  is 
as  essential  to  the  conception  of  the  normal  man  as  is  socidity 
itself.  The  so-called  state  of  nature,  save  as  a  metaphysical 
abstraction,  if  ever  found,  is  abnormal,  exceptional,  not  prior, 
as  an  actual  fact,  to  civil  society,  but  subseauent  thereto.  It 
is  never  prudent  to  follow  the  speculations  of  the  political  the- 
orists of  the  last  century,  who  in  nearly  all  cases,  to  use  a  home- 
ly expression,  placed  the  cart  before  the  horse.  That  a  people 
may  lose  civil  society  and  lapse  into  what  is  called  the  state  of  na- 
ture —  that  is,  be  reduced  to  the  natural  law  alone  —  is  conceiv- 
able, may  sometimes  happen ;  and  when  so,  they  may,  no  doubt, 
come  together  in  convention,  and,  if  able,  reconstitute  civil  so- 
ciety, reorganize  the  state,  under  any  form  they  please,  not 
repugnant  to  the  law  of  nature  ;  not,  however,  in  consequence 
of  any  inherent  sovereignty  vesting  in  them,  not  because  they 
are  the  normal  origin  of  all  civil  power,  but  from  the  necessity 
of  the  case,  —  the  necessity  of  having  civil  government,  and 
there  being  for  them  no  other  way  of  getting  it.  But  rights 
founded  in  necessity  cease  with  the  necessity  itself.  The  ne- 
cessity ceases  the  moment  the  civil  society  or  the  state  is  re- 
constituted ;  consequently,  from  that  moment  ceases  the  right 
or  sovereignty  of  the  unconstituted  people,  or  people  back  of 
civil  society,  under  the  simple  law  of  nature. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  accept  the  theory  which  places  the  con- 
vention assembled  in  pursuance  of  a  constitutional  provision  on 
the  same  footing  with  the  convention  of  the  people  prior  to  civil 
society,  under  the  law  of  nature,  —  a  theory  which  supposes 
the  people  antecedently  to  civil  society  inherently  sovereign  and 
the  source  of  all  the  legitimate  powers  of  the  state.  This  the- 
ory of  popular  sovereignty  we  eschew,  because  it  is  repugnairt 
to  the  fundamental  idea  of  government.  Civility  and  sovereign- 
ty are  identical,  or,  at  worst,  inseparable,  and  one  cannot  be  wMh 
out  the  other.  Suppose  sovereignty,  you  suppose  the  stale  ; 
suppose  the  state,  you  suppose  sovereignty.  Suppose  the  peo- 
ple sovereign  anterior  to  civil  society,  you  suppose  civil  society 
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anterior  to  civil  society  ;  that  is,  that  the  same  thing  can  both 
be  and  not  be  at  the  same  time  !  The  people  are  sovereign, 
we  grant ;  but  as  civil  society,  that  is,  as  constituted,  made  a 
political  person  or  individuality,  —  not  the  people  as  mere  pop- 
ulation, back  of  civil  society  and  out  of  it,  in  which  sense  they 
never  have  a  normal  existence,  and,  where  there  is  civil  society, 
no  existence  at  all. 

The  notion,  therefore,  that  the  clause  authorizing  a  conven- 
tion to  amend  the  constitution  is  simply  designed  to  establish 
an  orderly  or  regular  method  of  appealing  to  a  power  back  of 
the  constitution  which  originally  made  it,  and  therefore  compe- 
tent to  unmake  it,  must  be  regarded  as  unsound  ;  for  no  such 
power  exists,  or  can  be  conceived.  We  cannot  suppose 
such  power  to  survive  the  constitution  of  civil  society  without 
denying  civil  society  itself,  by  converting  it  into  a  mere  volun- 
tary association,  and  making  law  a  mere  voluntary  agreement. 
No  statesman,  if  at  all  worthy  of  the  name,  will  for  a  moment 
confound  the  state  with  a  voluntary  association.  The  state  — 
what  we  mean  by  civil  society  —  is  something  established  (sta- 
tus)^ fixed,  immovable  ;  but  nothing  is  established,  fixed,  im- 
movable, that  depends  on  volition.  A  voluntary  association  has 
no  coercive  power,  and  voluntary  agreements  in  the  absence 
of  law  may  or  may  not  be  observed,  at  the  option  of  the  parties. 
Government  cannot  be  founded  in  compact.  If  the  people 
back  of  the  constitution,  that  is,  back  of  the  civil  society,  are 
the  source  of  power,  they  have  the  power  to  change  the  con- 
stitution at  will,  —  to  alter,  enlarge,  contract,  or  revoke  the 
powers  they  delegate  to  civil  society,  as  seems  to  them  good. 
Grant  that  they  have  agreed  that  they  will  do  it  only  according 
to  certain  formalities,  these  formalities  they  impose  upon  them- 
selves, and  nothing  hinders  them  from  throwing  them  off  at 
will.  They  are  responsible  for  their  observance  only  to  them- 
selves, and  if  they  choose  to  dispense  themselves,  who  is 
wronged,  who  has  a  right  to  complain  i  If  the  people  back  of 
civil  society  are  the  origin  of  the  state,  the  real,  persisting 
sovereign,  and  if  the  state  derives  from  them,  Dorrism  is  true, 
and  the  late  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
condemning  it,  is  indefensible.  But  Dorrism  is  subversive  of 
all  political  order,  for  it  asserts  the  constant  presence  in  the 
community  of  a  power  competent  to  disregard  the  existing  au- 
thorities, to  annul  the  constitution,  and  substitute  another  in  its 
place  at  will. 

The  error  lies  in  supposing  that  the  powers  of  civil  society 
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are  derived.  The  powers  of  civil  society  are  inherent  in  it  as 
civil  society,  and  civil  society  itself  is  derived  from  no  human 
source  whatever  ;  for  its  office  is  not  to  obey  men,  but  to  rule 
tbera,  both  individually  and  collectively.  Nothing  can  be  more 
absurd  than  to  suppose  it  derives  from  the  very  multitude  it  is 
to  govern.  Government  dependent  on  the  governed  is  no  gov 
ernment  at  all.  Civil  society  derives  from  God,  the  source  of 
all  power,  {non  est  enim  potestas  nisi  a  DeOy)  who  immedi- 
ately, as  in  the  case  of  the  Jews,  —  mediately,  by  the  operations 
of  his  Providence,  in  other  cases,  — constitutes  it,  commissions 
it,  defines  its  powers,  and  commands  us  to  obey  it  for  bis  sake. 
They  are  as  miserable  statesmen  as  Christians  who  preach  po- 
litical atheism,  and  suppose  the  state  is  conceivable  with  only 
a  human  basis.  The  nations,  as  well  as  the  individuals^  who 
forget  God,  shall  be  turned  into  hell.  Neither  the  state  nor  the 
individual  can  withdraw  from  dependence  on  God,  and  live, 
^'  for  in  him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being,''  —  tii  ipeo 
vivimus^  et  movemury  et  sumns. 

The  true  doctrine  is,  that,  though  the  people  are  indeed  sove- 
reign,  they  are  so  only  as  civil  society,  in  which  the  sovereign* 
ty,  under  God,  inheres  ;  that  is,  the  sovereignty  vests  in  the 
civility^  not  in  the  popularity^  and  popularity  must  be  civility, 
before  the  people  are  sovereign.  Consequently,  the  conven- 
tion assembled  in  pursuance  of  a  constitutional  provision  is  not 
an  appeal  to  a  power  or  sovereignty  back  of  the  state,  or  civH 
society,  but  a  body  under  the  stale,  and  subject  to  it.  Then 
it  has  no  power  over  the  state.  Then,  since  the  state  is  io 
the  constitution,  begins  and  ends  with  it,  it  cannot  alter  or  touch 
the  essential  character  of  the  constitution,  and  the  power  to 
amend  is  necessarily  restricted  to  amendments  in  the  proper  and 
legal  sense  of  the  term,  as  we  have  defined  in  the  beeinniog. 
What  we  mean  is,  that  a  constitution  once  established  is  fixed 
in  right  forever ;  and  there  is,  under  God,  no  power  in  the 
state  or  outside  of  it,  that  can  alter  it  fundamentally,  or  change 
its  essential  principles.  Our  Constitution  is  essentially  repub- 
lican, and  federal  republican,  and  can  never  be  l^ally  changed 
into  a  monarchy  or  into  a  consolidated  republic.  If  in  the 
written  constitution  there  is  a  clause  which  appears  to  authorise 
such  a  change,  it  is  nugatory,  because  repugnant  to  the  organic 
constitution  of  the  state. 

We  must  always  distinguish  between  the  written  constitutioo 
and  the  constitution  of  civil  society,  —  what  we  call  the  organic 
constitution.       This  precedes  the  convention,  and  is  its  law. 
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The  written  constitution  presupposes  it,  but  does  not  create  it, 
or  even  modify  it.  All  it  does  is  to  provide  for  the  wise  and 
just  administration  of  government  under  it  and  in  accordance 
with  it.  Our  politicians  err  not  in  assuming  a  power  back  of 
the  written  instrument,  but  in  assuming  that  power  to  be  the 
people  back  of  civil  society,  and  therefore  concluding  that  the 
convention  is  competent  to  alter  the  fundamental  constitution 
of  the  state.  So  far  as  the  written  instrument  marks  or  declares 
the  civil  constitution,  it  is  unalterable  ;  but  so  far  as  it  merely 
provides  for  the  administration  of  government  in  accordance 
with  it,  it  is  alterable,  in  the  way  and  manner  authorized  by 
law. 

Now  it  is  clear  to  every  man  who  has  studied  the  subject  at 
all,  that  the  fundamental  constitution  of  the  American  state, 
whether  we  speak  of  the  Union,  or  of  the  several  States,  is  not 
pure,  simple  democracy  ;  and  therefore  any  direct  or  indirect 
attempts  to  render  it  purely  democratic  are  unconstitutional, 
and  forbidden  by  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  in  like  manner 
as  would  be  any  direct  or  indirect  attempts  to  render  it  a  pure 
aristocracy,  oligarchy,  or  monarchy.  The  original  and  fun- 
damental idea  of  our  institutions  is  sacred,  inviolable,  obliga- 
tory, for  our  whole  people,  both  collectively  and  individually, 
whether  in  convention  or  out  of  it.  This  idea  is  not  simple, 
but  complex,  and  is,  no  doubt,  far  from  being  at  all  acceptable 
to  political  theorists  of  one  school  or  of  another  ;  but  this,  per- 
haps, is  a  merit.  We  cannot  understand  to  what  good  use  po- 
litical theorists  can  be  put,  or  under  what  obligation  any  states- 
man is  to  consult  their  pleasure.  Speculators  on  government, 
next  to  speculators  on  religion,  are  the  greatest  public  nuisance 
we  are  acquainted  with.  Thank  God  !  the  early  settlers  of 
this  country  were,  for  the  most  part,  plain,  practical  men,  of 
strong  good  sense,  and  no  political  speculators.  They  were 
ardent  lovers  of  liberty,  no  doubt,  as  are  all  true  men,  but  with- 
out any  conception  of  what  in  these  days  of  in6del  raving  and 
flimsy  sentimentalism  passes  under  that  sacred  name.  They 
were  Englishmen,  and  they  brought  with  them  the  institutions 
of  their  mother  country,  as  far  as  these  could  be  adapted  to  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  were  to  be  placed  in  this  new  world. 
Their  political  system  was  fundamentally  the  English  system. 
When  the  colonies  attained  to  majority  and  set  up  for  themselves, 
they  retained  the  system,  simply  modified,  again,  to  meet  their 
new  circumstances.  It  is  in  this  system  we  are  to  seek  the 
type  of  our  Constitution,  not   in  modern  democratic  theories. 
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Our  Constitution  is  fundanientallj  the  British  Constitution,  with- 
out the  hereditary  House  of  Lords  and  the  hereditary  monarchy. 
These  are  excluded,  for  the  king  and  lords  were  not  here  ;  and 
the  essential  difference  of  our  Constitution  from  the  British  lies 
precisely  in  excluding  these,  and  in  the  contrivances  adopted 
to  supply  their  absence. 

The  democratic  doctrine  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people 
back  of  civil  society  finds  no  place  in  the  British  systena.  The 
Commons  are  powerful ;  but  they  are  an  estate,  not  the  endre 
civil  body  ;  and  they  derive  their  power  in  the  adminbtration 
from  the  civil  constitution,  not  from  the  law  of  nature,  and  hold 
it  as  a  franchise,  not  as  a  natural  right.  The  state  knows 
nothing  of  the  ^^  rights  of  man,"  in  the  sense  of  the  notorious 
infidel  and  charlatan,  Thomas  Paine,  the  great  political  teacher, 
mediately  or  immediately,  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  Amer- 
ican youth  ;  it  knows  only  the  rights  of  Englishmen.  Liberty 
with  it  is  British  liberty,  and  authority  British  author!^.  The 
same  principle  holds  with  us.  The  American  people,  politi- 
cally considered,  are  the  English  Commons  transported  here ; 
and  their  rights  derive,  not  from  the  law  of  nature,  as  dream  oar 
political  theorists,  but  from  civil  society,  which  grants  and 
guaranties  them.  Let  no  American  believe  in  Thomas  Paine, 
the  Thetford  weaver.  Let  no  man  believe  any  more  in  Mr. 
Bancroft's  History  of  the  Colonization  of  the  United  SkUa,  a 
brilliant  work,  nay,  an  able  work,  but  whose  author,  like  Gib- 
bon, possesses  the  art  of  falsifying  history  without  misstataig 
facts,  and  who  has  written,  not  for  the  sake  of  giving  the  his- 
tory of  his  country,  but  of  promulgating  his  humanitarian  theo- 
ries of  government  and  religion.  Our  liberty  b  not  natural  lib- 
erty, but  American  liberty  ;  we  possess  our  rights,  not  becaoie 
we  are  men,  but  because  we  are  American  citisens.  The 
right  of  suffrage  is  not  a  natural,  but  a  civil  right,  and  in  its  na- 
ture is  a  civil  trust ;  the  right  of  the  majority  in  ordinary  cases 
to  rule,  so  important  a  feature  in  our  system,  derives  from  civil 
society,  not  from  nature  ;  for  under  the  natural  law  all  men  are 
equal,  and  each  man  is  independent  of  all  others. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  left  a  gap  in  our  system, 
a  serious  defect,  because  the  people  representing  the  Coaunoos 
were  not  the  entire  civil  body.  This  defect  the  cooveotioas 
and  congresses  of  the  time  undertook  to  supply,  and  to  supplf 
out  of  such  elements  as  American  society  afforded.  But  tbej, 
at  first,  did  it  only  imperfectly  ;  they  left  too  large  a  margin  lo 
the  Commons, — ample  space  to  develop  into  a  pure  democracy. 
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which  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  American  state.  To  pre- 
vent this  result,  and  to  provide  more  effectual  checks  against  the 
democratic  tendency,  which  soon  became  excessive,  the  Con- 
vention of  1787  was  assembled  to  amend  the  Constitution.  In 
this  sense  they  could  amend  it,  for  amendments  which  supply 
defects  and  tend  to  preserve  the  essential  idea  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, secure  the  more  perfect  realization  of  its  original  type,  are 
lawful,  as  we  have  conceded.  That  the  Convention  was  assem- 
bled for  the  purpose  of  more  effectually  supplying  this  defect 
which  our  separation  from  Great  Britain  left  in  our  Constitu- 
tion, and  to  provide  stronger  checks  against  the  democratic 
tendency,  is  undeniable.  Mr.  Madison's  reports  of  the  debates 
in  the  Convention  fully  establish  it.  '^  The  evils  we  experi- 
ence," said  Mr.  Gerry,  "  flow  from  excessive  democracy."  * 
Mr.  Randolph  observed  that  ^^  the  general  object  was  to  pro- 
vide a  cure  for  the  evils  under  which  the  United  States  labor- 
ed ;  that,  in  tracing  these  evils  to  their  origin,  every  man  had 
found  it  in  the  turbulence  and  follies  of  democracy  ;  that  some 
check,  therefore,  was  to  be  sought  for  against  this  tendency  of 
our  government."!  Other  distinguished  members  said  as 
much  ;  no  one  contradicted  them,  and  the  Convention  evidently 
took  it  for  granted  that  their  chief  mission  was  to  guard  against 
excessive  democracy,  and  without  introducing  the  hereditary 
elements  which  the  Constitution  excluded.  It  is  also  clear,  from 
the  same  authority,  as  well  as  from  other  sources,  that  the  Con- 
vention did  not  provide  as  strong  checks  against  democracy  as 
they  wished,  or  believed  to  be  necessary,  for  fear,  if  they  did, 
they  would  be  unable  to  get  their  amendments  adopted  by  the 
people. 

It  is  well  known  that  General  Washington,  the  Father  of  his 
country,  and  at  least  one  of  the  soundest  heads  and  purest  patri- 
ots the  country  has  ever  produced,  apprehended  from  the  6rst 
that  too  much  liberty  was  allowed  to  democracy  ;  and  so  did 
Adams,  Hamilton,  and  all  the  distinguished  men  of  the  old  Fed- 
eral party,  —  men  who,  though  decried  by  Mr.  Jefferson  and  the 
French  Jacobins,  were  the  great  men  of  their  times,  and  whose 
practical  political  views  contrast  favorably  with  the  brilliant  and 
fanciful  theories  of  their  opponents.  The  Federalists  have 
passed  away  ;  their  party  is  among  the  things  that  were  ;  they 
may  have  had  their  faults,  and  have  erred  in  particulars ;  but 
the  stability  of  the  government  and  its  constitutional  purity  de- 
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pend  on  a  speedy  return  to  their  general  principles.  We  may 
well  say  this,  for  we  were  reared  in  the  doctrine  that  they  were 
traitors  to  their  country  and  the  bitter  enemies  of  liberty.  But 
we  have  lived  long  enough  to  find  that  Liberty's  best  friends  are 
seldom  those  who  make  the  loudest  professions  of  friendship 
and  drink  the  deepest  toasts  in  her  honor.  Mr.  Jefferson  was 
regarded  as  a  great  friend  of  liberty,  but  he,  when  P^-esident, 
knowingly,  deliberately,  as  he  himself  confesses,  violated  the 
Constitution  of  his  country,  which  be  had  sworn  ^^  to  preserve, 
protect,  and  defend." 

As  the  weak  point  in  our  Constitution  is  the  too  great  strength 
of  democracy,  or  the  feebleness  of  the  checks  provided  by  the 
Convention  of  1787  against  it,  the  American  statesman,  in  order 
to  be  faithful  to  the  Constitution,  must  study  to  strengthen  these 
checks  as  far  as  he  can  constitutionally,  and  to  repress  the  ten- 
dency of  democracy  to  become  exclusive.  This  was,  as  is 
well  known,  the  policy  pursued  by  General  Washington,  in  bis 
administration,  and  also  by  his  immediate  successor,  the  elder 
Adams.  Let  politicians  say  what  they  will,  it  is  due  to  the  consti- 
tutional administrations  of  Washington  and  Adams,  to  the  high- 
toned  conservative  principles  on  which  they  were  conducted, 
and  to  the  little  deference  that  under  them  was  paid  to  dema- 
gogues and  radicals,  that  our  government  has  not  now  to  be 
numbered  among  the  things  that  were.  Washington  and  Adams 
identified  the  people  with  civil  society,  not  civil  society  with  the 
people  ;  recognized  the  popularity  in  the  civility,  not  the  civility 
in  the  popularity ;  and  placed  the  government  on  a  legal  and 
conservative  basis,  from  which  it  required  the  iron  will  and  im- 
mense energy  of  General  Jackson  to  remove  it,  and  from  which 
even  he  could  not  entirely  remove  it.  The  effects  of  the  wise 
and  profoundly  conservative  policy  of  the  administrations  of 
Washington  and  Adams  are  still  felt,  and  have  given  to  the 
administrations  which  have  succeeded  them  all  that  they  have 
had  worthy  of  commendation.  It  is  only  by  a  sincere  and  hearty 
return  to  that  policy  that  we  can  hope  to  save  the  country  from 
the  curse  of  lawless  and  shameless  democracy,  — a  democracy 
which  can,  if  left  to  itself,  develop  only  in  anarchy,  which  must 
be  the  precursor  of  military  despotism. 

A  favorable  opportunity  offers  itself  now  for  thb  return. 
General  Cass  —  an  able,  in  many  respects  a  worthy,  mao, 
but  the  representative  of  the  expansive  or  progressive  democ- 
racy, of  ^^  the  manifest  destiny  "  principle  — has  been  defeated, 
and  the  American  people  have  elected  to  the  chief  magistracy. 
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Q  opposition  to  him,  a  man  of  great  force  of  character,  of  firm 
vill,  a  practical  cast  of  mind,  free  from  the  rage  of  theorizing, 
trought  up  in  the  camp,  and  therefore  accustomed  both  to  obey 
nd  to  be  obeyed,  unpledged  to  systems  or  parties,  and  of  im- 
lense  popularity.     If  he  comprehends  his  position,  and  is  equal 
)  it,  he  has  a  glorious  opportunity  of  proving  himself  a  second 
'ather  of  his  country,  and  of  rivalling  Washington  in  his  civic 
isdom  and  virtue,  as  he  has  already  approached  him  in  his 
rilliant  military  achievements.    Never  since  Washington  had  a 
resident  of  these  United  States  so  fine  a  chance  to  distinguish 
mself  by  rendering  important  services  to  his  country  and  to 
le  world.     Now  is  the  time  ;  we  hope  General  Taylor  is  the 
AN.     If  the  present  time  is  not  improved,  it  is  all  but  in  vain 
hope  for  another.     With  the  false  doctrines  of  our  popular 
)liticians,  with  the  strong  democratic  tendency  of  our  people, 
ith  the  fearful  progress  radicalism  has  already  made,  with  these 
^mocratic  and  socialistic  revolutions  hourly  occurring  abroad, 
aking  the  Old  World  to  its  centre,  and  reacting  on  us  with  a 
smendous  force,  it  is  to  be  feared,  that,  if  we  do  not  now  take 
easures  to  strengthen  the  barriers  against  the  popular  move- 
ent,  and  to  secure  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution  and 
3  majesty  of  the  state,  it  will  henceforth  be  for  ever  too  late, 
e  hope  in  a  good  Providence  that  the  new  American  admin- 
ration  will  duly  consider  this  matter,  place  the  government 
ce  more,  after  so  many  years,  on  the  conservative  basis,  and 
idy  to  consolidate  order  and  liberty  within  the  state,  rather 
in  to  extend  our  territories,  and  captivate  us  with  the  false 
)w  of  a  delusive  external  splendor. 
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D.  D.,  Bishop  ofJ^eio  York^  Founder  of  Mount  St.  Ma- 
ry'*,  and  Superior  of  St.  JosepVs.  Pronounced  in  Mount 
St.  Mary's  Church,  January  24,  1843,  on  the  Occasion  of 
I  Solemn  Service  for  the  Repose  of  his  Soul,  by  Rev.  John 
VIcCaffret,  Superior  of  the  Seminary,  and  President  of 
he  College  of  Mount  St.  Mary's. 

Discourse  on  the  Right  Rev.  Samuel  Gabriel  Bruti^  D.  D., 
Bishop  of  Vincennes.     Pronounced  in  Mount  St.  Mary's 
hurch,  August  19, 1839,  on  the  Occasion  of  a  Solemn  Ser- 
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vice  for  the  Repose  of  his  Soul,  by  the  Rby.  John  McCaf- 
frey, Superior  of  the  Seminary,  and  President  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Mount  St.  Mary's. 

We  knew  that  we  were  going  to  College  —  to  a  CaihoKe 
College  —  somewhere  among  the  mountains.  We  were  —  we 
speak  personally,  not  editorially  —  too  young  to  kDow  its  ex- 
act location,  or  to  care  much  about  it.  It  seems  a  century 
ago  ;  but  we  distinctly  remember  a  dismal  aversion  to  the 
black-gowned  priests  of  Rome,  who  were  soon  to  be  our  only 
guardians.  It  was  a  bright  May  morning  ;  and  as  we  watched 
the  graceful  and  ever-varying  outlines  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  we 
caught  a  glimpse  of  two  white  specks  in  the  distance.  ^^  The 
College  and  the  Church,"  cried  the  driver.  We  made  no  re- 
ply, but  looked  with  the  ^^  fixed  gaze"  of  Dante  on  Beatrice, 
as  if,  even  then,  we  had  a  presentiment  of  the  influence  tbey 
were  to  exert  on  our  after  lives. 

As  we  approached,  those  white  specks  became  statdy  build- 
ings. And  then,  after  passing  through  an  avenue  of  noble  oak 
and  chestnut  trees,  we  stood  upon  a  smooth  terrace,  where  a 
band  of  youths  were  slowly  pacing,  muttering  over  strings  of 
beads.  A  tall  man  in  an  ominous  cassock  offered  to  conduct 
us  to  the  church.  We  ascended  the  hill, —  and  a  blaze  of 
beauty  burst  upon  us,  such  as  we  had  never  seen  before.  We 
knew  not  which  was  lovelier,  —  the  sunset  skies  above,  or  the 
broad,  verdant,  limitless  plain  beneath,  that  looked  tranquillity. 
For  a  moment,  home-sickness  and  childish  apprehension  van- 
ished, and  all  was  joy. 

But  we  descended  ;  my  companion  left  me,  and  I  stood 
desolate  and  lone  with  the  man  in  the  cassock.  He  soothed 
me  like  a  father,  but  he  could  not  check  my  tears.  That  night 
—  how  well  I  remember  it !  —  I  knelt  by  my  little  cot  and 
prayed  to  the  genie  of  Aladdin  to  transport  me  far  away.  And 
it  was  not  without  a  hope  of  being  heard  ;  for  I  had  read  the 
Arabian  Mghts  until  I  half  believed  them.  However,  I  Wbke 
exactly  where  I  lay  down,  and  rose  a  student  of  Mount  Saint 
Mary's  College,  Maryland,  doomed  to  a  most  matter-of-&ct 
breakfast  of  dry  bread  and  coffee. 

The  first  day  was,  by  prescription,  dedicated  to  a  ramble 
over  the  mountain.  There  were  numerous  flower-gardens  *— 
very  small  and  very  pretty —  scattered  at  intervals  along  a  sbadjr 
ravine,  through  which  a  clear,  cold  stream,  abounding  in  crair^ 
fish,  went  merrily  trickling.     And  what  surprised  me  most  was 
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to  find,  in  almost  every  nook,  three  small  wooden  crosses  plant-  ^ 
ed  in  beds  of  green  moss  bordered  by  round,  white  pebbles. 
All  along  the  slope  of  the  hill  were  neat  and  durable  paths, 
some  broad,  some  narrow,  frequently  intersecting  each  other, 
and  many  of  them  terminating  in  a  time-worn  grotto.  I  was  told 
they  were  made  by  Mr.  Brut6.  I  did  not  know  that  I  was 
treading  hallowed  ground,  and,  for  some  time,  regarded  Mr. 
Brut6  as  a  good  old  industrious  day-laborer,  who  had  been  well 
paid  for  bis  work.  I  had  yet  to  learn  that  bis  wages  were  not 
of  this  world. 

The  days  went  rapidly  by,  —  home-sickness  disappeared,  — 
I  went  through  all  thehustlingSf  — was  initiated  into  the  myste- 
ries of  "Gunjers"  and  "The  Jug,"  and  expanded  into  a 
regular  mountaineer.  How  the  heart  glows  even  nowj  to  re- 
view our  Thursday  joys  !  —  to  recall  the  rapture  with  which 
we  shouldered  our  guns,  and  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  through 
creek,  and  den,  and  swamp,  pursued  with  unwearied  foot  the 
hapless  bird  and  fated  squirrel !  or  the  ecstasy  with  which  we 
cast  the  seine  in  the  "Ram's  Hole"  or  *'Crabb'sDam,"  and 
dashed  through  the  waters  like  hunted  otters  !  And  when  even- 
ing came,  those  memorable  debates  in  the  Philomathian  and 
the  aspiring  Philalethian  !  —  who  that  has  shared  them  can  ever 
forget  them  ?  Then^  it  was  an  every-day  feat  to  climb  the 
mountain  for  two  miles  at  a  steady  trot,  and  descend  at  a  run 
with  the  captive  rabbit,  —  bait  the  traps  and  all, —  in  less  than  an 
hour.  There  was  no  dyspepsia  then.  And  the  rag-balls,  with 
*'  Friday  "  for  the  devil,  —  the  concerts,  with  "  Major's  "  eye 
flashing  through  Figaro,  —  the  annual  supper  and  the  annual 
oyster,  —  Christmas,  St.  John's  day,  St.  Cecilia's,  and  the 
Twenty-second,  each  graced  with  the  quarterly  turkey,  and 
but  I  could  go  on  for  ever. 

I  do  not  write  for  all ;  and  the  emotion  that  thrills  me  as  I 
write  may  appear  unwarranted  and  ridiculous.  There  are 
some  who  will  see  only  an  unmeaning  jargon  in  the  words  that 
bring  back  to  me  and  others  the  sweet,  the  balmy  morning  of 
life.  But  there  are  mliny,  here  and  far  away  over  the  waters, — 
the  gallant,  unbroken  band  of  mountaineers^  who  have  adorned 
the  sanctuary  and  the  battle-field,  whose  hands  are  ever  clasped 
wherever  they  meet,  whose  hearts  still  leap  at  the  mention  of 
their  Alma  Mater,  —  they  will  weep  tears  of  joy  when  others 
sneer,  and  feel  a  meaning  where  others  find  none. 

I  speak  of  myself,  but  not  for  myself  alone  ;  it  is  a  language 
that  sounds  from  Maine  to  Louisiana,  from  Missouri  to  Florida, 
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—  a  language  that  is  beard  among  the  shows  of  Canada,  amid 
the  orange  groves  of  Rio,  and  in  the  fair  isles  of  the  Caribbean 
Sea.  Would  that  I  could  express  more  worthily  tlus  sacred 
voice  of  love  and  gratitude  ! 

The  years  went  by  without  a  pang,  except  when  idleness  in- 
curred the  frown  of  love.  The  name  of  Mary,  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mother  of  Jesus,  became  familiar  to  me,  and  I  could 
not  resist  an  inclination  to  pray  to  her  and  become  an  idolater — 
to  that  extent.  Soon  I  ventured  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
and  to  respond  to  the  litanies.  And  at  last,  by  the  mercy  of 
God,  I  knelt  before  the  chapel  altar,  —  the  waters  of  regenera- 
tion were  poured  upon  my  head,  —  and  I  rose,  a  Catholic. 

Ever  blessed  moment !  —  not  only  for  me,  but  for  another 
who  knelt  beside  me,  and  was  received  into  the  boaom  of  the 
Church. 

Shall  we  be  sneered  at  for  remembering  and  repeating  this  ? 
for  clinging  to  a  past  that  was  full  of  light  and  beauty  ?  They 
are  shouting  around  us,  —  ^^  Begin  to  live  !  —  the  realities  of 
life  are  before  you,  —  onward  to  riches,  rank,  and  fame  ! ''  So 
cried  Catiline.  We  plunged  into  the  world  and  tried  its  max- 
ims ;  and  We  found,  that,  instead  of  beginning  to  live,  we  were 
beginning  to  die.  We  tried  the  realities  of  life  and  found  tbein 
shadows,  —  Dead  Sea  fruits  that  turned  to  ashes  on  the  lips. 
We  tasted  human  applause,  and  felt,  that,  in  setting  our  hearts oo 
it,  we  had  incurred  the  frown  of  God.  We  lifted  the  spangled 
veil  from  the  face  of  riches,  rank,  and  fame,  and  saw  the  can- 
kered Mokanna  beneath  it.  We  tried  the  round  of  fashion,  and 
detected  its  heartlessness,  its  hopelessness,  its  martyrdom. 

No  !  in  that  little  chapel  where  we  received  Catholicity,  we 
began  to  live  and  to  pursue  realities  ;  and  the  fulfilment  of 
our  baptismal  promises  is  still  our  only  reality.  And  as  we 
look  around  us,  and  see  the  true-hearted  and  the  strong-minded 
groping  in  darkness  for  the  light  we  there  received,  —  as  we  feel 
more  keenly  every  hour,  that  Catholicity  is  our  only  anchor, 
our  only  solace  in  danger,  in  despondency,  in  joy,  and  in  death, 
—  who  can  wonder  that  we  turn  with  overflowing  hearts  to 
Mount  St.  Mary's,  where  our  life  began,  and  speak  of  her  with 
a  tenderness  that  makes  the  worldling  smile  i 

Let  him  read  a  portion  of  her  history,  and  he  will  learn  to 
respect  her.  After  studying  the  lives  of  Dubois  and  Brut6,  fas 
will  see  the  meaning  of  that  immortal  line,  — 

"  The  world  knows  nothing  of  ita  greatest  men." 
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John  Dubois  was  born  in  Paris,  on  the  24lh  day  of  August, 
64,  and  was  educated  at  the  College  of  Louis  le  Grand,  side 
side  with  Camille  des  Moulins  and  Robespierre,  —  the  cross 
Christ  and  the  guillotine  !  His  parents  designed  him  for  the 
ny,  but  Heaven  called  him  to  a  better  warfare  :  he  entered 
!  seminary  of  St.  Magloire,  and  was  ordained  priest  at  the 
;inning  of  the  Revolution.  He  did  not  quail  before  the  storm  ; 
I,  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  miscreants  who  were  desolat- 
France,  left  Paris  in  disguise,  and  sailed  for  Norfolk,  Vir- 
la. 

He  was  welcomed  by  James  Monroe  and  Patrick  Henry, 

celebrated  mass  in  the  capitol.     Bishop  Carroll  soon  dis- 

ered,  that,  in  sheltering  the  fugitive,  they  were  receiving  an 

el,  and  John  Dubois  became  the  pastor  of  all  western  Mary- 

i  and  Virginia.     Gifted  with  an  iron  constitution  and  indom- 

"le  energy,  and  611ed  with  the  Spirit  of  God,  he  allowed  him- 

'  no  idle  moments,  no  respite  from  toil,  or  relaxation  after 

jue.    No  matter  how  inclement  the  weather,  or  how  long  the 

ney,  this  faithful   shepherd    never  disappointed  his  flock. 

3e,  on  a  Saturday  afternoon,  as,  almost  exhausted  by  fatigue, 

(vas  entering  the  confessional,  a  distant  sick  call  came.    Di- 

ing  the  usual  preparations  for  the  Sunday  mass  to  be  made, 

nounted  his  horse,  stopped  not  until  he  reached  the  death- 

,   administered    the   consolations  of  religion,  and,  after  a 

ney  of  fifty  miles,  and  twice  swimming  the  Monocacy  at  the 

of  his  life,  was  again  in  the  confessional  at  nine  o'clock  the 

t  morning,  without  having  broken  his  fast,  sang  mass  and 

ched,  with  so  little  appearance  of  fatigue,  that  many  of  the 

^regation  never  suspected  that  he  had  stirred  abroad  in  the 

'val.     Efforts  nearly  as  great  as  this  were  often  his  great- 

lappiness. 

[e  made  himself  all  to  all,  that  be  might  win  all  to  Christ ; 
though  habituated  to  the  elegant  refinements  of  the  most 
ihed  society  in  the  world,  he  loved  to  mingle  with  the  rude 
illiterate.  For  '^  he  was  as  an  eye  to  the  blind  and  a  foot 
le  lame,  and  the  father  of  the  poor  ;  and  be  sat  as  a  king 
his  army  standing  about  him,  and  as  a  comforter  of  them 
mourned." 

^ith  the  bold  and  sanguine  spirit  that  marks  the  leader,  he 
bited  his  plan  of  a  Catholic  church  in  Frederick,  at  a  time 
1  there  was  neither  money  to  build,. nor  Catholics  to  fill  it. 
he  created  both  ;  and,  to  the  amazement  of  all,  built  it,  paid 
:,  and  filled  it. 
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This  was  but  the  beginning  of  his  mission.  In  a  dense,  raiiy, 
and  almost  inaccessible  thicket  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  near 
Emmittsburg,  this  friendless  foreigner,  lisping  an  unknown  lan- 
guage, saw  a  fountain  of  pure  rock  water,  —  that  fountain  which 
is  now  dearer  than  Helicon  to  many  a  heart  !  —  and  be  told  the 
people,  that  there  he  meant  to  establish  a  College  for  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children  and  the  supply  of  the  holy  ministry. 
There  were  looks  of  surprise,  smiles  of  incredulity  ;  many  a 
laugh  and  jeer  went  round,  and  some  privately  pronounced  him 
crazy.  How  human  wisdom  dwindles  into  littleness  beside  the 
bold,  indefatigable,  heaven-inspired  servant  of  God  ! 

But  before  proceeding  with  this  great  work,  he  selected  a 
site  of  unrivalled  beauty  and  grandeur,  a  stone's  throw  above 
the  fountain,  whence  half  of  Maryland,  a  large  part  of  Pennsyl- 
vania,  and  something  of  Virginia  are  seen,  blended  into  one  im- 
mense semicircle,  and  erected  the  church  which  still  stands  a 
monument  of  his  energy  and  virtue. 

A  log  building,  with  a  narrow  clearing  in  front,  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  College,  or  rather  of  the  Seminary  ;  for  the  edu- 
cation of  ecclesiastics  was  his  primary  object.  He  was  soon 
surrounded  by  aspirants  to  the  holy  ministry,  and  the  Queen  of 
Sciences  was  enthroned  at  Mount  St.  Mary's. 

This  was  the  beginning.  In  a  few  years  the  scene  bad  changed, 
as  if  by  magic.  The  thicket  was  cleared,  the  stumps  of  trees 
were  removed,  the  grounds  inclosed  and  broken  into  terraces. 
The  water,  ^'taught  a  better  course,"  flowed  through  artificial 
channels  to  the  spot  where  it  was  needed  ;  a  garden  bloomed 
with  flowers  and  the  fruits  of  many  climes,  wbi3re  but  yester- 
day the  fox  and  wolf  were  howling  ;  there  were  shady  walks 
along  the  mountain-side,  or  on  the  margin  of  the  murmurii^ , 
brook  ;  scholars  had  gone  forth  to  tell  their  friends  what  beau- 
tiful things  were  a-doing  at  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  The 
P^east  of  Pentecost,  1824,  saw  a  noble  edifice  on  the  point  of 
completion,  and  a  hundred  youthful  students  ready  to  occupy  it. 

Yet  this  was  the  madness  at  which  cool  and  calculatii^  beads 
shook  so  very  sagaciously.  It  was  the  wisdom  of  the  world ; 
for  how  could  an  exile  flying  from  the  sword  of  persecution,  a 
penniless  priest,  without  one  dollar  of  endowment  or  donatioo 
irom  the  State,  with  no  munificent  grant,  no  rich  bequest,  with 
nothing  but  his  own  energies  and  the  help  of  God  to  rely  on, — 
how  could  he  be  exppcted  to  accomplish  that  to  which  the 
authority  and  treasures  of  Maryland  were  scarcely  adequate  ? 
'^  Verily,  that  which  is  foolish  of  God  is  wiser  than  men  " ! 
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The  sun  of  Pentecost  gilded  the  cross  that  crowned  the  cu- 
pola of  that  majestic  structure  :  the  next  morning  glittered  in 
mockery  over  its  ashes  and  ruins.  Roused  by  cries  of  terror, 
at  the  dead  of  night,  from  the  sweet  sleep  of  the  good  man, 
John  Dubois  beheld  at  a  glance  the  ruin  of  his  hopes  ;  —  that 
new  and  glorious  edifice  was  on  fire,  and  fierce  flames  were 
streaming  from  every  window.  Come  ye  who  sicken  over  the 
loss  of  a  few  thousands  which  ye  scarcely  miss,  —  ye  who  droop 
and  wither  before  the  frown  of  beauty,  —  ye  who  blaspheme  be- 
cause your  cook  has  spoiled  some  favorite  morsel,  —  and  ye  who 
groan  beneath  real  afBiction,  —  come  and  take  a  lesson  from  this 
venerable  old  man  !  Mark  him,  as  he  sees  the  harvest  of  years 
perishing  before  him,  —  mark  him,  as  the  ruthless  fire  that  de- 
vours the  child  of  his  heart  lights  up  his  silvery  hair  and  splen- 
did features,  —  not  tearful  and  heart-broken,  as  you  may  sup- 
pose, but  deliberately  arming  himself  with  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
and  exclaiming  with  Job,  ^'  The  Lord  gave  and  the  Lord 
takelh  away  ;  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord  ! "  And  come 
ye  who  go  to  Plutarch  for  your  great  sayings,  —  or  to  Roman 
history,  —  or  to  the  American  savage,  —  hear  this  servant  of 
God,  though  the  snows  of  sixty  winters  are  whitening  his  head, 
exclaiming,  as  he  calmly  eyes  the  flaming  edifice,  which  had  ex- 
hausted his  means  and  his  hopes,  '^  There  are  some  defects  in 
the  plan  of  this  building,  which  Pll  remedy  in  the  nea:^"  Go, 
and  contrast  it  with  the  reply  which  has  just  elected  Zachary 
Taylor  President  of  the  United  Slates  :  it  will  not  suffer  even 
by  that  contrast. 

He  kept  his  word ; — another  and  a  better  edifice  began  to  rise, 
whilst  the  ashes  of  the  first  were  smoking.  Unscathed  by  fire 
and  time,  it  still  remains  ;  and  Mount  Saint  Mary's  College, 
pure  as  the  fountain  that  gushes  beside  it,  has  never  ceased, 
from  that  moment,  to  scatter  blessings  through  the  world. 

To  the  Mother  of  God  he  dedicated  his  Church,  his  College, 
and  his  Seminary.  The  hill,  the  spring,  the  woods,  and  every 
thing  around  him,  were  sacred  to  Mary.  And  it  was  not  long 
before  the  Virgin  Queen  of  Heaven  crowned  his  labors  with 
success  far  exceeding  his  brightest  hopes. 

Yet  all  this  is  but  the  half  of  what  John  Dubois  accomplish- 
ed. From  the  platform  of  the  mountain  church  may  be  seen, 
a  mile  or  two  distant  in  the  verdant  plain,  a  group  of  stately 
buildings,  producing  an  effect  superior  to  any  thing  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  —  St.  Joseph's.  When  Mother  Seaton  and  her 
little  band  of  resolute  associates  left  ease  and  rank  behind  them, 
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to  feed  the  hungry,  to  rear  the  orphan,  to  nurse  the  sick,  and, 
like  tutelary  angels,  to  throw  themselves  between  pestilence  and 
its  victim,  John  Dubois  gave  them  a  home  — when  other  tbej 
bad  none  —  on  his  own  consecrated  bill.  There  he  consoled, 
encouraged,  and  sustained  them  amid  trials  and  difiBcuIties  wfaicfa 
would  have  shaken  souls  less  devout  than  theirs,  and,  from  the 
scanty  stores  of  his  own  poverty,  supplied  them  with  bread, 
when,  but  for  him,  they  bad  no  alternative  but  to  abandon  their 
undertaking  and  disperse,  or  perish  for  want  of  food.  There 
he  initiated  them  into  the  practice  of  the  rules  laid  down  by  Bt. 
Vincent,  and  instructed,  trained,  formed,  and  directed  them  all. 

But  the  authority  that  forms  the  key-stone  of  the  grand  arch 
of  Catholic  unity  called  him  from  his  dear  mountain  and  beau- 
tiful valley,  —  from  the  spot  which  he  found  a  wilderness  and 
made  a  paradise  ;  and,  in  the  autumn  of  1826,  he  was  conse- 
crated to  the  See  of  New  York.  We  shall  not  follow  him  there, 
through  his  unostentatious,  but  active  and  untiring,  career  of 
benevolence. 

A  few  years  ago,  that  man  of  God  was  permitted  by  Heaven 
to  revisit  the  scene  of  his  early  labors,  and  to  behold  ag^  the 
mansions  of  piety  he  had  made  for  others  in  this  life,  ere  be  en- 
tered the  abodes  of  bliss  which  angels  were  preparmg  for  him 
in  the  life  to  come.  He  was  weak  with  age  and  increasing  b- 
6rmity,  but  bis  quick,  commanding  eye,  even  thenj  sparkled 
with  energy  and  benevolence.  We  knew  not  what  be  tnou^t, 
—  he  said  but  little,  —  he  only  looked  and  smiled,  as  the  old  and 
the  young  tottered  or  sprang  for  his  blessing.  It  was  the  last 
he  ever  gave  us  on  earth.  At  the  foot  of  Blue  Ridge,  his  epi- 
taph is  written  in  living  characters  that  expand  and  deepen  every 
year.  They  need  not  the  chisel  of  Old  Mortality  to  preserve 
them. 

In  all  these  labors,  John  Dubois  was  seconded  by  a  brother 
priest  from  France,  —  a  spirit  akin  to  his  own.  Simon  Grabriel 
Brut6  was  born  at  Rennes  on  the  20th  of  March,  1779.  He 
soon  gave  evidences  of  superior  talent  and  promise  of  a  brilliaiit 
career.  In  the  public  schools  of  his  native  city,  he  was  distin- 
guished and  eminently  successful.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  we 
find  him  in  the  medical  school  of  Paris,  where,  for  three  jean, 
he  attended  the  lessons  of  the  first  masters  of  the  age.  The 
professional  chairs  were  then  indeed  ^^  chairs  of  pestilence," 
and  impiety  reigned  among  the  licentious  students.  But  the 
young  Brut6  was  armed  against  this.  His  virtuous  parents  had 
brought  him  up  in  the  fear  and  love  of  God  ;  and  at  the  begpn- 
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niDg  of  the  Revolutioa,  when  the  prisons  were  crowded  with 
those  who  were  too  Doble-minded  to  conceal  or  abjure  their 
faith,  Simon  Gabriel  Brut6,  then  but  a  boy  of  tender  years, 
might  be  seen,  in  the  disguise  of  a  baker's  boy,  penetrating  the 
prison  and  supplying  the  victims  of  persecution,  not  only  with 
that  bread  which  nourishes  the  body,  but  with  the  bread  of  an- 
gels, —  the  food  that  gives  life  to  the  soul.  Thus  consecrated 
to  heaven  in  his  infancy,  he  was  uninjured  by  the  sneers  and 
sophisms  of  La  Marck  and  Fourcroy,  and,  like  the  children  of 
Israel  in  the  fiery  furnace,  passed  unscathed  through  the  midst 
of  the  flames  ;  ^^  for  the  angel  of  the  Lord  walked  with  him." 
He  defied  infidelity,  and,  throwing  down  the  gauntlet  to  his 
professors,  came  off  conqueror,  and  secured  the  approbation  of 
the  First  Consul. 

Surrounded  by  infidel  teachers  and  libertine  fellow-students, 
with  the  echoes  of  irreligious  sophistry  and  blasphemy  inces- 
santly tingling  in  his  ears,  —  beset  with  the  bustle  and  giddy  dis- 
sipation of  the  gayest  capital  in  the  world,  while  the  star  of  Na- 
poleon was  in  the  ascendant,  and  tidings  of  victory  after  victory 
flushed  and  almost  maddened  the  youthful  minds  of  France,  — 
he  thought  only  of  storing  his  mind  with  knowledge  and  sancti- 
fying his  soul. 

Medicine  was  not  his  only  study  :  he  excelled  in  mathemat- 
ics, philosophy,  and  drawing.  In  1803,  he  graduated  as  a  doc- 
tor of  medicine,  with  the  highest  honors  of  the  school.  It  was 
then,  in  the  budding  of  his  triumph,  he  turned  his  thoughts  from 
the  cure  of  the  human  body  to  the  cure  of  the  immortal  soul. 
After  fervent  prayer  and  mature  reflection,  he  took  the  advice 
of  a  prudent  director,  and,  obedient  to  the  Divine  voice  within, 
entered  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpitius,  at  Paris,  a  candidate  for 
the  holy  priesthood.  There  he  carried  on  his  studies  at  the 
foot  of  the  cross,  and  laid  both  deep  and  strong  the  foundations 
of  his  ecclesiastical  learning,  on  which  he  reared  that  solid  and 
magnificent  edifice  which  so  long  commanded  the  admiration 
of  all  that  beheld  its  towering  height  and  fair  proportions. 

For  five  years  he  devoted  the  retirement  of  the  Seminary  to 
sacred  study  and  pious  exercises,  respected  and  beloved  by 
equals  and  superiors,  and  giving  an  example  of  humility,  sim- 
plicity, and  obedience.  In  this  manner  he  went  from  virtue  to 
virtue,  having  the  word  of  God  ^^  for  a  lamp  to  his  feet  and  a 
light  to  his  paths." 

A  single  incident  will  mark  his  fearless  and  disinterested  gen- 
erosity.    A  young  friend  of  his,  having  incurred  the  suspicion 
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of  the  imperial  government,  was  threatened  with  death.  Con- 
vinced of  his  innocence,  M.  Brut6  sought  to  have  the  case 
revised.  But  in  vain.  As  a  last  resource,  he  prepared  a  me- 
morial, hoping  to  deliver  it  as  the  emperor  left  the  chtpel. 
But,  foiled  by  the  rapidity  of  Bonaparte's  motions,  he  pursued 
him  so  eagerly,  that  he  was  nearly  bayoneted  by  the  gens 
d'armes  in  attendance. 

Soon  after  his  ordination,  in  such  estimation  was  he  held, 
that  he  was  offered  the  appointment  of  assistant  chaplain  to  the 
emperor.  Had  he  accepted  it,  this  young  ecclesiastic  mig^ 
have  changed  the  history  of  the  world.  But,  in  obedience  to 
his  bishop,  he  declined  the  offer,  and  taught  theology  at  Rennes, 
until  appointed  to  the  mission  of  the  United  States  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1810,  when,  bidding  adieu  to  France,  he  set  sail  for 
America,  and  joined  his  brethren  of  the  Sulpitian  society  at 
Baltimore. 

His  association  with  M.  Dubois  commenced  in  1818,  when 
he  took  charge  of  the  Seminary  at  Mount  St.  Mary's  CoUege, 
and  nurtured  with  pious  solicitude  and  zeal  the  growing  institu- 
tion. If  his  genius  and  learning  were  conspicuous  when  he  ex- 
patiated on  theology  and  moral  philosophy,  they  were  not  the 
less  admirable  when  he  descended  to  the  bumble  task  of  leach- 
ing youth  geography,  or  explaining  the  little  catechism  to  chil- 
dren. In  addition  to  his  multiplied  duties  as  teacher,  he  was 
also  confessor  to  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  and  for  many  years  pas- 
tor of  Emmittsburg.  His  labors  were  rewarded  with  the  most 
abundant  fruit.  His  cheerful  piety,  amiable  manners,  and  liveir 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  pupils  were  sure  to  win  their 
hearts  ;  while  his  eminent  holiness  of  life  secured  their  venera- 
tion. His  exhortations  to  virtue  and  piety  could  scarcely  fail 
of  effect,  because  he  recommended  what  he  himself  practised. 
No  standard  of  Christian  or  priestly  excellence  to  which  he 
pointed  could  appear  too  high,  since  he  was  himself  a  living 
instance  of  its  attainment.  If,  forgetful  of  this  earth,  he  always 
pointed  and  allured  to  heaven,  he  also  led  the  way. 

Long  before  the  morning  dawn,  this  ^^  blameless  priest "  arose 
to  converse  with  God  and  give  him  the  first  fruits  of  the  day ; 
and  when  he  approached  the  altar  to  offer  up  the  holy  sacrifice, 
his  heart,  full  to  overflowing,  was  always  overpowered  by  mio* 
gled  emotions  of  reverential  awe,  gratitude,  and  love,  that  often 
found  relief  in  copious  tears.  When  descending  to  the  dis- 
charge of  his  ordinary  duties,  like  Moses,  he  bore  the  marks  of 
converse  with  his  God,  and  the  seraph  seemed  to  have  touched 
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his  lips  with  living  coals  of  fire.  His  time  was  divided  between 
prayer  and  good  works,  and  his  recreation  was  but  variety  of 
labor.  At  one  time,  you  could  find  him  kneeling  for  hours  be- 
fore the  blessed  Sacrament,  —  at  another,  in  his  superb  library, 
surrounded  by  the  writings  of  the  fathers  and  doctors  of  the 
Church,  pursuing  his  elevated  studies  with  intense  application, 
—  and  again,  plunging  into  the  mountain  torrent,  and  swimming 
amid  masses  of  floating  ice,  to  hear  confessions  on  the  opposite 
shore.  Or,  after  a  journey  of  fifty  miles  performed  on  foot  in  a 
single  day,  book  in  hand,  praying  and  reading  by  turns,  and 
scarcely  stopping  to  take  the  simple  refection  that  nature  re- 
quired, you  might  see  him  meeting  his  friends  in  the  evening 
with  a  freshness  of  spirits  and  gayety  of  conversation  that  could 
not  be  surpassed. 

Often  did  he  strip  himself  of  the  garments  necessary  to  his 
own  comfort,  to  bestow  them  on  some  shivering  victim  of  pov- 
erty. The  bigot,  who  drove  him  from  his  door  by  day,  could 
not  prevent  him  from  bringing  clothes  and  provisions  to  his 
needy  family  by  night  :  ingratitude  but  inflamed  his  charity  the 
more.  When  scandal  arose,  his  soul  burned  within  him  until 
it  was  extinguished  and  the  evil  remedied.  When  neighbours 
were  at  enmity,  cowering  under  the  fury  of  a  winter  storm, 
and  pelted  with  driving  sleet  and  snow,  he  could  be  seen  return- 
ing from  the  blessed  work  of  reconciliation.  And  when  he 
entered  the  pulpit,  how  those  who  understood  him  well  loved 
to  follow  the  eagle  flights  of  his  genius  !  —  how  they  felt  their 
faith  shaking  off  its  heavy  slumbers,  as  conscience,  from  the 
deep  abysses  of  the  heart,  responded  to  his  bold  appeals,  and 
the  spark  of  charity  grew  to  a  consuming  flame  !  And  even 
those  who  caught  no  meaning  from  his  foreign  accent  went 
away  deeply  moved  and  edified,  saying  that  be  appeared  to 
them  as  an  angel  speaking  to  their  souls  in  the  name  and  by  the 
authority  of  God. 

And  amidst  all  these  occupations,  and  others  which  are  record- 
ed only  in  heaven,  Simon  Gabriel  Brut6  and  John  Dubois,  hand 
in  hand,  hovered  like  twin  angel  guardians  over  the  tender  plant, 
which  is  now  the  great,  the  beautiful  Saint  Joseph's. 

But  the  time  arrived  when  this  ^^  burning  and  shining  light  " 
was  to  be  placed  on  the  golden  candlestick  of  the  Apostles, 
and  M .  Brute  was  appointed  to  the  newly  erected  See  of  Vin- 
cennes.  A  splendid  episcopacy  he  would  undoubtedly  have 
declined  ;  but  to  make  new  sacrifices,  —  to  take  up  his  lot  in 
poverty  and  privation  among  strangers,  —  to  go  far  from  what- 
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ever  was  dear  to  him  oo  earth,  —  to  spread  the  glad  tidings  of 
salvatioD  in  the  risiDg  West,  and  use  bis  influence  in  the  mother 
country  to  secure  missionaries  for  the  land  of  his  adoption,  — 
these  were  temptations  be  could  not  resist.  He  therefore  bowed 
bis  bead  to  a  thorny  mitre,  and,  in  the  autumn  of  18S4,  proceed- 
ed towards  his  distant  diocese. 

At  Vincennes  he  found  himself  a  stranger,  poor,  and  alone. 
Around  him  were  litde  more  than  the  wrecks  of  the  Catholic 
faith  and  discipline  of  the  original  setders.  Every  thing  was  to 
be  commenced,  and  all  was  to  be  effected  by  himself.  In  less 
than  eight  months,  he  bad  travelled  more  than  a  thousand  miles 
on  horseback  over  roads  almost  impracticable,  visited  every 
part  of  his  extensive  diocese,  and  was  as  familiar  with  the 
missions  of  the  West  in  general  as  if  his  whole  life  bad  been 
devoted  to  them  exclusively.  He  then  proceeded  to  Europe  for 
succour,  —  stood  amid  the  ruins  and  resurrection  of  tbe  Eter- 
nal City, — received  the  blessing  of  the  common  Father  of  the 
Christian  world,  —  offered  up  the  Victim  of  salvation  in  tbe  eu- 
cbaristic  sacrifice  on  the  tombs  of  the  Apostles, —  scanned  with 
the  eye  of  genius  and  cultivated  taste  the  noble  productions  of 
ancient  and  modern  art, — plunged  into  tbe  labyrinths  of  Rome's 
greatest  libraries, —  and,  by  bis  enlightened  curiosiQr,  profound 
erudition,  and  virtuous  simplicity  of  manners,  won  tbe  admiratioa 
of  Mai  and  Mezzofanti.  At  Vienna  he  was  courted  by  the  great, 
the  learned,  and  the  pious,  and  treated  with  marked  respect  by 
the  imperial  family.  In  his  own  beautiful  France,  he  found 
himself  encircled  by  relatives  and  friends,  honored  by  tbe  noble, 
the  powerful,  and  admired  by  all.  And  then,  with  more  tbao 
twenty  missionaries,  he  hurried  back  to  the  wilds  of  Vincennes. 

In  a  short  time  be  opened  a  College,  a  free  school  for  boys, 
which  soon  numbered  eighty  pupils,  and  an  orphan  asylum  for 
girls,  superintended  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  The  enumera- 
tion of  bis  labors  and  privations  would  fill  a  volume.  Wasting 
away  under  an  incurable  consumption,  be  still  proceeded  on  his 
errand  of  mercy,  going  about  like  his  Divine  Master,  doing  good 
to  all.  Difiiculties  that  would  have  disheartened,  and  obstacles 
which  might  have  been  called  insurmountable,  but  animated  his 
zeal  and  charity.  Once,  having  commenced  a  journey  of  four 
hundred  miles,  in  such  a  state  of  bodily  suffering  that  he  couU 
not  sit  upright  on  his  horse,  he  nevertheless  completed  it,  with- 
out the  intermission  of  a  single  day.  And  shortly  before  hii 
death,  he  left  Vincennes  to  visit  a  distant  mission,  which  he  hid 
already  visited  thrice  within  the  year  ;  and,  though  so  weak  aid 
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attenuated  that  be  could  scarcely  support  fais  tottering  frame, 
he  answered,  in  the  absence  of  the  pastor,  three  distant  sick 
calls  on  the  same  day,  and,  almost  dying,  administered  the  con- 
solations of  religion  to  those  who  appeared  no  nearer  to  mortal 
dissolution  than  himself. 

In  1834,  he  found  one  priest  and  three  churches  in  his  dio^ 
cese  :  after  five  years,  he  left  there  twenty-three  missionaries, 
and  a  temple  to  the  Fiving  God  in  almost  every  town  and  many 
a  country  place. 

To  such  a  man  death  was  no  unw^orae  visitor.  As  they 
wept  around  his  death-bed,  he  murmured,  as  if  to  console  them, 
*^*Iam  going  home.  To-day  unth  yoti,  —  to-fnorrow  vfith  God. " 
And  then,  abandoning  himself  to  prayer,  he  calmly  and  sweetly 
surrendered  his  soul  into  the  hands  of  his  Creator. 

The  mayor  and  civil  authorities,  with  the  learned  societies  of 
Vincennes,  passed  resolutions  to  attend  bis  funeral.  The  whole 
population  poured  forth  to  accompany  in  solemn  silence  bis  hon- 
ored remains  to  their  last  resting-place  on  earth.  They  were 
outnumbered  by  attendant  angels. 

In  meditating  upon  the  lives  and  deaths  of  these  men  of  God, 
whilst  filled  with  joy  and  hope  for  them,  we  return  into  our- 
selves with  fear  and  trembling. 

This  imperfect  narrative  of  Dubois  and  Brut6  has  been 
compiled  exclusively  from  the  discourses,  noticed  in  the  be- 
ginning, pronounced  by  the  Rev.  John  McCafirey,  who  knew 
and  loved  and  witnessed  many  of  the  shining  virtues  of  those  he 
celebrates.  There  are  no  finer  biographies  in  the  language 
than  those  two  noble  orations,  in  which  he  has  giyea  to  the 
world  some  knowledge  of  its  truly  great  men.  Every  page 
breathes  a  tenderness  and  a  sincerity  which  cannot  be  imitated  ; 
for  he  wrote  from  a  heart  overflowing  at  the  memories  that  every 
word  suggested.  I  have  not  presumed  to  vary  his  exquisite 
language  :  I  felt  that  it  would  be  iniustice  to  him  and  to  the 
dead  —  and  to  the  living.  But  if  this  mutilation  of  his  eloquent 
discourses  retains  a  particle  of  their  beauty  and  piety,  it  must 
be  acceptable  to  every  genuine  Catholic. 

Instead  of  poring  over  histories  hostile  to  the  Church  and  in- 
imical to  Christianity,  or  of  devouring  novels  whose  insidious 
poison  corrupts  the  very  fountain  of  domestic  peace,  whose 
scenes  of  gilded  guilt  are  dancing  in  the  giddy  brain  of  youth, 
and  leading  on,  with  siren  music,  millions  of  souls  to  eternal 
ruin,  —  instead  of  weeping  for  Consuelo  or  Fleur  de  Marie,  or 
sobbing  tenderly  over  the  fate  of  Lara,  or  Hafed,  or  Selim,  or 
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feeling  a  generous  compassion  for  Milton's  Lucifer,  ^- would 
to  heaven  that  all  Catholics  would  read  their  Catholic  literature, 
and  learn  to  relish  the  trials  and  the  triumphs  of  their  saints, 
and  feel  with  men  whose  souls  are  in  heaven,  instead  of  sympa- 
thizing with  empty  images  shaped  in  hell  !  And  would  to  hea- 
ven that  Catholic  writers,  instead  of  brewing  us  a  stale  decoc- 
tion of  Bulwer,  James,  and  Eugene  Sue,  —  instead  of  wedding 
theology  to  Gction  and  converting  Protestants  to  —  anything  but 
Catholicity,  —  would  content  themselves  with  finding  proper 
words  for  the  preservation  of  the  real  labors  of  the  real  orna- 
ments of  our  holy  faith,  instead  of  decking  out  their  imaginary 
heroes  and  heroines  in  what  is,  after  all,  no  very  creditable  cos- 
tume. Eminent  Catholic  sanctity  actually  accomplishes  more 
than  most  poets  and  authors  can  invent  or  imagine  ;  and  iact  is 
a  far  better  panegyrist  of  the  Church  than  fancy. 

There  is  no  theme  more  deserving,  and  more  capable  of  de- 
veloping true  genius  and  poetry,  than  the  labors  of  Catholic 
missionaries  from  China  to  California,  from  Norway  to  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  And  what  more  elevated  or  praiseworthy 
occupation  can  there  be  than  to  hold  up  to  the  Iofo  of  all  the 
shining  patterns  of  Catholic  piety,  and  thus  share  the  merits  of 
their  illustrious  example  by  a  faithful  narrative  of  theur  virtues? 

We  hope  to  see  the  Alumni  of  St.  Mary's  reproducing  the 
splendid  history  of  the  noble  and  saintly  Dubourg,  and  fol- 
lowing that  great  man  through  his  majestic  career  of  good,  fifom 
the  time  that  he  heard  and  confirmed  the  heroic  resolution  of 
Mother  Seaton,  until,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  ^'  be  set  out  as  a 
giant  to  run  the  way  "  and  build  up  religion  in  the  West.  And 
when  the  writer  is  inspired  by  the  memory  of  Dubourg,  let  him 
not  forget  the  names  of  Nagot  and  Gamier. 

It  cannot  be  long  before  some  master  hand,  which  owes  its 
grace  to  Georgetown  College,  will  unfold  the  magnificent  life  of 
his  Alma  Mater,  and  point  out  a  group  of  gems  dittering  almost 
unseen  amid  the  glorious  light  that  flashes  from  Ube  crown  of  tbe 
Society  of  Jesus,  —  that  immortal  crown,  bright  with  the  blood 
of  countless  martyrs  and  the  redemption  of  half  the  heathen 
world. 
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Art.  V.  —  The  Christian  Church  and  Social  Reform.  A 
Discourse  delivered  before  the  Religious  Union  of  Associa- 
tionists.  By  William  Henry  Channing.  Boston  : 
Crosby  &  Nichols.     1848.     8vo.  pp.  32. 

There  are  few  men  outside  the  Church  for  whom  we  have 
a  warmer  personal  affection ,  or  a  more  sincere  esteem,  than  we 
have  for  the  author  of  this  Discourse,  —  a  nephew  of  the  well- 
known  and  lamented  William  Ellery  Channing,  the  warm-heart- 
ed philanthropist,  and  eloquent  Unitarian  minister.  He  is  a  man 
of  singular  purity  of  mind  and  sweetness  of  disposition,  —  ear- 
nest, self-denying,  brave,  —  with  more  than  his  celebrated  un- 
cle's learning,  and  occasionally  with  more  than  that  uncle's  elo- 
quence. We  have  known  him  for  years  ;  and,  before  our  con- 
version, we  loved  him  as  we  loved  few  men,  and  hoped  more 
from  him,  with  a  single  exception,  than  from  any  other  man 
with  whom  we  were  associated,  or  whom  we  were  permitted  to 
include  in  the  number  of  our  personal  friends.  We  love  him 
not  less  now,  though  our  personal  intercourse  with  him  has  been 
nearly  interrupted,  and  we  have  ceased  to  have  any  sympathy 
with  his  views,  plans,  or  movements. 

We  have  great  confidence  in  Mr.  Channing's  integrity,  as 
well  as  in  his  ingenuousness  and  candor ;  we  believe  him  not 
unwilling  to  receive  the  truth  ;  and  we  are  sure  he  would  shrink 
from  no  sacrifices  obedience  to  it  might  demand,  were  he  once, 
through  the  grace  of  God,  clearly  and  distinctly  to  behold  it. 
He  is  a  Socialist,  avowedly  a  Socialist,  and  a  Socialist  with  as 
extreme  and  as  utterly  objectionable  views  as  any  one  of  the 
Socialistic  sect  we  are  acquainted  with  ;  but  he  really  possesses 
much  religiosity^  so  to  speak,  and  wishes  to  retain  and  practise 
the  Christian  religion.  Doubtless  he  has,  as  all  men  of  his 
class  have,  a  secret  pride,  which  revolts  at  the  humility  of  the 
cross,  and  obscures  the  spiritual  vision  ;  but  his  errors,  we 
must  believe,  spring  rather  from  his  intellect  than  his  will,  and 
are  in  no  small  degree  due  to  the  prejudices  of  his  education, 
and  the  unfavorable  influences  to  which  for  the  most  of  his  life 
he  has  been  exposed.  Educated  in  that  negation  of  the  Chris- 
tian symbol  called  Unitarianism,  — brought  up,  as  are  all  Uni- 
tarian youth,  without  any  real  knowledge  of  Christianity,  without 
imbibing  any  thing  of  the  distinctively  Christian  spirit,  and  with 
his  mind,  his  afllections,  and  his  hopes  turned  away  from  the 
Gospel,  —  it  is  not  strange  that  he  was  early  led  into  the  mazes 
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of  wild  theories  and  vain  philosophy.  Unable  to  satisfy  either 
the  wants  of  bis  mind  or  of  bis  heart  with  the  negations  of  his 
sect,  he  early  became  unsettled  and  restless,  asking  in  vain  for 
something  to  believe,  and  still  more  earnestly  for  somethiDg  to 
do  ;  careless  of  the  salvation  of  his  own  soul,  because  wi£out 
any  belief  in  a  future  judgment,  or  in  God  as  a  remunerator, 
and  confounding  the  human  sentiment  of  philanthropy  with  the 
Christian  virtue  of  charity,  nothing  in  the  world  was  more  nat- 
ural than  that  he  should  turn  Socialist,  and  seek  to  find  food  for 
his  intellect,  his  affections,  and  his  activity,  in  efforts  at  Social 
Reform,  or  the  realization  of  an  earthly  paradise. 

With  no  infallible  Church  to  direct  him,  with  no  external  cri- 
terion of  truth  or  of  good,  and  recognizing  no  revelation  but  the 
subjective  inspirations  of  the  affections,  or  the  Divinity  raaoi- 
festing  itself  in  human  instincts  and  tendencies,  he  was  forced  to 
take  humanity,  or  human  nature,  as  his  authority,  and  the  satis- 
faction of  its  cravings  in  time  as  his  end.  In  a  word,  be  has 
been  obliged,  in  the  absence  of  the  religion  of  God,  to'  supply 
its  place  with  '^  the  religion  of  humanity,"  as  he  expressly  calls 
it.  But  in  this  he  shows  two  things  which  we  respect,  and 
which  give  us  hope.  Even  his  religion  of  humanity,  —  a  religion 
which  puts  man  in  the  place  of  God,  as  beginning,  motive,  and 
end, —  though  a  veritable  idolatry,  and  excusable  in  no  one,  bean 
witness  to  his  religiosity,  and  also  to  his  logical  consistency. 
It  is  a  tribute  to  religion  not  without  its  value,  and  a  proof  that 
he  does  not  shrink  from  pushing  the  Protestant  movement  which 
he  accepts  to  its  last  consequences.  May  we  not  hope  that  be 
will  soon  see  that  the  worship  of  humanity  is  as  sad  superstitioo 
as  the  worship  of  wood  and  stone,  and  that  man  falls  as  far  be- 
low his  dignity  as  below  his  duty  whenever  he  worships  any 
other  than  the  in6nite  and  eternal  God  ? 

We  have  read  Mr.  Channing's  Discourse  with  great  atten- 
tion, and  with  an  earnest  endeavour  to  ascertain  and  appreciate 
its  meaning.  Abler  Socialistic  discourses  we  may  have  read,  but 
a  more  genuine  or  truthful  statement  of  modern  Socialism,  under 
its  least  irreligious  aspect,  we  have  not  read.  It  presents  a 
synopsis  of  the  whole  teaching  of  the  Socialistic  school  or  sect, 
on  God,  nature,  religion,  the  Church,  man,  society,  associ- 
ation, reform,  progress,  economy,  social  and  domestic.  Widi 
a  hope,  not  presumptuous  we  persuade  ourselves,  that  our  words 
may  reach  the  author  and  receive  from  him  respectful  consider* 
ation,  we  venture  to  take  it  up  somewhat  in  detail,  and  subject 
it  to  a  close  and  even  minute  criticism.     If,  in  doing  so,  we 
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ove  ourselves  severe,  Mr.  Channing,  we  are  sure,  will  under- 
ind  that  our  severity  is  for  ihe  author,  not  for  the  man,  for 
lom  we  have  begun  by  expressing  our  affection  and  esteem, 
order  not  to  give  occasion  to  the  author  and  his  friends  to 
3use  us  of  misapprehension  and  misstatement,  and  to  enable 
r  readers  to  judge  of  the  bearing  and  appropriateness  of  our 
narks,  we  shall  copy,  in  its  separate  divisions,  the  entire  Dis- 
jrse,  as  far  as  we  make  it  the  subject  of  our  comments.  We 
;in  with  the  beginning. 

*  In  opening  this  winter's  course  of  meetings,  let  us  at  once  turn 

attention  to  the  problem  which  this  age  has  most  at  heart  to  solve ; 

!,  in  order  to  do  so,  let  us  consider  the  relations  of  the  Church 

)  Socialism.     For  that  the  Christian  Church  is  now  the  centre  of 

'itual  life  in  Humanity  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  and  as 

e  that  Social  Reform  is  the  characteristic  political  movement  of 

generation.     "  Make  religion  practical^  and  practice  religious j"*"* 

le  command  of  the  Divine  Spirit  more  clearly  than  ever  before  ; 

the  Law  of  harmonious  cooperation  between  these  two  extremes 

nan^s  existence  is  the  thought  which  is  shaping  itself  in  all  en- 

tened  minds. 

I.  Realism.  —  But,  in  attempting  to  survey  the  tendencies  of  the 

ety  into  which  we  have  been  bom,  let  us  be  sure,  in  the  outset, 

we  occupy  the  firm  ground  of  Realism.     By  this  it  is  meant, 

we  should  start  in  our  inquiry  from  the  life  amid  which  we  con- 

usly  exist,  rather  than  from  absolute  principles  assumed  by  Ideal- 

or  from  partial  experiments  to  which  Empiricism  trusts.     If 

I  could  ascend  to  dwell  at  the  fountain-head  of  truth,  he  would 

eabsorbed  in  God ;  and,  by  becoming  immersed  in  the  flood  of 

sient  circumstances,  he  loses  himself  in  Nature.     His  appropri- 

3phere  is  mediate,  between  the  Infinite  One  and  the  Finite  Many. 

lives  by  receiving  and  difiusing  life,  and  grows  by  assimilating 

his  own  person  inspiration  from  above  and  experience  from 

iath.     Motives  are  communicated  which  he  must  study  to  mani- 

in  deeds ;  by  reflection  on  ends  fulfilled,  he  gains  capacity  for 

er  impulses ;  and  the  medium  by  which,  in  him  and  through 

,  love  and  beauty  are  married  and  made  fruitful,  is  wisdom. 

move  and  have  our  being  amidst  a  Divine  Reality,  whose  per- 

ons  are  progressively  revealed  in  societies,  races,  and  heavens, 

)lar  systems  are  evolved  from  parent-suns ;  and  in  proportion 

IT  full  communion  with  Him  who  is  at  once  the  centre  and  cir- 

ference  of  existence,  is  our  real  life.     This  life  toe  interchange 

fellow-men  ;  and  we  live  well^  just  in  degree  as  we  conspire 

our  age^  our  nation^  our  neighbours^  to  embody  in  Acts  the  Ideas 

ugh  which  Good  evermore  flows  in  to  reanimate  mankind.    The 

Lst  gazing  on  the  vast  sweeping  forces  of  the  universe,  the  en- 
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thusiast  awaiting  the  accomplishment  of  the  Almighty^s  plans,  may 
be  tempted  to  apathy  or  presumption.  But  the  Realist,  who  recc^- 
nizes  the  exact  order  of  events,  and  yet  hears  himself  summoned  to 
cooperate  with  an  unfolding  creation,  becomes  a  hero.  He  is  at 
once  pious,  self-relying,  and  brave.  His  energies  expand  amidst 
the  mighty  powers  which  call  him  to  be  their  peer.  Serene  and 
constant,  neither  exaggerating  nor  slighting  his  special  function,  as- 
sured of  the  guidance  of  One  Sovereign  Will,  he  bears  the  cross, 
he  wears  his  crown,  emulous  only  to  discharge  the  duty  which  Hu- 
manity intrusts  to  his  fidelity,  and  aspiring  to  be  a  pure  medium  of 
Divine  disinterestedness.  His  aim  is  to  be  made  a  minister  of  Provi- 
dence in  his  own  time  and  land ;  calmly  confiding,  that  thus  he  will 
be  each  day  regenerate,  and  that  the  future  will  welcome  him  to 
ever-enlarging  usefulness  and  joy." —  pp.  3-5. 

The  problem,  it  will  be  seen  from  this,  is  the  relation  of  the 
Church  to  Socialism,  or  to  determine  the  law  of  harmonious 
cooperation  between  the  Christian  Church  and  Social  Reform, 
'^  the  two  extremes  of  man's  existence."  The  author  should 
have  defined  bis  terms  in  the  outset,  and  told  us  in  what  sense 
he  uses  the  words  Christian^  Churchy  Social^  and  Reform  ;  but 
let  that  pass  ;  we  shall  find  his  definition  of  some  of  them  at 
least,  as  we  proceed.  The  first  step  is  to  fix  the  method  of 
inquiry,  or  to  determine  the  point  of  departure.  This  the  au- 
thor fixes  in  Realism,  as  distinguished,  on  the  one  hand,  from 
Idealism,  and,  on  the  other,  from  Empiricism. 

But  what  is  this  Realism  ?  We  really  wish  the  author  bad 
been  more  clear  and  precise  in  his  definition.  He  obviously 
does  not  mean  by  it  the  philosophical  doctrine  of  a  school  well 
known  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  for  that  school  asserted  the 
reality  of  Ideas,  which  he  denies,  since  he  distinguishes  Real- 
ism from  Idealism.  The  real  as  distinguished  from  the  ideal 
is  precisely  what  is  meant  by  the  actual.  His  Realism,  then,  is 
Actualism ;  and  that  it  is,  we  conclude  from  the  fact  that  be  iden- 
tifies it,  not  with  pure  being,  but  with  /t/e,  '^  the  life  amid  which 
we  consciously  exist "  ;  for  life  is  pure  being  reduced  to  act,  —  or 
being  actualized,  existing,  and  performing  its  several  functions. 

But  what  is  the  meaning  of  starting  with  the  actual  as  our 
point  of  departure  ?  It  must  be  the  assumption  of  the  justness 
and  sufficiency  of  the  actual ;  for  if  we  declare  the  actual  faulty 
or  insufficient,  we  must  draw  either  upon  past  experiments, 
and  seek  to  complete  it  by  reproducing  what  has  been,  or 
upon  the  absolute  principles  of  Idealism,  and  seek  to  complete 
it  by  embodying  new  ideas  in  acts,  —  both  of  which  the  author 
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expressly  excludes.  But  if  the  actual  is  just,  is  complete,  sat- 
isfactory, what  need  of  reform,  social  or  individual  ?  It  strikes 
us  that  the  author  suppresses,  in  the  very  beginning,  one  of  the 
two  extremes  between  which  he  was  to  find,  or  establish,  '^  the 
law  of  harmonious  cooperation." 

According  to  the  author,  man  must  remain  below  the  abso- 
lute principles  of  Idealism  and  above  the  partial  experiments  of 
Empiricism,  —  that  is,  if  we  understand  it,  in  the  actual,  —  or 
lose  his  identity,  that  is,  cease  to  exist.  For,  if  he  "  could  as- 
cend to  dwell  at  the  fountain-head  of  truth,  he  would  be  reab- 
sorbed in  God,  and,  by  becoming  immersed  in  the  flood  of  tran- 
sient circumstances,  he  loses  himself  in  Nature."  iZeabsorb  is 
to  absorb  again  ;  for,  in  this  word,  re  is  iterative,  not  simply  in- 
tensive. Consequently,  the  author  must  hold  that  man  was 
originally  absorbed  in  God,  and  has  been  evolved  from  him. 
Evolution  denies  creation.  The  author,  therefore,  denies  the 
Creative  Deity,  and,  therefore,  God  himself ;  for  the  radical  and 
fundamental  conception  of  God  is  that  of  Creator,  since  we 
recognize  his  being  only  in  the  category  of  cause,  as  we  appre- 
hend the  cause  in  the  effect.  What,  then,  can  the  author  mean, 
when  he  talks  of  God,  of  the  Divinity  }  and  on  what  authority 
does  he  presume  to  deny  God,  and  the  fact  of  creation  ?  Au- 
thority is  as  necessary  to  enable  us  to  deny  as  to  affirm.  By 
absorption  in  God,  the  author  must  mean  the  loss  of  identity  ; 
for  he  makes  it  the  opposite  extreme  from  losing  ourselves  in 
Nature.  Hence,  the  saints  will  be  unable  to  enjoy  the  beatific 
vision,  —  for  in  that  they  are  supposed  to  "  ascend  to  dwell  at 
the  fountain-head  of  truth,"  —  without  losing  their  identity,  and 
ceasing  to  exist.  Hence,  again,  the  author  denies  even  the 
possibility  of  the  immortality  and  heaven  which  our  Lord  and 
his  Apostles  taught,  and  which  all  Christians  hope  for.  On 
what  authority  does  he  do  this  ?  How  does  he  prove  that  man 
cannot  dwell  at  the  fountain-head  of  truth,  without  being  absorb- 
ed in  it,  that  is,  becoming  identically  it  f 

Man's  "  appropriate  sphere  is  mediate,  between  the  Infinite 
One,  and  the  Finite  Many."  Will  the  author  tell  us  what  that 
is  which  is  mediate  between  God  and  Nature,  between  One  and 
Many,  between  Infinite  and  Finite,  —  that  is,  which  is  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other,  neither  Infinite  nor  Finite  ?  Is  there 
any  proportion  between  Infinite  and  Finite  ?  If  not,  as  there 
is  not,  will  he  explain  to  us  how  something  can  be  mediate  be- 
tween them,  below  the  one  and  above  the  other  f  We  had 
supposed  that  all  which  is  not  Infinite  is  Finite,  and  all  which 
is  not  Finite  is  Infinite. 
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Man  ^^  grows  by  assimilating  into  "  —  we  should  say  to^  not 
into  —  ^^  his  own  person  inspiration  from  above  and  experience 
from  beneath."  Does  this  mean  that  the  inspiration  is  from 
God,  and  the  experience  from  the  devil  ?  That  would  be  oo 
forced  interpretation.  If  the  inspiration  is  actually  received,  is 
it  not  experience  ?  Why,  then,  may  not  experience  be  from 
above  as  well  as  from  beneath  ?  Does  the  author  use  the  word 
inspiration  in  its  ordinary  theological  sense  ?  Then  he  teaches 
that  all  men  are  Divinely  inspired.  But  what  proof  has  he  of 
this  ?  How  can  there  be  Divine  inspiration,  if  God  is  not  ?  and 
if  all  men  are  Divinely  inspired,  what  need  of  the  University  -^ 
for  which,  we  sliall  soon  see,  the  author  contends  —  to  instruct 
them,  to  mediate  by  intelligence  between  the  Church  and  the 
State,  the  Divine  element  in  man  and  the  human  ?  If  he  uses 
the  word  in  a  different  sense,  by  what  right  does  be  do  so,  with- 
out deBning  expressly  in  what  sense  ?  Suppose  man  does  grow 
by  the  means  asserted,  —  how  are  we  to  know  whether  be  grows 
good  or  bad,  unless  we  know  the  character  of  the  inspiration 
and  experience  which  he  assimilates  ?  By  what  criterion  deter- 
mine that  character  ?  ^'  By  reflection  on  ends  fulfilled,  he  gains 
capacity  for  larger  impulses."  Why  on  ends  fulfilled,  rather 
than  on  ends  to  be  ful&lled  ?  And  what  business  has  the  author 
to  recur  to  ends  fulfilled,  since  they  can  have  been  only  partial 
experiments,  which  his  Realism  excludes  ?  What  son  of  im- 
pulses do  we  by  reflection  acquire  a  capacity  for,  —  good  or 
bad  ?  Are  we  rendered  impulsive  by  reflection  ?  and  are  thqr, 
who  reflect  the  most,  the  most  impulsive  in  their  character? 
Impulsive  actions  are  not  virtuous  actions  ;  for  virtuous  actions 
are  voluntary,  and  performed  with  foresight  of  the  end.  The 
more  subject  to  impulse  we  are,  the  less  of  virtue  we  have. 
Is  it  desirable  to  enlarge  our  impulses  and  diminish  our  virtues  ? 

^^  The  medium  by  which love  and  beauty  are  mtrried, 

and  made  fruitful,  is  wisdom."  What  sort  of  love  and  beauty, 
spiritual  or  sensual,  does  wisdom  unite  in  wedlock?  Wlmt 
children  are  born  to  the  wedded  pair  ?  What  is  the  fruit  of 
the  union  ?     Whence  comes  the  wisdom  which  is  its  medium  ? 

^'  We  move  and  have  our  being  amidst  a  Divine  reality." 
The  author  evidently  means  here,  by  "  Divme  reality,"  what  bo 
has  just  called  ^^  the  life  amid  which  we  consciously  exist."  Ii 
the  /i/e,  which  we  found  to  be  the  actual,  the  Divine  reality  ?  or 
is  the  Divine  reality  simply  actuality, —  the  actual  life  we  live, 
—  the  actual  universe  ?  Which  is  the  author's  meanii^  ?  If 
the  former,  we  live  true  life,  life  according  to  the  Divine  reality ; 
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and  then  what  need  of  reform  ?  If  the  latter,  all  actuality  is 
Divine  reality  :  how,  then,  is  reform  possible  ?  Who  ever 
dreamed  of  reforming  the  Divine  reality  ? 

"  Whose  perfections  are  progressively  revealed  in  societies, 
races,  and  heavens,  as  solar  systems  are  evolved  from  parent- 
suns."  How  know  we  that  there  are  any  solar  systems  but  our 
own  ?  or  if  there  are,  that  they  are  evolved  from  suns  ?  How 
know  we  that  our  earth,  for  instance,  has  been  evolved  from  our 
sun  i  Are  the  conjectures  of  cosmogonists  and  astronomers  a 
solid  basis  for  science  9  What  is  the  author's  authority  for  saying 
that  societies,  races,  heavens  are  evolved  from  the  Divinity,  in- 
stead of  being  created  by  Him  ?  How  knows  he  that  the  Di- 
vine reality  is  progressively  evolving  societies,  races,  heavens  ? 
We  have  great  respect  for  the  author,  but  we  cannot  believe 
matters  of  such  vast  moment  as  these  on  his  word  alone. 

"  In  proportion  to  our  full  communion  with  Him  "  —  God,  the 
Divine  reality  —  "  is  our  real  life."  Full  communion  with  God, 
with  Divine  reality,  is  the  same  as  ^^  to  dwell  at  the  fountain- 
head  of  truth."  So  our  real  life  is  in  ceasing  to  live  ;  and  in 
proportion  as  we  attain  to  it,  we  lose  it,  by  losing  our  identity  ! 
We  have  read  that  "  he  who  will  lose  his  life  for  Christ's  sake 
shall  find  it  "  ;  but  we  do  not  recollect  having  before  read,  that 
he  who  shall  find  his  real  life  in  God  shall  lose  it.  Our  real 
life  is,  we  agree,  in  full  communion  with  God  ;  but  what  right 
the  author  has  to  say  this,  after  having  virtually  affirmed  that 
such  communion  would  be  the  loss  of  our  existence,  and  denied 
its  possibility  by  virtually  denying  the  existence  of  God,  we 
are  unable  to  comprehend.     Of  contraries,  one  must  be  false. 

"  We  live  trc/Z,  just  in  degree  as  we  coospire  with  our  age, 
our  nation,  our  neighbours,  to  embody  in  Acts  the  Ideas  through 
which  Good  evermore  flows  in  to  reanimate  mankind."  Which 
ideas  are  those  ?  and  what  right  has  the  author  to  recur  to  the 
ideal  ?  The  plain  English  of  this  is,  we  live  well,  when  we 
conspire  with  our  age,  our  nation,  and  our  neighbours,  to  do 
good.  Is  the  toell'living  in  the  conspiring  or  striving  to  do 
good,  or  in  conspiring  with  our  age,  our  nation,  and  our  neigh- 
bours ?  If  the  former,  the  author  merely  utters  a  truism  ;  if  the 
latter,  he  assumes  that  our  age,  our  nation,  our  neighbours,  that  is, 
all  men  actually  living, —  (or  neighbours^  as  here  used,  must  be 
taken  universally,  —  are  right,  conspire  to  the  right  end,  and 
live  well.  If  so,  what  is  the  necessity  for  reform,  social  or  in- 
dividual ?  All  are  right  as  they  are,  as  already  implied  in  your 
Realism  ;  and  what  more  can  you  ask  ?  Surely,  you  would  not 
reform  right,  truth,  sanctity? 
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"  But  the  Realist,  who  recognizes  the  exact  order  of  events." 
Who  is  he  ?  Who,  less  than  omniscient,  can  recognize  the 
exact  order  of  events,  or  even  that  there  is  an  exact  order  of 
events  ?  Who  is  able  to  say  that  the  order  of  nature  has  never 
been  or  never  can  be  interrupted  by  miracles,  —  miracles, 
whether  of  mercy  or  of  judgment  ?  "  And  yet  hears  himself 
summoned."  By  whom  ?  On  what  authority  ?  "  To  cooper- 
ate with  an  unfolding  creation."  To  do  what  ?  How  can  one 
cooperate  with  creation,  if  there  is  no  creation  ?  If  there  is  a 
creation,  the  author's  doctrine  of  evolution  is  false.  But  to  co- 
operate with  an  unfolding  creation  in  doing  what  ?  In  unfold- 
ing creation  ?  But  to  unfold  creation,  if  it  is  unfolded,  is  the 
part  of  the  Creator,  a  portion  of  His  work  necessary  to  com- 
plete creation.  Is  man  summoned  to  aid  the  Creator  to  create  i 
Or  shall  we  say  the  creation  develops  itself,  and  man  is  sum- 
moned to  take  his  share  in  the  work  of  development  ?  But 
self-development  is  inconceivable,  and  certainly  inadmissible 
by  the  Realist,  who  excludes  the  ideal ;  for  development  is  the 
actualization  of  the  ideal,  the  fulfilment  of  the  primitive  type  or 
idea.  The  development  necessarily  depends  on  the  power  on 
which  its  subject  itself  depends.  If  creation  depends  on  God, 
He  is  the  developer.  If  it  develops  itself,  it  depends  on  itself, 
that  is,  is  independent,  self-existent.  But  an  independent,  self- 
existent  creation  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  God  is  independ- 
ent, self-existent,  and  therefore  is,  as  the  schoolmen  say,  Actui 
purissimusy  and  incapable  of  development.  "  Becomes  a  hero." 
If  the  first  requisite  is  insisted  on,  no  man  can  be  a  hero.  If 
only  the  last,  —  since,  if  it  means  any  thing,  it  can  mean  only 
cooperating  with  the  actual  in  what  the  actual  is  actually  doing, 
—  any  man  can  be  a  hero  who  swims  with  the  current,  and  does 
not  resist  his  age,  country,  or  neighbours.  Cheap  heroism  that ! 

"  Emulous  only  to  discharge  the  duty  which  Humanity  in- 
trusts to  his  fidelity."  So  man  receives  his  duty  from  man, 
and  not  from  God  !  Man,  then,  is  the  subject  of  man  !  Is  this 
what  Mr.  Channing  calls  Liberty  ?  "  His  aim  is  to  be  made 
a  minister  of  Providence  in  his  own  time  and  land."  Does  the 
author  use  Providence  and  Humanity  as  convertible  terms  ?  If 
not,  here  is  a  mistake.  The  man  is  the  minister  of  Him  to  whom 
he  owes  his  duty,  —  from  whom  he  receives  his  ministry.  The 
author,  then,  unless  for  him  God  and  man  are  identical,  should 
say,  in  order  to  be  consistent  with  himself,  "  his  aim  is  to  be 
made  a  minister  of"  man  "  in  his  own  time  and  land." 

But  we  pass  to  consider  "  Christendom,"  the  second  di- 
vision df  the  Discourse. 
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'II.  Christendom.  —  Planted  firmly  on  this  ground  of  Realism, 
at  once  recognize  that  we  are  members  of  the  fraternity  of  na- 
is  pervaded  by  one  spiritual  life,  which  is  so  rightly  called  Chris- 
dom.     Let  him  who  is  prompted,  from  the  basis  of  natural  sci- 
e  or  of  arbitrary  speculation,  to  break  up,  fuse  anew,  and  remould 
lern  civilization  after  his  own  image,  attempt  it.     The  race  will 
1  good,  alike  from  his  truths  and  his  errors;  and  he  will  learn 
•forgetfulness  from  seeing  how  easily  the  growing  Tree  of  Life 
)rbs  into  its  mighty  trunk  the  litter  of  his  theories  and  the  soil  of 
good  sense.     The  Realist  will  strive  only  to  aid  the  development 
'hristendom,  by  blending  with  it  his  best  life.     There  is  no  ques- 
now  as  to  the  quality  or  mode  of  the  peculiar  inspiration  which 
es  a  collective  unity  out  of  nations  so  various  in  blood,  language, 
ency.     It  is  enough  for  our  present  purpose,  to  acknowledge 
the  Life  of  Jesus  has  been  the  fertilizing  germ  of  the  institu- 
i  and  manners,  of  the  literature,  philosophy,  and  art,  of  the 
ship  and  conscience, of  our  progenitors;  enough  to  own,  that  the 
of  a  Divine  Humanity,  manifested  through  Jesus,  is  yet  vital, 
levating  the  mind  of  this  generation  to  an  ever  higher  thought 
lat  image  of  God,  which  man,  collective  and  individual,  was 
ped  to  be,  and  prompting  classes  and  nations  to  brotherhood  by 
ver  warmer  consciousness  of  the  unity  of  mankind  ;  enough  to 
ve,  that  the  promise  of  a  Heaven  upon  Earth,  which  was  the 
and  last  word  of  Jesus,  is  in  time  to  be  realized,  by  the  inward 
ation  of  these  nations  to  a  piety  and  humanity  like  his  own,  and 
tlension  of  their  refining  sway  over  the  entire  globe  through  the 
jmenlality  of  peace.  We  are  assured — are  we  not? — that  some 
Dn  of  a  Divine  Chrism  anoints  us  to  the  work  of  redeeming 
universal  from  brutality  by  the  miraculous  power  of  good-will, 
fest  tokens  abound,  that  Providential  agency  impels  Christen- 
as  a  whole,  and  in  its  several  communities,  to  Integral  Culture 
Jnlimited  Diffusion  of  good.     Shall  we  hesitate  with  grateful 
ence  to  give  ourselves  up  to  this  heavenly  leading .''  "  —  pp. 

iristendom  is  here  rather  vaguely  defined  "  the  fraternity 

tions,"  though  what  nations  we  are  left  to  conjecture.   The 

ir's  Realism,  we  here  see,  enables  him  to  assert  that  the  life 

nations  are  living  is  the  "  one  spiritual  life,"  and  of  course 

ue  life,  real  life,  the  life  they  ought  to  live.     This  it  can 

e  him  to  do  only  on  the  condition  that  it  accepts  as  right 

just  all  actual  life.     All  actual  life  is  right  and  just.     But 

nations  live  an  actual  life.     Therefore,  their  life  is  right 

ust.     We  must  take  life  here  in  the  concrete,  as  including 

icts  as  well  as  the  principles  of  life  ;  for  the  author's  Real- 

fcve  have  seen,  excludes  the  ideal,  and  therefore  the  ab- 
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stract.  The  author  then  plants  himself  firmly  on  the  actual  right 
and  justice  of  the  whole  actual  life  of  his  fraternity  of  nations, 
and  really  asserts  a  universal  Optimism.  Whence,  then,  we  re- 
peat, the  necessity  of  reform  ?  If  the  actual  is  right  and  just, 
and  may,  as  the  author  evidently  maintains,  be  taken  as  the  cri- 
terion of  what  is  right  and  just,  therefore  true  and  good,  we 
cannot  understand  his  ceaseless  and  most  urgent  demand  for 
Social  Reform,  and  we  wish  he  would  explain  it. 

^'  The  race  will  gain  good,  alike  from  his  truths  and  bis 
errors. "  What  advantage,  then,  of  truth  over  error  ?  and  where- 
fore labor  to  correct  error  and  disseminate  truth  f  How  long  is 
it  since  error  became  profitable  to  the  human  race  ?  The  author 
holds  that  ^'  to  break  up,  fuse  anew,  and  remould  modem  civil- 
ization "  is  an  error,  is  uncalled  for,  and  yet  he  says,  let  those 
undertake  it  who  will ;  and  although  it  cannot  be  seriously 
attempted,  as  every  body  knows,  without  infinite  confusion  and 
disorder,  fierce  wars,  terrible  crimes,  and  inconceivable  suffer- 
ing, it  will  be  only  a  useful  experiment !  Modem  philanthropists 
have  queer  hearts,  and  can  contemplate  crime  and  misery  with 
a  wonderfully  serene  brow  and  marvellously  quiet  nerves. 

"  The  Realist  will  strive  only  to  aid  the  development  of  Chris- 
tendom, by  blending  with  it  his  best  life."  Here  the  author 
plainly  tells  us,  that  all  that  can  be  rightly  demanded  is  devel- 
opment, and  yet  he  demands  reform.  Reform  and  develop- 
ment are  not  the  same,  nor  are  they  compatible  one  with  the 
other.  Development  preserves  the  primitive  type  or  idea,  and 
seeks  to  fulfil  or  actualize  it  ;  Reform  seeks  to  restore  the  prim- 
itive type,  which  has  been  lost,  or  to  impress  a  new  and  differ- 
ent one.  It  re-forms^  and  necessarily  presupposes  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  old  form  ;  for  the  materia  formata  must  be  reduced 
to  materia  informis  before  it  can  receive  a  new  form  or  a  new 
impression  of  the  primitive  form,  since  there  is  no  intercommu- 
nication of  species.  You  must  melt  your  wax  anew,  before  you 
can  give  it  a  new  impression  of  your  old  seal,  or  an  impression 
of  a  new  one.  If,  then,  you  demand  reform,  you  oppose  devel- 
opment ;  if  you  demand  development,  you  oppose  reform.  If 
you  are  a  reformer,  you  must  "break  up,  fuse  anew,  and  re- 
mould modem  civilization,"  and  your  place  is  with  those  who 
you  say  are  in  error  ;  if  you  are  a  developmentist,  you  roost 
stand  opposed  to  them,  and  your  success  must  be  their  defeat, 
and  their  success  must  be  your  defeat.  How,  then,  can  you 
regard  their  movements  with  indifference,  —  say,  let  them  go 
on,  —  and  pretend  that  the  race  will  gain  by  their  errors  as  well 
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as  by  your  truths  ?  Have  you  really  no  opposition  to  their  erro- 
neous method,  —  really  no  confidence  in  your  own  true  method  ? 

We  are  not  indulging  in  mere  verbal  criticism.  Mr.  C ban- 
ning and  his  friends  avowedly  demand  Social  Reform  ;  and  it  is 
evident  from  their  declamations  against  the  past,  from  their  con- 
demnation of  the  whole  present,  and  their  untiring  efforts  to 
substitute  a  new  order  of  society  for  the  existing  one,  that,  when 
they  say  reform,  they  mean  reform.  Yet  when  they  philoso- 
phize, when  they  undertake  to  defend  their  movements,  and  fix 
the  bases  of  their  operations,  they  confound  reform  with  devel- 
opment, and  assert  the  continuous  progressiveness  and  progress 
of  man  and  society.  But  their  logic  is  no  better  than  their 
doctrine  ;  for  it  refutes  itself.  If  there  has  been  the  progress 
asserted,  if  man  and  society  have  been  continually  growing 
better  and  better,  reform  is  uncalled  for  ;  if  reform  is  called 
for,  the  doctrine  of  progress  asserted  is  false,  and  the  progress 
alleged  has  never  taken  place. 

*^  The  Realist  will  strive  only  to  aid  the  development  of  Chris- 
tendom, by  blending  uUh  it  his  best  life,^^  But  the  life,  we  have 
seen,  is  already  the  true  spiritual  life,  and  ^^  the  fraternity  of 
nations  "  is  actually  all  we  can  ask.  What  need,  then,  of  fur- 
ther development  ?  They  live  the  true  life  ;  what  more  can  you 
ask  of  them  i  And  by  what  right  do  you,  a  Realist,  planting 
yourself  firmly  on  the  actual,  and  excluding  the  absolute  princi- 
ples of  Idealism,  go  to  the  ideal  and  demand  its  actualization  ? 
And,  furthermore,  havel  you  considered  that  to  actualize  the 
ideal  is  the  province  of  the  actual  that  is  above  it,  and  not  of 
the  actual  that  is  below  it  i  The  painter  is  above  his  picture, 
whether  the  picture  in  his  idea,  or  the  picture  on  his  canvas. 
If  there  is  a  higher  ideal  for  man  and  society  than  that  already 
actualized,  it  is  God,  not  we,  who  must  actualize  it.  No  man 
—  as  we  often  say  —  can  lift  himself  by  his  own  waistband. 

We  will  not  affect  not  to  understand  what  the  author  means 
by  blending  bis  best  life  with  that  of  the  fraternity  of  nations  ; 
for  he  has  told  us  that  man  interchanges  his  real  life  with  his 
fellow-men,  —  which,  with  some  important  qualifications,  we  ac- 
cept. But,  if  the  life  blended  is  not  better  than  the  life  it  is 
blended  with,  it  cannot  aid  the  development  contended  for.  My 
life  must  be  better  than  the  actual  life  of  these  nations,  or  I  can- 
not improve  the  quality  of  theirs  by  blending  mine  with  it.  Now 
will  the  author  tell  us  where  he  gets  a  life  better  than  the  act- 
ual life  he  wishes  to  develop  i  We  know  he  has  said  that  our 
real  life  is  just  in  degree  to  our  full  communion  with  the  Divine 
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reality,  and  "  this  life  we  interchange  with  fellow-men." 
But  his  doctrine  is,  that  we  commune  with  this  Divine  reality 
only  in  its  evolutions.  This  reality  is  in  the  centre  of  our  race, 
and  it  is,  if  not  only,  yet  principally,  with  God  in  man  that  we 
commune,  —  through  the  Divine  Humanity  that  we  reach  Him 
and  receive  life  from  Him.  That  this  is  his  doctrine,  he  will  not 
deny.  Consequently,  we  can  receive  no  more  Divine  life  than 
is  in  the  life  of  the  race,  that  is,  than  the  race  is  actually  living. 
The  highest  degree  of  this  life  actualized  —  and  he  is  confined 
by  his  own  principles  to  the  actual  —  is  the  actual  life  of  Chris- 
tendom, or  "  the  fraternity  of  nations,"  of  which  we  are  as- 
sumed to  be  members.  Now  we  demand  how  the  Realist,  by 
communion  with  this  life,  which  is  for  him  the  Divine  reality 
itself,  can  get  a  life  better  than  that  life  now  is  ?  If  he  can  get 
no  better  life,  what  aid  can  he  give  to  its  development  by  blend- 
ing with  it  his  own  best  life  ?  JVemo  dat^  quod  non  habet.  If 
he  has  no  better  life,  he  can  communicate  no  better  life.  K 
he  can  communicate  no  better  life,  he  cannot  improve  the  actual 
life  of  the  fraternity  of  nations. 

The  author  has  been  deceived  by  his  silent  assumption  that 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church  all  symbolize  great  philosophic 
truths,  or  principles  of  the  natural  order.  We,  as  members  of 
the  Church,  are  said  to  live  a  Divine  life  by  communion  with  the 
Church,  and  by  that  communion  only.  This,  Mr.  Channing 
supposes,  is  merely  a  symbolical  way  of  expressing  a  great  nat- 
ural fact,  or  truth  of  philosophy.  The  Church  here  symbolizes 
humanity  in  its  relations  to  God,  and  life  by  communion  with 
her  means,  when  translated  from  the  symbolical  language  of 
faith  into  the  language  of  science,  life  by  communion  with  God 
in  man,  or  the  communion  of  man  with  his  race.  When  it  is  said 
the  Christian  derives  Divine  life  from  God  through  association 
with  the  Church,  the  scientific  meaning  is,  that  roan  derives 
Divine  life  from  God  through  association  with  humanity.  Hence 
the  necessity  of  association  as  the  mode  or  medium  of  Divine 
life.  But  were  we  to  concede  all  this,  it  would  avail  the  au- 
thor nothing,  because  no  Christian  ever  dreams  of  deritnng  from 
his  association  uith  the  Church  a  higher  life  than  thtU  uhidi  du 
has,  or  tohich  she  herself  actually  lives.  If  we  profess  to  de- 
rive from  communion  with  her  a  supernatural  life,  it  is  because 
we  believe  her  to  be  actually  living  a  supernatural  life.  Grant, 
then,  the  symbolical  character  of  the  Church,  grant  that  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  symbol  given  is  the  true  one,  the  author  could, 
on  the  strength  of  the  concession,  only  assert  that  by  commu- 
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nion  with  our  race  we  can  derive  suck  life  as  it  is  actually  living, 
that  is,  its  natural  life  ;  not  by  any  means  a  higher  life,  nor  that 
the  life  we  derive  from  it  can  react,  and  exalt  its  actual  life. 

Here  is  the  mistake.  The  author  evidently  supposes  that  by 
communion  with  his  race  he  can  derive  a  life  above  the  actual 
life  of  humanity,  and  that  he  can  react  on  humanity,  blend  this 
higher  life  with  hers,  and  thus  assist  her  in  actualizing  a  higher 
life  for  herself.  But  the  symbolism  on  which  he  relies,  even 
conceding  it,  does  not  bear  him  out.  By  communion  with  the 
Church  we  receive  a  higher  than  our  natural  life  ;  but  she  re- 
ceives no  life  from  us  in  return.  We  receive  all  from  her,  we 
return  her  nothing.  Hence  she  remains  without  development. 
The  life  she  lives  was  as  perfect  at  first  as  it  is  now,  and  she 
had  as  high  a  life  to  impart  to  her  children  in  the  Apostolic  age 
as  she  has  in  the  nineteenth  century.  She  is  susceptible  of  no 
development  from  the  recipients  of  her  life,  and  can  be  devel- 
oped, if  at  all,  only  by  the  direct  and  supernatural  agency  of  her 
Founder.  So  if  she  symbolizes,  as  you  pretend,  the  natural 
communion  of  humanity,  you  must  concede,  that,  though  indi- 
viduals may  receive  from  humanity  through  that  communion  such 
life  as  humanity  has,  they  can  give  her  back  no  life  in  exchange. 

We  beg  Mr.  Channing  to  meditate  this  point,  for,  to  use  a 
term  which  he  will  understand,  it  is  pivotal  in  his  system.  He 
evidently  supposes  that  the  Divine  reality  actualizes  or  perfects 
itself  by  its  evolutions,  and  that  the  evolutions,  by  a  sort  of  re- 
action, perform  a  part  in  perfecting  the  evolver  ;  which  is  to  sup- 
pose that  the  effect  reacts  on  its  cause,  and  develops  it.  But 
this  is  very  bad  philosophy  ;  for  one  might  as  well  say  the  effect 
produces  its  own  cause.  But  it  is  precisely  in  this  supposition 
that  lies  the  whole  foundation  of  the  modern  doctrine  of  prog- 
ress. It  presupposes  a  mutual  action  and  reaction  of  cause  and 
effect,  and  that  both,  by  this  action  and  reaction,  are  developed 
and  enlarged.  The  individual  life  is  derived  from  humanity,  and 
then  reacts  on  and  enlarges  hers,  which  again  reacts  on  and  en- 
larges his  ;  and  thus  on  ad  infinitum.  Hence,  universal  and 
eternal  progress  is  the  necessary  law  of  all  beings  and  of  all  being. 

Mr.  Channing  speaks  of  '^  the  Idea  of  a  Divine  Humanity 
manifested  through  Jesus,"  and  assumes  it  to  be  yet  vital  in 
"  the  fraternity  of  nations  "  which  he  calls  Christendom.  But 
is  it  correct  to  speak  of  ideas  as  vital^  that  is,  living  ?  Living 
ideas  are  ideas  actualized,  therefore  no  longer  ideas.  By  the 
Idea  of  a  Divine  Humanity  manifested  through  Jesus,  he  intends 
us  to  understand  that  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation  simply  sym- 
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bolizes  the  Divinity  of  humanity,  or  the  fact,  as  be  holds  it,  that 
humanity,  that  is,  man,  —  that  is,  again,  human  nature, — is  Divine, 
But  what  proof  has  he  that  man  is  Divine,  —  that  is,  that  the  hu- 
man and  Divine  are  identical  ?  What  is  his  authority  for  assert- 
ing that  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  implies  any  such  thbg  ? 
\Vho  made  him  the  interpreter  of  the  Christian  mysteries  ?  Sup- 
pose man  even  to  be  Divine,  whence  follows  it  that  that  is  the 
sense  of  the  mystery  ?  The  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Incaroa- 
tion,  as  understood  by  Christians, — and  they  are,  unquestionably, 
the  proper  judges  of  what  it  is  that  they  believe,  —  is  the  reverse 
of  what  Mr.  Channing  supposes ;  for  it  asserts  the  distinction 
of  the  two  natures  in  our  Lord.  The  Divine  nature  is  not 
mingled  with  or  absorbed  in  the  human,  nor  the  human  mingled 
with  or  absorbed  in  the  Divine  ;  and  he  only  generalises  the 
doctrines  condemned  in  the  Eutychian  and  Monotbelite  here- 
sies.  He  has,  therefore,  no  right  to  set  forth  his  doctrine  un- 
der the  name  of  Jesus,  or  as  the  hidden  sense  of  the  Christian 
mysteries.  If  he  would  avail  himself  of  Christian  authority,  be 
must  accept  it  in  the  Christian  sense. 

Mr.  Channing  asserts  that  ^^  a  heaven  upon  earth  was  tbe 
first  and  last  word  of  Jesus."  Suppose  it  was  ;  what  then.' 
Does  he  admit  the  authority  of  Jesus  ?  If  he  does,  be  should 
remember  that  Jesus  said,  ^^  The  poor  ye  have  always  with 
you."  Yet  Mr.  Channing  considers  it  perfectly  practicable  to 
remove  all  poverty.  Jesus  said,  '^  It  is  easier  (or  a  camel  to 
go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  in* 
to  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  Yet  Mr.  Channing  is  busy  with 
schemes  for  augmenting  the  wealth  of  the  world,  and  for  making 
all  men  rich.  Jesus  said,  ^^  Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God, 
and  his  justice,  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you." 
Mr.  Channing  says,  seek  these  things  first,  and  then  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  his  justice  will  follow.  We  do  not,  therefore,  see 
what  it  can  avail  Mr.  Channing,  even  if  our  Lord  did  say  what 
is  alleged. 

^^  A  heaven  upon  earth  was  the  first  and  last  word  of  Jesus." 
Be  it  so.  Yet  never  did  Jesus  propose  a  heaven  upon  earth 
as  the  end  of  man.  It  was  not  on  the  earth,  and  in  time,  that 
he  went  to  prepare  mansions  in  his  Father's  house  for  bis  fol* 
lowers.  But  let  that  pass.  ^^  My  kingdom,"  he  said,  ^^  is  not 
of  this  world"  ;  and  therefore,  even  if  he  proposed  a  heaven  oa 
earth,  he  proposed  not  a  heaven  of  the  earth,  or  a  heaven  de- 
rived from  this  world,  consisting  in  the  happiness  which  cones 
from  it,  —  the  precise  order  of  happiness  Mr.  Channing  and  bis 
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jnds  are  avowedly  laboring  to  secure  to  all  men.  If  our  au- 
►r  admits  the  authority  of  Jesus  at  all,  he  must  admit  it  through- 
;.  Our  Lord  either  was  what  he  professed  to  be,  or  he  was 
impostor.  If  an  impostor,  his  authority  is  good  for  nothing  ; 
what  he  professed  to  be,  his  authority  is  sufficient  for  all  he 
d,  and  we  are  then  bound  to  believe  all  he  said,  for  he  was 
id  himself.  The  practice  which  our  Socialists  have  of  re- 
ring  to  his  authority,  when  it  suits  their  purpose,  and  taking 
words  in  a  sense  of  their  own,  —  a  sense  which  even  they 
1  not  pretend  was  his  sense,  but  at  most  only  what  would 
^e  been  his  sense,  if  he  had  thought  like  them,  —  is  by  no 
ans  logical,  and  is  utterly  unworthy  of  such  a  man  as  Mr. 
anning. 

•'  Some  portion  of  a  Divine  Chrism  anoints  us  to  the 
rk  of  redeeming  man  universal  from  brutality  by  the  miracu- 
s  power  of  good-will."  How  does  Mr.  Channing  reconcile 
idea  of  redemption  with  his  doctrine  of  progress  ?  A  mo- 
ntago  we  had  presented  to  us  the  Divine  Humanity,  and  Mr. 
anning,  as  is  evident  from  a  subsequent  part  of  his  Discourse, 
intains  that  it  is  only  in  humanity  that  we  commune  with 
>d  ;  now  we  have  this  same  humanity,  "  man  universal,"  re- 
:ed  below  his  nature,  degraded  to  the  category  of  brutes,  and 
;ding  redemption  from  brutality.  If  man  universal  is  Divine 
I  progressive,  how  can  he  become  brutalized,  and  in  need  of 
emption  ?  Need  we  tell  the  author  that  the  idea  of  redemp- 
1  negatives  the  idea  of  progress  ?  Why,  again,  does  the  au- 
r  call  good-will  miraculous  ?  Nothing  is  miraculous  that  is 
ural.  Will  is  certainly  natural,  for  man  is  inconceivable  with- 
it.  Is  it  the  good^  then,  that  is  wanting  in  human  nature, 
I  that  can  be  supplied  only  by  a  miracle  ?  If  man's  nature 
jestitute  of  good,  by  what  authority  do  you  call  him  Divine, 
speak  of  ''Divine  Humanity"  ?  Or  is  it  that  the  author 
ans  not  that  good-will  itself  is  miraculous,  but  that  it  works 
acles,  is  thaumaturgic  ?  But  if  the  will  is  natural,  in  the 
ler  of  man's  nature,  how  can  it  work  miracles,  since  a  mira- 
,  by  its  very  definition,  is  an  effect  produced  in  the  natural 
ler  by  a  supernatural  cause  ?  Will  Mr.  Channing  maintain 
t  natural  causes  can  produce  supernatural  effects  ?  If  not, 
y,  then,  we  ask  again,  does  he  call  the  power  of  good-will 
aculous  ?  If  miraculous,  it  is  more  than  human,  and  the 
)d  does  not  belong  to  man,  and  then  can  be  his  only  through 
upernatural  medium  of  communication.  But  Mr.  Channing 
nits  no  such  medium^  for  the  only  medium  he  admits  is  man, 
humanity. 
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When  Mr.  Channing  speaks  of  the  Divine  Chrisnij  be  makes 
allusion  to  the  Christian  Sacrament  of  Holy  Orders.  If  he 
takes  that  Sacrament  in  the  sense  of  the  Church,  even  he  him- 
self will  not  pretend  that  he  has  received  it  ;  if  he  takes  it  in 
some  other  sense,  it  is  another  thing,  and  does  not  answer  to 
that  Sacrament  at  all.  His  notion,  that  the  Sacrament  symbol- 
izes a  great  natural  fact,  and  that  he  has  the  thing  symbolised, 
is  not  authorized,  for  the  Sacrament  is  not  symbolical  at  all.  It 
is  either  an  empty  form,  a  vain  ceremony,  or  it  is  a  Divinely 
instituted  medium  through  which  a  peculiar  grace  is  really  and 
supernaturally  communicated  to  the  recipient,  and  which  caa, 
in  hac  Providentia^  be  communicated  through  no  other  medium. 
It  is  this,  or  it  is  nothing,  just  as  the  authority  of  the  Church 
herself  is  all,  or  is  nothing,  or  worse  than  nothing.  Mr.  Chaoning 
has  no  right  to  give  the  Sacrament  of  Orders  any  other  inter- 
pretation than  the  Church  gives  it.  To  suppose  a  hidden 
sense  to  the  Sacrament,  which  was  not  apprehended  by  the 
Church,  nay,  was  denied  by  her,  yet  was  implied  in  wbat  she 
taught,  will  not  be  allowable,  if  you  accept,  and  can  avail  you 
nothing,  if  you  reject,  her  authority  ;  for  if  you  reject  her  author- 
ity, you  reject  it  for  what  she  teaches  implicitly  as  well  as  for 
what  she  teaches  explicitly.  If  you  reject  her  authority,  why 
do  you  wish  to  make  it  appear  that  what  you  teach  is  only  the 
hidden  sense  of  her  teaching,  —  is  the  real  sense  of  her  sacred 
mysteries  ?  Suppose  it  to  be  so,  is  that,  on  your  principles,  any 
proof  that  it  is  true  ?  You  have,  undoubtedly,  as  every  man 
has,  the  right  from  Almighty  God  to  engage,  mind,  heart,  sod, 
and  body,  in  the  work  of  redeeming  man,  universal  and 
individual,  from  brutality.  There  is  no  question  of  that. 
But,  recollect  you,  only  by  the  means,  and  in  the  way  and 
manner,  which  He  who  gives  you  the  right  ordains  ;  for  it  is 
never  lawful  to  do  good  by  unlawful  means.  We  may  not  do 
evil  that  good  may  come.  The  end  does  not  justify  the  means, 
—  a  principle  in  morals,  which  we  commend  to  the  serkms  con- 
sideration and  daily  meditation  of  all  non-Catholics  in  general, 
and  of  all  modern  philanthropists  and  reformers  in  panicular. 
But  we  proceed  to  the  author's  third  division. 

"  III.  The  Present  Period.  —  Now,  to  take  our  part  efficiently 
in  the  special  work  allotted  to  Christendom  to-day,  we  need  to  form 
a  comprehensive  judgment  as  to  the  present  period  of  its  develop* 
ment.  This  alone  will  give  us  conviction,  wisdom,  zeal.  We  mwt 
not  trust  to  the  piety  of  earlier  times  to  enliven  us,  or  to  theopinioai 
of  even  the  wisest  of  by-gone  ages  to  point  out  our  path.     Od^r 
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I  labored,  and  we  have  entered  into  their  labors.  True  loyalty 
)  perfect  what  they  planned,  to  fulfil  and  more  than  fulfil  their 
lest  longings.  A  brief  historical  review  will  show  us  where  we 
d,  and  what  Humanity  expects  of  us. 

Before  proceeding,  however,  to  the  rapid  survey  which  we  must 
of  the  development  of  Christendom,  let  us  define  three  terms 
^h  will  frequently  recur  in  the  subsequent  remarks.  These  terms 
The  Church,  The  University,  The  State. 
Every  man,  every  community,  every  nation.  Humanity  as  a 
le,  is  constituted  of  three  elements,  which  may  be  variously  des- 
ted  as  love,  truth,  power,  —  or  affection,  intellect,  energy,  &c. 
se  elements  stand  related  as  inmost,  mediate,  outmost ;  and  mu- 
y  influence  each  other  as  motive,  means,  and  end.  Once  again, 
ieir  instrumentality,  communion  is  maintained  with  God,  with 
its,  with  Nature  ;  so  that  they  may  with  propriety  be  named  the 
ne,  the  Spiritual,  the  Natural  elements. 

The  Church  is  the  Divine  element  in  man,  the  sphere  of  will, 
fling  from  the  central  spring  of  feeling,  —  Love,  One  and  Uni- 
il,  —  through  which  the  inspiration  of  God  for  ever  flows  in,  it 
ns  into  the  four  grand  humanitary  affections  by  which  man  is 
3  one  with  his  kind.  These  are  Friendship,  Conjugal  Love,  the 
ily  Sentiment,  Honor. 

The  State  is  the  Natural  element  in  man,  the  sphere  of  use. 
mencing  from  the  supply  of  the  lowest  necessities  of  sensitive 
ures,  —  food,  clothing,  shelter,  —  it  aspires  to  form  substantial 
itions  of  comfort,  refinement,  and  beauty,  whereon  the  social 
tions  may  find  materials  of  growth  and  symbolic  manifestation, 
whence  happiness  may  raise  the  religious  affection  in  thankful- 
to  the  Author  of  good. 

The  University  is  the  Spiritual  element  in  man,  the  sphere  of 
)m.  Its  function  is  harmonious  distribution,  —  law,  —  order, 
the  bond  of  reconciliation,  the  mediator  between  the  Church  and 
.  It  determines  the  relations  which  should  interlink  the  differ- 
epartments  of  existence  ;  it  reveals  the  method  of  a  truly  human 

^rom  these  definitions  it  is  obvious  that  the  Church  and  State  are 
3h  other  as  Spirit  and  Body,  and  that  the  University  serves  as 
3cting  Soul.  The  Church  gives  inspirations,  which  the  Uni- 
y  translates  into  ideas,  that  the  State  may  embody  them  in 
).  Again,  from  the  want  or  wealth,  the  success  or  failure,  of 
tate,  the  University  receives  lessons,  and  thence  deduces  forms 
Vy  which  it  presents  to  the  Church,  that  it  may  animate  them 
Tioral  life.  In  every  man,  individual  and  collective,  these  three 
jnts  exist  with  different  degrees  of  vitality ;  and  sanity,  integ- 
blessedness,  depend  upon  their  equilibrium  and  harmonious 
1."  —  pp.  6-8. 
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These  three  constituent  elements  ^<  stand  related  as  inmost, 
mediate,  outmost ;  and  mutually  influence  each  other  as  mo- 
tive, means,  and  end."  The  inmost,  love,  supplies  the  mo- 
tive, truth  or  intellect  furnishes  the  means,  power  or  energy  is 
the  end.  Here  we  observe  that  these  are  all  three  constituent 
elements  of  man,  humanity,  and  therefore  man  has  his  motive, 
means,  and  end  in  himself !  This  is  very  convenient,  and  saves 
him  from  the  necessity  of  going  out  of  himself.  Why,  then, 
does  the  author  insist  on  Association,  assert  the  Solidarity  of 
the  race,  and  tell  us  man  '^  lives  by  receiving  and  diffiising  life," 
—  that  is,  receiving  life  from,  and  imparting  it  to,  other  men  i 
Love,  or  the  inmost,  is  the  motive,  the  outmost  is  the  end.  But 
love,  or  the  inmost,  is,  again,  the  Divine  element,  or  God,  in 
man.  The  end  we  are  to  seek,  then,  since  it  is  the  outmost,  is 
the  end  farthest  removed  from  God.  We  are  continuously 
progressive  ;  progress  consists  in  going  towards  our  end.  Con- 
sequently, we  are  continually  removing  farther  and  farther  from 
God,  and  our  progress  is  in  proportion  to  the  distance  we  re- 
move from  Him.  Is  this  the  reason  why  modem  society  is 
asserted  to  have  made  such  remarkable  progress,  and  why  our 
own  age  is  supposed  to  have  so  far  outstripped  aU  its  predeces- 
sors ? 

'^  By  their  instrumentality  communion  is  maintained  with 
God,  with  Spirits,  with  Nature."  A  moment  ago,  these 
three  elements  were  presented  as  motive,  means,  and  end ; 
now  they  are  all  three  presented  as  means.  But  as  means  to 
what  end  ?  By  love  we  commune  with  God,  by  intelligence 
with  spirits,  by  power  or  energy  with  nature.  Love  is  the  mo- 
tive power,  intellect  is  the  means,  power  the  end  ;  that  is,  love 
moves  us,  intelligence  enables  us,  to  exercise  power  over  na- 
ture. So  man  is  constituted,  and  is  bound  to  exert  )iimself,  to 
acquire  power  over  nature,  or  the  outward  !  But  the  btel- 
lect  is  mediate  between  the  two,  and  simply  furnishes  the 
means.  So  the  motive  and  the  end  are  both  blind,  and  the 
man  acts  from  darkness  to  darkness,  —  which  we  doobt  not  is 
the  case  with  our  modem  Socialists. 

We  commune  with  God,  according  to  the  author,  by  love ; 
that  is,  God  is  the  object  of  love,  as  spirits  of  intellect,  nature 
of  power  ;  whence  we  conclude  that  God  is  not  the  object  of 
the  intellect,  or,  in  other  words,  that,  though  we  may  lore 
God,  we  do  not  know  or  intellectually  apprehend  him.  If  we 
could  intellectually  apprehend  him,  we  could  commune  with 
him  intellectually,  and  intellect  would  be  as  rightfully  termed 
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Divine,  on  the  author's  own  principles,  as  the  element  of  love 
itself.  But  how  is  it  possible  to  commune  with  God  by  love 
without  communing  with  him  by  intellect  ?  To  commune  with 
God  by  love  must  imply  loving  him  as  well  as  receiving 
love  from  him,  —  unless  the  author  uses  language  in  a  non- 
natural  sense,  like  the  Puseyites.  But  can  we  love  what  we 
do  not  intellectually  apprehend  ?  Can  love  act  before  the  in- 
teUect  acts  and  presents  the  object  to  be  loved  ?  Has  Mr. 
Channing  forgotten  his  philosophy  ? 

Is  the  author  correct  in  making  the  motive  proceed  from 
love,  that  is,  will,  instead  of  being  addressed  to  it  ?  Motive, 
if  we  understand  it,  is  supplied  by  intellect,  and  is  that  which 
moves  the  will  to  act.  It  is  the  ground  or  reason  of  the  act. 
The  author  identifies  love  and  will,  to  which  we  do  not  object ; 
but  we  never  before  heard  will  and  motive  identified.  We 
have  always  supposed  that  the  pother  to  act  and  the  motive  to 
act  were  very  distinguishable,  —  as  much  so  as  the  belief  of  a 
proposition  and  the  reason  or  evidence  for  believing  it.  Will, 
we  have  always  been  taught,  is  the  power  or  faculty  which  we 
possess  of  acting  from  rational  motives,  or  motives  presented 
by  intelligence,  and  hence  of  acting  freely,  without  physical  com- 
pulsion, —  in  which  respect  the  action  of  will  is  distinguished 
from  physical  action,  as  the  action  of  the  lungs,  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  the  contraction  of  the  muscles,  or  the  lightning 
rending  the  oak.  The  action  of  will  is  for  an  end,  — propter 
finem ;  physical  action,  or  even  instinctive  action,  is  simply  to 
an  end,  —  ad  finem.  The  reason  presents  the  end  and  the 
motive  for  seeking  it,  and  the  will  chooses  or  rejects  it,  deter- 
mines to  gain  or  not  to  gain  it.  Mr.  Channing,  therefore,  can- 
not be  correct  in  making  the  will  the  motive.  By  doing  so, 
he  destroys  the  essential  character  of  will,  and  reduces  all  hu- 
man activity  to  simple  impulsive  or  instinctive  activity.  In- 
deed, it  is  the  characteristic  of  Mr.  Channing's  school  to  place 
instinctive  action,  which  they  call  spontaneity,  above  will  or 
voluntary  action.  But  is  Mr.  Channing  aware,  that,  in  doing 
this,  in  reducing  will  to  instinct,  he  is  destroying  the  very 
condition  of  all  moral  action,  of  all  ethics,  of  all  merit  or  de- 
merit, and  placing  the  goodness  of  a  man  in  the  same  category 
with  the  goodness  of  the  dog,  the  horse,  or  the  pig  ?  If  he  is, 
we  ask  him  if  he  expects  to  reform  society,  and  to  realize  an 
earthly  paradise,  by  denying  all  moral  distinctions,  all  moral  ac- 
countability, that  is,  by  striking  out  the  whole  moral  order  ? 
Can  it  be  that  Fourierism  has  entirely  oblitei^ated   that  fine 
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moral  sense,  that  rare  conscientiousness,  tbat  intense,  almost 
morbid,  feeling  of  accountability,  which  we  so  admired  and 
loved  and  reverenced  years  ago  in  our  young  friend,  and  which 
made  him  so  dear  to  us,  and  to  all  who  knew  how  to  appreci- 
ate him  ? 

'^  The  Church  is  the  Divine  element  in  man,  the  sphere  of 
will."  The  Church,  then,  is  in  man,  a  constituent  element  of 
man's  nature  ;  then  not  an  outward  institution,  a  visible  organi- 
zation, or  congregation.  As  it  is  restricted  to  the  sphere  of 
will,  it  can  have  no  authority  to  teach  or  to  govern,  and  there- 
fore nothing  to  do  with  faith,  morals,  or  discipline.  These  be- 
long respectively  to  the  University  and  the  State.  Have  we 
here  the  Christian  conception  i  Is  such  a  Church  the  Christian 
Church  ?  Does  it  bear  any  analogy  to  any  thing  called  the 
Church  in  any  speech  or  tongue  of  men  ?  Assuredly  not.  By 
what  right,  then,  does  Mr.  Channing  call  it  the  Church  ?  He  is 
an  honest  man  and  a  brave,  and  therefore  cannot  wish  to  make 
people  believe  that  he  holds  to  what  he  does  not,  or  does  not 
hold  what  he  does.  How  can  he  justify  himself  m  using  a 
common  and  well-known  term  in  a  sense  purely  arbitrary,  and 
unauthorized  by  any  analogy  in  the  ordinary  sense  ?  Language 
is  not  his  or  ours  ;  it  is  common  property,  and  not  even  Social- 
ists have  the  right  to  enter  upon  and  appropriate  it  as  private 
property,  —  Communists  as  many  of  them  are. 

"Opening  from  the  central  spring  of  feeling, — Love,  One  and 
Universal, — through  which  the  inspiration  of  God  for  ever  flows 
in,  it  [the  Church,  Love,  the  Divine  element  in  man]  widens  into 
the  four  grand  humanitary  affections  by  which  man  is  made  one 
with  his  kind."  Here  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  Divine 
element  is  identi6ed  with  love,  one  and  universal.  This  love, 
one  and  universal,  we  take  it,  is  what  the  author  means  by 
God,  or  the  Divine  Being  himself.  So  God,  at  least  in  his 
essence,  is  one  of  the  constituent  elements  of  man,  tbat  is,  of 
human  nature  !  We  do  not  understand  this,  or,  if  we  do,  we 
have  some  difficulty  in  accepting  it.  We  are  made  after  the 
image  and  likeness  of  God,  and  we  live  and  move  and  have 
our  being  in  him,  but  not  as  God.  If  this  is  the  author's 
meaning,  why  does  he  make  the  Divinity  merely  one  of  the 
three  constituent  elements  of  man  ?  In  this  sense,  He  consti* 
tutes  our  whole  being,  is  the  being  of  our  being,  under  the  as- 
pects of  intellect  and  power  or  energy,  as  under  that  of  love. 
But  if  he  means  something  else,  what  can  he  mean,  but  tbat 
man,  in  so  far  as  he  is  love,  or  loves,  is  God,  and  in  all  other 
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respects  is  to  be  distiaguisbed  from  God,  so  tbat  man  is  at  once 
man,  a  creature,  and  God,  the  Creator  ?  Is  this  his  meaning, 
and  what  he  means  by  ^^  Divine  Humanity,"  that  is,  a  human- 
ity constituted  by  a  blending  or  confusion  of  the  human  and 
Divine  natures  ?  By  restricting  the  Divine  to  a  single  ele- 
ment, and  asserting  two  elements  not  Divine,  be  recognizes  a 
proper  human  nature  as  distinct  from  God,  at  least  an  imperfect 
or  inchoate  human  nature  ;  and  by  making  the  other  element, 
necessary  to  the  constitution  of  man,  identically  God,  he  com- 
pounds man  of  both  natures,  and  regards  the  human,  on  one 
side,  as  the  complement  of  the  Divine,  and  the  Divine,  on  the 
other,  as  the  complement  of  the  human.  This  is  the  only 
meaning  we  can  extract  from  his  several  statements.  If  this  is 
his  meaning,  it  has  all  the  difficulties  to  contend  with,  which 
the  Spinozaists  allege  lie  in  the  way  of  creation  from  nothing, 
and  all  the  unanswerable  objections  to  which  pantheism  is  itself 
exposed.  Mr.  Channing  seems  to  have  devised  it  expressly  for 
the  purpose  of  harmonizing  the  conception  of  a  creative  Deity, 
on  the  one  hand,  with  the  pantheistic  conception  on  the  other  ; 
the  assertion  of  created  beings  distinct  from  God,  with  the  as- 
sertion that  all  is  God,  and  nothing  can  be  distinguished  from 
bim, — two  assertions,  which,  being  eternally  irreconcilable, 
can  give  birth  only  to  a  monstrous  syncretism. 

If  the  author  had  given  man  complete  as  man,  having  his  being 
in  God,  yet  distinct  from  God,  as  the  effect  from  the  cause,  the 
creature  from  the  Creator,  and  merely  supposed,  over  and  above, 
a  supernaturally  Divine  element  operative  in  him,  we  could 
easily  have  understood  and  accepted  his  view.  If  he  had, 
then,  defined  the  Church  to  be  the  Divinely  constituted  medi- 
um through  which  this  Divine  element,  or  Divine  life,  is  com- 
municated to  man  and  kept  alive  and  active  in  him,  we  should 
have  recognized  with  pleasure  the  Christian  doctrine,  and  have 
bad  little  fault  to  find  with  his  fundamental  principle.  And, 
after  all,  this  is  precisely  the  doctrine  which  he  needs,  and  to 
which  he  must  come  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  his  own 
system.  But  this  is  not  his  meaning,  as  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  this  Divine  element  itself  only  ^^  widens  into  the  hu- 
manitary  affections.  Friendship,  Conjugal  Love,  the  Family 
Sentiment,  Honor."  With  all  his  influx  of  the  Divinity,  there- 
fore, he  does  not  elevate  our  life  above  the  human.  Evidently, 
then,  the  Divinity  he  recognizes  in  man  is  the  Divinity  in  our 
nature,  not  the  Divinity  above  it. 

Taking  our  author^s  definition  of  the  Church,  what  is  his 
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problem  ?  ^^  The  Christian  Church  and  Social  Rebrm,"  be 
says,  are  ^Mhe  two  extremes  of  man's  existence,"  and  ^^tbe 
law  of  harmonious  cooperation  between  them  is  the  thought 
which  is  shaping  itself  in  all  enlightened  minds."  But  the  Chns- 
tian  Church  is  love,  one  of  the  three  constituent  eleoieota  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  in  its  expansion  gives  us  the  bumanitarjr  aSeo- 
tions  of  friendship,  conjugal  love,  family  sentiment,  tnd  honor. 
Here  is  one  extreme.  The  other  is  Social  Reform.  Whm 
means  a  law  of  harmonious  cooperation  between  them  ?  b  it 
the  reconciliation  of  Social  Reform  with  friendship  and  honor, 
marriage,  and  parental  and  filial  love  and  duty  ?  that  is,  to 
show  how  Social  Reform  can  be  carried  on  without  wouodiog 
these  ?  That  is  a  problem,  indeed,  but  hardlj  Mr.  Chaii- 
ning's.  Is  it  by  Social  Reform  to  provide  freer  and  fuller  scope 
for  these  humanitary  affections  ?  No  ;  for  that  would  make 
them  the  end,  and  they  are  the  inmost,  and  not  the  end,  since, 
as  the  author  expressly  tells  us,  the  outmost,  the  other  eztieme, 
is  the  end. 

The  author  says  the  Church  is  love,  opening  from  the  cen- 
tral feeluig,  love,  one  and  universal ;  and  that  the  Chorcb  is  one 
extreme,  and  Social  Reform  the  other.  The  other  extreme 
from  love  is  hatred.  If,  then,  the  Church  opens  from  love, 
Social  Reform  must  open  from  hatred.  The  law  of  harmooi- 
ous  cooperation  between  love  and  hatred  must,  then,  be  ^^  the 
thought  which  is  shaping  itself  in  all  enlightened  minds."  We 
shall  be  curious  to  see  that  thought  when  it  has  fairiy  shaped 
itself. 

^^  It  [the  State]  aspires  to  form  substantial  conditioiis  of 
comfort,  refinement,  and  beauty,  whereon  the  social  affectiopi 
may  find  materials  of  growth  and  symbolic  manifestation,  and 
whence  happiness  may  raise  the  religious  affection  in  thankful- 
ness to  the  Author  of  good."  There  is  much  here  not  easily 
reconcilable  with  some  other  things  which  have  been  said,  but 
we  let  it  pass,  for  we  are  growing  somewhat  weary.  We  re- 
mark simply  that  the  author  makes  the  happiness  derived  from 
the  world,  from  nature,  represented  by  the  State,  the  cooditioD 
of  religious  activity.  Happiness  produces  religion.  Men  are 
devout  in  proportion  a?  they  are  filled  with  this  world's  goods, 
and  ^^  their  eyes  stand  out  with  fatness  "  !  This  is  evidently 
a  new  discovery  ;  at  least,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  beet 
known  by  St.  Paul,  or  by  our  Lord.  We  have  been  ace«* 
tomed  to  expect  happiness  from  religion,  not  religion  from  hip- 
piness.     So  far  as  we  have  observed,  prosperity  is  a  far  greater 
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enemy  to  religion  than  adversity  ;  and  the  poor  and  suffering, 
the  wronged  and  afflicted,  we  have  generally  found  more  ready 
to  raise  their  hearts  in  devout  thanksgiving  to  God,  than 
those  who  want  for  nothing,  and  ^^  have  more  than  heart  can 
wish." 

^^  It  [the  University]  determines  the  relations  which  should 
interlink  the  different  departments  of  existence  ;  it  reveals  the 
method  of  a  truly  human  life."  But  what  guaranties  the  Uni- 
versity ?  On  one  side  you  have  a  blind  Church,  through  which 
streams  of  generous  and  noble  feelings  are  pouring  themselves 
in,  and  on  the  other  the  State,  equally  blind,  wielding  the 
whole  might  of  physical  power  ;  between  these  two  blind  forces 
you  place  the  University,  and  make  the  truth  and  sanctity  of 
the  one  and  the  wisdom  and  utility  of  the  other  depend  on  it 
alone.  It  is  under  no  regimen,  subject  to  no  law,  has  no  Di- 
vine revelations,  and,  even  on  your  own  principles,  no  Divine 
guidance.  Whence  is  it  to  derive  its  own  light,  and  what 
surety  have  you  that  it  will  not  be  made  the  tool  of  blind  zeal, 
or  of  equally  blind  sensuality,  and,  in  either  case,  precipitate 
you  into  the  bottomless  pit  of  error  and  corruption  ? 

^^  The  Church  gives  inspirations,  which  the  University  trans- 
lates into  ideas,  that  the  State  may  embody  them  in  deeds." 
These  inspirations  are  blind  sentimental  impulses ;  nothing 
more,  nothing  less.  What  certainty  is  there  that  the  Univer- 
sity, which  is  uninspired,  —  which  has,  at  best,  only  simple  hu- 
man intelligence,  —  will  render  them  faithfully,  and  form  them 
into  sane  ideas  ?  Is  human  intelligence  infallible  ?  has  it 
never  been  known  to  err  ?  Again,  what  certainty  is  there, 
that,  even  in  case  it  should  faithfully  render  the  inspirations,  the 
State  will  properly  embody  them  ?  The  State  represents  the 
physical  element,  what  modern  psychologists  call  sensibility,  or 
the  principle  of  sensation,  as  distinguished  from  intellection  and 
volition.  It  will  be  pushed  by  a  contrary  set  of  impulses,  those  of 
the  senses  ;  and  why  may  it  not  yield  to  these,  instead  of  labor- 
ing to  embody  in  deeds  the  ideas  the  University  translates  from 
the  sentimental  impulses  ?  Does  it  never  happen  in  actual  life 
that  both  understanding  and  will  are  led  captive  by  the  senses  ? 
May  it  not,  then,  happen,  as  it  has  often  happened,  and,  in- 
deed, has  become  a  characteristic  of  most  modern  states,  that 
the  State  will  lead  captive  the  Church  and  the  University,  and 
thus  establish  the  absolute  despotism  of  the  senses  over  both 
thought  and  conscience  i  Mr.  Channing  himself  tells  us  that 
^^  sanity,  integrity,  blessedness,  depend  upon  the  equilibrium  of 
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the  three  elements,  and  their  harmonious  action."  What  is  the 
guaranty  of  that  equilibrium  ?  It  has  been  disturbed,  and  the 
author  makes  the  evils  of  Christendom  in  the  mediaeval  ages 
flow  from  the  predominance  of  the  religious  sentiment,  the  Di- 
vine element  in  man,  that  is,  from  the  fact  that  man  and  socie- 
ty were  too  religious,  too  full  of  God,  too  subject  to  Divine  in- 
spiration. May  not  men  run  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and 
come  to  have  too  little  of  God,  and  too  much  of  the  senses,  to 
answer  to  Mr.  Channing's  beau  ideal  ?  We  grant  that  he  is 
disposed  to  ^^  give  the  devil  his  due,"  and  even  to  treat 
him  generously  ;  but  we  do  not  understand  that  he  wishes  to 
give  him  exclusive  dominion.  What  guaranty  has  he,  that,  in 
the  struggle  not  to  have  too  much  of  God,  we  may  not  get  quite 
too  much  of  the  devil  ? 

But  these  three  elements,  the  Church,  the  State,  the  Univer- 
sity, are,  in  each  man,  constitutive  of  his  nature.  Now,  as 
they  exist  in  man,  they  are  harmonized,  are  in  equilibrium,  or 
they  are  not.  If  they  are,  pray  tell  us  how  they  can  be  other- 
wise in  their  manifestations  ?  If  not,  pray  tell  us  how,  without 
something  superior  to  them,  you  can  contrive  to  reduce  their 
manifestations  to  harmony  ?  You  tell  us,  here  is  the  Church, 
as  an  element  of  human  nature,  pouring  in  a  perennial  stream 
of  inspirations  ;  here  is  the  University  to  translate  them  bto 
ideas  ;  and  here  is  the  State  to  embody  them  in  deeds.  All 
admirable,  no  doubt ;  but  they  are  too  much  or  too  little. 
Suppose  them  to  be  enough,  they  are  too  much,  for  then  no 
disruption  of  harmony  could  ever  have  occurred  ;  and  we  know, 
and  you  admit,  the  equilibrium,  the  harmony,  has  been  and  may 
be  disturbed.  If  they  are  not  psychologically  in  equilibrium, 
they  cannot  be  in  equilibrium  in  their  manifestations,  and  are 
too  little  for  your  purpose.  You  cannot  have  in  the  effect  what 
you  have  not  in  the  cause,  and  the  effect  cannot  react  oo  its 
cause,  and  develop,  perfect,  or  complete  its  causality,  as  we 
have  already  shown,  and  as  is  evident  of  itself. 

It  is,  perhaps,  but  fair  to  the  author  to  say,  that,  when  he 
speaks  of  the  Church,  the  State,  and  the  University,  as  con- 
stituent elements  of  human  nature,  he  probably  means  only 
that  they  are  the  products,  or  outward  expressions,  of  those  ele- 
ments. He  recognizes  in  man  three  elements,  which  he  calls 
love,  intellect,  power,  but  which  we  may  name,  more  intelligi- 
bly, sentiment,  intellect,  sensibility,  or  the  principle  of  sensa- 
tion. Out  of  sentiment  springs  the  Church  ;  out  of  sensi- 
bility, or  sensation,  the  State  ;  and  out  of  intellect  the  Univer- 
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,  tlie  mediator  between  the  other  two.  He  does  not  wish 
>e  three  institutions  to  be  separated,  to  exist  as  separate 
distinct  organizations,  but  wishes  them  to  be  all  harmoni- 
y  blended  in  one  association,  which  shall  be  at  once  and 
ssolubJy  Church-State-University,  —  sentiment'sensation- 
laissancej  in  the  language  of  Pierre  Leroux.  But  as  all 
;eeds  from  man,  and  is  nothing  but  the  outward  expression 
le  inward,  there  can  be  nothing  in  such  association  not  pre- 
isly  in  man  himself.  But  since  it  is  undeniable  that  the 
lents  expressed  do  not  exist  in  man  in  harmony,  in  equilib- 
1,  it  follows  inevitably,  that  there  cannot  be  the  harmony, 
equilibrium,  between  the  three  constituent  elements  of  the 
ciation,  which  is  desired  or  contemplated, 
[ere  is  the  difficulty.  Some  method  must  be  devised  by 
ih  the  harmony  or  equilibrium  may  be  restored  or  establish- 
n  the  interior  of  man.  How  is  this  to  be  done  ?  One  class 
socialists  boldly  assert  the  natura  integral  which  Chris- 
}  believe  was  lost  together  with  original  justice  by  the  fall ; 
is,  they  deny  that  there  is  any  want  of  harmony  or  equilib- 
1  in  the  interior  of  man,  and  maintain  that  all  the  elements 
Drees  of  man's  nature  are,  interiorly  considered,  nicely  bal- 
;d  and  properly  adjusted.  The  apparent  disorder  does  not 
inate  from  within,  but  proceeds  from  obstructions  without, 
le  outmost,  which  prevent  the  inmost  from  acting  itself  out 
)rding  to  its  own  laws.  Remove,  then,  obstructions  raised 
gnorance  or  craft,  and  all  will  proceed  harmoniously, 
ut  Mr.  Channing  cannot  take  this  view,  because  he  sees 
it  is  false,  knows  that  the  interior  harmony  asserted  is  a 
m,  and  no  reality  ;  and  because  he  begins  by  assuming 
all  action  is  from  within  outward,  and  that  the  toUhout  is 
the  evolution  of  the  within.  This  is  clear  from  his  defi- 
ms  which  we  have  quoted,  and  from  his  whole  system  of 
3sophy,  which  supposes  the  universe  itself  to  be  only  the 
ution  of  the  Divmity  in  progressive  series.  Since,  then, 
e  is  undeniable  disorder  and  disproportion  out  of  man,  he 
t  admit  disorder  and  disproportion  in  man.  Hence  he 
;,  ^'  In  every  man,  individual  and  collective,  these  three  ele- 
ts  exist  with  different  degrees  of  vitality  ;  and  sanity,  integ- 
blessedness,  depend  upon  their  equilibrium  and  harmonious 
)n." 

'o  restore,  establish,  or  maintain  this  equilibrium,  which  is 
ting  even  in  the  interior  of  man,  there  are  only  two  methods 
lin  the  reach  of  those  who  reject  the  supernatural.     One, 
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to  organize  the  outward  ;  but  that  will  not  do,  because  it  will  be 
only  the  image  of  the  inward.  The  other  is  to  draw  upon  the 
interior  itself ;  but  that  will  not  do,  because  from  man's  interior 
you  can  get  only  his  interior,  and  that  is  disordered  and  out 
of  proportion.  Then  it  is  obviously  necessary  to  look  beyond 
man's  actual  nature,  as  we  say,  —  beyond  man's  actual  interior 
life,  as  Mr.  Channing  says,  —  to  God,  who  is  harmony  itself, 
and  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  harmonious  life.  Hence  tbe  ne* 
cessity  of  communion  with  God,  religion,  which  Mr.  Channing 
feels,  and  strongly  asserts.  In  this  he  is  more  clear-sighted 
than  most  of  his  associates,  and  here  we  recognize  tbe  action  of 
his  religiosity. 

But  how  to  establish  this  communion,  by  means  of  which  we 
may  obtain  from  God  this  higher  life,  is  now  the  problem.  It 
is  a  difficult  one  for  Mr.  Channing,  because  he  feels  that  he 
must  con6ne  himself  to  a  natural  communion,  or,  to  be  more 
strictly  exact,  to  a  natural  medium  of  communion.  He  thinks, 
however,  that  he  has  a  natural  medium  of  supernatural  commu- 
nion, and  therefore  of  supernatural  life.  The  Church  is  the 
outward  expression  of  inward  sentiment,  that  is,  the  senti- 
ment of  love.  This  sentiment,  he  assumes,  is  the  medium 
through  which  we  commune  with  God,  or  through  which  hb 
inspirations  flow  in  to  reanimate  us.  But  this  inward  sentiment, 
which  is  a  constituent  element  of  our  nature,  without  which  we 
should  want  a  portion  of  our  nature,  and  should  not  be  men,  he 
next  assumes,  is  identically  the  One  Universal  Love,  the  prin* 
ciple  and  life  of  all  things,  the  Infinite  and  Eternal  God.  God 
being  thus  in  our  nature,  we  have  in  ourselves  the  in6nite  Source 
of  life,  to  which  we  may  recur,  and  replenish  and  enlarge  our 
lives  at  will.  Through  the  four  humanitary  afTections  named, 
we  may  constantly  receive  fresh  supplies  of  a  higher  and  better 
life.  We  met  this  same  view,  substantially,  some  time  ago, 
when  we  were  reviewing  Mr.  Parker's  Discourse  of  MaHnrsfer* 
taining  to  Religion^  and  it  is  common  to  all  our  modem  Tran- 
scendentalists.  But  this  doctrine,  which  rests  on  two  unproved 
assumptions,  does  not  relieve  the  difficulty  ;  for  the  God  sup* 
posed  is  not  the  God  out  of  man  and  above  him,  but  the  God 
in  him,  and  constitutive  of  his  nature.  Communion  with  him  ii 
only  communion  with  our  own  nature,  and,  by  simple  comman- 
ion  with  our  nature,  we  can  derive  no  life  above  it.  Wbit* 
ever  be  your  meaning  in  making  God  one  of  the  constituent  ele- 
ments of  man's  nature,  you  undoubtedly  mean  to  assert  it  in 
a  sense  which  leaves  man  distinguishable  from  God  ;  otherwise 
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make  man  God,  and  then  God  only  man,  which  of  course 
IS  you  nothing  to  your  purpose  ;  for  from  man  we  can  get 
'  man.  In  order  that  there  may  be  a  higher  life  than  man's, 
I  must  be  conceived  above  man,  and  then  man  must  be  dis- 
jished  from  God,  and  have  a  fixed  and  determinate  nature, 
^h  is  human  nature.  Grant,  then,  that  the  Divine  in  man 
1  some  sense  one  with  the  Divine  out  of  man,  one  as  to 
ice,  but  not  one  as  to  existence^  —  grant  that  the  human  does 
exhaust  the  Divine,  that  God  in  us,  as  the  being  of  our  being, 
itely  transcends  us,  and  contains  in  himself  exhaustless 
»lies  of  life,  infinitely  higher  than  the  life  man  actually  lives, 
till,  through  human  nature  as  your  medium  of  communion, 

can  derive  no  higher  life  from  him  than  your  natural  life. 

quantity  and  the  quality  of  the  life  to  be  derived  from  him 
Btermined,  not  by  the  life  he  contains  or  is,  but  by  the  na- 

and  capacity  of  the  medium  through  which  it  is  to  be  com- 
icated.  To  deny  this  would  be  to  deny  all  distinction  of 
res,  species,  and  even  of  individuals,  and  would  be  to  assert 

all  species  and  individuals  are  one,  for  they  all  live,  and 
e,  and  have  their  being  in  God,  —  all  derive  their  life,  what- 

it  is,  and  such  as  it  is,  from  God,  who  is  the  only  Source 
fe  ;  and  it  would,  furthermore,  be  to  assert,  that  man,  that 
len,  brutes,  and  even  inanimate  things,  are  God,  at  least  in 
Uia,  The  medium  of  communication  must,  then,  deter- 
!  both  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  life  communicated,  for 

gives  to  each  being  life  after  its  kind,  and  in  proportion  to 
opacity.     Then  through  a  natural  medium  man  can  receive 

God  only  his  natural  life.  Can  nature  be  a  medium  of  any 
;  larger  than  itself?  Of  course  not. 
^e  here  pass  over  the  author's  doctrine  of  Divine  Hu- 
ty.  Be  it  that  our  natural  life  is  Divine,  still,  to  obtain 
)  than  we  already  have  by  nature,  we  mu^t  have  a  higher 
a  natural  medium  of  communion.  Here  is  the  grand  de- 
in  Mr.  Channing's  system.  He  gains  nothing  by  asserting 
dentity  of  one  element  of  man's  nature  with  the  Divine,  for 
assertion  either  represents  man  as  God,  or  it  does  not.  If 
es,  it  asserts  that  God  is  man,  and  then  he  contains  no 
!  than  man,  and  man  can  have  no  higher  life  than  he  has  ; 

does  not,  the  Divine  element  in  man  is  not  the  infinite 
,  but  determinate  human  existence,  and  therefore  precisely 

we  mean  by  human  nature,  —  man  existing,  —  and  can  be 
nedium  of  only  the  proper  determinate  life  of  humanity, 
t  the  author  wants  is  a  superhuman  life  for  man,  —  God  su- 
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pernaturally  present  in  man,  elevating  him  above  bis  nature,  and 
enabling  him  to  live,  intellectually  and  morally,  a  life  above  his 
natural  life.  This  is  what  he  wants,  —  what,  day  and  night,  he  is 
seeking  with  untiring  perseverance,  with  a  zeal  which  we  honor, 
with  a  singleness  of  purpose  which  we  reverence,  and  with  an 
earnestness  which  is  worthy  of  all  praise.  He  wants  to  live  in 
a  higher  and  more  intimate  communion  with  God.  Unhappily, 
his  Rationalistic  education  has  led  him  to  suppose  that  the  me- 
dium of  this  communion  must  be  natural.  We  say  mediumj  for 
we  do  not  doubt  that  he  recognizes  the  necessity  of  a  super- 
natural life.  It  is  not  the  need  of  supernatural  life  he  denies, 
but  the  need  of  a  supernatural  medium  of  its  communication. 
He  supposes  that  God  must  have  made  man's  nature  the  ade- 
quate medium  of  all  the  good  man  can  need  or  receive.  Hence, 
instead  of  asking  whether  God  has  provided  a  supernatural  me- 
dium for  the  communication  of  supernatural  life,  he  wastes  his 
fine  feelings,  his  noble  intellect,  and  bis  great  energies,  in  the 
vain  endeavour  to  obtain  that  life  through  association  or  the 
communion  of  humanity,  which  compels  him  to  turn  for  ever 
within  the  sphere  of  that  very  nature  above  which  it  is  his  ear- 
nest endeavour  to  rise.  He  is  unwilling  to  admit  any  extra  or 
5iip6r-human  medium  of  life.  Thus  it  is,  he  makes  the  Church, 
the  State,  and  the  University  open  from  elements  of  human 
nature,  the  simple  expression  of  man's  interior  life.  Doubtless 
he  holds  that  they  have  a  Divine  origin,  and  would  regard  us  as 
misapprehending  or  misrepresenting  him,  if  we  should  assert 
that  he  makes  them  purely  human  creations  ;  but  they  are  from 
God  only  mediately,  through  the  medium  of  man's  nature,  which 
makes  them  pure  human  creations,  in  the  only  sense  in  which 
any  thing  can  be  a  purely  human  creation.  Here  is  the  source 
of  his  difficulty. 

That  these  institutions  —  or  leaving  out  the  University  as  a 
separate  institution,  for  it  is  integral  in  the  Church — are  for  man, 
and  respond  to  deep  and  indestructible  wants  of  his  soul,  and  of 
his  body,  we  of  course  do  not  question.  But  that  they  open  from 
our  nature,  are  simply  the  expression  of  these  wants,  is  a  mere 
assumption, — an  assumption  which  cannot  be  proved,  and  which, 
if  it  could  be,  would  entirely  destroy  their  value  ;  for,  with  all 
deference  to  Mr.  Channing,  the  end  of  man  is  not  to  exprea 
himself y  —  to  give  outness  to  his  thoughts,  sentiments,  and  sen- 
sations, or  to  embody  them  in  institutions.  The  expression  can 
never  be  the  end,  because,  if  the  being  is  reasonable,  it  must  be 
for  something,  —  there  must  be  a  propter  quern  of  the  expression. 
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)  deny  this  would  be  to  deny  reason  itself.     Man  cannot,  in 

:  Providentia^  live  his  normal,  natural  life  without  the  State, 

his  supernatural.  Divine  life  without  the  Church  ;  but  what 

)ves  that  both  have  not  been  instituted  for  man  by  his  Crea- 

and  his  Redeemer,  instead  of  having  sprung  out  of  man's 

n  nature  ?     Christians  assert  this ;  only  a  few  men   assert 

I  contrary,  and  they  are  in  general  more  remarkable  for  their 

Id  theorizing   than    for  their  science  or  practical  wisdom. 

isertion  for  assertion,  the  assertion  of  the  former,  even  at  the 

ry  lowest,  is  worth  as  much  as  the  assertion  of  the  latter. 

ly  we  ask  Mr.  Channing  to  reflect  on  this  } 

It  is  no  part  of  our  purpose  in  these  remarks  to  throw  the 

lurch  in  Mr.  Channing's  face,  for  our  design  has  been  to  test 

>  system  by  principles  which  he  himself  admits  or  must  admit 

a  philosopher.     To  us,  who  occupy  the  high  stand-point  of 

itholicity,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  his  only  recourse  for  the  higher 

3  he  wants,  and  which  he  feels  that  he  must  have,  is  the  Church, 

3  supernaturally  constituted  medium  of  supernatural  hfe, — that 

in  Christian  language,  grace.     He  wishes  to  secure  the  su- 

rnatural  life,  and  without  superseding  the  necessity  of  human 

brt.     God  doubtless  could  —  we  certainly  know  no  reason 

ly  he  could  not — communicate  a  supernatural  life,  immediately, 

thout  the  Church  ;  but  if  he  communicated  it  immediately,  he 

)uld  not  communicate  it  through  nature  ;  for  to  communicate 

through  nature,  even  if  that  were  possible,  would  be  to  com- 

jnicate  it  mediately.     Moreover,  if  he  communicated  it  im- 

sdiately,  there  would  be  no  sphere  of  human  activity  in  attain- 

5  it.     We  could  only  long  for  it,  and  wait  passively  for  its 

•mmunication.     If  it  is  to  be  obtained  by  us,  and  we  are  to 

ve  any  part  in  obtaining  it,  any  merit  in  living  it,  there  must 

!  a  medium  to  which  we  can  apply)  and  through  which  we 

n  regularly  obtain  it, — that  is,  there  must  be  the  Church.   The 

liurch  is  not  needed  by  God  to  enable  him  to  communicate 

e  life,  but  by  us,  as  a  regular  medium  of  obtaining  it. 

The  Church  lives  a  supernaturally  Divine  life,  for  she  is  the 

)dy  of  Him  who  is  "  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life,"  —  who 

IS  life  in  himself,  and  giveth  life  to  all  who  come  unto  him. 

y  communion  with  her  we  commune  supernaturally  with  God, 

e  exhaustless  Source  of  life,  and  from  him,  through  her,  de- 

ve  supernatural  life.     This  is  precisely  what  Mr.  Channing 

ants.     This  meets  and  removes  every  difficulty  he  feels,  and 

ves  him  all,  and  more  than  all,  he  seeks.     Let  it  be,  that,  by 

hat  Leroux  calls  ^^  the  Communion  of  Humanity,"  he  can 
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obtain  a  Divine  life  ;  this  does  not  diminish  that  life,  but  gives 
a  superabundant  life,  —  opens  to  him  a  life  still  more  Divine,  a 
truly  supernatural  life,  by  which  man  is  raised  to  a  higher  par- 
ticipation of  the  Divine  nature  here,  with  the  promise  of  a 
still  higher  participation  of  that  nature  in  the  lumen  glorim^  or 
beatific  vision  hereafter.  God,  in  giving  us  his  Church  as  the 
supernatural  medium' of  supernatural  life,  does  not  make  the  life 
we  receive  by  natural  communion  less  Divine,  but  provides  for 
us  a  life  Diviner  still,  and  without  which  the  natural  life  wants  a 
purpose,  is  inadequate  to  our  good,  and  can  never  conduct  to 
the  glory  for  which  our  God  in  his  superabundant  goodness  des« 
lined  us.  In  nature,  God  is  a  beneficent  Creator,  a  just  Sov- 
ereign, an  inflexible  Judge  ;  in  the  Church,  he  is  our  loving 
Father,  our  compassionate  Redeemer,  our  warm  personal  Friend, 
who  is  touched  with  our  infirmities,  who  pleads  our  cause  as  his 
own,  and  holds  us  ever  in  the  arms  of  his  mfinite  tenderness  and 
love. 

There  are  other  things  in  the  extracts  we  have  made  oo  which 
we  should  like  to  comment,  but  we  have  exhausted  our  space, 
and  must  reserve  them,  with  the  remainder  of  the  Discourse,  for 
a  future  occasion.  We  have  commented  freely,  not  with  as- 
perity, on  Mr.  Channing's  statements,  —  not,  we  assure  him, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  him  pain,  but  for  the  purpose  of  point- 
ing out  to  him  and  his  Socialistic  friends,  how  vague  and  confused 
is  the  thought,  how  loose  and  uncertain  the  expression,  of  mod- 
ern Socialism.  This  Discourse  is  a  fair  specimen.  He  has 
written  it  with  care,  and  has  weighed  with  more  than  ordinary 
attention  the  words  he  has  used.  The  contradictions  and  coo- 
fusion  we  have  pointed  out,  whether  in  the  thought  or  the  ex« 
pression,  belong  to  the  system,  not  to  the  writer.  We  are 
aware  that  his  friends  accuse  him  of  being  loose  and  illogical  ; 
but  we  are  equally  well  aware,  that,  if,  in  this  respect,  he  appears 
to  disadvantage  by  their  side,  it  is  only  because  he  is  really  more 
logical  and  consistent  than  they,  and  because  his  vision  is  clearer 
and  more  comprehensive  than  theirs.  He  is  more  faithful  to 
the  system,  and  better  aware  than  they  of  its  defects  without 
religion.  He  has  tried  to  harmonize  their  conceptions  with  the 
Christian,  and  to  give  some  sort  of  completeness  to  them.  It 
is  his  endeavour  to  render  Socialism  religious  and  systematic, 
that  has  involved  him  in  the  inextricable  mazes  of  contradiction 
and  absurdity.  If  his  mind  had  not  been  in  some  sense  religious, 
and  more  than  ordinarily  logical,  he  could  never  have  made 
Socialism  appear  so  utterly  irreligious  and  absurd.  If  bis  state- 
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3nt  is,  throughout,  irreligious,  illogical,  and  absurd,  it  is  be« 
use  such  was  the  intrinsic  character  of  what  he  had  to  state. 

less  ingenuous  writer,  a  more  sophistical  mind,  would  have 
Dssed  over  some  things,  and  suppressed  others,  and  made  his 
itement  appear  more  consistent  to  the  superficial ;  but  he  would 
ve  been  less  faithful,  and  been  more  wanting  in  that  higher 
;ic  which  shrinks  from  no  conclusions  that  follow  from  its 
emises.  Let  no  man  charge  the  absurdity  to  Mr.  Channing's 
Itement,  and  let  every  one  know  that  he  is  just  to  the  system, 
r.  Channing  is  no  every-day  man,  and  no  man  of  his  school 
s  clearer  or  more  comprehensive  views,  though  some  may 

more  adroit  sophists.  He  is  inferior  in  learning  to  few  of 
em,  perhaps  to  none  of  them,  unless  it  be  Mr.  Parker,  to 
lom  he  is  far  superior  in  candor,  ingenuousness,  and  innate 
verence  for  truth  and  sanctity.  Indeed,  his  views  are  so  clear 
d  comprehensive,  and  his  sense  of  religion  so  strong,  that  we 
ve  little  doubt  that  he  will  soon  leave  his  school  behind  him, 
d  seek  what  his  heart  craves  and  his  mind  needs,  where  alone 
can  be  found,  in  the  Church  of  God. 


RT.  VI.  —  The  Saints  and  Servants  of  God.  1 .  The  Lives 
of  the  Companions  of  St.  Philip  ^eri^  the  First  Fathers  of  the 
Oratory.  New  York  :  Edward  Dunigan.  1848.  12mo. 
pp.  336. 

The  Life  of  the  Venerable  Father  Claver^  S.  J, ,  Apostle  of 
the   West  Indies ;  and  Memoirs  of  the  Religious  Life  of 
Cardinal  Odeschalchij  S.  J.   New  York  :  The  same.    1849. 
12mo.     pp.  421. 

We  are  happy  to  learn,  that,  contrary  to  an  announcement 
ade  some  months  since,  the  series  of  Lives  of  the  Saints  and 
srvants  of  God,  commenced  by  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Faber,  or,  as 
3  should  say,  Father  Wilfrid,  is  to  be  continued,  and  here- 
ler  under  the  direction  and  responsibility  of  the  English  Ora- 
rians  established  at  Maryvale,  to  which  congregation  Father 
nifrid,  and  those  associated  with  him  at  St.  Wilfrid's,  are  now 
tached.  The  English  Oratorians  are  placed  under  Mr.  New- 
an,  as  their  Father  Superior  ;  and  we  take  this  occasion  to 
irrect  a  false  impression  which  some  entertain  with  regard  to 
ir  feelings  towards  this  distinguished  convert  from  Anglican- 
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ism.  We  have  had  no  controversy  with  Mr.  Newman  person- 
ally, and  have  never  found  the  least  fault  with  any  thing  be  has 
written  since  his  conversion.  The  work  of  his  which  we  re- 
viewed was  written,  and  in  great  part  printed,  before  be  became 
a  Catholic,  while  he  was  in  transitu  from  error  to  trutb  ;  and  we 
censured  it,  not  because  we  had  any  lack  of  confidence  in  him, 
but  solely  because  those  without,  perhaps  maliciously,  and 
some  few  within,  inconsiderately,  insisted  that  we  should  receive 
it  as  a  Catholic  book,  to  which  appeal  might  be  made  as  author- 
ity on  Catholic  theology.  For  Mr.  Newman  personally, 
especially  as  the  humble  and  devout  Catholic,  as  the  pious  and 
laborious  Catholic  priest,  and  Superior  of  a  religious  congrega- 
tion, we  have,  and  have  had,  no  feelings  which  his  warmest 
friends  and  most  enthusiastic  admirers  could  wish  changed. 

We  regard  the  establishment  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Ora- 
tory in  England  as  among  the  few  consoling  events  of  our  times, 
and  as  promising  great  good  to  the  cause  of  Catholicity  in  Great 
Britain,  and  consequently  in  our  own  country.  A  common 
origin,  a  common  language,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  similar  insti- 
tutions, manners,  and  customs,  make  us,  and  will  long  preserve 
us,  and  Great  Britain,  morally  and  intellectually,  one  people,  and 
the  conversion  of  the  two  countries  must,  in  the  main,  go  on 
pari  passu.  The  great  obstacle  to  the  conversion  of  either  is 
Anglo-Saxon  pride,  and  especially  pride  of  intellect.  Contro- 
versy, however  able,  learned,  conclusive,  or  judiciously  man- 
aged, can  effect  little  beyond  protecting  the  weak  among  our- 
selves from  the  incursions  of  those  without.  It  cannot  reach 
the  seat  of  the  evil.  The  intellect  must  be  humbled,  and  that 
can  be  humbled  only  through  the  heart,  —  only  by  making  men 
feel  their  own  moral  weakness,  their  own  sinfulness,  and  need 
of  a  Redeemer  and  Saviour.  Our  hopes  for  the  conversion  of 
(England  and  of  this  country  also  arise,  not  from  the  number  of 
converts,  distinguished  or  undistinguished,  who  are  almost  daily 
returning  to  Catholic  faith  and  unity,  but  from  the  increasing 
power,  the  deeper  piety,  the  bolder  tone,  and  greater  spiritual 
energy,  which  we  witness  in  the  American  and  English  Catholic 
population  themselves.  In  some  quarters  we  may,  indeed,  see 
a  miserable  namby-pambyism,  a  disposition  to  pare  Catholicity 
down  to  its  smallest  possible  dimensions,  born  of  penal  laws  and 
a  mistaken  loyalty ;  but,  in  general.  Catholics  are  no  longer 
afraid  or  ashamed  to  be  Catholics  in  a  large  and  generous  seoie, 
and  to  aspire  to  the  highest  and  richest  forms  of  Catholic  life. 
This  is,  indeed,  encouraging  ;  for  when  once  our  Catholic  pop- 
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ulatioD  is  filled  with  the  Catholic  spirit,  and  becomes  assiduous 
in  the  practice  of  Catholic  piety,  its  prayers  for  the  conversion 
of  unbelievers  and  heretics  will  be  beard,  and  God  will  grant 
any  thing  in  answer  to  their  devout  and  charitable  requests. 

It  is  on  the  principle  we  here  express  or  imply  that  the  Eng- 
lish Oratorians  seem  to  us  resolved  to  proceed.  They  are 
nearly  all  converts  from  Anglicanism  ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that,  generally,  they  have  been  drawn  to  the  Church 
through  the  force  of  her  asceticism.  They  were  shaken  in  their 
heresy  and  schism,  not  by  the  study  of  Catholic  dogmatics,  or 
works  of  controversy,  but  by  the  influence,  under  God,  of  Cath- 
olic ascetic  literature.  They  set  out  with  an  earnest  desire  to  be 
holy  men,  —  humble,  devout  Christians, — and  they  were  obliged 
to  look  for  the  models  of  what  they  would  be  in  another  com- 
munion than  their  own.  They  sighed  for  the  Catholic  life. 
They  sought  help  from  our  spiritual  works,  and  especially  from 
the  study  of  the  lives  of  the  Saints.  They  soon  perceived,  that, 
as  they  could  find  examples  of  the  saintly  life  only  in  the  Cath- 
olic Church,  it  was  idle  to  hope  to  imitate  those  examples  out 
of  her  communion.  Anglicanism  had  no  Saints,  and  the  stream 
of  holy  life  had  ceased  to  flow  in  England  at  the  Reformation. 
Anglicanism  could  not,  then,  be  the  Church  of  God,  —  could  not 
introduce  her  children  into  ^' the  communion  of  Saints."  Their 
previous  studies,  their  dispositions,  and  the  motives  which  had 
brought  them  into  the  Church,  peculiarly  fitted  them  to  exert, 
after  their  conversion,  the  kind  of  influence  most  needed  by 
their  countrymen  and  ours,  by  causing  them  to  aspire  to  sanctity, 
—  to  be  humble,  devout,  earnest  Christians,  rather  than  learned 
dogmatists  or  skilful  controversialists.  They  embraced  Catho- 
licity under  its  aspect  of  sanctity,  rather  than  under  its  as- 
pect of  truth,  — as  it  addressed  itself  to  the  heart  and  conscience, 
rather  than  simply  as  it  addressed  itself  to  the  intellect.  Con- 
sequently, they  must  naturally  labor  to  present  it  under  that 
aspect,  and  as  it  appeals  to  the  heart  and  conscience,  which  is 
the  aspect  under  which  it  must  always  be  most  powerful  to  sub- 
due the  pride  of  the  intellect,  and  to  make  men  lovers  of  the 
truth. 

The  English  Oratorians  could  not  belter  express  their  own 
Catholic  feelings,  or  better  serve  the  cause  of  Catholic  truth, 
than  by  such  a  series  of  biographies  of  the  Saints  and  Servants 
of  God  as  was  projected  and  commenced  by  Father  Wilfrid. 
We  do  not  want  dogmatical  works,  we  do  not  want  controver- 
sial works  ;  for  in  either  of  those  departments  we  are  well  sup- 
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plied  ;  but  all  who  read  only  the  English  language  do  want 
works  adapted  to  the  great  body  of  the  faithful,  which  shall  at 
once  interest  their  feelings,  engage  their  attention,  instruct  them 
in  the  ethics  of  their  religion,  stimulate  their  Catholic  practices, 
and  excite  and  nourish  their  piety.  Such  works  are  the  Lives 
of  the  Saints  and  Servants  of  God.  They  are  niore  interesting 
than  tales  of  fiction,  more  instructive  to  the  people  than  simple 
didactic  works,  and  are  admitted  to  belong  to  the  roost  profit- 
able species  of  spiritual  reading.  In  reading  them  we  gain  more 
than  is  in  the  books  themselves  ;  we  gain  the  prayers  and  inter- 
cessions of  the  Saints  whose  lives  we  read.  We  are  gratefiil, 
in  behalf  of  our  countrymen  and  of  our  children,  that  the  good 
Fathers  have  directed  their  attention  to  supplying  one  of  our 
greatest  literary  wants  ;  and  we  hope  the  Catholic  public  will 
duly  appreciate  and  reward  their  noble  and  pious  undertaking. 

The  two  volumes  before  us  contain,  indeed,  not  the  lives  of 
canonized  Saints,  but  exceedingly  interesting  bionaphies  of 
saintly  men.  The  first  volume  named  is  properly  the  pendant 
to  the  Life  of  St.  Philip  Neri,  the  founder  of  the  Congregation 
of  the  Oratory.     We  make  an  extract  from  the  Preface  : — 

"  Wonderful  indeed  is  the  variety  of  the  saints  of  Grod  I  The 
reader  will  easily  perceive  a  striking  difference  between  the  holineas 
portrayed  in  this  volume  and  what  has  been  exhibited  in  others. 
Not  as  though  any  comparison  were  to  be  instituted  between  them 
for  the  purpose  of  disparaging  either.  God  forbid  that  we  should 
have  the  miserable  temerity  to  judge  otherwise  than  with  loving  rev- 
erence of  the  diversities  of  graces,  ministries,  ai^d  operations  which 
the  Holy  Ghost  vouchsafes  to  work  in  the  Church ;  for  in  the  Lives 
of  the  Saints,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  '  the  manifestation  of  the  Spirit 
is  given  to  every  man  unto  profit,'  while  they  behold  Him  *  divid- 
ing to  every  one  according  as  He  will.'  One  while,  we  see  St 
Joseph  of  Cupertino,  St.  Philip's  special  devotee,  flying  through  the 
air  from  altar  to  altar,  from  picture  to  picture,  in  Anisi,  Foesom- 
brone,  and  Osimo,  in  strange,  unearthly  raptures,  a  continual  object 
of  the  wise  jealousy  and  vigilant  discretion  of  the  Holy  InquisitiGD, 
and  yet  uniting  with  this  marvellous  life  the  most  illustrious  exam- 
ple of  humble  virtues,  solid  piety,  and  the  punctilious  sanctificatioo 
of  ordinary  actions,  and  an  eccentric  playfulness  and  manner  of 
speech,  which  seem  as  though  they  had  been  caught  from  his  special 
devotion  to  St.  Philip.  Another  while,  we  behold  the  heroic  virtues 
of  the  great  St.  Vincent  of  Paul,  who,  with  some  exaggeration,  is 
said,  like  St.  John  the  Baptist,  hardly  ever  to  have  worked  a  miracle 
in  his  life,  but  whose  life  was  his  miracle,  from  the  variety  and  great- 
ness of  his  charitable  enterprises,  and  his  union  of  interior  reeMlec- 
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tion,  poverty  of  spirit,  and  simplicity  with  outward  duties  which  were 
enough  to  have  overwhelmed  any  one  hut  himself.  Yet  in  both  St. 
Joseph  and  St.  Vincent  ^  one  and  the  same  Spirit  worketh  all  these 
things/  dividing  His  *  prophecies,  miracles,  graces  of  healings, 
helps,  governments,  kinds  of  tongues,  interpretations  of  speeches,' 
separately  or  conjointly,  according  to  His  own  good  pleasure  ;  and 
while  one  person  is  called  to  imitate  this  and  another  to  imitate  that, 
the  efiect  of  all  ilipon  the  mind  of  a  pious  and  believing  reader  is  to 
make  him  cry  out  with  St.  Philip,  '  O,  who  can  tell  the  beauty  of  a 
soul  in  grace  ?'  and  so  to  make  him  yearn  with  unutterable  longings 
for  the  vision  of  Uncreated  Beauty  which  shall  constitute  the  ever- 
lasting bliss  of  the  true  disciples  of  the  Cross. 

*'  Wonderful  indeed  is  God  in  His  saints ;  and  while  the  air  is 
darkening  with  His  judgments,  and  men's  hearts  are  failing  them 
because  of  the  things  that  are  coming  upon  the  earth,  how  naturally 
does  the  Catholic  turn  to  the  records  of  His  mercies  and  the  consol- 
ing manifestations  of  His  grace  in  the  Lives  of  the  Saints,  not  so 
much  to  bury  himself  in  the  interesting  study,  and  thus  selfishly  for- 
get the  heartbreaking  work  that  is  going  on  around  him,  as  to  give 
fresh  nerve  to  his  courage,  to  gain  fresh  incentives  to  intercessory 
prayer,  and  to  see  more  clearly  how  the  troubles  of  the  Church  and 
of  its  visible  Head  have  been  in  all  ages  regarded  by  the  good  as  so 
many  additional  calls,  not  to  the  common  attainments  of  ordinary 
virtue,  but  to  the  rough  roads  and  stony  heights  of  arduous  perfec- 
tion, and  heroic  faith,  and  an  utter  weaning  from  all  created  love. 
O  Patria,  Patria  I  may  the  exile  cry,  how  fair  is  the  vision  of  thy 
far-off  fields !  May  I  not  even  bless  God  for  the  misery  and  the 
wretchedness,  for  the  darkness  and  the  strife,  for  the  treachery  and 
the  unkindliness,  which  only  serve  to  keep  my  eye  more  steadfastly 
turned  on  thine  eternal  peace,  to  detach  me  from  this  joyless  earth, 
and  to  awaken  in  me  the  sweetly  venturous  hope  that  even  I  may 
dare  to  follow  by  some  one  of  the  luminous  tracks  which  the  saints 
of  God  have  left  still  glowing  across  this  wilderness  of  trial  ?  Bless- 
ed are  they  who  read  in  this  temper,  and  who  learn  day  by  day  to 
set  a  price  upon  one  degree  of  sanctifying  grace  far  above  all  the 
joys  and  honors  and  reputation  of  the  world,  —  far,  too,  above  the  ful- 
filment of  the  schemes  for  the  good  of  others  for  which  they  have 
fondly  toiled,  and,  what  is  more,  above  the  supernatural  gifls  and 
unearthly  privileges  of  the  wonder-workers  of  the  Church,  who 
gained  those  gif\s  by  being  zealous  first  of  all  for  the  better  gifts  of 
charity,  —  a  charity  that  ever  burned  most  brightly  and  most  sweetly 
in  submission  and  holy  self-abjection."  —  pp.  xvi.  -  xx. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  interest  to  be  found  in  this  volume, 
we  copy  entire  the  Life  of  Father  Agostino  Manni,  which  we 
very  much  admire. 
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*'  Agostino  Manni  was  born  at  Cantiano,  in  the  Duchy  of  UiImdo. 
In  his  early  youth  he  applied  himself  eagerly  to  the  study  of  letten, 
but  somewhat  neglected  the  fervent  practices  of  a  devout  life ;  being 
seduced  by  the  attractions  of  the  world  into  many  of  the  faults  of  the 
thoughtless  and  the  gay.  It  pleased  Almighty  God  to  rouse  him 
from  this  state  of  tepidity  by  showing  him  one  night  in  a  dream  a 
frightful  abyss  of  flames,  where  the  souls  in  purgatory  were  sv/Sa* 
ing  dreadful  torments.  Agostino  was  horror-struck  at  witneasiog 
the  terrible  chastisement  inflicted  on  those  small  faults  of  which  be 
had  hitherto  thought  so  lightly.  In  his  alarm  he  had  recourse  with 
filial  confidence  to  Mary ;  he  threw  himself  at  her  feet  without  delay, 
and  made  her  an  irreclaimable  offering  of  his  heart.  In  this  moment 
of  grace  he  bitterly  repented  of  all  his  past  indifierence,  and  vigor- 
ously resolved  upon  a  thorough  change  in  his  mode  of  life.  With 
this  good  beginning  he  entered  in  all  earnestness  upon  a  virtuous 
course,  and  with  the  blessing  of  his  most  holy  Mother  he  embraced 
the  Institute  of  the  Oratory,  of  which,  as  St.  Philip  used  to  say,  our 
Lady  was  the  Mother  and  the  guide.  Agostino  begged  the  grace  of 
loving  God  through  the  intercession  of  Mary,  oAen  repeating  this 
little  prayer  in  Italian  verse  :  — 

'  Mary,  deign  my  heart  to  move 
With  thy  pure  and  holy  love.' 

He  experienced  such  happy  effects  from  his  confidence  in  our  Blese- 
ed  Lady,  that  he  used  to  say,  ^  A  soul  that  has  a  true  devotion  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin  has  the  greatest  blessing  a  mortal  creature  can 
enjoy.^     It  was  his  delight  to  collect  from  the  Sacred  Scriptures 
and  from  the  Fathers  all  the  various  titles  with  which  he  could  weave 
a  garland  to  Mary^s  praise.     With  these  he  composed  devout  canti- 
cles, which  he  loved  to  repeat  himself  and  to  teach  to  others.    He 
was  in  the  habit  of  presenting,  as  it  were,  before  the  eyes  of  Maty  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth ;  and  with  a  tender  compassion  for  the  many 
unfortunate  creatures  who  were  living,  some  in  the  darkness  of  infi- 
delity, others  in  the  errors  of  heresy,  and  others  again  in  the  mire 
of  their  own  sins,  he  would  earnestly  entreat  her  to  implore  for 
them  of  her  only  Son  light  and  grace  to  free  themselves  from  their 
misery,  and  to  participate  in  the  blessings  of  the  incarnation.    Some- 
times contemplating  her  with  her  Divine  Son  in  her  arms,  he  begged, 
by  the  sweet  and  tender  love  with  which  she  caressed  the  Blessed 
Child,  that  she  would  deign  to  embrace  all  sinners,  annonpt  whom 
the  humble  priest  reckoned  himself  the  most  unworthy.     He  com- 
posed a  chaplet  of  simple  and  touching  ejaculations  to  Mary,  which 
he  recited  himself  with  great  devotion,  and  taught  to  all  his  peai- 
tents.     This  little  rosary  was  afterwards  generally  used  by  the  pub- 
lic, and  was  printed  with  his  other  spiritual  exercises.    One  of  Ajeoi- 
tino^s  favorite  devotions  was  to  place  himself  in  the  presence  of  God, 
and  imagine  himself  at  the  point  of  death.     He  used  to  repeat  with 
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devout  attentioD  the  recommeDdation  of  a  departing  soul,  and  then 
he  represented  to  himself  his  sweet  Mother,  whom  he  had  so  often 
invoked  in  life,  assisting  him  by  her  powerful  aid  in  this  awful  mo- 
ment of  death.  ^  Pray  for  us  sinners,  now  and  at  the  hour  of  our 
death/  He  excited  himself  to  a  filial  confidence  in  her ;  he  remind- 
ed her,  that,  whilst  she  was  the  Mother  of  God,  she  was  also  the 
Mother  and  the  advocate  of  sinners  ;  to  her,  he  said,  was  confided 
the  administration  of  mercy,  and  to  her  he  intrusted  the  interests  of 
his  soul,  imploring  her  to  receive  his  spirit  in  these  words  of  Holy 
Church :  — 

*  O  Mary  Mother,  full  of  grace, 
Mother  of  clemency  and  peace, 
Protect  us  from  our  evil  foe, 
And  bliss  at  death  on  us  bestow.' 

Thus  did  he  constantly  prepare  for  his  final  appearance  before  the 
judgment-seat  of  God.  The  sweet  memory  of  his  blessed  Mother 
seemed  to  be  his  greatest  consolation  ;  he  never  allowed  a  day  to 
pass  without  making  some  pious  remembrance  of  her,  and  he  of\en 
exclaimed  aloud,  '  Comfort  me.  Mother  of  God  I '  Well  might 
Agostino  say,  Fencnmf  mihi  omnia  bona  pariter  cum  illa^  —  *All 
good  things  have  come  to  me  with  her ' ;  for  her  benign  assistance 
facilitated  his  progress  in  perfection,  and  she  it  was  who  renewed 
his  fervor  in  a  spiritual  life. 

"When  Agostino  first  entered  the  Congregation,  he  could  not  under- 
stand how  the  holy  father,  under  an  exterior  of  so  much  simplicity, 
could  conceal  so  exalted  a  sanctity.  He  aflerwards  confessed  that 
he  often  felt  an  inward  misgiving  lest  others  should  be  scandalized 
by  the  ridiculous  actions  they  saw  the  Saint  perform.  But  when 
more  fully  enlightened  by  God,  he  clearly  saw  that  this  conduct  re- 
sulted from  the  most  perfect  humility,  which  made  St  Philip  desire 
to  attract  nothing  but  contempt  and  to  lose  all  credit  for  sanctity. 
He  then  comprehended  the  meaning  of  a  maxim  he  had  oflen  heard 
from  the  lips  of  the  man  of  God,  that  '  he  who  cannot  bear  the  loss 
of  his  own  honor  and  reputation  will  never  advance  in  spiritual 
life.'  Another  favorite  saying  of  the  Saint's  was,  that  *  external  per- 
fection, separated  from  the  love  of  Gpd  and  contempt  of  the  world, 
is  like  a  tree  overburdened  with  leaves,  which  receives  no  nourish- 
ment from  the  root,  and  consequently  in  the  heat  of  temptation  falls 
to  the  ground.'  St.  Philip  was  far  from  leaving  uncultivated  the 
good  dispositions  of  his  disciple ;  he  exercised  him  especially  in  all 
kinds  of  mortification  ;  and  Agostino,  alluding  to  the  tact  and  skill  of 
the  holy  father  in  mortifying  both  himself  and  others,  thus  writes  of 
him :  *  He  had  a  thousand  wonderful  arts  and  inventions,  by  which 
he  eradicated  from  the  soul  every  vestige  of  self-will,  and  prepared 
therein  an  abode  for  the  grace  of  God.' 

"  Agostino  had  a  singular  love  and  esteem  for  the  holy  exercise  of 
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prayer,  and,  meditating  upon  the  blessed  effects  it  produces  in  t 
soul,  he  used  to  say,  *  Every  thing  depends  upon  thinking  of  God 
and  praying  to  Him ' ;  and,  explaining  himself,  he  added,  ^  While 
we  pray,  we  amend  our  lives,  we  regulate  our  conduct,  and  we  wash 
away  all  the  stains  of  our  souls ;  for  the  spirit  of  prayer  suflfers  noth- 
ing sordid  or  impure  to  remain  within  us/  He  was  in  the  habit  of 
beginning  his  meditation  by  placing  himself  in  the  presence  of  the 
Eternal  Father.  He  then  made  acts  of  profound  adoration  and  hu- 
mility, putting  no  trust  in  himself,  but  confiding  with  a  simple  fiuth 
in  the  goodness  of  God,  and  saying,  ^  Eternal  Father,  behold,  I  come 
before  Thee,  sent  by  Thy  only  Son,  the  Divine  Object  of  Thy  ever- 
lasting love,  and  the  Source  of  all  my  hope.  He  it  is  who  begi 
Thee  to  grant  me  this  grace ;  I  come  in  His  Name,  and  I  bring  my 
credentials,  written  with  His  sacred  Blood.  Behold  and  read,  for 
therein  wilt  Thou  find  that  He  bestows  upon  me  His  infinite  merits. 
I  have  accepted  them ;  in  justice,  therefore.  Thou  wilt  not  refuse  me 
what  I  ask.  He  has  given  me  all  things ;  His  merits  are  no  longer 
His,  for  He  has  referred  them  all  to  me.'  Agostino  said,  *  I  have 
no  fear  of  not  obtaining  my  petitions,  when  I  remember  Thy  promise 
of  the  Gospel,  ^^  If  you  ask  the  Father  any  thing  in  My  name.  He 
will  give  it  you."  '  ^  Still,'  he  added,  *  we  must  be  careful  not  to 
hinder  the  blessings  of  Grod  by  our  own  evil  dispositions.  And  there 
is  one  obstacle  to  the  merciful  designs  of  God,  against  which  we  are 
little  on  our  guard ;  and  that  is  a  certain  hardness  of  heart,  which 
makes  us  omit  to  offer  up  prayers  for  our  neighbour,  and  which 
causes  our  Lord  (so  to  speak)  to  show  a  hardness  of  heart  towards 
us.'  He  liked  not  to  hear  of  persons  seeking  for  spiritual  sweet- 
ness in  prayer ;  but  he  laid  down  as  a  rule,  that  our  great  object  ought 
to  be  the  overcoming  of  our  passions,  and  therefore  we  should  try 
to  leave  our  meditation  more  patient  and  humble,  more  meek  and 
gentle,  than  we  went  to  it.'  Comparing  praying  to  fighting,  he 
said,  *  The  soldier  does  not  expect  to  feel  pleasure  when  he  fights, 
but  he  strives  to  conquer.'  He  quoted  upon  this  subject  the  words 
of  an  eminent  servant  of  God,  who  said,  *  I  have  ever  reputed  and 
do  repute  it  a  great  thing,  to  know  how  to  abound  in  Grod ;  the  rea- 
son is,  because  thus  humility  may  be  practised  with  much  reverence. 
But  a  greater  thing  I  have  considered,  and  do  consider,  the  know- 
ledge of  abstaining  from  God  ;  the  reason  is,  because  faith  is  then 
exercised  without  further  testimony,  hope  without  expectation  of  re- 
ward, and  charity  without  external  signs  of  benevolence.  This,  in- 
deed, is  to  gather  honey  from  the  rock,  and  oil  out  of  the  hardest 
stone.'  Since  the  numerous  occupations  of  his  calling  did  not  per- 
mit Agostino  to  spend  all  the  time  he  wished  in  actual  prayer,  the 
pious  priest  made  use  of  all  creatures  as  means  to  raise  his  soul  to 
God.  He  animatedhimself  in  this  beautiful  practice,  saying,  'Mf 
soul,  by  the  help  of  small  drops,  you  will  at  length  arrive  at  the 
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ocean  of  all  good.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  well  to  tarry  for  the  sake 
of  rivulets  that  extend  to  this  sea ;  stay  not  without  whilst  all  the 
good  you  seek  is  within.'  In  this  manner  every  thing  he  saw  seem- 
ed to  this  man  of  Grod  a  ladder,  as  it  were,  to  raise  him  to  heaven. 
He  used  to  exclaim,  ^  What  pleasure  is  there  in  being  a  mere  spec- 
tator of  this  marvellous  world,  if  we  do  not  recognize  in  it  the  Hand 
of  the  Creator  who  formed  it  ?'  In  order  to  find  God  in  all  his 
works,  he  deemed  two  things  especially  necessary,  namely,  faith  and 
love  ;  for  by  these  two  wings  did  he  soar  from  the  visible  to  the  in- 
visible world.    He  constantly  addressed  this  prayer  to  the  Almighty : 

*  May  each  created  object,  O  Lord,  be  to  my  eyes  a  glass,  wherein 
I  may  behold  Thy  countenance,  and  be  admonished  of  Thy  pres- 
ence.' He  made  frequent  use  of  ejaculatory  prayers,  and  particu- 
larly esteemed  those   which   had  been  composed  by  the  Saints. 

*  Thus,'  he  said,  *  every  one  may  say,  "  I  have  in  my  mind  a 
thought  which  wtis  first  conceived  in  the  heart  of  a  Saint."  ' 

"  From  the  blessed  union  which  Agostino  enjoyed  with  Almighty 
God  he  further  derived  a  singular  tenderness  of  heart  towards  his 
neighbour.  He  loved  all  with  the  affection  of  a  brother  ;  and  so 
great  was  his  charity,  that  he  seemed  to  enjoy  the  good  of  another 
no  less  than  if  it  had  been  his  own  personal  advantage.  He  himself 
remarked,  that  love  and  good- will  are  endowed  by  God  with  the 
peculiar  power  of  rendering  all  things  belonging  to  others  our  own, 
without  depriving  the  possessors  of  them.  It  was  edifying  to  be- 
hold how  much  he  esteemed  and  considered  even  the  least  amongst 
his  brethren.  He  looked  upon  the  brothers  of  the  Congregation  as 
so  many  superiors.  He  always  spoke  to  them  with  reverence  and 
affection,  and  never  showed  the  slightest  sign  of  contempt  towards 
any  one.  Thus  did  he  apply  the  maxim  of  St.  Philip,  '  We  should 
despise  none  but  ourselves.'  Earnestly  desiring  to  see  this  spirit 
reign  in  the  Congregation,  Agostino  sometimes  tenderly  reminded 
his  brethren  of  the  admirable  conduct  of  their  holy  father,  and  of  the 
sweetness  of  his  manners,  which  were  always  gentle  and  affection- 
ate, even  when  exercising  his  disciples  in  the  severest  mortification. 

*  We  all  remember,'  he  said,  '  with  what  simplicity  and  conde- 
scension our  holy  father  governed  us  all ;  how  he  testified  his  love 
for  us  by  oAen  calling  us  to  his  room,  causing  us  to  play  and  sing, 
with  him,  and  never  commanding  us,  but,  like  one  of  ourselves, 
rather  praying  and  sweetly  showing  us  what  he  desired  we  should 
do.'  This  sweetness  of  spirit  so  peculiarly  distinguished  F.  Manni, 
that  he  was  commonly  called  the  Father  Sweet  Manna.  And  we 
may  well  believe  that  it  was  no  less  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  Grod 
than  it  was  marvellous  to  the  eyes  of  men,  since  it  was  instrument- 
al in  gaining  many  souls  to  Heaven.  Agostino  was  assiduous  in 
the  confessional,  and  was  ready  to  receive  his  penitents  at  all  hours 
of  the  day.     He  had  a  wonderful  tact  for  accommodating  himself 
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to  their  serend  capacities,  diiceting  theoi  to  d»  atluHBnft  cf  Ae 

rinijea  tfaey  most  oeedtdj  and  reoomineDdiiig  derouooal  cacitiwi 
ID  proportioD  to  their  poweca.  When  he  fouDd  they  woe  fngiyi 
in  actire  occupatiooa,  be  took  especial  care  that  their  aoob  dioaU 
not  be  idle  before  God.  To  ail  be  adriaed  frequent iMfcMina,md 
he  taught  them  by  wise  and  godly  cooosels  how  to  make  their  eoo- 
fessions  and  communioos  with  the  greatest  fruit  to  thai— Uf  ■  He 
constantly  impressed  upon  them  a  filial  defoliao  towards  our  aaut 
Lady,  his  own  most  loving  and  belored  Mother.  For  the  lae  of  kii 
penitents  he  wrote  many  little  books  of  devotion,  by  which  he  snaie 
to  enkindle  the  love  of  God  in  their  hearts,  and  to  iustiiKl  thea  ii 
the  practice  of  virtue.  Agostino  said  that  coofesson  cmg^  to  pos- 
8fji»  in  an  eminent  degree  sanctity  of  life  and  sweetnes  of  demesa- 
our,  because  sanctity  draws  down  the  blessing  of  God,  and  thea 
sweetness  (without  risk  under  the  safeguard  of  holiness)  attndi  the 
love  of  their  neighbour.  It  did  not  satisfy  him  merely  to  hear  and 
absolve  his  penitents,  but  he  thought  it  necessary  to  asnst  ihem,  and 
in  some  degree  to  provide  them  with  salutary  remedies  afluntC  their 
sins,  and  not  to  leave  them  until  he  saw  their  cure  compMled.  He 
approved  the  practice  of  some  confessors,  who,  whenever  they  heard 
some  grievous  sin,  first  made  an  internal  act  of  contrition  for  the  in- 
jury done  to  God,  and  afterwards  with  gentle  admonitions  exhc»ted 
the  unhappy  offender  to  a  true  penitence.  Eandness  of  maimer  he 
deemed  particularly  requisite  in  treating  with  timid  souls,  in  order 
by  gentle  means  to  discover  and  remedy  the  hidden  wounds  of  their 
hearts.  He  conversed  but  little  with  women,  and  his  usual  advice 
to  them  was,  to  avoid  vanity.  He  was  not  in  the  habit  of  visitiiif 
them  in  their  houses,  except  in  cases  of  serious  illness,  and  then  he 
always  liked  to  have  a  companion  with  him.  When  he  beard  their 
confessions,  he  was  careful  to  place  himself  so  as  to  be  seen  by  otheis 
at  a  distance.  He  imitated  St.  Philip  in  refusing  to  give  alms  at  the 
confessional,  for  fear  self-interest  should  in  any  way  prejudice  the 
Hinccrity  of  the  sacrament. 

*^  Like  all  the  holy  men  of  whom  we  have  written,  Agostino  had 
n  ^reat  tenderness  for  the  poor  of  Christ.  He  was  in  the  habit  of 
relieving  them  every  day,  more  or  less,  according  to  his  means;  and 
when  his  money  was  all  spent,  he  frequently  gave  away  his  clothes. 
He  recommended  to  others  this  practice  of  daily  alms-giving,  say- 
ing that  it  was  better  to  give  a  little  day  by  day,  than  a  great  deal 
all  at  once,  for  we  thus  preserve  in  our  hearts  a  love  for  this  evan- 
gelical virtue,  and  perform  (so  to  speak)  a  kind  of  ejaculatory  alma. 
He  taught  those  who  had  nothing  to  give  away  to  say,  at  least  is 
their  hearts,  when  looking  on  the  poor,  ^  May  Grod,  who  nourishei 
the  birds  of  the  air,  and  the  fishes  of  the  sea,  relieve  thee  also  in  thy 
need.' 

**  F.  Manni  was  for  many  years  confessor  to  the  fathers  of  ibe 
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CoDgregatioD,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  describe  the  zeal  and  prudence 
he  displayed  in  this  capacity.  He  was  hardly  chosen  for  this  office, 
when  he  at  once  made  up  his  mind  that  he  had  no  longer  any  time  to 
call  his  own.  During  the  day  he  received  all  who  came,  even  per- 
sons who  did  not  belong  to  the  institute,  and  in  the  night  he  never 
suffered  himself  to  be  refused  to  any  one.  He  seemed  almost  as 
much  concerned  for  the  faults  of  others  as  if  they  were  his  own,  and 
he  undertook,  himself,  to  make  atonement  for  them.  He  watched 
over  each  penitent  as  if  he  had  only  that  single  soul  to  care  for ;  and 
with  all  this  incessant  care  and  labor,  he  considered  that  he  did 
nothing  at  all.  He  remembered  the  toils  of  St.  Philip,  and  he  used 
to  say,  ^  I  have  seen  more  done  than  I  can  ever  hope  to  do.'  Agos- 
tino  was  much  esteemed  for  his  prudence  and  discernment  in  the 
direction  of  souls,  and  upon  this  account  Pope  Paul  V.  employed 
him  in  order  to  discern  the  spirit  of  Fra  Bartolommeo  da  Salustio, 
a  reformed  Franciscan.  F.  Manni  carefully  fulfilled  this  delicate 
commission,  bearing  in  mind  that  not  so  much  as  a  suspicion  of  evil 
should  rest  upon  a  religious  person.  He  therefore  desired  that  Fra 
Bartolommeo,  who  was  very  severe  in  his  mode  of  life,  should  dis- 
continue his  great  austerities,  such  as  his  hair-shirts,  chains,  dz;c., 
saying,  as  he  took  off  the  chain  which  the  holy  monk  bad  been 
wearing,  '  Bind  thyself  not  with  chains  of  iron,  but  rather  with  the 
chains  of  Christ.'  He  added,  '  Father  Salustio,  it  would  be  better 
to  desist  from  all  singularity,  and  to  resemble  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity, by  sleeping  upon  a  straw  bed,  wearing  sandals,  and  eating 
the  same  food  as  the  others  do.'  Then  hearing  that  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  composing  little  spiritual  works,  he  desired  him  to  write 
something  in  his  presence.  The  father  with  great  simplicity  imme- 
diately took  up  his  pen,  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  it,  and  blessed 
himself  with  it,  as  he  was  accustomed  to  do  whenever  he  wrote,  and 
thus  began  his  composition :  — 

*  God's  holy  Will  on  earth  to  do, 

Thine  own  will  to  forego, 
To  care  nought  for  the  praise  of  men, 

Nor  blush  at  what  is  low : 
If  thou  wilt  climb  the  mount  of  love, 

For  foes  and  ecorners  pray, 
Pray  likewise  that  the  Will  of  God 

Be  done  in  thee  alway.' 

In  order  to  try  him  still  further,  Agostino  now  forbade  him  to  say 
mass,  to  assist  at  the  Divine  Office,  or  to  continue  any  of  his  usual 
exercises  of  devotion.  He  thus  endeavoured  to  discover  whether  this 
man  of  God  was  really  free  from  all  reprehensible  attachment  to 
these  duties,  or  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  retained  some  little  vestige  of 
self-love,  some  lingering  trust  in  these  spiritual  helps,  instead  of 
confiding  purely  in  God.  To  his  prohibitions  he  did  not  fail  to  add 
harsh  corrections,  and  severe  reproofs  for  the  scandal  his  past  life  had 
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given,  declaring  him  unworthy  to  he  ranked  amongst  the  servants 
of  God.  Fra  Bartolommeo  submitted  to  the  trial  with  the  most 
perfect  humility,  meekness,  and  obedience ;  he  quitted  with  equal 
readiness  his  corporal  penances  and  his  mental  exercises,  and  pre- 
served withal  a  constant  peace  and  serenity  of  countenance.  P. 
Agostino  at  last  was  fully  satisfied  ;  and  now,  having  performed  the 
task  required  of  him  by  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  he  thought  it  right  to 
testify  his  own  feelings  of  esteem  and  admiration  towards  the  hum- 
ble servant  of  God.  One  day,  therefore,  aAer  giving  him  leave  to 
pursue  his  customary  pious  exercises,  he  suddenly  prostrated  himself 
at  his  feet,. and,  taking  the  cord  with  which  Salustio  was  girdled,  he 
placed  it  round  his  own  neck,  and  then  implored  pardon  for  all  the 
unkindness  he  had  been  forced  to  show  him.  F.  Salustio,  hardly 
able  to  bear  the  sight  of  another  thus  humbled  before  him,  replied 
in  sorrowful  accents,  *  Ah  I  father,  you  little  know  what  a  demon  is 
hidden  beneath  this  habit ! '  Our  good  priest  gave  an  account  to  the 
Pope  of  the  solid  virtue  of  Fra  Bartolommeo,  and  begged  the  for- 
giveness of  his  Holiness  for  all  the  faults  which,  in  order  to  obey 
him,  he  had  committed  against  this  innocent  and  saintly  monk.  The 
Pope  was  rejoiced  at  the  relation,  and  he  replied,  that  there  was  no 
need  of  asking  forgiveness,  since  all  that  had  passed  had  been  an 
occasion  of  merit  for  both. 

*'^  F.  Agostino  had  a  singular  talent  for  preaching  the  word  of  GSod 
with  that  simplicity  of  style  with  which  it  ought  always  to  be  deliv- 
ered. This  he  had  acquired  at  his  own  cost.  For,  once,  afVer  he 
had  preached  a  learned  discourse  in  a  somewhat  pompous  manner, 
St.  Philip  (as  is  related  in  the  Life  of  the  holy  father)  desired  him 
to  repeat  it  so  many  times,  that  his  hearers  used  to  say  of  him, 
*  This  is  the  father  who  only  knows  one  sermon.^  Agostino  used  to 
say  that  the  whole  science  of  preaching  consists  in  first  realizing  the 
subject  thoroughly  to  one^s  self,  adding,  ^  I  can  never  expect  to  make 
others  feel  what  I  have  not  felt  myself.^  He  prepared  himself  for 
the  pulpit  by  the  diligent  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  Fath- 
ers, and  his  favorite  works  were  the  Collations  of  Cassian,  and  the 
writings  of  St.  John  Climacus.  Conformably  to  the  practice  of  the 
institute,  he  was  accustomed  to  relate  pious  examples  from  the 
Lives  of  the  Saints,  and  he  generally  quoted  them  from  the  Lives  of 
the  Fathers  or  the  Ecclesiastical  Annals.  The  study  of  the  Annals, 
a  work  which  had  taken  its  rise  in  the  Congregation,  he  particularly 
recommended  to  the  members  of  the  Oratory.  AAer  employing  a 
sufficient  time  in  study,  he  placed  himself  before  Grod  as  one  wholly 
unprepared,  and  waited  for  the  Divine  Goodness  to  inspire  him  with 
what  he  was  to  say.  By  this  means  he  acknowledged  that  he  bad 
received  considerable  light  from  God,  both  in  his  words  and  ideas. 
He  deplored  the  little  fruit  produced  by  sermons,  and  said  that  this 
was  principally  caused  by  the  preacher  seeking  his  own  praise  rather 
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than  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  thus  losing  all  the  merit  of  his 
labor  for  the  sake  of  a  passing  breeze  of  human  glory  ;  like  the 
clerk  of  a  rich  merchant,  as  he  himself  expressed  it,  who,  though 
daily  counting  out  money  for  others,  has  his  own  purse  empty.  St. 
Philip,  he  said,  instituted  the  daily  expositions  of  tbe  word  of  God  in 
the  Oratory,  instead  of  the  mortifications  and  rigorous  duties  of  other 
religious  orders,  because  this  Divine  word,  preached  with  earnest- 
ness, and  listened  to  with  reverence,  suffices  to  sanctify  the  world. 
Hence  he  implied  that  this  holy  exercise  ought  to  be  as  powerful  an 
instrument  for  the  sanctification  of  Oratorians  as  the  practices  of  a 
religious  life  are  for  the  perfection  of  monks.  Those  who  are  un- 
ceasingly occupied  in  preaching  and  praying  not  only  sow  the  good 
seed  in  others,  but  also  reap  an  abundant  harvest  themselves.  He 
affirmed  that  preaching  served  as  a  powerful  stimulant  to  the  soul ; 
for  if  the  conscience  did  not  feel  what  the  tongue  uttered,  who  would 
not  dread  to  hear  the  words,  '  Why  teachest  thou  to  others  what 
thou  hast  not  learned  thyself  ? '  He  thought  that  St.  Philip  could 
have  left  his  children  no  richer  patrimony  than  the  continual  minis- 
tration of  the  word  of  God,  since  they  must  always  experience  a 
kind  of  necessity  to  become  themselves  what  they  strove  to  render 
others.  It  pleased  Almighty  God  to  let  Agostino  witness  the  copi- 
ous fruits  of  his  daily  sermons  ;  for  many  sinners,  touched  by  his 
earnest  words,  abandoned  the  evil  courses  to  which  they  had  been 
scandalously  addicted,  and,  placing  themselves  under  his  spiritual 
direction,  made  rapid  progress  in  sanctity.  Others  entirely  quitted 
the  world  and  embraced  a  religious  life,  and  it  was  observed  that 
those  who,  guided  by  him,  entered  some  pious  institute,  generally  be- 
came men  of  eminent  virtue.  By  the  Divine  Goodness  F.  Manni 
was  also  instrumental  in  the  conversion  of  Jews  and  heretics,  num- 
bers of  whom  he  conducted  to  the  true  way  of  salvation,  treating 
them  always  with  the  most  profoun<yiumility  and  unwearied  charity. 
*^  As  to  his  manner  of  life,  it  was  in  all  respects  similar  to  that  of 
the  rest  of  the  Congregation.  He  carefully  eschewed  the  least  sin- 
gularity, well  knowing,  that,  by  resembling  the  community,  virtue 
shines  less  in  the  eyes  of  men,  but  is  infinitely  more  precious  before 
God.  He  insisted  greatly  upon  preserving  the  true  spirit  of  pen- 
ance, and,  explaining  its  importance,  he  observed,  '  Where  there 
is  no  mortification,  there  can  be  no  genuine  virtue.  Our  holy  father, 
in  order  that  his  children  should  acquire  this  spirit,  exercised  them 
in  continual  exterior  mortification,  and  always  desired  to  see  them 
humbled  and  abased.'  Agostino  observed  his  institute  with  rigorous 
exactness,  saying  that  ^  the  sons  of  St.  Philip  possess  but  few  rules, 
in  order  that  perfection  of  observance  may  compensate  for  deficien- 
cy of  number.'  During  meals  he  practised  a  continual  mortifica- 
tion, all  the  more  meritorious  by  being  rarely  perceptible.  He  de- 
prived himself  of  some  part  of  every  dish  that  came  to  table,  and  he 
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used  to  say  that  these  little  acts  of  self-denial  accustom  the  soul  to 
bridle  the  senses.  He  resisted  every  inclination  to  avidity  in  eating, 
and  never  tasted  any  thing  out  of  meals.  He  disliked  wasting  either 
his  vtrords  or  his  thoughts  upon  eatables.  He  said,  with  St.  Philip, 
that  the  temperance  and  sobriety  prescribed  for  the  ordinary  meals 
of  the  community  were  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  more  rigor- 
ous fasts  and  abstinences  which  were  not  commanded  by  the  rule. 
Two  things,  he  added,  are  to  be  borne  in  mind,  namely,  sobriety  and 
cleanliness.  F.  Manni  always  joined  in  the  usual  recreations  after 
dinner'and  supper,  and  he  was  wont  to  contribute  in  do  small  degree 
to  the  general  cheerfulness.  He  loved  to  see  all  meet  together  in 
those  joyous  hours,  and  in  this  he  resembled  the  holy  father  who 
never  allowed  his  children  to  absent  themselves  under  pretext  of 
greater  quiet  and  retirement  elsewhere,  nor  would  he  permit  the 
universal  gayety  to  be  disturbed  by  any  appearance  of  sadness. 
Speaking  of  the  manner  of  recreation,  he  said  that  it  should  be  ac- 
companied by  moderation  and  a  modest  cheerfulness,  so  that,  spring- 
ing from  a  holy  source,  it  might  be  in  itself  good. 

^^  He  detested  idleness,  and  all  the  time  he  did  not  give  to  prayer 
and  works  of  charity  he  employed  in  study,  taking,  however,  espe- 
cial care  that  his  studies  should  be  according  to  the  spirit  of  his  vo- 
cation, and  should  tend  to  his  own  and  his  neighbour's  profit  He 
displayed  a  singular  charity  towards  the  sick,  and  delighted  in  visit- 
ing the  hospitals.  He  desired  to  see  this  pious  practice  observed  by 
all  the  fathers  and  brothers  of  the  Oratory,  saying  that  St  Philip 
used  to  call  it  a  short  road  to  perfection.  He  asserted  that  many 
of  the  brothers  declared,  that  by  visiting  the  hospitals  they  had  re- 
ceived the  grace  of  chastity  from  God.  His  favorite  hospital  was 
that  of  the  mendicants  on  the  Sistine  Bridge,  where  he  especially 
loved  to  converse  with  two  of  the  inmates,  M.  Angelo  and  M.  Bar- 
tolommeo,  both  of  them  poor  in  worldly  substance,  but  rich  in  the 
gif\s  of  God,  as  is  related  in  their  Lives,  published  in  1671.  They 
considered  themselves  greatly  benefited  by  the  advice  and  spiritual 
guidance  of  Agostino.  When  they  heard  of  his  death,  they  exclaim- 
ed, *  F.  Agostino  was  an  angel  of  Grod  to  us  poor  creatures ;  truly 
he  was  an  apostle  and  a  saint !'  The  same  title  was  given  him  by 
the  servant  of  God,  Glicenio  Liandriani,  one  of  the  regular  clerks  of 
the  Pious  Schools,  who  frequented  the  spiritual  exercises  of  the  Ora- 
tory, and  whose  Life  was  published  in  1694.  He  rendered  every 
possible  assistance  to  his  penitents  when  sick,  and,  as  he  was  ever 
most  devout  to  our  Lady,  he  used  oAen  to  throw  himself  at  Maiy^ 
feet,  and  beg  her  to  be  their  infirmarian,  and  to  obtain  for  them 
either  restoration  to  health,  or  the  grace  to  profit  by  their  sufferings. 
But  with  tenfold  earnestness  did  he  implore  her  assistance  for  thm 
when  they  approached  their  last  awful  passage  to  eternity,  that  their 
death  might  be  precious  in  the  sight  of  God. 
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"  II  seemed  natural  that  one,  who  had  begun  his  life  under  the 
jspices  of  this  heavenly  Mother,  should  likewise  end  it  under  her 
lessed  protection.  And  so  it  was  with  Father  Agostino  Manni.  He 
ad  endured  for  nnany  years  a  painful  asthma,  and  now  he  was  at 
St  confined  to  his  bed.  He  had  recourse  with  his  wonted  faith 
id  confidence  to  our  sweet  Lady,  and  he  placed  the  interests  of 
s  soul  in  her  tender  hands.  In  these  devout  sentiments,  af\er  re- 
viving the  last  sacraments  with  the  greatest  devotion,  he  placidly 
ive  up  his  soul  to  God,  November  29th,  1618.  He  was  seventy- 
le  years  of  age,  having  spent  forty  in  the  Congregation  of  the 
ratory,  and  eighteen  under  the  discipline  of  St.  Philip."  —  pp. 
73-191. 

The  second  volume  named  contains  the  life  of  a  devoted 
esuit  Father,  who  labored  among  the  negroes  of  the  West  In- 
ies,  and  the  memoirs  of  Cardinal  Odeschalchi,  while  he  be- 
mged  to  the  Society  of  Jesus.  Both  are  full  of  interest,  and 
specially  at  this  time,  when  so  many  are  disposed  to  forget 
le  eminent  services  rendered  to  religion  by  the  great  and  holy 
len  of  the  Society. 

We  hope  soon  to  return  to  this  series  of  publications,  and  to 
Deak  more  at  length  on  its  general  character,  and  on  some  of 
le  topics  it  suggests  for  the  meditation  of  the  devout  Catholic. 
i^e  have  at  present  only  space  to  commend  the  entire  series 
)  our  Catholic  community. 


lRt.  VII. —  The  Canons  and  Decrees  of  the  Sacred  and 
(Ecumenical  Council  of  Trent^  celebrated  under  the  Sov- 
ereign Pontiffs^  Paul  IIL^  Julius  IlL^  and  Pius  IF. 
Translated  by  the  Rev.  J.  Waterworth.  To  which  are 
prefixed  Essays  on  the  External  and  Internal  History  of  the 
Council.  New  York :  E.  Dunigan  &  Brother,  151,  Ful- 
ton Street  ;  London  :  C.  Dolman,  61,  New  Bond  Street. 
8vo.     1848.     pp.  ccliii.  and  326. 

Our  readers  will  best  form  a  general  idea  of  what  they  are 
)  look  for  in  this  valuable  work,  from  the  editor's  Preface, 
'hich  we  copy  entire. 

"  Many  years  have  elapsed  since  the  Editor  of  this  work  formed 
)e  design  of  publishing  a  translation  of  the  General  Councils.  The 
dvantage,  or  necessity,  of  studying  the  Councils,  as  one  of  the 
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chief  records  of  the  faith,  morals,  and  discipline  of  the  Church ;  as 
the  main  basis  and  exponents  of  canon  law ;  as  containing  much 
of  the  history  of  the  Church  and  of  heresy ;  and  finally,  as  forming 
part  of  that  deposit  of  doctrine  and  practice  which  so  many  are 
called  upon  to  receive  in  the  Profession  of  Faith  of  Pius  IV.,  —  fur- 
nished motive  enough  to  regard  the  undertaking  as  one  of  import- 
ance and  general  utility.  And  it  was  also  thought  that  a  work  of 
this  class  would  be  acceptable  and  advantageous,  not  only  to  the 
ecclesiastical  student,  but  also  to  all  who  may  wish  to  make  them- 
selves acquainted  with  the  real  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church,  as 
stated  and  defined,  not  by  individuals,  but  by  her  assembled  prel- 
ates, secured  from  error,  in  matters  of  faith,  by  the  promised  as- 
sistance of  the  Holy  Spirit,  when  thus  representing  in  Council  the 
entire  Church  of  God. 

*''•  The  Council  of  Trent  has  been  first  prepared  for  press,  be- 
cause that  Council  is  of  more  immediate  use  for  the  present  times; 
as  the  errors  of  the  Innovators  of  the  sixteenth  century  are  there 
condemned,  and  the  Catholic  doctrine  is  there  also  stated,  on  the 
chief  points  which  still  unfortunately  separate  so  many  from  our 
communion  ;  and  also  because  the  decrees  of  discipline  and  refor- 
mation, published  by  that  Council,  embody  the  leading  principles 
of  Canon  Law,  by  which  the  government  and  polity  of  the  Church 
are,  in  a  great  measure,  now  regulated. 

"  This  latter  consideration  weighed  much  with  the  Editor,  in  in- 
ducing him  to  proceed  at  once  with  this  last  of  the  General  Coun- 
cils. The  times  were  said  to  be  ripe  for  a  restoration,  in  this  coun- 
try, of  the  ordinary  discipline  of  the  Church,  as  regards  bishops  and 
clergy ;  or,  at  all  events,  it  appeared  to  many  that  the  day  could 
not  be  far  distant  when  such  a  consummation  must  be  looked  for, 
and  when,  therefore,  it  would  become,  or  was  becoming,  necessary, 
to  enable  all,  readily  and  easily,  to  study  the  true  duties  and  rights 
which  they  would,  perhaps  soon,  be  called  upon  to  exercise. 

^^  It  only  remains  to  notice  such  details  in  the  execution  of  the 
work  as  may  be  thought  likely  to  interest  the  reader. 

"  1.  The  edition  of  the  Council  used  is  Le  Plat's  copy*  of  the 
authentic  edition,  published  at  Rome  in  1564. 

^'  2.  Neither  time  nor  labor  has  been  spared  to  render  the  trans- 
lation as  faithful  a  transcript  as  possible  of  the  original ;  the  most 
minute  accuracy  being  essential  to  the  value  of  a  work  of  this  char- 
acter. Hence,  the  translation  will  be  found  to  be  a  literal,  and,  as 
far  as  was  attainable,  a  verbatim  representation  of  the  words  of  the 
Council ;  and  where  those  words  seemed  either  susceptible  of  a 

**  *  Antwerpie,  1779.  This  edition  is  very  valuable,  on  aocoont  of  its 
vast  mass  of  various  readings,  and  the  catalogues  of  the  Fathers  present 
at  the  Sessions.  Two  of  those  lists  will  be  found  in  an  Appendix  at  the 
close  of  this  volume." 
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somewhat  different  rendering,  or  to  convey  some  slight  shade  of 
meaning  not  capable  of  being  reproduced  in  our  language,  they 
have  been  uniformly  placed  in  the  margin. 

^^  3.  Many  notes,  and  especially  numerous  references  to  previ- 
ous Councils,  had  been  prepared,  to  elucidate  the  meaning  of  the 
Council ;  but,  after  much  reflection,  they  have  been  almost  entire- 
ly suppressed,  for  fear  of  infringing  on  a  wise  and  extensive  pro- 
hibition, issued  in  the  Bull  of  Confirmation,  against  glosses,  and 
other  attempts  at  illustrating  the  decrees  of  the  Council.  Such, 
then,  is  the  general  character,  or  what  it  has  been  the  Editor's  en- 
deavour to  render  the  character,  of  this  the  first  translation  •  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  into  the  English  language ;  but  should  any  pas- 
sage or  word  be  discovered,  or  be  thought,  to  be  less  accurately 
translated  than  might  be  wished,  the  translator  will  feel  grateful  to 
have  the  place  pointed  out  to  him,  that  he  may  give  the  suggested 
emendation  a  candid  consideration,  and  adopt  it,  if  advisable. 

*^  4.  To  the  canons  and  decrees  are  prefixed  two  historical  es- 
says. The  first  of  those  pieces  treats  of  the  causes  and  events 
which  immediately  preceded  and  occasioned  the  convocation  of 
the  Council ;  whilst  the  second  essay  is  a  connected  narrative  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  assembled  prelates  and  theologians,  prepara- 
tory to  each  Session.  The  one  gives  the  history  of  the  times,  the 
other  of  the  Council ;  and  the  second  especially  will,  it  is  believed, 
be  found  useful  in  elucidating  many  phrases  and  canons,  and  in 
fixing  the  meaning  of  passages  and  decrees  which  might  labor  un- 
der some  obscurity,  if  considered  only  as  they  stand  in  the  text. 
In  fact,  without  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  debates  in  the 
congregations  which  prepared  for  and  preceded  the  public  Ses- 
sions, it  would  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  form  a  just  and  an  ac- 
curate judgment  on  the  form  of  words  used  in  several  of  the  most 
important  decrees,  especially  of  discipline  and  reformation. 

"  5.  In  compiling  both  the  external  and  internal  history  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  continued  use  has  been  made  of  the  noble  work 
of  Pallavicino  ;  t  and  as  nearly  all  the  leading  facts  and  statements 
are  derived  from  that  authentic  record,  it  has  not  been  thought 
necessary  to  load  the  margin  with  references ;  almost  every  im- 
portant circumstance  narrated  in  the  essays  being  capable  of  being 
confirmed  by  reference  to  that  work."  —  pp.  v.  -  viii. 

As  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  Mr.  Waterworth  has  exe- 
cuted the  difficult  and  delicate  task  he  proposed  to  himself 
with  singular  skill,  judgment,  and  fidelity,  and  he  has  given  us 

'*  *  An  anonymous  translation  appeared  in  1687 ;  but  it  is  so  unfaithful, 
and  even  ludicrously  absurd,  that  it  must  be  regarded  as  rather  a  burlesque, 
than  a  translation,  of  the  decrees." 

**  t  Istoria  del  Concilio  di  Trento,  Roma,  1657." 
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a  work  of  real  value,  which  was  much  waoted  in  our  English 
Catholic  literature.  The  introductory  essays  have  been  writ- 
ten with  great  care  and  labor,  and,  though  brief,  leave  unstated 
no  important  historical  fact  necessary  for  the  elucidation  of  the 
Council.  The  translation,  as  far  as  we  have  compared  it,  is 
successful,  and,  for  the  most  part,  gives  the  exact  sense  of  the 
original,  without  paraphrase,  in  good  idiomatic  and  intelligible 
English.  Mr.  Waterworth  has  been  so  successful  in  tbb 
volume,  that  we  hope  he  will  be  encouraged  to  continue  his 
labors,  and  give  us  the  other  works  he  refers  to  in  his  Preface. 
We  subjoin  the  remarks  with  which  Mr.  Waterworth  closes 
his  essay  on  the  internal  history  of  the  Council. 

"  Before  closing  these  essays,  it  may  be  well  to  subjoin  a  short 
notice  of  some  of  the  usual  objections  brought  against  the  CounciL 

*^  It  is  not  unusual  with  Protestant  writers,  to  copy,  without  hesi- 
tation, the  assertion  of  Fra  Paolo,  that  the  Council  of  Trent  deceiv- 
ed the  expectations  formed  of  it  at  its  opening,  and  to  represent  it 
as  a  perfect  failure.  So  far,  it  is  said,  from  restoring  unity,  it  has 
rendered  a  reconciliation  impracticable ;  the  reformation  of  disci* 
pline  was  scarcely  attempted,  and,  where  attempted,  was  touched 
with  too  sparing  a  hand  to  be  efifectual ;  the  jurisdiction  of  bishops 
was  reduced,  instead  of  being  enlarged ;  and  the  authority  of  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff  was  in  the  same  proportion  increased. 

"  1st.  To  represent  the  Council  of  Trent  as  in  any  way  influencing 
the  conduct,  or  confirming  the  separation,  of  any  of  the  sects  whose 
opinions  it  condemned,  is  to  gainsay  plain  facts  of  history.  For 
all  these  sects  had  completely  separated  from  the  Church,  before  a 
single  decree  had  emanated  from  the  Council.  The  change  of  re- 
ligion in  Germany,  England,  and  elsewhere,  was  an  establbhed 
fact,  before  the  Council  was  assembled.  Before  the  Council,  entire 
nations  abandoned  the  faith  of  their  fathers ;  after  the  Council,  no 
single  instance  can  be  adduced  of  any  extensive  revolt  from  the 
authority  of  the  Church. 

**  2.  Neither  is  it  true  to  say  that  a  reunion  has  been  rendered 
more  difficult  since  the  promulgation  of  the  decrees  of  the  Council. 
For  what  doctrine  is  there  now  prominently  put  forward  as  dividing 
the  Catholic  Church  from  the  innovators,  which  had  not  already 
been  defined  by  some  other  General  Council,  held  before  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent?  Whether  on  the  sacraments,  or  on  the  other  doc- 
trines and  practices  of  the  Church,  the  decrees  of  Trent  but  fol- 
lowed those  of  anterior  Councils,  or  the  received  constitutions  of 
the  Sovereign  Pontiffs.  There  is  not  one  article  of  faith  contained 
in  the  profession  of  faith  by  Pius  which  cannot  be  shown  to  have 
been  defined  and  believed  as  Catholic  truth,  or  practised,  when  a 
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practical  doctrine,  throughout  Christendom,  long  before  the  Ck)uncil 
promulgated  or  enjoined  that  doctrine  or  practice. 

"  3.  If  there  were  any  so  credulous  or  zealous  as  to  believe  that 
the  Separatists  would  be  brought  back  to  Catholic  unity  by  means 
of  the  Council,  they  were  indeed  disappointed  ;  but  disappointed  in 
spite  of  the  warning  of  experience,  and  of  all  the  past  history  of 
heresy  and  of  the  Church.  No  such  hope  could  ever  have  been 
entertained,  had  they  but  reflected  on  the  result  of  the  decrees  of 
the  earliest,  as  well  as  of  the  more  recent,  Councils.  The  Arian 
heresy  was  not  crushed  by  the  Council  of  Nicsea ;  nay,  it  never 
was  so  extended,  its  ravages  and  power  were  never  so  great,  as 
afler  the  Council  which  condemned  it.  So  was  it  aAer  the  Council 
of  Constantinople,  after  that  of  Ephesus,  and  even  after  the  mag- 
nificent assembly  at  Chalcedon.  Such,  then,  had  been  the  ordinary 
result ;  and  there  was  every  thing  in  the  conduct,  and  doctrine,  and 
declarations  of  the  self-styled  Reformers,  to  prepare  men's  minds 
for  the  conclusion,  that  the  heresies  of  the  sixteenth  century  would 
be  no  exception  to  the  rule.  In  fact,  their  fundamental  principle,  or 
practical  adoption  of  the  absurd  system  of  private  interpretation,— 
their  denial  of  all  infallible  authority, — would  almost  necessarily 
preclude  the  possibility  of  submission  to  the  decrees  of  a  Council 
which  was  based  on  principles  diametrically  opposite.  Hence,  as 
is  recorded  in  the  preceding  pages,  both  Clement  and  Paul  III.  de- 
clared that  the  assembling  of  a  Council  was  not  to  be  regarded  as 
a  means  of  converting  Germany. 

^^  Irreconcilable,  then,  that  separation  may  be,  and  reconciliation 
impracticable  ;  but  not  on  account  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  but  on 
account  of  the  denial  of  truths  which  Trent  did  not  affect  to  dis- 
cover, or  first  proclaim,  but  simply  stated  and  explained,  in  con- 
formity with  the  decrees  of  previous  Councils,  and  the  uniform  be- 
lief and  practice  of  the  Christian  world.  At  Trent,  therefore,  the 
scattered  dogmas  were  collected,  but  there  was  no  innovation.  Be- 
fore the  Council,  whole  nations  fell  away  ;  since  the  Council,  the 
heresies  condemned  may  count  their  gains,  but  can  they  count 
their  losses  ?     The  former  are  as  nothing  to  the  latter. 

"  II.  The  reformation  of  discipline,  especially  in  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal order  and  government,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  ranks, 
cannot  be  denied  by  any  one  conversant  with  the  state  of  the  Church 
before  and  after  the  Council.  The  extinction  of  pluralities,  the 
obligation  of  residence,  the  annihilation  of  the  mass  of  privileges 
and  exemptions,  the  establishment  of  ecclesiastical  seminaries, — 
these  and  similar  regulations  have  produced  so  favorable  an  effect, 
that  the  outward  appearance  of  the  Church  has  been  almost  entirely 
changed  ;  and  so  effective  and  wise  were  those  regulations,  that,  at 
the  expiration  of  nearly  three  hundred  years,  they  are  as  vigorous 
and  operative  as  ever,  in  preventing  those  grievous  evils  which  they 
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were  established  to  remedy.  It  is  very  easy  to  decry  the  present, 
and  to  praise  the  past ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  lay  the  finger  on 
any  one  century  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  in  which  the  outward 
polity,  government,  and  discipline,  whether  in  the  higher  or  in- 
ferior orders  of  the  clergy,  can  be  shown  to  have  been  more  pure, 
or  free  from  just  subject  of  complaint.  Neither  would  it  be  more 
easy  to  name  an  age  which  has  produced  men  of  greater  eminence 
in  holiness,  in  self-denial,  in  learning,  in  devotion  to  God^s  gloiy 
and  the  salvation  of  men,  in  all  the  virtues  and  counsels  of  the  Gos- 
pel, than  have  adorned  the  Church  since  the  time  of  the  Council  <^ 
Trent  Even  Courayer,  in  his  otherwise  censorious  rennarks  and 
notes,  inserted  in  his  translation  of  the  history  of  Fra  Pado,  ac- 
knowledges the  excellence  of  the  disciplinarian  reforms.* 

^^  III.  As  regards  the  jurisdiction  and  authority  of  bishops,  it  is  a 
fact,  which  the  slightest  knowledge  of  history  will  make  evident, 
that  bishops  have  increased  in  power  and  honor,  in  proportion  as 
the  authority  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  has  been  more  fully  and  ex- 
tensively exercised.  And  it  is  also  certain,  that  the  bishops,  with- 
out losing  one  single  particle  of  the  jurisdiction  which  they  enjoyed 
before  the  Council  of  Trent,  recovered,  by  means  of  that  Council, 
many  of  the  privileges  of  which  they  had,  by  degrees  and  in  vari- 
ous ways,  been  deprived ;  so  that,  of  all  the  Councils  ever  held, 
that  of  Trent  promulgated  the  greatest  number  of  decrees  in  their 
favor,  and  this  on  points  the  most  important ;  and  it  might  even  be 
safely  said,  that  all  the  previous  Councils  united  have  done  less  to- 
wards restoring  their  unfettered  authority  over  their  subjects,  of  all 
degrees,  and  in  consequent  diminution  of  the  power  of  the  Roman 
tribunals,  than  was  efifected  by  the  single  Council  of  Trent.  A 
very  cursory  examination  of  the  decrees  of  Reformation  will  estab- 
lish the  truth  of  this  assertion  beyond  all  controversy.  And  this 
will  suffice  to  show  the  emptiness  of  the  statement,  that  the  Papal 
power  was  increased  by  that  Council ;  the  fact  being,  that  not  a  de- 
cree was  passed  in  favor  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  either  by  confer- 
ring one  privilege  which  he  did  not  enjoy  before,  or  asserting  even 
that  preeminence  which  had  been  proclaimed  in  the  Council  of 
Florence,  and  that  of  Lateran  ;  —  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  many 
graces  and  dispensations,  previously  granted  freely  by  the  Pontiff, 
were  either  suppressed  altogether,  or  greatly  limited  ;  many  causes 
and  persons  that  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  cognizance  of  bish- 
ops, before  the  meeting  at  Trent,  were  again  placed  under  their 
jurisdiction  by  that  assembly, — nominally,  indeed,  as  the  delegatesof 
the  Apostolic  See,  but  practically  as  completely  as  if  no  such  form 
had  been  introduced  to  overcome  the  objections  of  privileged  and 
exempted  persons. 

^^  It  will  be  useful  to  close  these  remarks  by  a  few  lines  on  the 


"  ♦  Preface,  Vol.  I.  pp.  xxviu,  xxviii. 
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)erty  of  the  Council ;  as  it  is  constantly  objected,  that  the  Council 
'  Trent  was  not  free,  but  was  a  mere  passive  instrument  in  the 
mds  of  the  Pontiff. 

"  But,  before  coming  directly  to  the  question,  the  reader  must  be 
iminded,  that  the  Germans,  and  other  nations,  would  never  con- 
mt  throughout  to  the  Council  being  held  in  any  city  of  the  Ecclesi- 
(tical  States  ;  so  that,  in  the  three  reunions  of  the  Council,  all  the 
•oceedings  were  conducted  in  a  city  subject  to  the  Emperor ;  and 
is  even  after  the  voles  of  two  thirds  of  the  Fathers  had  transferred 
e  Council  to  Bologna.  Neither  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  ma- 
rity  of  the  bishops  were  from  the  Pontifical  States,  or  derived 
leir  revenues  thence ;  the  fact  being,  that  the  bishops  from  those 
tales  were  always  but  a  small  and  inconsiderable  minority,  when 
3m  pa  red  with  those  who  held  their  bishoprics  under  the  Emperor, 
ad  who,  therefore,  were  far  more  directly  under  his  power  and  in- 
uence  than  that  of  the  Pontiff.  Neither,  therefore,  as  to  the  place 
I  which  the  Council  was  held,  nor  as  to  the  number  of  prelates 
resent,  was  the  Pope  even  upon  a  parity  with  the  Austrian  Em- 
3ror. 

**  As  regards  any  undue  influence  exercised  by  rewards,  I  am 
ot  aware  that  any  accusation  has  ever  been  brought,  on  this  head, 
gainst  the  Popes ;  but  it  may  not  be  useless  to  remark,  that  there 
:  no  one  instance  of  favor  or  advancement  conferred  on  those  who 
abitually  supported  the  Legates,  which  their  own  merits  and  posi- 
on  did  not  of  themselves  justify  and  require  ;  whilst  several  of 
lose  most  hostile  and  troublesome  during  the  Council  were,  when 
leir  qualities  demanded  it,  advanced  to  the  highest  dignities  by  the 
overeign  Pontiffs.  It  is  true,  that,  in  order  to  retain  some  of  the 
oorer  bishops  at  Trent,  a  pension  was  assigned  them  out  of  the 
*apal  treasury  ;  but  the  amount,  twenty-five  scudi  a  month,  was  so 
rifling,  that  it  was  regarded,  by  the  majority  of  those  who  received 
t,  rather  as  a  grievance  than  as  a  favor ;  because,  whilst  it  hinder- 
d  them  from  leaving  the  Council,  and  returning  to  their  dioceses, 
inder  the  plea  of  poverty,  it  barely  sufficed  for  their  subsistence  ; 
irhence  some  of  the  most  violent  opponents  of  the  Legates  were  to 
le  found  amongst  those  who  were  forced  to  accept  that  pension. 

**  It  now  remains  to  consider,  whether  the  Council  was,  on  any 
KX^sion,  induced  or  compelled  to  pass  a  decree  which  really  was 
>p posed  to  the  wishes  of  the  Fathers ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
>revented,  in  any  instance,  from  acting  as  their  desires  and  con- 
icienees  prompted  them. 

^^  As  not  a  single  decree  of  faith  was  promulgated  to  the  ad  van- 
age  of  the  Pope,  whilst  many  decrees  of  discipline  were  issued  in 
iirect  opposition  to  his  interests,  and  those  of  his  courts  at  Rome,  it 
s  plain,  that  the  plea  of  undue  influence,  or  compulsion,  cannot  for 
I  moment  be  sustained.    Neither  can  that  of  hindering  the  Fathers 
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from  passing  decrees  be  better  supported.  Only  two  cases  have 
been  adduced  in  support  of  the  accusation :  the  first,  on  the  origin 
of  the  law  of  residence ;  the  second,  on  the  origin  of  the  institutioo 
of  bishops.  Now,  as  regards  the  firat,  it  has  been  seen,  in  this  his- 
tory of  the  Council,  that  Pius  IV.,  though  averse  at  first  from  any 
definition  of  a  question  so  doubtful,  and  so  violently  debated,  not 
only  amongst  the  Fathers,  but  amongst  Catholic  writers,  at  length 
directed  his  Legates  to  decide  it  by  the  votes  of  the  majority.  Two 
of  his  own  Legates  were  in  favor  of  asserting  the  Divine  origin  of 
residence  and  one  regarded  it  as  of  ecclesiastical  law  ;  and  if  the 
matter  was  left  undetermined,  it  was  not  through  the  fault  or  inter- 
ference of  the  Pope,  but  because  the  Fathers  could  not  sufficiently 
agree  amongst  themselves,  to  justify  the  promulgatiou  of  any  decree 
on  the  subject.  Amongst  those  who  maintained  the  Divine  origin 
of  residence  were  some  of  the  most  strenuous  supporters  of  the 
authority  of  the  Pontiff;  men  afterwards  raised  to  the  highest  dig- 
nities, and  even  to  the  Apostolic  throne.  And  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  effect,  which  the  affirmation  of  that  Divine  origin  was 
considered  likely  to  produce,  has  not  been  as  effectually  secured 
by  the  zeal  and  attention  of  the  Sovereign  Pontifi[s,  in  this  regard, 
as  if  the  Council  had  unanimously  agreed  that  bishops  are  bound  to 
residence  by  the  law  of  God. 

^'  Much  the  same  must  be  said  on  the  Divine  institution  of  episco- 
pacy, in  regard  of  jurisdiction.  The  subject  was  left  to  the  votes 
of  the  prelates ;  and  no  decision  was  come  to,  because  no  agree* 
ment  could  be  arrived  at.  Whilst,  so  far  was  the  Pontiff  from  wish* 
ing  to  exalt  his  own  privileges  over  those  of  the  bishops,  that,  when 
nine  tenths  of  the  Fathers  were  willing  to  renew  in  his  favor  ths 
decree  of  the  Council  of  Florence,  and  even  to  proclaim  his  supe- 
riority over  a  General  Council,  he  refrained  from  taking  advantage 
of  their  readiness  ;  and  this  at  the  desire  of  the  Cardinal  of  Lor- 
raine, and  of  a  few  French  prelates,  supported  by  a  small  number 
of  other  bishops,  who  alone  were  opposed  to  the  promulgation  of 
decrees  so  advantageous  to  his  authority.  Whence  it  follows,  that, 
as  regards  the  decrees  of  faith,  only  in  two  instances  did  Uie  Pon- 
tiff interfere  at  all ;  and  in  those,  the  matter  was  eventually  lefl  to 
the  unbiased  judgment  of  the  Fathers.* 

"  The  decrees  of  Reformation  present  no  difficulty  :  for  not  only 
did  the  Pontiffs  leave  the  Fathers  to  decide  as  they  pleased  on  all 
questions  over  which  they  had  direct  jurisdiction,  but,  even  on 
those  reserved  especially  to  the  Holy  See,  and  in  regard  of  his  own 
tribunals,  Pius  repeatedly  directed  his  Legates  to  leave  the  whole 
to  the  judgment  and  votes  of  the  Council ;  and  his  complaint  con- 
stantly was,  that  they  continued  to  request  his  instructions,  even 
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fter  he  had  ordered  them  to  leave  all  to  the  votes  and  the  wishes 
r  the  Fathers.  The  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  the  Archbishop  of  Bra- 
a,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  the  Kings  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
ich  and  all  bore  honorable  testimony  to  the  conduct  of  the  Pontiff 
I  this  regard,  —  to  his  repeated  injunctions  to  satisfy  their  demands 
I  every  practicable  particular ;  whilst,  if  ever  the  Council  was  in- 
5ed  checked  in  its  wishes,  it  was  when  it  was  proposed  to  correct 
le  abuses,  caused  by  the  interference  of  secular  princes  in  the 
Jminislration  and  government  of  the  churches  within  their  do- 
linions.  And  whereas  Pius  at  once  accepted  and  enforced  all 
le  decrees  of  Trent,  within  his  own  territory,  and  in  his  own  tri- 
jnals,  detrimental  as  many  of  those  decrees  were  to  his  interests 
id  those  of  his  courts,  those  princes,  with  few  exceptions,  refused 
introduce  the  decrees  of  discipline,  except  by  degrees,  and  in 
•oporlion  as  their  necessity  or  utility  was  clearly  manifested  by 
e  wants  of  their  states,  or  the  demands  of  their  clergy."  —  pp. 
jxlvi.-ccliii. 

These  remarks  are  solid  and  just,  and  completely  vindicate 
le  Council  from  the  aspersions  cast  upon  it  by  our  adversa- 
es.  We  find  not  the  least  fault  with  them,  but  we  almost 
ish  the  reply  to  the  charge  of  undue  Papal  influence  on  the 
•oceedings  of  the  Council  had  been  omitted.  All  that  is 
3cessary  to  establish  is,  that  the  Council  was  regular  and  free, 
he  Pope,  on  any  hypothesis  we  choose  to  take,  is  an  integral 
ement  of  the  Council,  and  whatever  influence  he  exerts  on  its 
•oceedings  or  its  decisions  is  only  so  much  of  the  integral  in- 
jence  of  the  Council  itself.  In  no  case  can  it  be  an  infringe- 
ent  of  the  liberty  of  the  Council,  unless  we  suppose  the  ab- 
irdity  that  the  Council  can  infringe  its  own  liberty.  What 
atholic  ever  dreamed  of  excluding  the  Pope  from  the  Coun- 
1  ?  or  that,  when  the  Council  is  congregated,  the  Pope  is  to 
3ld  his  peace,  and  leave  all  to  the  Fathers,  without  his  inter- 
rence,  advice,  or  suggestion  ?  St.  Peter,  at  the  Council  of 
erusalem,  gave  very  frankly  his  view  of  the  matters  to  be  de- 
ded,  and  the  Council  followed  it.  It  does  not  appear  to  have 
[^curred  to  St.  Peter  that  he  must  remain  silent  and  passive, 
aving  it  to  the  rest  to  decide,  without  him,  the  questions  at 
sue.  Instead  of  undertaking  to  show  that  the  Pope  did  not 
icercise  the  influence  charged  against  him,  we  would  rather 
mply  assert,  that,  if  he  did,  he  had  the  right  to  do  so.  The 
ope  is  a  better  judge  of  the  extent  and  limits  of  his  powers 
lan  we  are.  The  fact  that  he  exercises  a  given  power  is,  to 
ly  the  least,  a  presumption  that  he  has  a  right  to  do  it,  and  we 
lUSt  be  informed  by  a  higher  authority  than  his  that  he  has  not. 
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before  we  can  deny  it.     It  does  not  become  us  to  judge  our 

judge. 

It  is  often  bettrr  to  pass  over  than  to  deny  the  charges  of 
our  adversaries,  even  when  we  are  abundantly  able  to  disprove 
them.  In  replying  to  objections  urged,  we  have  to  consider 
our  replies  not  only  as  they  bear  upon  those  without,  but  also 
upon  those  within.  The  objections  we  have  to  meet,  for  the 
most  part  at  least,  rest  on  a  humanitarian  principle,  and  virtually 
assume  the  point  they  are  urged  to  prove.  Resting  on  a  humani- 
tarian basis,  they  are,  and  can  be,  no  valid  objections  against 
an  authority  assumed  to  be  Divine  and  supernatural.  If  we 
meet  and  simply  refute  them  on  the  humanitarian  ground,  we 
run  the  risk  of  having  our  refutations  react  on  Catholics,  and 
create  even  in  them  a  tendency  to  regard  Catholicity  itself  only 
from  the  humanitarian  point  of  view.  It  is  desirable,  do  doubt, 
to  silence  the  arguments  and  cavils  of  those  without ;  but  it  is 
far  more  desirable  to  maintain  sound  doctrine,  and  a  high,  un- 
compromising Catholic  tone  among  those  who  are  within.  To 
consent  to  defend  our  own  doctrines  on  a  low,  instead  of  a  hig|i 
ground,  lowers  the  doctrinal  tone  of  the  faithful  themselves,  and 
renders  them  less  able  to  withstand  tlie  attacks  of  the  enemy. 
A  line  of  argument  that  would  be  perfectly  safe  and  even  judi- 
cious in  the  schools,  where  the  strict  rules  of  logic  are  ob- 
served, may  be  the  reverse  when  pursued  before  the  people  at 
large,  who  are  unskilled  in  technicalities,  and  unable  to  make 
or  to  appreciate  nice  scholastic  distinctions.  The  people  un- 
derstand us  always  as  conceding  what  we  do  not  expressly 
deny,  and  as  giving  up  what  we  do  not  expressly  assert. 

The  Catholic  controversialist  finds,  to-day,  his  chief  embir- 
rassment,  in  defending  the  Catholic  faith  or  repelling  objections 
to  it,  in  the  concessions  made  or  in  the  economical  methods  of 
argument  adopted  by  his  predecessors.  He  finds  that  they 
often  deprive  him  of  his  readiest  and  most  solid  answers  to  ob- 
jections, or  render  it  impossible  for  him  to  use  them  without 
having  to  maintain  a  controversy  with  those  within  as  well  as 
with  those  without.  We  hold,  that,  in  discussing  the  subject  be- 
fore the  public,  we  should  refuse  to  plead  to  objections  which 
are  objections  only  on  the  assumption  of  a  false  principle.  To 
plead  to  them  is  to  recognize  the  principle  on  which  they  rest, 
and  to  subject  us  to  the  inconvenience  of  having  that  principk 
thrown  in  our  face  just  when  and  where  we  are  the  least  pn* 
pared  for  it.  To  defend  the  Papacy,  for  instance,  on  huroini- 
tarian  principles,  even  though  we  make  a  reserve  in  our  own 
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minds  in  favor  of  its  Divine  right,  can  only  tend  to  prepare  he 
people  to  regard  it  as  a  human  institution,  and  therefore  as 
one  to  which  they  are  not  bound  to  submit.  It  is  very  con- 
venient, in  a  democratic  age  and  country,  to  answer  objections 
jrged  against  certain  powers  which  have  been  claimed  and  ex- 
ercised by  the  Popes,  by  asserting  that  they  were  held  and 
exercised  with  the  assent  of  the  people  ;  but  it  is  a  great  incon- 
venience to  have  done  so,  when  the  people  become  hostile  to 
them,  and  assert  in  our  face,  as  a  truth,  the  principle  we  had 
conceded.  What  the  people  grant,  the  people  can  revoke. 
This  fact,  we  think,  is  not  unworthy  the  consideration,  at  the 
present  moment,  of  all  who  have  manifested  a  wish  to  assimi- 
late the  Papal  power,  at  least  in  some  departments,  to  the  dem- 
ocratic principle.  Rome  is  at  this  moment  writing,  in  very 
legible  characters,  a  striking  commentary  on  their  methods  of 
asserting  tlie  legitimacy  of  the  Papal  authority  and  influence. 

The  Papacy  is  the  element  in  our  Church  which  is  always 
the  most  exposed  to  attacks,  because  it  is  the  foundation  and 
centre  of  unity,  because  it  is  the  chief  executive  authority  of 
tlie  Church,  and  because  it  is  that  which  offers  the  more  im- 
mediate and  effectual  resistance  to  those  who  would  suppress 
the  independence  of  the  spiritual  order,  trample  on  the  rights  of 
conscience,  and  enslave  their  brethren.  St.  Peter  stands  in 
the  forefront  of  the  battle,  protecting  as  well  as  leading  on  hi ; 
troops  ;  and  the  enemy  knows  full  well,  that,  if  he  can  be  struck 
down,  they  will  soon  be  put  to  flight  or  compelled  to  surrender 
at  discretion.  Hence,  all  the  efforts  of  the  enemy  are  directed 
against  the  Papacy  ;  and  no  one  can  have  read  the  history  of 
the  Church  for  the  last  six  hundred  years,  without  perceiving 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  evils  which  have  afflicted  her  mater- 
nal heart  have  been  occasioned  by  a  disposition,  among  many 
even  of  her  own  children,  to  distinguish  between  her  and  the 
Papacy,  and  to  circumscribe  the  Papal  authority  and  influence 
within  the  narrowest  limits  possible.  Hence,  the  Papacy  is  that 
to  which  all  good  Catholics  should  especially  rally,  and  prepare 
to  defend  with  their  hearts  and  their  lives.  Whatever  tends  to 
lower  it,  or  to  favor  low  and  narrow  views  of  it,  they  must  look 
upon  as  un-CathoIic  and  dangerous  in  its  effects. 

But  though  the  extract  we  have  made  has  suggested  this 
train  of  remark,  our  readers  must  not  for  a  moment  suppose 
that  Mr.  Waterworth  is  in  the  least  degree  obnoxious  to  the 
censure  implied  in  what  we  have  said.  No  writers  have  gone 
farther  in  their  efforts  to  circumscribe  the  Papal  authority  than 
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English  Catholic  writers,  and  the  wisdom  of  their  proceed- 
ing may  be  seen  in  the  leanness  which  has  characterized  Eng- 
lish Catholics  for  these  three  hundred  years,  and  more.  They 
have,  indeed,  acknowledged  the  Primacy  of  St.  Peter  and  his 
successors,  but  one  can  hardly  help  feeling,  when  reading  their 
writings,  that  they  regard  the  Papacy  as  little  better  than  a 
blunder,  and  secretly  wish  that  Almighty  God  had  seen  proper 
to  have  constituted  his  Church  without  it,  —  or  at  least,  to  have 
exempted  Englishmen  from  the  obligation  to  obey  it,  especially 
since  the  Holy  See  was  to  be  at  Rome,  instead  of  Canterbury 
or  York.  They  seem  always  to  grudge  the  Pope  every  obe- 
dience they  yield  him,  and  to  have  no  love,  no  warm,  living 
affection,  for  the  chair  of  Peter.  But  we  see  nothing  of  this 
in  Mr.  Waterworth,  although  he  is  an  Englishman.  Indeed, 
we  owe  it  to  truth  and  justice  to  say,  that  there  appears  to  be 
a  far  more  healthy  and  high-toned  Catholic  feeling  growing  up 
among  our  English  brethren.  A  little  namby-pambyism  there 
may  be  still,  here  and  there,  in  our  mother  country,  as  well  as 
among  ourselves,  where  the  old  English  spirit  remains  to  be 
exorcised  ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  English  Catholics  are  begin- 
ning to  set  a  truly  edifying  example.  They  are  active,  and 
their  press  teems  with  Catholic  works, —  many  of  them  works  of 
a  lofty  tone,  and  of  great  value.  It  would  seem  that  the  day 
has  gone  by  when  we  were  to  say  of  them.  They  are  first  Eng- 
lishmen, and  then  Catholics.  They  are  becoming,  rapidly, 
Roman  Catholics,  and  apparently  are  already  far  more  Romam 
than  we  are  in  this  country.  There  is  scarcely  a  periodical  in 
this  country  that  has  the  courage  to  use,  on  some  subjects,  the 
strong  language  which  we  read  habitually  in  the  London  Tab' 
lety  or  occasionally  in  the  Dublin  Review^  which,  notwithstand- 
ing its  name,  is  English  rather  than  Irish. 

The  English  Catholics,  in  fact,  are  settine  us  an  example 
which  we  should  do  well  to  follow,  and  which,  while  it  con- 
soles us,  should  excite  us  to  renewed  zeal  and  greater  activity. 
They  are  far  ahead  of  us.  We  rely  upon  them  for  nearly  all 
the  books  we  read  in  our  own  language,  and  for  nearly  all  the 
matter  that  fills  our  Catholic  newspapers.  They  send  us 
much  ;  we  return  them  little.  This  is  not  as  it  should  be.  If 
we  were  less  engrossed  in  politics  and  the  world,  if  we  were 
only  resolved  to  be,  first  of  all,  Catholics,  and  thoroughgoing 
Roman  Catholics,  our  numbers  and  means  are  sufficient  to  en- 
able us  to  take  as  active  and  as  important  a  part  in  the  Catho- 
lie  movement  of  the  day  as  our  English  brethren  are  taking. 
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¥e  are  too  supine,  too  indifferent,  too  forgetful  of  the  duty  we 
we  to  the  Church,  and  of  the  blessed  privilege  of  laboring  to 
•romote  her  interests.  Let  us  look  across  the  water  to  Eng- 
ind,  and  to  France,  and  ask  ourselves  if  we  have  not  reason 
D  blush  at  the  little  we  do.  It  really  seenas  to  us,  that,  unless 
:  be  some  portions  of  Spanish  America,  there  is  at  this  mo- 
(lent  no  part  of  the  globe  where  the  great  body  of  the  Cath- 
ilic  laity,  and  especially  those  in  easy  circumstances,  are  so 
ittle  intent  upon  the  interests  of  their  religion,  where  they  have 
o  little  mental  activity  and  energy,  as  in  this  free  and  happy 
ountry  of  ours.  May  it  be  so  no  longer  ;  but  may  we  all  pray 
5od  to  grant  us  the  grace  necessary  to  perform  our  share  in 
he  great  work  now  going  on. 


^.RT.  VIII.  —  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal.  By  J.  R.  Low- 
ell. Cambridge :  George  Nichols.  1848.  16mo.  pp. 
27. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  have  not  read  this  beautiful  little 
rolume  from  the  University  Press,  Cambridge,  will  be  able  to 
brm  some  idea  of  its  general  purpose  and  character  from  the 
luthor's  "Note,"  which  we  copy,  as  its  most  appropriate  in- 
;roduction. 

"  Note.  —  According  to  the  mythology  of  the  Romancers,  the 
3an  Greal,  or  Holy  Grail,  was  the  cup  out  of  which  Jesus  partook 
3f  the  last  supper  with  his  disciples.  It  was  brought  into  England 
by  Joseph  of  Arimalhea,  and  remained  there,  an  object  of  pilgrim- 
age and  adoration,  for  many  years,  in  the  keeping  of  his  lineal  de- 
scendants. It  was  incumbent  upon  those  who  had  charge  of  it  to  be 
chaste  in  thought,  word,  and  deed  ;  but  one  of  the  keepers  having 
broken  this  condition,  the  Holy  Grail  disappeared.  From  that  time 
it  was  a  favorite  enterprise  of  the  knights  of  Arthur's  court  to  go  in 
search  of  it.  Sir  Galahad  was  at  last  successful  in  finding  it,  as 
may  be  read  in  the  seventeenth  book  of  the  Romance  of  King  Ar- 
thur. Tennyson  has  made  Sir  Galahad  the  subject  of  one  of  the 
most  exquisite  of  his  poems. 

"  The  plot  (if  I  may  give  that  name  to  any  thing  so  slight)  of  the 
following  poem  is  my  own,  and,  to  serve  its  purposes,  I  have  en- 
larged the  circle  of  competition  in  search  of  the  miraculous  cup  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  include,  not  only  other  persons  than  the  heroes 
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of  the  Round  Table,  but  also  a  period  of  time  subsequent  to  the 
date  of  King  Arthur's  reign." 

Mr.  Lowell  may  be  right  in  calling  the  Holy  Grail  the  cup 
from  which  our  Lord  communicated  his  disciples  at  the  last 
supper,  but,  properly  speaking,  the  Holy  Grail,  or  San  Greal, 
was  not  the  cup,  but  the  blood,  Sanguis  realisy  from  the  side 
of  our  Lord,  when  on  the  cross,  which  the  legend  asserts  was 
received  into  the  cup,  and  preserved  in  it.  The  name  is  a 
corruption  of  the  Latin  Sanguis  realiSy  or  of  the  French  Sang 
reel,  Mr.  Lowell  has  materially  changed  the  character  of  the 
old  legend.  In  the  original  legend,  the  knight,  after  perform- 
ing his  devotions  and  preparing  himself  for  the  search,  went 
forth  in  pursuit  of  the  Holy  Grail,  and  the  poet  simply  narrated 
his  adventures,  and  his  success  or  his  failure.  Mr.  Lowell 
dispenses  with  the  devotions,  with  the  actual  pursuit  and  ad- 
ventures, and  contents  himself  with  making  his  knight  see  a 
vision.  This  alteration  is  characteristic  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  early  Romantic  Age  and  our  own.  The  old  knights 
of  romance,  whatever  the  defects  of  their  lives,  —  and  they  were 
rarely  perfect  models,  —  were  always  devout,  always  retained  and 
loved  the  faith,  and,  if  they  sinned,  were  ready  to  do  penance, 
—  the  next  best  thing  to  not  sinning ;  and  they  really  did  go 
abroad,  were  active,  ready,  and  able  to  encounter  danger  and 
to  endure  fatigue.  They  lived  and  acted  in  the  open  world, 
out  of  doors,  among  real  objects.  But  the  modems  stay  for 
the  most  part  in-doors,  repose  on  soft  couches,  and  dream. 
Their  adventures  all  pass  in  their  sentimental  reveries  ;  their 
heroic  deeds,  and  knightly  conduct,  are  visions. 

Mr.  Lowell  has  not  only  modernized  the  external  character 
of  the  old  legend,  but  he  has  entirely  changed  its  internal  char- 
acter. The  moral  of  the  old  legend  was  the  merit  of  chastity, 
in  thought,  word,  and  deed  ;  and  chastity,  not  merely  in  rela- 
tion to  one  passion,  but  in  relation  to  all  the  passions,  —  chasti- 
ty of  the  entire  body  and  soul.  Mr.  Lowell  dispenses  with 
this  as  with  the  devotion,  as  foreign  to  the  ideas  and  habits  of 
the  moderns,  and  more  likely  to  offend  than  to  interest.  He 
makes  the  moral  turn,  not  on  the  motives  from  which,  but  on 
the  feelings  with  which,  one  acts.     Thus  he  sings, — 

^^  As  Sir  Launfal  made  mom  through  the  darksome  gate, 
He  was  ware  of  a  leper,  crouched  by  the  same, 
Who  begged  with  his  hand  and  moaned  as  he  sate ; 
And  a  loathing  over  Sir  Launfal  came, 
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The  sunshine  went  out  of  his  soul  with  a  thrill, 
The  flesh  'neath  his  armour  did  shrink  and  crawl, 

And  midway  its  leap  his  heart  stood  still 
Like  a  frozen  waterfall ; 

For  this  man,  so  foul  and  bent  of  stature, 

Easped  harshly  against  his  dainty  nature, 

And  seemed  the  one  blot  on  the  summer  morn, — 

So  he  tossed  him  a  piece  of  gold  in  scorn. 

"  The  leper  raised  not  the  gold  from  the  dust: 
*  Better  to  me  the  poor  man^s  crust, 
Better  the  blessing  of  the  poor. 
Though  I  turn  me  empty  from  his  door ; 
That  is  no  true  alms  which  the  hand  can  hold  ; 
He  gives  nothing  but  worthless  gold 
Who  gives  from  a  sense  of  duty  ; 
But  he  who  gives  a  slender  mite. 
And  gives  to  that  which  is  out  of  sight. 

That  thread  of  the  all-sustaining  Beauty 
Which  runs  through  all  and  doth  all  unite, — 
The  hand  cannot  clasp  the  whole  of  his  alms, 
The  heart  outstretches  its  eager  palms. 
For  a  god  goes  with  it  and  makes  it  store 
To  the  soul  that  was  starving  in  darkness  before.' " 

—  pp.  12,  13. 

This  giving  of  alms  from  a  sense  of  duty  will  not  do.     The 
ion  continues. 

"  '  For  Christ's  sweet  sake,  I  beg  an  alms ' ;  — 
The  happy  camels  may  reach  the  spring. 
But  Sir  Launfal  sees  nought  save  the  grewsome  thing. 
The  leper,  lank  as  the  rain-blanched  bone. 
That  cowered  beside  him,  a  thing  as  lone 
And  white  as  the  ice-isles  of  Northern  seas 
In  the  desolate  horror  of  his  disease. 

"  And  Sir  Launfal  said,  — '  I  behold  in  thee 
An  image  of  Him  who  died  on  the  tree ; 
Thou  also  hast  had  thy  crown  of  thorns,  — 
Thou  also  hast  had  the  world's  buffets  and  scorns,  — 
And  to  thy  life  were  not  denied 
The  wounds  in  the  hands  and  feet  and  side : 
Mild  Mary's  Son,  acknowledge  me ; 
Behold,  through  him,  I  give  to  thee ! ' 

"  Then  the  soul  of  the  leper  stood  up  in  his  eyes 
And  looked  at  Sir  Leiunfal,  and  straightway  he 
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Remembered  in  what  a  haughtier  guise 

He  had  flung  an  alms  to  leprosie, 
When  he  caged  his  young  life  up  in  gilded  mail 
And  set  forth  in  search  of  the  Holy  Grail. 
The  heart  within  him  was  ashes  and  dust ; 
He  parted  in  twain  his  single  crust, 
He  broke  the  ice  on  the  streamlet^s  brink, 
And  gave  the  leper  to  eat  and  drink  ; 
'T  was  a  mouldy  crust  of  coarse  brown  bread, 

'T  was  water  out  of  a  wooden  bowl,  — 
Yet  with  fine  wheaten  bread  was  the  leper  fed. 

And  \  was  red  wine  he  drank  with  his  thirsty  sduL 

"  As  Sir  Launfal  mused  with  a  downcast  face, 
A  light  shone  round  about  the  place  ; 
The  leper  no  longer  crouched  at  his  side. 
But  stood  before  him  glorified. 
Shining  and  tall  and  fair  and  straight 
As  the  pillar  that  stood  by  the  Beautiful  Grate,— 
Himself  the  Gale  whereby  men  can 
Enter  the  temple  of  God  in  Man. 

*'^  His  words  were  shed  softer  than  leaves  from  the  pine. 
And  they  fell  on  Sir  Launfal  as  snows  on  the  brine, 
Which  mingle  their  soAness  and  quiet  in  one 
With  the  shaggy  unrest  they  float  down  upon ; 
And  the  voice  that  was  calmer  than  silence  said, 

*  Lo,  it  is  I,  be  not  afraid  ! 

In  many  climes,  without  avail, 

Thou  has  spent  thy  life  for  the  Holy  Grail ; 

Behold,  it  is  here,  —  this  cup  which  thou 

Didst  fill  at  the  streamlet  for  me  but  now  ; 

This  crust  is  my  body  broken  for  thee, 

This  water  His  blood  that  died  on  the  tree  ; 

The  Holy  Supper  is  kept,  indeed, 

In  whatso  we  share  with  another's  need,  — 

Not  that  which  we  give,  but  what  we  share,  — 

For  the  gift  without  the  giver  is  bare ; 

Who  bestows  himself  with  his  alms  feeds  three, — 

Himself,  his  hungering  neighbour,  and  me.' 

*'  Sir  Launfal  awoke,  as  from  a  swound  :  — 

*  The  Grail  in  my  castle  here  is  found  ! 
Hang  my  idle  armour  up  on  the  wall, 
Let  it  be  the  spider's  banquet-hall ; 
He  must  be  fenced  with  stronger  mail 
Who  would  seek  and  find  the  Holy  Grail.'  " 

—  pp.  23-26. 
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Here  is  the  moral :  no  matter  what  we  give,  if  we  give  from 
a  sense  of  duty,  we  merit  nothing  ;  we  are  truly  charitable  and 
meritorious  in  our  alms  only  when  we  give  with  them  our  feel- 
ings, or  rather  when  we  give  them  without  motive,  from  the  sim- 
ple impulse  of  love.  Mr.  Lowell  is  either  a  bad  psychologist 
or  a  bad  moralist.  Love,  as  distinguished  from  the  sense  of 
duty,  is  an  affection  of  the  sensible  instead  of  the  rational  nature. 
He  who  acts  from  a  sense  of  duty  acts  from  the  highest  and  no- 
blest love  of  which  man  is  capable  ;  he  who  acts  only  from  what 
we  may  term  sensible  love  acts  from  his  lower  nature,  —  that 
which  he  possesses  in  common  with  many  animal  tribes.  For 
our  own  convenience  and  pleasure  in  acting,  it  is  always  desirable 
that  our  emotions  should  harmonize  with  our  sense  of  duty  ;  but 
for  the  meritoriousness  of  our  actions,  it  is  not  at  all  necessary. 
He  who  performs  a  duty  which  is  repugnant  to  his  nature,  and 
which  demands  great  self-denial  and  self-command,  is  far  more 
meritorious  than  he  who  performs  an  act,  in  itself  considered,  of 
equal  worth,  to  which  he  feels  no  repugnance.  To  throw  an 
alms  in  scorn  to  a  beggar  is,  indeed,  not  meritorious,  because 
there  is  no  virtuous  intention,  and  because  scorn  of  a  brother 
man,  however  low,  or  however  loathsome  his  appearance,  is  al- 
ways wrong.  But  it  is  clear,  from  the  author's  comment,  that 
the  "scorn'*  he  charges  upon  Sir  Launfal,  was  simply  giving 
from  a  sense  of  duty,  and  therefore  no  scorn  at  all. 

"  He  gives  nothing  but  worthless  gold 
Who  gives  from  a  sense  of  duly." 

In  fact,  the  author  shows  through  his  whole  poem,  that  he  has 
never  made  his  philosophy,  and  is  ignorant  of  the  first  principles 
of  ethical  science.  This  detracts  from  his  merit  as  a  poet  no 
less  than  from  his  merit  as  a  moralist.  The  poet  aims,  and  should 
aim,  at  the  expression  of  the  beautiful ;  but  the  beautiful  is  the 
form  of  the  true,  and  cannot  be  found  where  the  true  is  want- 
ing. We  are  not  so  unreasonable  as  to  ask  of  the  poet  a  sys- 
tem of  metaphysics  or  a  code  of  ethics  ;  we  do  not  ask  the  art- 
ist to  leave  bis  own  proper  department,  and  to  enter  that  of  sci- 
ence ;  we  understand  the  distinct  sphere  of  art,  and  highly  ap- 
preciate it,  —  more  highly,  perhaps,  than  we  get  credit  for  ;  but 
we  do  contend  that  no  man  can  be  a  true  poet,  or  artist,  who  has 
in  his  mind  a  false  speculative  system.  His  mind  must  be  in- 
formed with  ideal  truth,  or  he  can  never  apprehend  or  express 
true  beauty  of  form  ;  and  all  ideal  truth  pertains  to  the  depart- 
ment of  speculative  science.  The  poet  must  know  as  veil  as 
feel,  and  know  principles,  the  eternal  verities  of  things,  in  their 
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normal  order  and  relations,  or  bis  expression  will  be  broken, 
confused,  the  ebullition  of  lawless  passion,  the  extravagances  oji 
a  wild  and  inconstant  fancy,  or  the  incoherent  ravings  of  folly 
and  madness. 

Here  is  a  point  on  which,  in  these  times,  there  are  mway 
erroneous  and  mischievous  opinions  aBoat.  Every  body  knows 
that  the  great  poets,  the  great  artists,  have  never  flourished,  save 
in  epochs  and  countries  marked  by  severe  discipline,  and  eono- 
bled  by  serious  and  solid  studies.  The  flourishing  period  of 
true  art  is  always  immediately  preceded  or  accompanied  by  t 
flourishing  period  of  philosophy,  of  moral  science,  and  of  relig- 
ious truth  ;  and  just  in  proportion  as  men  lose  sight  of  the  great 
and  eternal  truths  of  religion,  of  the  discoveries  and  teacbings 
of  a  sound  philosophy,  — that  is,  of  the  ideal  truth  in  the  super- 
natural order  and  in  the  natural,  —  their  artistic  productions  be- 
come mean  and  contemptible.  It  is  not  that  art  must  dogmatize, 
speculate,  or  indulge  in  didactic  teaching,  but  that  the  truths  of 
religion  and  philosophy  must  be  received  into  and  form  the  mind 
of  the  artist.  In  ages  that  are  serious,  earnest,  enlightened, 
when  men  do  not  scorn  the  ideal  truth  and  fritter  away  their 
powers  on  merely  external  and  sensible  objects,  these  truths  are 
generally  recognized,  form  the  basis  of  all  moral  and  intellec- 
tual culture,  and  are  taken  in  with  ordinary  speech  or  language, 
in  which  they  are  embodied,  —  so  to  speak,  incarnated.  The 
man  endowed  with  artistic  genius  —  that  is,  one  who  has  received 
from  nature  the  gift,  when  they  are  presented  to  his  mind,  of 
apprehending  and  distinguishing  these  truths  under  the  form  of 
the  beautiful  —  is  furnished  with  the  requisite  conditions  of  art, 
and  can  give  birth  to  expressions  which  all  men  shall  admire; 
for  then  he  has  present  to  his  mind  and  soul  ideal  truth,  which 
is  always  universal  and  eternal. 

But  in  other  epochs,  when  religion  and  philosophy,  which 
supply  the  artist  with  his  materials,  are  lost  sight  of  or  obscured, — 
when  the  truths  of  revelation  and  speculative  science  no  longer 
preside  over  education,  and  form  the  basis  of  moral  and  intel- 
lectual culture,  —  when  the  mind  and  the  heart  are  turned  to  the 
external,  and  become  intent  only  on  sensible  and  material  ob- 
jects, —  there  can  be  no  genuine  art ;  for  the  ideal  truth  is  no 
longer  distinctly  apprehended,  and,  when  no  longer  so  appre- 
hended, it  can  no  more  be  expressed  under  the  form  of  the  beau- 
tiful than  under  the  form  of  science  itself.  Hence  it  is, — though, 
for  the  last  two  hundred  years,  there  has  been  no  lack  of  asp- 
rants  to  artistic  creation,  —  there  has  been  no  art.     The  Divine 
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lea,  supernatural  truth,  was  obscured  by  the  Reformers,  and 
as  been  pretty  much  lost  sight  of  by  their  descendants  ;  and 
here  has  appeared  no  philosopher,  and  there  has  been  no  phi- 
Dsophy,  since  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
ieal  truth,  which  was  embodied  by  our  Creator  in  language,  has 
emained  undistinguished  ;  serious  studies,  unless  in  some  of  the 
ihysical  sciences,  have  been  despised  ;  the  mind  has  been  turn- 
d  outward  to  sensible  objects,  and  the  heart  and  soul  have  been 
wasted  on  the  material,  the  ephemeral,  and  the  frivolous.  Art 
as  therefore  languished,  and  its  cultivators  have  been  able  to 
opy  only  imperfectly  the  old  masters.  If  we  except,  and  we 
re  hardly  willing  to  except,  Alfieri,  there  has  been  no  poet  since 
Hilton.  Goethe  and  Schiller  had  poetical  genius  of  a  high  or- 
er,  but  the  former  was  ruined  by  sensualism  and  pantheism, — 
oth  equally  opposed  to  ideal  truth,  —  and  the  latter  by  his  lack 
f  religious  faith,  and  his  Kantian  philosophy,  which  even  in  the 
ractical  reason  obscures  and  enfeebles  the  truth  which  the  poet 
lust  seize  and  express.  Byron  had  the  subjective  power  of  a 
reat  poet,  but  had  present  to  his  mind,  as  the  material  of  art, 
IT  less  of  ideal  truth  than  either  Goethe  or  Schiller.  France 
as  never  excelled  in  art,  for  her  genius  is  not  philosophical, 
oes  not  aspire  to  the  higher  order  of  truth,  is  turned  to  objects 
f  sense,  to  the  outward  world,  and  seldom  rises  above  second- 
ry  ideas.  The  first  American  poet  is  probably  not  yet  born. 
Mr.  Lowell  has  a  lively  fancy,  a  quick  eye  for  material  beau- 
|r,  or,  as  we  say,  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  considerable  facility 
f  expression.  He  can  see  and  express  the  beauty  of  a  daisy, 
'f  the  bee  collecting  honey,  of  cows  feeding  in  the  pasture,  of 
he  cock  clapping  his  wings  and  crowing,  and  even  something 
f  the  life  of  a  spring  morning,  the  sultriness  of  a  summer  noon, 
nd  of  the  golden  hues  of  an  autumnal  sunset ;  but  beyond  or 
bove  he  does  not  appear  able  to  go.  When  he  aspires,  he  falls  ; 
nd  when  he  seeks  to  express  the  beauty  of  moral  truth,  he  only 
iroves  that  be  has  never  clearly  and  distinctly  beheld  it.  His 
;lory  is,  that  he  believes  in  moral  truth,  —  that  he  believes  that 
here  is  the  Divine  and  eternal  idea  back  of  the  ever-changing 
ippearances  which  flit  past  his  vision  ;  but  his  misfortune  is,  that 
16  has  never  beheld  it, — that  he  has,  at  best,  caught  only  a  partial 
nd  transient  glimpse  of  it,  as  one  catches  a  partial  glimpse  of 
he  objects  around  him,  in  the  night,  when  a  sudden  flash  of 
ightning  for  an  instant  furrows  the  darkness  which  envelops 
hem.  With  solid  training  under  the  direction  of  religion  and 
ound  philosophy,  which  should  have  given  elevation  to  his  soul, 
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clearness  to  his  view,  firmness  to  his  will,  and  sanctity  to  his 
aims,  he  would  have  been  a  poet.  He  has  no  complaint  to 
bring  against  nature.  He  has,  if  we  may  so  speak,  genius 
enough  potentially,  and  artistic  genius  ;  but  he  has  neither  been 
subjected  to  the  discipline,  nor  has  he  submitted  himself  to  the 
serious  and  patient  labor  of  thought,  necessary  to  reduce  the  po- 
tentiality of  his  nature  to  act.  Alas  !  we  must  say  this,  not 
alone  of  Mr.  Lowell,  but  of  nearly  all  our  contemporaries,  id 
this  superficial  and  frivolous  age. 

We  have  touched  cursorily  on  several  points  in  these  brief 
remarks,  which  we  regret  that  we  have  neither  the  time  nor  the 
space  at  present  to  develop.  We  love  art,  and,  of  the  various 
species  of  art,  we  love  poetry  the  best.  But  we  have  too 
high  an  appreciation  of  its  character  and  ofiice,  to  receive  with 
favor  the  light  and  frivolous  productions  of  our  modem  race  of 
poetasters  and  versifiers,  however  beautiful  their  print  and  paper, 
or  rich  and  tasteful  their  binding.  Puerile  conceits,  flimsy  sen* 
timents,  false  philosophy,  bad  morality,  even  delicate  and  truth* 
ful  descriptions  of  merely  material  objects,  though  expressed  in 
flowing  numbers  and  harmonious  verse,  we  cannot  honor  with 
the  name  of  poetry.  We  have  no  wish  to  treat  harshly  our 
young  aspirants  to  poetic  fame,  to  wound  their  feelings,  or  to 
damp  their  courage  ;  but,  for  the  honor  of  our  age,  and  the  inter- 
ests of  modern  civilization,  we  feel  that  it  is  necessary  to  raise 
our  voice,  feeble  though  it  is,  against  the  miserable  trash  which| 
under  the  name  of  literature,  is  inundating  Europe  and  America, 
and  threatening  the  extinction  of  what  little  virtue  and  manlioess 
may  yet  remain.  Would  that  there  were  amongst  us  a  strong 
masculine  voice,  that  could  make  itself  heard  amid  the  din  and 
chatter  of  the  age,  and,  with  mingled  kindness  and  severity,  recall 
our  youth  to  the  antique  depth  of  thought,  greatness  of  soul,  and 
energy  of  will,  and  impress  upon  their  yet  ductile  minds  the 
solemn  truth  that  they  must  aim  higher,  submit  to  longer  and 
more  rigid  discipline,  and  devote  themselves  for  years  to  those 
solid  studies  which  task  all  their  faculties,  and  call  forth  all  the 
potentialities  of  their  souls,  before  venturing  to  appear  before  the 
public,  either  to  instruct  or  to  delight  it.  No  one  who  would 
deserve  well  of  his  countrymen,  leave  his  mark  on  his  age,  or 
live  in  the  memory  of  his  race,  should  entertain  for  a  moment 
that  silly  doctrine  now  prevalent,  that  the  great  and  enduring  in 
art  must  be  a  spontaneous  production,  and  that  a  work  is  worth- 
less in  proportion  to  the  labor  of  intellect  and  will  that  its  crea* 
tion  has  cost.     Poetry  is  not  the  instinctive  and  unpremeditated 
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itterance  of  the  spontaneoas  emotions  and  conceits  of  the  poet. 
Lt  might  do  to  say, 

Ich  singe  wie  der  Vogel  singt  . 
Der  in  aem  Zweigen  wohnet, 

r  man  were  a  blackbird  ;  but  it  will  not  do,  unless  we  are  care- 
ul  to  understand  it  in  Goethe's  sense,  now  since  man  is  man, 
ind  must  find  his  glory  in  the  cultivation  and  exercise,  under  the 
vill  and  by  the  aid  of  his  Maker,  of  his  proper  humanity. 

We  do  not  ask  the  poet  to  encroach  upon  the  province  of  the 
heologian,  or  of  the  philosopher.  We  do  not  ask  him  to  make 
lis  poem  a  sermon,  a  didactic  lecture,  nor  do  we  wish  him  to  be 
careful  to  tack  a  formal  moral  on  to  its  end,  as  is  done  in 
Esop's  Fables  ;  but  we  do  ask  that  he  feed  his  mind  and 
lis  soul  with  the  highest  order  of  religious  and  speculative  truth, 
md  that  he  discipline  himself  to  express  this  truth  under  the 
brm  of  the  beautiful.  We  would  have  him  eminently  religious, 
»ecause  eminently  true,  and  eminently  moral,  because  eminently 
eligious  ;  we  would  have  him  serious,  earnest,  great,  sublime, 
»y  virtue  of  the  universal  and  eternal  verities  of  things  with 
^hich  he  holds  intercourse  ;  but  we  have  no  disposition  to  re- 
trict  his  sphere,  to  trammel  the  freedom  of  his  mind,  or  to  forge 
hackles  for  his  genius.  Nay,  what  we  desire  for  him  is  free- 
[om,  elevation,  greatness,  manliness,  a  clear  and  lofty  intelli- 
;ence,  and  a  robust  virtue,  which  are  absolutely  impossible  in 
he  nature  of  things  without  a  severe  and  thorough  discipline, 
nd  the  possession  of  the  highest  order  of  truth,  both  natural  and 
upernatural. 

Our  readers  will  understand  from  these  remarks  why  it  is  we 
lave  been  so  severe  on  the  light  literature  of  the  day,  and  why 
ve  have  treated  with  so  much  harshness  the  young  brood  of  re- 
igious  novels  with  which  we  were  threatened.  We  condemn 
lot  art  in  any  of  its  forms  ;  we  condemn  not  poetry  ;  we  oppose 
lot  even  works  of  fiction  ;  we  object  not  to  the  cultivation  of 
oan's  whole  nature,  to  the  employment  of  any  of  his  faculties, 
ir  to  pressing  into  the  service  of  religion  even  sentiment  and 
magination  :  on  the  contrary,  we  approve  and  call  for  them  all ; 
inly  let  the  mind  that  writes  be  fed,  and  the  heart  that  admires 
le  filled,  with  the  truths  of  religion  and  philosophy.  The  man 
/ho  has  been  righdy  nurtured,  whose  faculties  have  been  rigbt- 
f  disciplined,  and  whose  mind  has  been  enlightened,  will 
trengthened,  and  soul  elevated  by  profound  study  of  ideal  truth, 
nd  possession  of  the  eternal  verities  of  things,  may  appeal  to 
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all  nature  and  express  himself  in  what  forms  he  pleases. 
expressions  will  be  true  and  beautiful,  his  influence  will  be 
moral,  will  favor  a  robust  civilization,  and  manly  virtue,  which 
in  the  saint  will  rise  to  heroic  sanctity  and  command  the  vene- 
ration of  all  good  men. 


Art.  IX.  —  LITERARY  NOTICES  AND  CRITICISMS. 

1. — The  History  of  England  from  the  Accession  of  James  II.  By  Thoius 
Babinoton  Macaulay.  Boston  :  Phillips,  Sampson,  &  Uo.  1849. 
Volumes  I.  and  II.     12mo.  pp.  525  and  520. 

This  is  a  rival  edition  of  Macaulay's  History  to  the  Messrs.  Htrpers*, 
and,  though  intended  to  be  sold  at  a  moderate  price,  is  neatly  printed  on 
good  paper,  and  presents,  upon  the  whole,  a  respectable  and  even  an  invit- 
ing appearance.  The  reason  assigned  for  issuing  it  was  to  give  the  Amer- 
ican public  the  work  in  the  orthography  of  the  English  edition,  which  the 
Harpers  departed  from  in  favor  of  the  orthography  of  Noah  Webster,  oar 
great  American  lexicographer.  This,  perhaps,  was  a  sufficient  reason 
for  a  breach  of  that  courtesy  which  our  publishing  houses  are  accustomed 
to  observe  one  towards  another  in  regard  to  the  republication  of  English 
books  ;  but  it  can  hardly  apply  in  the  present  case,  for  this  edition,  if  we 
have  been  rightly  informed,  departs  as  widely  from  the  orthography  of 
the  English  copy  as  the  Harpers*.  We  have  no  partiality  for  the  New 
York  publishers,  but  a  sense  of  justice  compels  us  to  say  that  they  had  as 
good  a  right  to  adopt  Webster's  orthography  as  the  Boston  publishoB 
have  to  adopt  Worcester's,  although  we  follow  and  prefer  the  latter. 

The  Harpers,  if  they  have  not  been  wrongly  accused,  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  taking  liberties  with  English  publications,  which  they  can  hardly 
justify,  unless  on  the  plea  that  they  were  born  British  subjects  ;  and  we 
are  not  at  all  displeased  to  see  a  rival  house  depriving  them  of  a  portion 
of  the  profits  they  usually  reap  from  their  disregard  of  the  rights  and  dig^ 
nity  of  authorship.  We  do  not  understand  the  right  of  American  publish- 
ers to  fix  the  orthography  of  the  English  language.  We  are  ourselves 
stanch  Americans,  boasting  an  American  ancestry  of  as  long  standing  as 
any  of  our  New  England  friends,  and  we  have  been  brought  up  with  a 
hearty  hatred  of  England  which  might  satisfy  even  our  Irish  friends ;  bat 
in  all  that  concerns  the  orthography,  orthoepy,  and  good  use  of  the  Eng- 
lish language,  the  supreme  authority  is  in  England,  not  in  this  country, 
and  we  are  bound  to  receive  the  law  from  England  instead  of  giving  it  to 
her.  Our  language  is  not  American,  but  En^ish,  and  we  use  it  properly 
only  in  so  far  as  we  follow  the  true  English  usage.  In  regard  to  it,  we 
are,  and  must  be,  as  long  as  England  remains  a  civilized  and  cultivated 
nation,  merely  provincials,  and  must  take  our  fashion  from  the  metropolis. 

As  to  the  History  itself,  we  have  now  little  to  say.  We  received  the 
two  volumes  at  too  late  an  hour  to  be  able  to  do  more  than  glance  at  a 
few  chapters.  We  have  read  enough,  however,  to  perceive  that  it  ii 
Macaulay *s,  a  fair  transcript  of  his  mind,  and  may  be  taken  as  good  an- 
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thority  for  judging  its  author,  if  not  for  judging  any  thing  else.  We  hope 
to  be  able  to  reyiew  the  work,  as  far  as  it  has  proceeded,  in  our  next  num- 
ber. In  the  mean  time,  we  can  recommend  it  as  a  work  of  more  than  or- 
dinary historical  merit,  learned,  eloquent,  and  attractive,  but  to  be  read 
with  great  care  and  discrimination.  The  author  has  his  prejudices,  and 
is  not  incapable  of  constructing  a  well-turned  period  at  the  expense  of 
truth.  He  tells  some  plain  truths  with  regard  to  the  Church  of  England, 
but  he  strikes  us  as  bemg  far  from  just  to  the  Puritans,  who,  in  our  judg- 
ment, with  all  their  faults,  long  faces,  sour  looks,  drawling  tones,  psalm- 
singing,  and  cant,  are,  under  a  human  point  of  view,  always  to  be  prefer- 
red to  the  swearing,  toast-drinking,  and  licentious  Cavaliers.  We  know 
that  our  English  and  American  Catholic  friends  inherit  no  little  of  the  old 
Cavalier  contempt  of  the  English  and  American  Puritans ;  but  we  are 
not  ashamed  to  acknowledge  our  Puritan  descent,  and  the  Puritans  of  New 
England  need  only  the  Catholic  faith  to  be  the  noblest  people  on  the  globe. 
Add  the  Catholic  faith  and  virtues  to  their  unwearied  industry  and  ceaseless 
activity  of  mind  and  body,  to  their  indomitable  energy,  firmness  and  con- 
stancy of  will,  gravity  and  force  of  character,  and  you  have  a  model  people. 
The  real  elements  of  that  character  which  has  made  England  the  first  of 
modern  nations,  in  the  temporal  order,  are  to  be  found  in  their  greatest 
strength  and  activity  in  the  Puritans  and  their  descendants.  We  have,  of 
course,  no  sympathy  with  their  Puritanism,  but  we  have  sympathy  with 
their  human  virtues,  and  would  exalt  them  by  Catholicizing  instead  of  de- 
ttroying  them. 


ft, ^-^ History  of  Maryland ;  from  its  first  Settlement,  in  1634,  to  the  Year 
1848.  By  James  McSherry.  Baltimore :  Murphy.  1849.  8vo. 
pp.  405. 

This  is  a  well-printed  volume,  and  is,  for  its  typography  and  getting 
up,  creditable  to  the  Baltimore  press.  Its  author  is  a  Catholic  gentleman 
residing  in  Maryland,  a  native,  we  believe,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  a  gradu- 
ate  of  Mount  St.  Mary's  College.  He  displays  in  this  work  very  respect- 
able ability  and  industry,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  that,  in  so  far  as 
he  professes  to  relate  facts,  he  may  be  relied  on.  With  many  of  his 
opinions,  and  the  general  tone  and  spirit  of  his  work,  we  have  not  been 
able  to  sympathize.  Before  reading  a  book,  we  often  ask.  Who  wrote  it ! 
but  in  making  up  our  judgment  of  it,  we  ask  simply.  What  is  it  ?  We  do 
not,  because  we  conduct  a  Catholic  Review,  feel  bound  to  condemn  every 
book  written  by  one  who  is  not  a  Catholic,  or  to  commend  every  book 
written  by  one  who  is  a  Catholic.  We  can  name  books  written  by  Prot- 
estants that  contain  more  Catholic  principle  than  some  written  by  Catho- 
lics. A  man  may  have  the  Catholic  faith,  may  keep  the  precepts  of  the 
Church,  and  yet,  in  all  that  concerns  the  application  of  principles  to  the 
Tarious  departments  of  practical  life,  have  the  views  and  feelings  of  the 
heterodox.  Leibnitz,  a  professed  Lutheran,  was  far  more  Catholic  in  prin- 
ciple, and  in  the  general  tendencies  of  his  philosophy,  than  Des  Cartes,  a 
professed  Catholic.  We  must  tell  Mr.  McSherry,  that,  while  we  thank 
him  for  his  book,  and  recognize  in  it  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  local 
historical  literature  of  our  country,  we  do  not  find  that  it  has  any  special 
claims  upon  us  as  Catholics.  Those  of  our  readers  who  have  perused  it  will 
understand  at  once  why  we  cannot  praise  it  with  any  great  warmth.     The 
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author  commends  fiews  with  regaid  to  religioas  liberty,  which  we  belisfe 
lead  to  iodifierentism ;  and  he  shows  a  loc^  feeling  with  which  wb  hayc 
no  sympathy,  and  which  leads  him,  we  will  not  say  to  overrate  the  vir- 
toes  of  Maryland,  but  to  underrate  every  other  section,  especially  onr  owm 
section,  of  the  Union.   No  Cavalier  ever  more  heartily  hated  a  Roondhetd 
than  he  appears  to  hate  a  New-Englander.    This  is  simply  amoaing  to  oa 
as  New-Englanders,  but  it  is  painful  to  us  as  Catholics.    The  autiMirt 
moreover,  shows  a  strange  want  of  manliness  in  regard  to  his  religion,  aad 
singular  ingratitude  to  his  own  Alma  Mater.     When  speaking  of  the  Col- 
leges in  Maryland,  he  ignores  all  the  Catholic  Colleges  in  that  State, 
on  which  its  Uterary  glory  depends,  and  mentions  only  one  or  two  ieeUe 
institutions  under  Protestant  control.    This  was  not  by  acddant,  for  ha 
must  have  heard  of  Greorgetown  College,  at  Greorgetown,  St.  Mary's  Col- 
lege, Baltimore,  and  have  known  that  Uiere  was  Mount  St.  Mary's  Collegv^ 
near  Emmittsburg,  where  he  himself  was  educated,  and  to  which  tke 
Catholic  religion  in  this  country  owes  some  of  the  brighteet  omamaots  of 
its  hierarchy,  both  of  the  first  and  of  the  second  order.    We  do  not  with 
an  historian  to  be  a  dogmatist  or  a  controversialist ;  there  is  a  time  aod  a 
place  for  all  things ;  but  we  cannot  pardon  the  historian  of  a  State  fomid- 
ed  in  the  main  by  Catholics,  who  studiously  ignores  the  litaraiy  iostito- 
tions  which  Catholics  have  established,  and  which  they  conduct. 

As  Americans,  we  love  and  honor  Maryland  as  one  of  the  old  "  Thir- 
teen "  that  did  her  duty,  and  did  it  nobly,  in  the  time  that  "tnad  men's 
souls  "  ;  and  as  Catholics,  we  love  and  honor  her  as  the  first  and  only  OM 
of  the  Anglo-American  colonies  that  planted  the  Cross  in  this  Western 
World,  and  brought  here  the  Church  of  God,  into  which  we  trust,  at  ao 
distant  day,  the  great  body  of  our  population  will  be  gathered.  We  le- 
gret  that  she  has  not  found  an  histonan  more  worthy  of  her  real  greatoMSi 
and  one  who  more  clearly  sees  and  more  deeply  feels  what  it  is  that  eoD- 
stitutes  his  peculiar  and  her  unfading  glory.  Yet  we  would  not  spesk 
harshly  of  the  volume  before  us.  If  it  might  have  been  better,  it  aasoiedly 
might  have  been  far  worse,  and  that,  in  these  days,  is  high  praise. 


3.  —  The  Plan  of  the  American  Union,  and  the  Structure  of  its  Qowrn- 
mcnt,  Explained  and  Defended.  By  James  A.  Williams.  Baltimore: 
Sherwood  &  Co.     1848.     12mo.     pp.  168. 

Tins  is  a  work  which  one  must  study  before  passing  a  judgment  on  it 
We  have  not  found  time,  since  receiving  it,  to  devote  the  attention  to  it 
which  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  its  subject  demand.    As  far,  how- 
ever, as  we  have  examined  it,  although  we  cannot  say  much  of  its  method 
or  originality,  it  seems  to  us  to  take  a  judicious  view  of  the  general  fea- 
tures of  the  American  Constitution,  and  to  be  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
those  who  wish  to  understand  the  structure  of  the  American  Government. 
We  hope  soon  to  return  to  it  and  to  its  subject,  and  to  treat  them  at  some 
length. 


BROWNSON'S 


QUARTERLY    REVIEW. 


JULY,    184').      . 


Art.    1.  —  Outlines  of  Ilislonj,  compiled  for  the    Use   of 
Schools  and  ,1cademies.      l>v  J*ier(  k  C.   (irace.      St. 

m 

Louis  :  Win.  J.  Mullin.      Ib48.     o-2in<).     pp.  21G. 

'J'liis  little  volume  is  intended  to  supply  a  ^^crions  deficioncy 
in  our  liistorinil  manuals,  and  \v(»  should  owe  an  iipolopy  to  its 
publisher  for  not  having  sooncM*  introduced  it  to  our  readers,  if 
it  were  not  one  of  those  works  which  are  as  valuable  this  year 
as  they  were  the  lasK  'Mr.  Grace  lifcLCom piled  it  with  com- 
mendable industry  and  ))raiseworllnMpptives  ;*  the  Catholie 
press  of  the  country  has  given  i;  a  l*cJx)rabIe  reception  ;  and, 
though  it  is  hardly  up  with  the  preseiil^tate  of  historical  sci- 
enc'e,  or  ahvavs  as  scrupulouslv  accurata  in  its  statements  as 
we  could  wish  in  a  work  intended  for  childhood  and  youth,  we 
can  cheerfully  recommend  it  as  ilie  best  work  of  the  sort,  with- 
in so  moderate  a  compass,  we  are  aware  of  in  our  lanp;uair;e. 

Our  |)resent  purp(»e  in  callinu;  attention  to  this  little  manual 
of  history  is  not,  however,  to  criticize  it  favorably  or  unfavor- 
ably,  but  to  make  it  the  occasion  of  ofTcrinf^  some  brief,  and,  we 
trust,  not  unseasonable,  n»marks  on  the  subject  of  civil  and  re- 
lisrious  toleration,  which  its  compiler  briiigs  to  our  notice  in  the 
two  following  extracts  :  —  ^ 

"In  IG'JO,  (Inr'mu  the  reign  o^  Jfnncs  f.,  (lie  first  permanent  set- 
tlement was  truinnieijced  in  New  Emjiand,  at  Phjmouth^  in  Massa^ 
rhuHrftii^  by  a  iinnd  of  Ptiritans,  —  a  class  of  relii^ionists,  who,  aban- 
doning Kn^land  uu  account  of  persecution  from  the  established 
chureh,  simirlit  in  the  wilds  df  A nu'i-lo^'^  jj^r*  r',njpyi|i^t  of  rcliifious 
liberty.  They  had  scarcely,  however,  established  thcmslvlves  in  the 
New  World,  before  they  themselves  exhibited  even  greater  intoler- 
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ance  than  that  from  which  they  fled,  and  most  cruelly  persecuted 
all  who  diflered  from  them  in  religious  belief." — p.  183. 

"  In  1033,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  /.,  Lord  Baltimore^  a 
Catholic  nobleman,  and  a  man  of  distinguished  talents,  applied  for 
and  obtained  a  grant  of  land  upon  Chesapeake  Bay^  about  140  miles 
long  and  130  broad.  Soon  after,  in  consequence  of  persecution  in 
England,  on  account  of  their  religion.  Lord  Baltimore  and  a  num- 
ber of  Catholics  came  over  and  settled  on  this  grant,  which,  in  honor 
of  the  queen,  Henrietta  Maria^  they  named  Maryland.  The  his- 
tory of  this  colony  presents,  in  several  important  respects,  a  striking 
and  most  pleasing  contrast  to  that  of  most  of  the  other  colonies. 
Universal  toleration  of  religion  was,  for  the  first  time  on  this  con- 
tinent, proclaimed  and  protected  by  this  colony,  and  a  system  of 
equity  and  humanity  was  scrupulously  observed  in  all  its  dealings 
with  the  Indians.  The  historian,  Bancroft^  in  speaking  of  the  set- 
tlement of  Maryland,  says :  —  'Its  history  is  the  history  of  benevo- 
lence, gratitude,  and  toleration.  The  Roman  Catholics,  who  were 
oppressed  by  the  laws  of  England,  were  sure  to  find  a  peaceful 
asylum  in  the  quiet  harbours  of  the  Chesapeake ;  and  there,  loo, 
Protestants  were  sheltered  from  Protestant  intolerance.^ "  —  pp. 
184,  185. 

Toleration,  or,  to  be  more  exact,  religious  liberty,  is  in  every 
one's  mouth,  and  the  constant  theme  of  declamation  with  all 
who  would  dcpreciat^^eir  ancestors,  glorify  themselves,  or 
win  the  applause  of  the^ultitude  ;  but,  unless  we  are  greatly 
deceived,  it  is  a  theme  on  which  there  is  much  loose  writing, 
and  still  more  loose  speaking  and  thinking.  Comparatively  few 
appear  to  us  to  understand  it,  or  to  have  any  passable  appreci- 
ation of  its  reach  and  conditions.  All  men,  in  words  at  least, 
are  stanch  friends  of  relig,ious  liberty,  ready  to  live  and  die  in 
its  det'cnce  ;  but  the  great  majority  seem  to  us  to  mistake  it  for 
the  liberty  to  deny  and  to  enslave  religion.  The  early  Prot- 
estant sects,  who,  wherever  they  were  able,  subjected  religion 
to  the  secular  authority,  fined,  im|)risoned,  exiled,  or  martyred 
Catholics,  claimed  to  be  the  friends  of  religious  freedom,  and 
the  liberators  of  religion  from  spiritual  despotism  ;  the  old 
French  Jacobins  plundered  churches,  suppressed  the  freedom 
of  worship,  abolished  the  Sabbath,  overturned  altars  as  well  as 
thrones,  massacred  the  clergy,  decreed  that  death  is  an  eternal 
sleep,  and  installed  the  goddess  of  Reason,  under  the  pretence 
of  reliirious  liberty,  and  nniid  d(?afoning  i)rocJqniations  of  univer- 
sal toleration  \  the  prcsuui.iSocialisis,  Radicak,  or  Red  Repub- 
licans of  France,  Spain,  Jtaly,  Germany,  Switzerland,  profess 
to  be  fighting  under  the  flag  of  religious  no  less  than  of  civil 
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liberty,  and  yet  their  successes  are  everywhere  marked  by  in- 
suhs  to  religion,  the  expulsion  of  the  religious,  the  spoliation  of 
churches  and  convents,  and  the  persecution  of  the  clergy.  The 
most  superficial  observer  can  hardly  fail  to  perceive  that  the  age 
understands,  by  religious  liberty,  not  the  freedom  to  worship 
God  in  the  way  and  manner  he  prescribes,  but  the  freedom  not 
to  w^orship  him  at  all,  —  the  freedom  to  enslave  or  suppress 
his  worship,  to  plunder  his  temples,  to  desecrate  his  altars, 
to  deny  his  existence,  to  blaspheme  his  majesty,  to  trample  on 
his  laws,  and  to  live  like  the  beasts  that  perish. 

But,  although  we  are  anxious  to  avoid  every  unnecessary 
quarrel  with  our  age,  we  must  tell  it,  that  this  is  no  religious 
liberty  at  all,  that  it  is  the  enslavement  of  religion,  where  not  its 
total  extinction,  and  the  freedom  of  irreligion,  infidelity,  heresy, 
and  schism.     Religious  liberty,  as  we  understand  it,  is  the 

ABSOLUTE   FREEDOM  OF  RELIGION,   IN    ITS    DOCTRINES,  DIS- 
CIPLINE, AND  WORSHIP,  FROM  ALL    HUMAN  AUTHORITY,  and 

therefore  implies  the  absolute  incompetency,  in  spirit- 
uals,   OF    ALL    HUMAN    AUTHORITY,    WHETHER    PUBLIC     OR 

PRIVATE.  We  say  the  absolute  freedom  of  religion ;  by 
which  we,  of  course,  mean  the  true,  that  is,  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion. Consequently,  we  recognize  no  religious  liberty  where 
our  Church  is  not  free  in  her  doctrine,  discipline,  and  worship, 
and  where  all  men  have  not  full  and  entire  freedom  to  profess 
the  Catholic  religion  without  restraint  from,  or  responsibility  to, 
any  human  power  whatever,  whether  vested  in  the  king,  tlie 
aristocracy,  or  the  people.  Where  this  freedom  is  wanting, 
there  is  no  religious  liberty.  This  freedom  we  demand,  not  as 
a  favor,  not  as  a  gracious  concession  from  the  prince  or  the 
republic,  but  as  our  right,  as  the  indefeasible  right  of  our 
Church,  for  the  reason  that  she  is  the  Church  of  God,  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  Divine  sovereignty  on  the  earth  ;  and  this 
freedom  we  are  bound  in  conscience  to  assert,  and  to  vindicate, 
if  need  be,  as  did  the  early  Christian  martyrs  under  the  perse- 
cuting emperors  of  pagan  Rome,  not  indeed  by  slaying,  but 
by  submitting  to  be  slain. 

From  this  view  of  religious  liberty,  it  is  evident,  that,  when 
we  speak  of  toleration^  we  have  and  can  have  no  reference  to 
our  Church  ;  for  she  holds  immediately  from  God,  and  we  rec- 
ognize no  power  on  earth  that  has  the  right  to  restrain  her 
worship,  and  therefore  none  that  has  the  right  to  tolerate  it. 
The  question  of  toleration,  raised  in  the  extracts  from  the  little 
work  before  us,  lies  below  the  question  of  religious  liberty,  and 
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relates  solely  to  false  religions,  —  to  infidel,  heretical,  and 
schismatical  sects.  Are  these  to  be  tolerated,  or  are  they  to 
be  prohibited  ?  Shall  we  assert  the  natural  right  of  every  man 
to  choose  his  own  religion,  or  shall  we  assert,  and  as  far  as 
able  enforce,  the  moral  obligation  of  all  men  to  profess  the  true 
religion  ?  Shall  we  be  intolerant  and  exclusive,  or  assert  and 
maintain  universal  toleration  ?     This  is  the  question. 

To  answer  this  question,  we  must  distinguish  between  two 
sorts  of  toleration,  —  political  or  civil  toleration,  and  religious 
or  theological  toleration  ;  that  is,  toleration  of  false  religions  in 
the  temporal  order,  and  toleration  of  the  same  in  the  spiritual 
order.  These  two  tolerations  are  often  confounded,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  inseparably  connected.  Hence  many  assert  relig- 
ious or  theological  toleration  as  the  condition  of  justifying  the 
assertion  of  political  or  civil  toleration,  and  many  also  deny  po- 
litical toleration,  in  order,  as  they  suppose,  not  to  be  obliged  to 
assert  religious  toleration.  But  the  two  are  in  reality  distinct, 
and  one  has  no  necessary  connection  with,  or  dependence  on, 
the  other.  Political  toleration  of  religion  is  the  permission 
conceded  by  princes  or  republics  to  their  subjects  to  pro- 
fess the  religion  they  choose  ;  religious  toleration  is  the  per- 
mission granted  by  Almighty  God  to  all  men  to  profess  any 
religion  they  please,  or  none  at  all,  and  implies  the  equal  right, 
or  the  indifference,  of  all  religions  before  God,  or  in  reference 
to  eternal  life.  Universal  political  toleration  presupposes  that 
all  religions  are  compatible  with  the  peace  and  safety  of  civil 
society  ;  universal  religious  toleration  presupposes  that  all  re- 
ligions are  acceptable  to  God,  and  available  for  salvation.  The 
state  regards  religion  solely  under  its  relation  to  social  interests, 
and  the  theologian  regards  it  primarily  in  its  relation  to  the  fu- 
ture life  or  the  salvation  of  the  soul.  It  is  easy,  therefore,  if 
we  understand  the  distinction  of  the  two  orders,  to  see  that  it 
is  possible  to  be  politically  tolerant  and  yet  religiously  intoler- 
ant, if  not  politically  intolerant  and  yet  religiously  tolerant. 

The  question  of  the  political  toleration  of  religion  we  shall 
consider  at  some  length  before  we  close  ;  but,  for  the  moment, 
we  must  confine  ourselves  to  religious  or  theological  toleration. 
Religious  or  theological  toleration  is  what  is  commonly  called 
Indifferentisniy  —  that  is,  the  doctrine  that  men  may  be  saved  in 
all  religions,  in  one  as  well  as  in  another,  or  tliat  every  one  may 
be  saved  in  his  own  religion,  the  religion  of  his  country,  or  of 
his  sect.  To  concede  this  doctrine  is  religious  or  theolo^cal 
toleration,  as  distinguished  from  political  or  civil  toleration  ;  to 
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ieny  it  is  religious  or  theological  intolerance  and  exclusiveness, 
expressed  in  the  Catholic  dogma,  ''  Out  of  the  Church  there  is 
no  salvation."  Whatever  conclusion  we  may  or  may  not  come 
to  on  the  subject  of  political  toleration,  or  the  indifference  of 
religions  before  society  and  the  civil  authority,  we  must,  unless 
bereft  of  reason,  be  religiously  or  theologically  intolerant  and 
exclusive  ;  for  toleration  in  the  spiritual  order  is,  at  bottom, 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  denial  of  the  religious  principle 
itself. 

Certain  is  it,  from  natural  reason,  that  no  man  can  be  saved 
unless  he  renders  to  God  an  acceptable  worship,  and  that  no 
w^orship  is  or  can  be  acceptable  to  God,  except  the  worship 
which  he  himself  prescribes.  Moreover,  it  is  equally  certain, 
that  no  man  can  be  saved  who  does  not,  at  least,  fulfil  the  law 
of  nature.  By  the  very  law  of  nature,  all  men  are  bound  to 
worship  God,  and  to  worship  him  in  the  way  and  manner  he 
himself  prescribes.  If  he  leaves  them  to  the  natural  law,  and 
prescribes  his  worship  only  through  natural  reason,  undoubted- 
ly such  worship  as  they  can  render  by  a  prudent,  diligent, 
honest  use  of  reason,  and  the  means  bestowed  for  such  purpose, 
will  be  the  acceptable  worship,  and  all  that  can  in  justice  be 
demanded  of  them  ;  but  if  he  prescribes  a  supernatural  religion, 
and  promulgates  it  with  sufficient  motives  of  credibility,  as  he 
must  needs  do  if  he  promulgates  it  at  all,  then  are  they  bound 
to  worship  him  according  to  that  supernatural  religion,  —  bound 
by  the  very  law  of  nature  itself  to  receive  and  practise  it ;  and 
they  want  even  natural  morality  if  they  do  not.  Such  a  religion, 
with  sufficient  motives  of  credibility,  he  has  prescribed  in  Chris- 
tianity. How,  then,  can  we  assert  the  indifference  of  religions, 
and  contend  for  religious  toleration  ?  Since  God  prescribes 
the  Christian  religion,  the  law  of  nature,  as  well  as  of  revelation, 
binds  us  to  believe  and  obey  it.  If  we  do  not,  we  fail  to  fulfil 
the  law  of  nature,  as  well  as  to  render  the  acceptable  worship, 
and  are  convicted  of  sin  under  both  the  natural  law  and  the 
revealed.     How,  then,  can  we  hope  to  be  saved  ? 

Christianity  and  Catholicity,  at  least  in  the  faith  of  Catholics, 
are  identical,  —  one  and  the  same  thing.  We  do  and  can  rec- 
ognize no  Christianity,  properly  so  called,  out  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  We  recognize,  indeed,  in  those  who  are  out  of  her 
communion,  many  human  excellences,  many  noble  and  gener- 
ous sentiments,  many  amiable  and  philanthropic  qualities,  many 
just  and  profound  thoughts,  many  estimable,  private,  domes- 
tic, and  civil  virtues,  which  we  delight  to  honor,  and  which  will 
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have  their  reward  in  their  own  order,  as  St.  Austin  teaches  us 
in  regard  to  the  ancient  Romans  ;  but  we  recognize  in  them  no 
supernatural  faith  or  sanctity,  nothing  distinctively  Christian, 
nothing  meritorious  of  eternal  life.  Out  of  the  Church  there  is 
no  Christian  religion,  and  therefore,  if  no  salvation  out  of  the 
Christian  religion,  none  out  of  the  Church,  as  the  Church  her- 
self expressly  teaches,  and  has  solemnly  defined  in  her  general 
councils.  ''  He  cannot,"  says  St.  Cyprian,  "have  God  for 
his  father  who  will  not  have  the  Church  for  his  mother.**  To 
concede  religious  toleration,  or  the  indifference  of  religions,  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  to  deny  the  Christian  religion  itself, 
and  to  give  up  our  faith  as  Catholics.  If  you  require  us  to  do 
this,  you  deny  our  right  to  be  Christians,  and  are  yourselves, 
even  in  defending  toleration,  intolerant ;  if  you  concede  our 
right  to  be  Christians,  you  concede  the  right  of  religious  intoler- 
ance, and  then  have  no  right  to  assert  or  to  demand  religious 
tolerance. 

Every  man  is  obliged,  by  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind 
itself,  and  the  very  nature  of  things,  to  assert  the  principle  of 
religious  intolerance  and  exclusiveness.  We  know  by  natural 
reason,  without  revelation,  that  there  is  and  can  be  but  one  true 
religion  ;  for  truth  is  one,  individual,  and  most  simple.  This 
one  true  religion  is  necessarily  the  one  which  God  himself  insti- 
tutes or  prescribes  ;  all  other  religions  are  false  religions,  and  to 
suppose  that  one  can  be  saved  in  a  false  religion  is  absurd  and 
impious  ;  for  it  is  to  place  truth  and  falsehood  on  the  same 
footing,  and  to  suppose  that  God,  who  is  truth  itself,  makes  no 
difference  between  them,  that  is,  counts  falsehood  as  if  it  were 
truth  !  A  man  cannot  believe  this,  unless  he  gives  up  reason ; 
nor  even  then,  for  without  reason  he  can  believe  nothing  at  all. 
Indeed,  all  truth,  all  good,  all  opinions  even,  are  and  must  be 
intolerant  and  exclusive.  Truth  cannot  tolerate  error,  or  even 
the  semblance  of  error ;  good  excludes  evil ;  right  excludes 
wrong  ;  holiness  excludes  unholiness.  Nothing  in  the  universe 
tolerates  its  opposite.  In  regard  to  all  things  we  are  obliged 
to  assert  a  right  and  a  wrong,  a  true  and  a  false,  and  whoever 
asserts  the  one  necessarily  denies  the  other.  Even  he  who 
asserts  the  indifference  of  all  religions  denies  their  difTerence, 
and  is,  in  a  manner,  himself  intolerant  and  exclusive.  Hence 
we  see,  in  our  own  days,  sects  formed  against  sectarism  ;  and 
Dr.  Bushnell,  just  now  one  of  our  New  England  *'  lions,*'  b 
busy,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  in  rallying  a  party  around 
his  pretended  Christian  dogma,  that  there  are  no  Christian 
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dogmas,  and  should  be  none.  Every  man,  who  believes  in  any 
religion  at  all,  believes  his  own  religion  is  the  true  religion,  the 
only  true  religion,  and  therefore  that  all  other  religions  are 
false  religions.  He  must,  then,  either  believe  that  salvation  is 
attainable  in  no  other  religion,  or  else  that  it  is  attainable  in  a 
false  religion  ;  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  absurd.  If  he  be- 
lieves his  religion  is  the  true  religion,  he  believes  it  is  the  relig- 
ion that  all  men  are  bound  to  believe,  —  for  truth,  like  right,  is 
obligatory,  —  and  therefore  believes  that  all  men  are  prohibited 
from  believing  any  other.  Every  man  must,  then,  do  or  say 
what  he  will,  be  religiously  intolerant  and  exclusive. 

As  Catholics,  it  is  well  known  that  we  are  obliged,  by  our 
very  religion,  as  well  as  by  natural  reason  itself,  to  deny  relig- 
ious indifference,  and  to  maintain  the  impossibility,  in  hac 
providentiay  of  salvation  out  of  our  Church.  This  may  offend 
fashionable  latitudinarianism,  but  it  is  nothing  that  we  should 
hesitate,  or  in  the  least  degree  be  afraid,  to  avow  ;  for  no 
severer  sentence  can  be  pronounced  upon  any  pretended  faith 
or  church,  than  that  it  fears  to  assert  its  own  indispensableness 
to  salvation.  What  is  it,  in  fact,  we  want  a  faith  or  church  for, 
but  to  save  us  ?  and  what  reason  have  we,  or  can  we  have,  for 
embracing  any  particular  faith  or  church,  but  that  we  cannot  be 
saved  without  it  ?  A  faith  or  church  that  concedes  the  possi- 
bility of  salvation  in  another,  or  outside  of  itself,  confesses  that 
it  is  not  the  one  true  faith  or  church  of  God,  — therefore,  virtu- 
ally, that  it  is  a  false  faith  or  church,  unacceptable  to  God,  per- 
nicious to  the  souls  of  men,  and  to  be  eschewed  by  all,  as  they 
fear  hell  or  hope  for  heaven.  Hence  all  Protestant  sects,  of 
past  and  present  times,  are  condemned  out  of  their  own  mouths; 
for  not  one  of  them  has,  or  ever  has  had,  the  courage  or  the  au- 
dacity to  assert  that  there  is  no  salvation  out  of  its  commun- 
ion,—  that  is,  if  we  understand  the  matter,  the  courage  or  the 
audacity,  without  contradicting  itself  and  conceding  the  contra- 
ry, to  assert  its  own  truth.  This,  perhaps,  is  a  fact  not  insig- 
nificant. Falsehood  is,  by  its  own  nature,  compelled  to  lie 
unto  itself  as  w^ell  as  unto  others. 

The  age,  we  grant,  demands  religious  toleration,  and  religious 
indifference  is  the  order  of  the  day.  Many  are  shocked,  or 
affect  to  be  shocked,  when  they  hear  us  say  that  there  is  no 
salvation  out  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  they  allege  that  it  is  harsh, 
illiberal,  uncharitable  to  say  so ;  and  even  some  of  our  own 
Catholic  friends,  now  and  then,  try  to  persuade  themselves  and 
their  dissenting  brethren  that  this  is  going  a  little  beyond  the 
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mark,  and  savors  somewhat  of  bigotry  and  indiscreet  zeal.  But 
he  has  little  claim  either  to  moral  or  to  logical  consistency, 
who  refuses  to  say  the  true  religion  is  the  true  religion  ;  and, 
certainly,  there  cannot  be  much  bigotry  or  indiscreet  zeal,  if  we 
use  the  terms  in  their  ordinary  sense,  in  asserting  that  the  Cath- 
olic religion  is  the  true  religion.  But  he  who  so  asserts  ne- 
cessarily asserts  that  all  other  religions  are  false,  and  therefore, 
either  that  it  is  possible  to  be  saved  in  a  false  religion,  or  that 
there  is  no  salvation  out  of  the  Catholic  Church.  More  liberal 
or  tolerant  than  this  we  cannot  be,  in  the  very  nature  of  things, 
if  we  would,  unless  we  could  be  foolish  enough  to  contra- 
dict ourselves,  and  maintain,  that,  of  contraries,  both  may  be 
true. 

However  this  may  be,  as  Catholics  we  have  nothing  to  do 
with  liberality  or  illiberality  in  the  matter.  We  have  not  insti- 
tuted the  laws  of  mind,  and  they  remain  unchanged,  whether 
we  conform  to  them  or  not.  We  do  not  make,  and  cannot 
unmake,  the  truth  ;  and  it  is  eternally  and  immutably  the  same, 
whether  we  assert  it  or  deny  it.  It  is  not  our  truth  ;  it  in  no 
sense  whatever  depends  on  our  intellects,  our  wills,  or  our  af- 
fections ;  and  whether  it  pleases  or  displeases  us  or  our  friends, 
appears  to  us  or  to  them  liberal  or  illiberal,  we  have  just  as 
little  power  as  right  to  alter  it.  Should  we  seek  to  conceal 
it,  to  soften  it,  or  to  explain  it  away,  we  could  only  sully  the 
chastity  or  destroy  the  integrity  of  our  own  faith,  and  confirm 
the  unbelieving  and  misbelieving  in  their  dangerous  delusions. 
Still  would  it  be  as  true  as  ever,  that  our  religion  is  the  only 
true  religion,  and  that  there  is  salvation  in  no  other.  The 
solemn  truth,  that  out  of  the  Church  no  one  can  ever  be  saved, 
would  remain  in  all  its  force,  unaffected  by  our  concessions. 
Knowing  this,  —  knowing  that  it  is  the  truth  which  liberates, — 
we  dare  not  conceal  it,  and  are  bound  in  Christian  charity  to 
proclaim  it.  We  must  not  mistake  natural  sympathy  and  good 
feeling,  or  the  natural  kindness  or  softness  of  our  tempers,  for 
Christian  charity.  Christian  charity,  certainly,  never  gratui- 
tously offends,  —  is  never  harsh,  bitter,  or  censorious,  — is  al- 
ways meek,  gentle,  affectionate,  kind  ;  but  it  seeks,  always  and 
everywhere,  the  substantial  good  of  its  objects,  even  at  the  risk 
of  giving  them  momentary  displeasure  or  pain  ;  and,  unhappily, 
in  this  perverse  world,  men  generally  have  the  most  repugnance 
to  that  which  is  the  most  essential  to  their  everlasting  welfare. 

We  are  not  ignorant  that  many  persons  object  to  the  intoU 
erance  and  exclusiveness  we  assert,  —  that  is,  to  the  Catholic 
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dogma,  Out  of  the  Church  no  one  can  ever  be  saved,  —  not  only 
that  it  is  harsh  and  illiberal,  but  that  it  is  contrary  even  to  the 
justice  of  God  ;  for  it  implies,  they  say,  that  he  will  consign  men 
to  eternal  tortures  for  not  doing  what  they  have  never  had  the 
power  to  do.  To  punish  men  for  not  doing  what  has  never 
been  in  their  power  to  do  is,  we  gram,  unjust,  and  we  may  be 
well  assured  that  our  God  will  never  do  it.  But  the  objection 
lias  no  validity,  unless  it  be  true  that  there  are  persons  who  live 
and  die  without  ever  having  it  hi  their  power  to  become  joined 
to  the  Catholic  communion  ;  consequently,  they  who  urge  this 
objection  must  prove  that  there  are  such  persons,  before  they 
can  have  any  right  to  insist  on  it,  or  we  be  under  any  obligation 
even  to  entertain  it.  An  objection  which  rests  for  its  validity 
on  an  uncertain  principle,  or  an  unproved  assumption,  proves 
nothing,  and  may  always  be  dismissed  without  an  answer.  But 
is  the  assumption  the  objection  makes  even  provable  ^  We 
know  that  our  religion  has  been  promulgated  in  all  the  earth  for 
eiglitcen  hundred  years,  and,  as  far  as  w^e  know  anything  of  the 
matter,  that,  if  there  is  any  nation  to  which  it  has  not  been 
preaciicd,  it  has  been  that  nation's  ow^n  fault,  because  it  would 
not  receive,  but  repelled  with  insult  and  persecution,  her  Divine- 
ly-commissioned preachers.  We  know,  also,  that  sufficient 
grace  is  given  unto  every  man,  that  he  who  seeks  shall  find,  and 
that  if  he  knocks  it  shall  be  opened  to  him.  Who,  then,  is  pre- 
pared to  prove  that  a  single  adult  person,  since  St.  Paul  (Rom. 
X.)  declared  the  Gospel  had  been  preached  in  all  the  earth,  has 
ever  died  out  of  the  Church,  who  could  never,  if  he  had  made  a 
])roper  use  of  the  means  placed  within  his  reach,  have  found 
his  way  into  her  communion  }  Can  they  who  urge  the  objec- 
tion in  any  possible  way  whatever  prove  this  ?  How  can  they 
say  that  even  the  ordinary  missionary  has  ever  failed  the  ready 
mind  and  the  willing  heart  ?  Known  unto  God  are  all  hearts 
from  eternity  ;  all  things  are  at  his  disposal,  and  it  can  cost  him 
notliing  so  to  order  it,  that,  wherever  there  is  one  ready  and 
willing  to  receive  the  truth,  there  the  missionary  shall  be  pres- 
ent to  teach  him,  and  to  introduce  him  into  the  communion  of 
the  Church.  How  know  you  that  he  does  not  so  order  it,  and 
that,  if  any  have  died  without  actually  having  heard  of  the 
Church,  it  has  been  their  own  fault, — that  is,  because  they  would 
have  rejected  her  in  case  she  had  been  presented  to  them  ? 
Till  you  can  assert  the  contrary  with  infallible  certainty,  your 
objection  has  no  validity  ;  for  the  difficulty  it  suggests  is  con- 
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fessedly  restricted  to  those  who  are  ready  and  willing  to  receive 
the  truth  as  soon  as  proposed  to  them. 

But  let  this  pass.  The  dogma  in  question  certainly  can  in 
no  sense  impeach  the  justice  of  God,  if  it  asserts  the  con- 
demnation of  none  who  have  fulGlled  the  law  of  nature.  Men 
are  not  entitled  to  salvation  even  for  fulfilling  that  law  ;  but  they 
may  certainly  be  justly  condemned,  if  they  do  not  fulfil  it. 
Suppose,  then,  as  the  objection  itself  supposes,  that,  in  the 
gentile  world,  there  are  persons,  or  may  be  persons,  who,  con- 
curring with  the  graces  they  receive,  fulfil  the  natural  law  :  what 
obliges  us  to  suppose  that  they  must  die  out  of  the  communion 
of  the  Church,  even  if  it  be  conceded  that  they  have  no  ordi- 
nary means  of  entering  it  ?  God  may,  if  he  chooses,  use  extrO' 
ordinary  means  to  bring  them  into  the  Church ;  and  it  is  far  more 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  will  work  fifty  miracles  to  bring 
men  into  the  medium  ordinarium^  if  necessary,  than  it  is  to 
suppose,  that,  contrary  to  the  whole  economy  of  grace,  he  will 
save  a  single  soul  without  it.  We  know  that  he  has  made  use 
of  extraordinary  means  to  bring  men  into  the  Church,  as  in  the 
case  of  Cornelius,  and  that  of  the  eunuch,  recorded  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  ;  and,  indeed,  he  has  always  used  them  in  the 
conversion  of  nations  ;  for  in  no  instance  has  a  nation  been  con- 
verted, in  which  the  ordinary  means  employed  for  its  conver- 
sion were  adequate  to  the  end.  Why  may  he  not  use  extra- 
ordinary means  in  the  case  of  individuals,  as  well  as  of  nations.' 

Again  ;  in  asserting  that  no  one  can  be  saved  out  of  the 
Church,  we  do  not  assert  that  all  those  who  die  out  of  her  com- 
munion will  be  condemned  j)recisely  for  the  guilt  of  not  being 
in  her  comtnunion.  Invincible  ignorance,  unquestionably,  ex- 
cuses from  sin  in  that  whereof  one  is  invincibly  ignorant.  If 
there  are  persons  out  of  the  Church  invincibly  ignorant  of  her, 
—  that  is,  persons  who  never  have  had  the  power  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  her,  and  of  being  joined  to  her  communion,  — 
they  certainly  are  not  guilty  of  the  sin  of  infidelity,  and  cannot 
be  condemned  for  that  sin.  But  invincible  ignorance,  though 
it  excuses  from  sin,  has  no  saving  efficacy,  no  positive  power 
to  advance  the  soul  towards  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Certain- 
ly, mere  negative  infidels,  as  they  are  called,  are  excused  from 
the  sin  of  infidelity  ;  yet,  without  conversion,  they  cannot  be 
saved,  "  for  without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  God."  Heb. 
xi.  G.  Hence  St.  Thomas  says,  —  "  Infidels  of  this  sort  are 
damned,  not,  indeed,  for  the  sin  of  infidelity,  but  for  other  sins, 
not  remissible  without  faith."     Infidelity  is  not  the  only  sin  for 
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which  men  are  damned  ;  if  it  were,  we  should  be  obliged  lo 
assert,  that  all  bad  as  well  as  all  good  Catholics  will  be  saved  ; 
nor  is  it  necessarily,  by  any  means,  the  only  sin  of  those  not  in 
the  Catholic  communion.  The  condemnation  of  these  will  not 
be  for  the  sin  of  infidelity,  if  they  are  not  guilty  of  it,  but  for 
their  other  sins.  They  will  be  condemned,  not  by  reason  of 
the  guilt,  but  by  reason  of  the  fact,  of  being  out  of  the  Church, 
for  tlieir  sins  against  the  natural  law,  which  are  remissible  only 
through  the  Church. 

Finally,  we  are  told  that  there  are  persons  out  of  the  Church 
who  are  not  only  free  from  the  sin  of  infidelity,  but  from  all  act- 
ual sin.  But  this  is  a  gratuitous  assumption  ;  for,  without  a  spe- 
cial revelation  from  God,  we  cannot  know  that  there  are  such 
persons,  and  nothing,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  either  in  reason 
or  sound  theology,  authorizes  us  to  assume  that  there  are  or  can 
be.  But  suppose  there  can  be,  and  that  there  are,  such  per- 
sons, nothing  obliges  us  to  assert,  or  permits  you  to  assume 
that  we  assert,  their  condemnation  to  the  tortures  of  hell.  The 
Catholic  dogma  objected  to  simply  teaches,  that  no  one  can 
ever  be  saved  out  of  the  Catholic  Church,  that  is,  enter  into 
eternal  life,  — see  God  in  the  beatific  vision  by  the  light  of  glory. 
What  the  dogma  obliges  us  to  assert  is,  that  salvation,  in  this 
sense,  which  is  supernatural  both  in  its  principle  and  its  termi- 
nus, is  unattainable  out  of  the  Church.  But  this  salvation  does 
not  necessarily  stand  opposed  simply  to  the  torments  of  hell. 
Hell  is  twofold,  and  consists  in  the  punishment  of  loss  and  the 
|)unishment  of  sense.  None  are  saved  who  do  not  escape  both  ; 
but  not  therefore  does  it  necessarily  follow,  that  all  who  are  not 
saved  are  doomed  to  suflTer  both.  All  are  guilty  of  original  sin, 
and  original  sin  itself  forfeits  heaven,  and  incurs  the  punishment 
of  loss  ;  but  the  Church  does  not  teach  that  it  incurs  also  the 
punishment  of  sense.  Hence  unbaptized  infants,  who  die  before 
committing  actual  sin,  —  though  they  lose  heaven,  can  never  see 
God  by  the  light  of  glory,  — do  not,  as  our  theologians  teach, 
suffer  the  punishment  of  sense,  do  not,  as  we  are  permitted  to 
hope,  suffer  positive  pain,  but  will  be  gainers  by  having  existed. 
Not  of  them,  but  of  actual  sinners  who  die  in  their  sins,  is  it 
to  be  said,  "  Good  for  them  if  they  had  never  been  born." 

Suppose  now, — and  if  the  supposition  is  inadmissible  the  ob- 
jection vanishes, — that  among  the  gentiles  there  are  persons  who 
die  out  of  the  Church,  free  from  all  actual  sin  :  they,  certainly, 
will  never  see  God,  will  never  enter  heaven,  will  not  be  saved  ; 
yet  nothing  obliges  us  to  believe  that  they  will  be  doomed  to 
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the  punishmenl  of  sense,  or  to  the  positive  sufferings  of  hell. 
What  will  be  their  fate,  beyond  the  fact  that  they  will  not  be 
saved,  we  do  not  know%  and  do  not  attempt  to  determine.  We 
remit  them,  if  such  there  are,  to  the  bounty  of  God,  who,  for 
aught  we  know,  may  place  them  in  the  category  of  unbaptized 
infants  who  die  in  their  infancy.  But  no  injustice  is  done  them 
in  not  admitting  them  to  the  beatific  vision  ;  for  to  see  God  by 
the  light  of  glory  is  a  gratuitous  reward,  promised  only  to  su- 
pernatural faith  and  sanctity,  never  due  and  never  promised  to 
mere  natural  innocence  or  to  mere  natural  virtue.  The  defect 
of  natural  innocence  or  of  natural  virtue  excludes  from  it,  but 
the  possession  of  either  or  of  both  does  not  and  cannot  entitle 
to  it  ;  and  natural  innocence  and  virtue  are  all  that  it  can  be 
pretended  that  these  have.  Hence,  supposing  such  persons, 
supposing  them  to  die  free  from  all  but  original  sin,  no  injustice 
is  done  them  in  excluding  them  from  salvation,  and  therefore 
the  dogma  which  denies  the  possibility  of  salvation  out  of  the 
Church  asserts  nothing  contrary  to  the  justice  or  even  to  the 
fidelity  of  God. 

But  granting  all  this  as  far  as  regards  Jews,  Mahometans, 
and  pagans,  that  is,  unbaptized  persons,  it  cannot  apply,  we 
are  told,  to  persons  in  heretical  communions,  who  are  invinci- 
bly ignorant  ;  for  these  are  baptized,  and  in  their  baptism  have 
received  the  infused  grace  of  faith  and  sanctification.  But  the 
reasoning  we  have  used  to  show  that  it  is  not  proved,  and  is  not 
to  be  assumed  without  proof,  that  there  are  any  who  die  with- 
out ever  having  had  the  power,  if  they  had  made  the  proper 
use  of  the  means  within  their  reach,  of  being  joined  to  the 
Catholic  communion,  applies  here  in  its  greatest  force,  and 
renders  an  answer  really  unnecessary.  The  possibility  of  in- 
vincible ignorance,  in  an  heretical  communion,  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  —  since  the  Catholic  Church  is  always  included  in  the 
formal  reason  of  faith  in  those  very  articles  which  all  admit  are 
necessary,  necessitate  medii  ad  salutem^  —  may  well  be  ques- 
tioned, and  is  not  to  be  presumed,  especially  since  those  of 
whom  you  would  predicate  it  have  received  in  their  baptism 
the  habit  of  faith  which  is  a  predisposition  to  believe,  and  a 
supernatural  facility  in  believing,  the  truth.  But  let  this  pass. 
Suppose  invincible  ignorance  in  the  case  to  be  possible,  and 
that  there  are  persons  baptized  in  heretical  communions,  who 
die  invincibly  ignorant  of  the  Catholic  Church,  we  grant  that 
they  are  excused  from  the  sin  of  heresy.  If  they  have  been 
sinners,  they  will  be  damned  for  their  sins  ;  if  they  have  retain- 
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ed  their  baptismal  innocence,  — ^an  improbable  supposition,  — 
or  if  they  make  an  act  of  perfect  contrition  and  die  free  from 
mortal  sin,  —  another  improbable  supposition,  —  they  will  un- 
doubtedly be  saved  ;  but  not  as  members  of  heretical  com- 
munions, but  as  members  of  the  Catholic  Church,  to  whose 
communion  they  were  joined  by  baptism.  Consequently,  the 
admission  of  their  salvation  forms  no  exception  to  the  dogma, 
that  out  of  the  Church  no  one  can  ever  be  saved.  These,  there- 
fore, present  no  difficulty.  But  we  may  remark,  by  the  way, 
that  none,  whether  among  the  schismatical,  the  heretical,  or  the 
unbaplized,  who  are  aware  of  the  dogma  of  the  Church  and  the 
explanations  which  CathoHc  theologians  give  of  it,  can  be  in- 
vincibly ignorant.  They,  whatever  must  be  said  of  others, 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  hearing  the  Church,  and  their 
ignorance  is  vincible,  culpable  in  its  cause,  and  can  no  longer 
excuse  from  sin.  Whatever  their  characters  in  other  respects, 
they  may,  therefore,  be  justly  condemned  for  the  single  sin  of 
infidelity,  heresy,  or  schism,  as  the  case  may  be. 

We  may  say,  in  brief,  that  we  are  obliged,  by  the  Catholic 
dogma  of  exclusive  salvation,  to  divide  all  mankind,  in  the  first 
instance,  into  two  classes,  —  namely,  Catholics  and  non-Cath- 
olics. Salvation  is  predicable  only  of  Catholics,  because  they 
only  are  where  there  are  the  means  of  salvation  ;  it  is  to  be 
denied  of  all  not  Catholics,  or  who  die  in  the  second  division, 
for  they  are  out  of  the  Church,  and  at  least  under  the  penalty 
of  original  sin,  and  there  is  no  remission  of  sin  out  of  the 
Church.  This  is  all  that  the  dogma  of  exclusive  salvation  im- 
ports. 

In  the  second  instance,  in  regard  to  those  who  will  be  con- 
demned to  hell,  including  both  the  punishment  of  loss  and  the 
punishment  of  sense,  we  recognize  four  classes.  1.  All  who 
die  bad  Catholics.  These  will  be  damned  for  their  sins  and 
their  abuse  of  the  graces  and  privileges  which  have  been  ex- 
tended to  them.  2.  All  who  have  impugned  the  known  truth, 
that  is,  persons  who  have  actually  known  the  Catholic  Church 
and  faith,  but  have  rejected  or  refused  to  believe  her,  and  died 
in  their  sin.  These  are  formal  heretics,  schismatics,  or  infidels, 
and  will  be  damned,  if  for  no  other  sin,  for  their  infidelity,  her- 
esy, or  schism.  3.  All  who  might  have  known  the  truth,  if 
they  had  sought  it,  but  did  not  seek  it,  —  that  is,  persons  who, 
though  they  have  never  actually  known  the  Church,  yet  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  knowing  her,  and  of  becoming  joined  to 
her  communion,  and  have  neglected  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 
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These  are,  by  implication,  infidels,  or  heretics,  and  will  be 
damned  for  the  sin  of  having  neglected  to  become  Catholics 
when  they  might.  4.  All  who,  though  they  may  never  actual- 
ly have  had  an  opportunity  of  becoming  Catholics,  have  never- 
theless sinned  against  the  law  of  nature.  These  will  be 
damned,  not  for  the  guilt  of  not  being  in  the  Catholic  Church, 
but  for  their  failure  to  keep  the  natural  law.  On  the  suppo- 
sition of  the  truth  of  the  Catholic  Church,  there  is  DOthing  con- 
trary to  the  justice  of  God  in  the  damnation  of  these  four 
classes. 

In  the  third  instance,  you  tell  us  that  there  is  yet  another  class, 
not  included  in  the  first  general  division,  nor  yet  in  any  one  of 
these  four  special  divisions,  —  namely,  a  class  invincibly  ignorant 
of  the  Church,  yet  innocent  of  all  sin  against  the  natural  law, 
the  only  law  by  which  they  can  be  judged.  But  you  do  not 
and  cannot  prove  the  existence  of  such  a  class  ;  you  have  no 
authority  for  alleging  that  there  is  or  can  be  such  a  class,  and 
we  are  unable  to  reconcile  its  existence  with  the  publicity  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  the  ease  with  which  she  may  be  distin- 
guished, the  well-known  fact  that  sufficient  grace  is  given  unto 
every  man,  and  that  Christ  is  always,  along  with  the  Church, 
operating  by  his  grace  to  bring  all  men  to  her  communion,  as 
well  as  to  save  them  in  her  communion  after  they  have  entered 
it.  But,  if  there  be  such  a  class,  they  cannot  be  saved  ;  for 
they  are  out  of  the  Church,  — have  by  original  sin  incurred  the 
forfeiture  of  heaven  ;  and  there  is  no  remission  of  sin  but  through 
the  Church.  But,  as  God  was  not  obliged  in  justice  to  bring 
them  into  the  Church,  he  does  them  no  injustice  in  not  admit- 
ting them  to  the  beatific  vision,  —  the  only  punishment  to  which 
we  are  obliged  by  faith  to  hold  that  they  are  doomed. 

Thus  much  we  have  thought  it  not  improper  to  remark  on 
the  first  branch  of  our  subject,  that  no  false  inferences  may  be 
drawn  from  the  fact  that  Catholic  writers,  as  well  as  others, 
contend  for  the  political  toleration  of  the  various  sects.  We 
assert  rigid  intolerance  of  all  false  religions,  in  the  spiritual  or- 
der ;  but  it  must  not,  therefore,  be  supposed  that  we  deny,  or 
do  not  assert,  the  legitimacy  of  their  toleration  in  the  political 
order.  It  is  true,  as  we  have  said,  that,  in  speaking  of  tolera- 
tion, we  exclude  our  Church  ;  for  there  can  never  be  right- 
fully any  question  at  all,  whether  she  shall  be  free  or  not.  She 
is  God's  Church,  and  is  free  by  l^ivine  right,  not  by  the  con- 
cession of  the   prince  or  the  commonwealth.     As  much,  we 
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concede,  we  do  not  and  cannot  say  for  the  sects.  They  are 
contrary  to  the  will  of  God,  forbidden  by  liis  law,  and  have  no 
Divine  right  to  be  at  all.  But  not  therefore  does  it  follow 
that  the  civil  authority  is  bound  to  suppress  them,  or  is  not 
bound  even  to  tolerate  them.  The  state  —  and  we  beg  that  the 
fact  be  borne  in  mind  —  is  not  commissioned  to  execute  the 
whole  law  of  God  ;  and,  though  it  can  never  rightfully  do  any- 
thing contrary  to  that  law,  it  has  authority  to  enforce  it  only  in 
externals,  and  even  in  externals  only  so  far  as  necessary  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  peace  and  welfare  of  society.  There  are 
mortal  sins  against  the  law  of  God,  of  daily  and  hourly  occur- 
rence, that  transcend  the  reach  of  the  civil  magistrate,  and 
which  he  has  no  right  to  punish.  We  may  transgress  against 
God  in  thought  as  well  as  in  deed  ;  but  the  state  must  leave  our 
punishment  to  Him  who  has  said,  "  Vengeance  is  mine,  and  I 
will  repay,"  —  save  when  our  sinful  thoughts  break  out  in  deeds 
contrary  to  the  rights  of  our  neighbour  or  the  real  interests  of 
civil  society.  Till  then,  our  offences  pertain  to  the  spiritual 
order,  and  do  not  fall  under  the  cognizance  of  the  civil  magis- 
trate, who  has  no  competency  in  spirituals.  There  are  also 
virtues, —  such  as  faith,  hope,  charity,  meekness,  gentleness,  hu- 
mility, benevolence, — all  strictly  obligatory  upon  all  men,  which 
the  civil  authority  cannot  enforce,  and  has  no  right  to  enforce  ; 
for,  though  of  the  last  importance  to  the  peace  and  safety  of 
society,  they  lie,  as  to  their  principle  and  motive,  wholly  with- 
in the  spiritual  order.  Everybody  knows  this,  and  nobody,  to 
our  knowledge,  directly  contradicts  it.  It  does  not,  then,  fol- 
low, from  the  exclusiveness  of  religion  in  her  own  order,  that 
the  political  order  must  always  enforce  the  same  exclusiveness, 
and  suppress  whatever  is  opposed  to  it. 

All  must  agree  that  the  state  has  no  right  to  establish  a  false 
religion,  or  to  prohibit  the  true  rehgion  ;  because  every  man 
has  from  Almighty  God  himself  full  and  entire  freedom  to 
profess  the  true  religion,  and  no  one  can,  under  any  circum- 
stances whatever,  be  bound  to  profess  or  adhere,  even  exter- 
nally, to  a  false  religion.  To  profess  the  true  religion  is  the 
duty  of  all  men,  and  no  government  has  or  can  have  the  right 
to  hinder  its  subjects  from  performing  their  duty.  Hence 
Protestant,  schismatic,  and  infidel  governments  are  justly  ac- 
cused of  transcending  their  powers,  exceeding  their  commis- 
sion, and  violating  the  first  principles  of  religion  ;  for,  with  the 
exception  of  our  own,  which  acknowledges  hs  own  incompe- 
tency in  spirituals,  there  is  not  one  of  them  that  has  not  prohib- 
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itcd,  or  that  even  now  more  than  barely  tolerates,  the  Catholic 
religion.  Every  state  in  Europe,  not  professedly  Catholic, 
establishes  by  law  even  now  a  false  religion,  and  in  several  of 
them  the  true  religion  is  strictly  prohibited,  or  not  tolerated  at 
all.  Sweden  and  Denmark  establish  Lutheranism,  deny  all 
civil  rights  to  Catholics,  and  forbid  their  subjects,  under  severe 
penalties,  to  unite  themselves  with  the  Catholic  Church.  In 
Russia,  no  man  is  allowed  to  leave  the  national  church  for  ours; 
in  Prussia,  conversions  from  Protestantism  to  Catholicity,  and 
efforts  on  the  part  of  Catholics  to  effect  them,  are,  or  recendy 
were,  forbidden  by  law  ;  and  it  is  only  two  or  three  years  since 
the  Norwegian  Storthing  first  granted  a  partial  toleration  to  the 
Catholic  religion  in  Norway.  It  is  still,  we  believe,  proscribed 
by  law  in  Holland,  and  has  owed  a  precarious  freedom,  for 
some  years  past,  chiefly  to  the  connivance  of  the  prince.  Id 
Switzerland,  it  is  now  suffering  a  cruel  persecution  from  the 
government,  and  her  noble  prelate,  the  Bishop  of  Lausanne  and 
Geneva,  has  recently  been  imprisoned,  and  is  now  in  exile, 
simply  for  discharging  his  episcopal  functions.  We  need  not 
mention  the  well-known  penal  laws  of  England  and  Ireland, 
partially  repealed  in  1829,  but  still  leaving  the  profession  of  the 
Catholic  religion  subject  to  many  restrictions  and  vexations. 
By  these  laws,  it  was  death  for  a  priest  to  say  mass  in  England, 
or  to  receive  a  member  of  the  Establishment  into  his  Church. 
Indeed,  it  is  well  known  that  Protestantism  and  in6delity, 
wherever  able,  have  never  failed  to  copy  the  example  of  pagan 
Rome,  to  place  an  interdict  on  the  Catholic  religion,  and  to 
enjoin,  and  to  seek  by  pains  and  penalties  to  enforce,  a  false 
religion,  or  the  profession  of  no  religion.  But  all  governmental 
acts  of  this  sort  are  violences  rather  than  laws,  and  have  and 
can  have  no  binding  force.  We  are  always  bound  to  resist 
them,  at  least  passively  ;  for  we  must  obey  God  rather  than 
men  ;  and  there  are  times  when  charity  to  our  neighbour  may 
require  us  to  resist  them  even  actively. 

But,  though  the  state  has  no  right  to  enjoin  the  profession 
of  a  false  religion,  or  to  prohibit  the  profession  of  the  true  re- 
ligion, yet,  is  it  not  bound,  we  may  be  asked,  to  enjoin  the  pro- 
fession of  the  true  religion,  and  to  prohibit  that  of  the  false  ?  It 
certainly  would  be,  if  it  were  commissioned  to  promulgate  and 
execute  the  whole  law  of  God,  and  if  there  were  nothing  in  re- 
ligion left  to  conscience  and  free  will.  But  the  latter,  we  know, 
is  not  true  ;  for  even  the  canon  law  strikes  only  external  actions, 
and  the  Church  judges  matters  of  conscience  only  in  her  tribu- 
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nals  of  penance,  approach  to  which  is  and  must  be  an  act  of 
free  will,  and  before  which  the  culprit  is  his  only  and  his  vol- 
untary accuser  ;  and  the  former  cannot  be  assumed,  for  that 
would  make  the  state  the  church,  and  render  all  distinction 
between  the  secular  society  and  the  spiritual  inconceivable.  It 
would  be  the  absorption  of  the  church  in  the  state,  than  which 
nothing  is  more  to  be  dreaded,  as  the  history  of  Russia  since 
Ivan  the  Fourth,  and  of  England  since  Henry  the  Eighth,  abun- 
dantly testifies.  The  slate  has  civil,  but  no  spiritual,  functions  ; 
it  is  not  in  Holy  Orders  ;  it  has  not  received  the  mission  of 
evangelizing  the  world  ;  and  it  has  no  vocation  to  preach  the 
Gospel,  or  to  assume  the  direction  of  consciences.  It  is  cer- 
tainly bound  to  recognize  and  protect  the  full  and  entire  free- 
dom of  the  true  religion,  and  to  suppress  by  force,  if  necessary, 
all  external  violence  against  it  ;  for  this  is  included  in  the  civil 
rights  of  those  who  profess  it ;  but  it  can  legitimately  use  coer- 
cion, either  in  favor  of  the  true  or  against  a  false  religion,  only 
for  purely  social  reasons,  and  only  so  far  as  necessary  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  order  and  interests  of  society ;  for,  as  we 
never  cease  to  repeat,  its  functions  are  purely  civil,  and  it  has 
no  spiritual  competency. 

Certainly  the  obligation  or  right  of  civil  governments,  not 
Catholic,  —  where  there  is  no  publicly  recognized  infallible 
spiritual  authority  to  determine  which  is  the  true  religion,  — 
to  enjoin  the  profession  of  the  true  worship,  and  to  prohibit 
others,  cannot  be  asserted  ;  because  the  government,  having 
only  civil  functions,  cannot  judge  in  spirituals,  or  discriminate 
between  one  religion  and  another.  It  cannot,  then,  enjoin  one 
worship  or  prohibit  another,  for  fear,  if  for  no  other  reason,  that 
it  may  enjoin  a  false  religion  and  proscribe  the  true  ;  and  there- 
fore it  must,  even  in  common  prudence,  tolerate  all  religions 
not  obviously  immoral,ifke  the  obscene  and  cruel  rites  of  many 
pagan  nations,  or  directly  incompatible  with  the  safety  and  wel- 
fare of  society.  This  binds  all  governments  not  Catholic  to 
universal  toleration,  because  all  religions  but  the  Catholic  are 
confessedly  fallible,  and  can,  on  their  own  showing,  offer  the 
government  no  infallible  judgment  by  which  it  may  form,  or  to 
which  it  is  bound  to  submit,  its  own. 

With  regard  to  Catholic  governments,  or  governments  of 
Catholic  countries,  where  there  is  an  infallible  spiritual  author- 
ity publicly  recognized  by  the  nation,  we  distinguish  between 
those  governments  which  have  only  the  ordinary  obligations  of 
civil  government  and  those  governments  which  hold  from  the 
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Church,  or  under  the  express  condition  of  professing  and  de- 
fending the  CathoHc  religion.  Governments  of  the  first-men- 
tioned class  are  bound  to  acknowledge  the  true  religion,  and  to 
throw  their  moral  influence  into  its  scale ;  for  the  state,  as  well 
as  the  individual,  is  bound  to  have  a  conscience,  and  even  a 
good  conscience  ;  but  nothing  in  the  constitution  of  the  state 
binds  these  governments  to  enforce  the  profession  of  the  Cath- 
olic religion,  or  to  prohibit  that  of  other  religions  ;  and  as  these 
religions,  if  not  palpably  immoral,  are  not,  in  themselves,  social 
offences,  the  government  has  no  right  to  declare  them  so,  or  to 
suppress  them.  These  governments,  having  by  their  constitu- 
tion only  the  ordinary  functions  of  civil  governments,  can  do  oo 
more  for  the  true  religion  or  against  false  religions  than  tlie  in- 
terests of  society  demand  ;  and  as  such  governments  themselves 
presuppose  a  state  of  society  in  which  false  religions,  as  such, 
are  not  incompatible  with  these  interests,  they  are  bound  to  tol- 
erate them,  and  leave  their  suppression  to  the  operation  of 
moral  causes. 

As  to  the  second  class  of  Catholic  governments  distinguished, 
that  they  are  bound  to  recognize  the  Catholic  religion  as  the 
law  of  the  land,  and  are  not  free  to  tolerate  all  religions,  we 
grant.  But  there  are  few,  if  any,  such  governments  now  in 
existence ;  and  the  reasons  which  formerly  demanded  and  justi- 
fied them  have,  in  the  social  changes  which  have  taken  place 
in  recent  limes,  lost  their  force,  and  cannot  now  be  urged  for 
the  establishment  or  the  maintenance  of  similar  governments. 
In  the  Middle  Ages,  nearly  all  the  European  governments 
not  pagan  were  professedly  Cathohc,  and  did  and  bad  the 
right  to  punish  open  infidelity,  heresy,  and  schism,  —  always 
sins  against  Cod,  —  because  then  they  were  directly  crimes 
against  society,  forbidden  by  the  public  law  ;  and  crimes 
against  society  the  civil  government  ||as  alw-ays  the  right  to 
punish.  But  now,  when  that  political  order  has  passed  away, 
and,  in  the  altered  circumstances  of  our  times,  these  sins  against 
God  are  no  longer  to  be  treated  as  direct  crimes  against  soci- 
ety, the  government  is  not  bound,  and  has  no  right,  to  punish 
them  ;  because  civil  government  has  never  the  right,  we  repeat, 
to  ])unish  any  sin,  excc{)t  for  the  reason  that  it  is  a  social  of- 
fence, which  society  cannot,  with  a  just  regard  to  its  own  safe- 
ty, suffer  to  go  unpunished. 

We  do  not  assume  that  infidelity,  heresy,  and  schism  were 
social  offences,  merely  because  they  were  declared  such  by  the 
laws,  or  made  such  by  the   fundamental  constitution  of  the 
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state.  The  laws,  as  in  pagan  Rome,  or  in  England  before 
Catholic  emancipation,  may  establish  a  false  religion  and  pro- 
hibit the  true  ;  but  that  does  not  make  the  profession  of  the 
true  religion  a  social  crime,  or  incompatible  with  the  legitimate 
interests  of  society.  If  religion  and  the  laws  come  in  conflict, 
it  is  the  laws  that  are  to  be  reformed,  not  the  religion  that  is  to 
be  suppressed.  To  say  otherwise,  — to  say  that  false  religions 
are  justly  punishable  by  civil  society,  simply  because  contrary  to 
the  civil  law,  —  would  be  to  concede  that  the  profession  of  the 
true  religion  may  be  justly  punished  in  those  states  in  which 
the  civil  law  prohibits  it.  The  laws  must  themselves  be  just, 
or  they  do  not  bind  ;  and  the  fundamental  constitution  of  a  state 
must  be  legitimate,  or  a  measure  is  not  justifiable  simply  be- 
cause authorized  by  it  or  necessary  to  preserve  it.  What  we 
assert  is,  that  the  political  order,  which,  in  former  times,  de- 
clared infidelity,  heresy,  and  schism,  when  breaking  out  into 
overt  acts,  social  offences,  was  itself  just ;  because  then  they 
were  such  offences  in  fact  as  well  as  in  law,  and  the  laws  only 
declared  a  truth  which  existed  independently  of  them.  The 
intolerance  of  the  government  was  justifiable,  because  demand- 
ed by  its  fundamental  and  essential  constitution,  and  that  con- 
stitution was  itself  justifiable  by  its  absolute  necessity,  under 
the  circumstances,  to  the  existence  of  society  and  the  interests 
of  civilization. 

In  the  barbaric  ages  which  followed  the  destruction  of  the 
Western  Roman  Empire, —  ages  against  which  we  hear  so  many 
noisy  and  senseless  declamations,  and  in  which  we  ourselves 
find  little,  except  Catholicity  and  what  proceeded  from  it, 
which  does  not  revolt  us,  —  the  Church  of  God  had  a  double 
mission  to  perform,  and  was  obliged  to  add  to  her  spiritual 
functions  the  greater  part  of  the  functions  of  civil  society  it- 
self. She  was  the  sole  repository  of  what  had  been  saved 
from  the  wrecks  of  the  old  Roman  civilization,  and  the  only 
civilizing  force  that  remained  after  the  barbarian  irruption  and 
devastations.  The  lay  society  was  dissolved  by  the  ruin  of 
the  empire  and  of  the  civilized  populations,  and  was  no  longer 
adequate  to  the  management  of  secular  affairs  in  accordance 
with  civilized  order.  The  Church  was  obliged  to  add  to  her 
mission  of  evangelizer,  which  is  her  mission  of  all  times  and 
places,  the  temporary  and  accidental  mission  of  civilizer,  of  the 
nations.  She  must  tame  the  wild  savage,  humanize  the  ruth- 
less barbarian,  reestablish  social  order,  revive  science  and  the 
arts,  and  restore  and  advance  civilization.     All  had  been  de- 
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molished,  and  she  had  all  to  reconstruct.  She  had  to  be  states- 
man, lawyer,  physician,  pedagogue,  architect,  painter,  sculptor, 
musician,  agriculturist,  horticulturist,  bookbinder,  and  commoD 
mechanic  or  artisan,  —  in  fine,  everything  but  money-changer 
and  soldier.  Having  thus  the  chief  part  of  the  work  of  civil 
society  to  perform,  it  became  absolutely  necessary  that  she 
should  have  a  civil  and  political  existence  and  authority,  —  that 
she  should  be  incorporated  into  the  state,  as  an  integral  element 
of  the  civil  constitution,  and  have  her  worship,  without  which 
she  could  have  as  little  social  as  religious  influence,  recognized 
as  the  law  of  the  land  as  well  as  the  law  of  God.  There  was 
no  other  condition  of  rescuing  society  from  the  chaos  and  bar- 
barism in  which  it  was  plunged,  and  of  reviving  civilization  and 
securing  its  progress.  Infidelity,  heresy,  and  schism,  which 
were  as  directly  in  opposition  to  her  mission  of  civilizing  the  na- 
tions as  to  her  mission  of  evangelizing  them,  were  then  direct- 
ly and  proximately  crimes  against  society,  and  as  such  were 
justly  punishable  by  the  public  authorities.  In  attacking  the 
Church,  they  attacked  civil  society  itself,  struck  at  the  very 
conditions  of  social  order,  and  jeoparded  every  social  interest. 
But,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  this  mission  of  civilizer  of 
nations  is  restricted  to  barbarous  ages  and  countries,  for  the 
very  good  reason  that  the  Church  cannot  be  called  upon  to  civ- 
ilize nations  when  they  are  already  civilized.  This  misskm 
she  has  now,  in  great  measure,  accomplished  in  what  is  called 
Christendom  ;  and  the  necessity  of  that  particular  political  or- 
der which  specially  protected  her  in  its  performance,  or  which 
was  requisite  to  enable  her  to  perform  it,  does  not  now  exist. 
The  lay  society  she  has  rescued  from  barbarism,  and  civilized. 
It  has  now  the  arts  of  civilized  life  in  its  own  possession,  and 
does  not  need,  as  it  once  did,  in  barbarous  ages,  the  Church  to 
teach  it  how  to  make  shoes,  bind  books,  or  brew  hop-beer.  It 
is  now  competent,  under  the  spiritual  direction  of  the  spiritual 
society,  to  the  management  of  secular  afiairs.  It  has,  in  these 
affairs,  which  properly  belong  to  it,  attained  to  majority,  and  no 
longer  needs  in  regard  to  them,  so  far  as  purely  secular  and  as 
they  involve  no  moral  principle,  to  be  under  ecclesiastical  tute- 
lage. The  Church  is  now  free  to  resign  her  temporary  civil 
functions,  and  to  devote  herself  exclusively  to  the  mission  of 
evangelizing  the  world.  It  is  not  necessary  that  she  should  be 
now  incorporated  into  the  state,  in  the  sense  she  was  in  the 
l>arbaric  ages  ;  and  consequently  infidelity,  heresy,  and  schism, 
though  as  great  sins  against  God  as  ever,  are  not  now  crimes 
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against  society  in  the  sense  they  then  were,  or  to  be  punished 
as  such  ;  and  therefore,  as  long  as  their  adherents  demean 
themselves  peaceably,  offer  no  external  violence  to  the  true 
religion,  and  discharge  their  ordinary  social  obligations,  they 
are  to  be  politically  tolerated,  and  left  to  answer  for  their  sin- 
fulness, great  as  it  unquestionably  is,  to  God  himself. 

This  reasoning  cannot  well  be  disputed.  When  infidelity, 
heresy,  and  schism,  as  well  as  any  other  sins  against  God,  are 
clearly  and  directly  crimes  against  society,  they  are  justly  pun- 
ishable by  the  civil  authorities  ;  but  when  they  only  remotely 
offend  against  social  interests,  and  are  chiefly  censurable  only 
as  they  injure  the  soul,  they  are  not  so  punishable,  and  the 
prince  or  commonwealth  is  bound  to  tolerate  them.  This  is 
the  principle  we  lay  down.  In  former  times,  they  were  obvi- 
ously and  directly  crimes  against  society,  and  as  such  were 
justly  punishable  by  the  civil  magistrate  ;  but,  owing  to  the  civ-  , 
ilization  effected  by  the  social  labors  of  the  Church,  they  are 
not  now  such  crimes,  and  therefore  not  now  punishable  as 
such,  but  are  to  be  politically  tolerated,  for  they  now  can  be, 
without  directly  or  immediately  endangering  the  existence  of 
social  order,  or  sacrificing  the  general  interests  of  civilization. 
Here  are  the  facts  we  assert. 

All  this  is  virtually  conceded  by  all  the  respectable  publicists 
of  our  times.  No  intelligent  Protestant  or  infidel  really  denies 
—  though  we  know  not  how  long  it  will  be  so  —  the  immense 
services  rendered  to  civilization  by  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
w  iih  one  voice  all  those  who  give  us  philosophies  of  history, 
from  Guizot  to  our  Kentucky  friend,  J.  D.  Nourse,  agree  that 
she  could  not  have  rendered  those  services  without  the  civil 
constitution  which  made  hostility  to  her  faith,  discipline,  or 
worship  social  offences.  The  present  popular  theory  of  those 
who  are  not  Catholics  is,  that  the  Church  was  the  true  Church, 
and  faithfully  and  successfully  performed  her  mission,  down  to 
the  epoch  of  the  Protestant  Reformation,  and  that  she  is  a  false 
Church  now,  because  now  she  leaves  the  interests  of  civiliza- 
tion to  the  lay  society,  and  does  not  exert  herself  directly  to 
promote  them,  which,  according  to  them,  she  is  bound  to  do, 
since,  say  they,  her  mission  is  merely  that  of  civilizing  man- 
kind. We  are  aware  of  no  intelligent  voice,  in  even  the  un- 
calholic  world,  that  does  not  defend  the  mutual  relations  of  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  societies  which  obtained  in  the  barbarous 
ages  as  wise  and  necessary  for  those  times,  or  that  pretends  to 
condemn  them,  except  when  insisted  upon  as  equally  necessary 
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or  proper  in  the  altered  state  of  modern  civilization.  Here 
is  all  we  ask.  Restricted  to  the  temporary  and  accidental 
mission  of  the  Church  as  civilizer,  we  recognize  a  truth  Id 
what  our  popular  authors  advance.  They  say  the  political 
order  in  question  was  just  and  necessary  during  the  barbarous 
ages  :  so  say  we.  They  say  it  is  not  just  now  :  so  say  we ; 
and  therefore  we,  as  well  as  they,  reject  it  for  our  times. 
Because  the  Church  approved  it  in  one  set  of  circumstances, 
we  are  not  obliged  to  maintain  that  she  must  approve  it  under 
every  set  of  circumstances.  Principles  are  immutable  and  eter- 
nal, but  their  application  must  vary  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  time  and  place.  This  the  popular  authors  them- 
selves contend,  and  this  is  all  we  allege  ;  and  we  have  no 
quarrel  with  them,  except  when  they  assert  that  the  mission 
of  the  Church  is  primarily  and  exclusively  that  of  civilizer, 
and  contend  that  she  is  false  or  dead  now,  because  she 
does  not  now  labor  directly  for  the  advancement  of  civiliza- 
tion, which,  we  need  hardly  say,  is  as  silly  as  it  is  untrue. 

It  is  evident  from  what  we  have  said,  that,  though  we  as- 
sert the  most  rigid  theological  intolerance,  and  the  wisdom  and 
justice  of  the  political  intolerance  which  nobody  denies  was 
during  many  centuries  asserted,  and  sometimes  practised,  by 
Catholic  states,  we  are  bound  by  Catholic  principles  to  assert 
for  our  times  the  toleration  of  all  religions  compatible  with 
the  existence  and  interests  of  society. 

We  do  not,  our  readers  will  observe,  justify  the  political  in- 
tolerance in  question,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  sanctioned  by 
the  public  opinion  of  former  times,  nor  do  we  defend  the  po- 
litical toleration  of  false  religions  now,  because  public  opinioh 
now  demands  it.  Public  opinion  may  often  be  pleaded  in  ex- 
cuse or  in  extenuation  of  the  conduct  of  individuals,  but  it  is 
never  to  be  appealed  to  as  the  standard  of  right  and  wrong, 
especially  when  the  question  turns  on  principles  and  institu- 
tions cither  sanctioned  or  not  disavowed  by  an  infallible 
Church.  Not  the  ))ublic  opinion,  but  the  public  necessities, 
the  interests  of  society,  of  civilization,  justified  the  political 
intolerance ;  and  these  would,  if  they  existed,  justify  it  now  as 
well  as  then,  —  and  not  only  justify  it,  but  even  demand  ii- 
Lot  the  modem  political  and  social  order  be  broken  up,  the 
rivili/ation  which  Christian  nations  have,  by  painful  toil  and 
sacrifice  for  so  many  ages,  slowly  worked  out,  be  swept  away, 
the  whole  of  (Christendom  overrun  with  hordes  of  ruthless  and 
lawless  barbarians,  and  the  world  be  plunged  once  more  into 
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the  darkness  and  chaos  of  barbarism, — and  let  the  Church 
remain  the  sole  repository  of  what  has  been  retained  of  the 
former  civilization,  the  only  living   social  organism,  the  only 
living  organic  force,  able  to  reduce  chaos  to  order,  to  restore 
society  to  its  normal  condition,  to  reproduce  and  provide  for 
the  advance  of  civilization,  —  and  we  would  say  at  once,  Re- 
vive the  former  political  and  social  constitution  ;   incorporate 
the  Church  again  into  the  state ;  let  her  resume  anew  her  func- 
tions as  civilizer,  as  well  as  evangehzer,  of  the  nations  ;  let 
her  faith,  discipline,  and  worship,  without  which  she  can  have 
no  social  influence  even,  be  made  the  law  of  the  land,  and 
whatever  is  repugnant  to  them  be  declared  a  crime  against 
society,  and,  when  manifesting  itself  in  overt  acts,  punishable 
as  such  by  the  civil  magistrate;  —  and  we  should  have  little 
respect  for  the  head,  little  reverence  for  the  heart,  that  could 
not  or  would  not  say  as  much.     But  now,  we  repeat,  when 
such  is  not  the  state  of  things,  and,  until  some  terrible  calam- 
ity not  now  foreseen,  and  in  all  human  probability  not  likely 
to   occur,  shall  throw  society   out  of  its  normal  order,   and 
bring  it  back,  we  say.  Let  the  Church  be  the  Church,  and  the 
state  be  the  state,  the  two  orders  be  distinct,  and  the  lay  so- 
ciety, under   the  spiritual   direction  of  the  spiritual   society, 
manage  the  temporal  afl^airs  of  the  world,  as  now,  thanks  to 
the  Church,  which  did  not  fail  it  in  time  of  need,  it  is  able 
to  do  ;  let  the  public  law,  where  it  is  proper,  recognize  the 
true  religion,  but  let  it  punish  no  sins  against  God  any  farther 
than  they  are  directly  and  immediately  crimes  against  society. 
False  religions  are,  no  doubt,  always  offences  against  society, 
as  are  all  sins  against  God  ;  but,  as  we  have  said  more  than 
once,  when  and  where  they  are  only  remotely  and  indirectly 
so,  when  and  where  they  are  not  directly  and  immediately  so, 
the  civil  law  has  no  right  by  coercive  means  to  repress  them, 
and  could  not  do  so  if  it  should  make  the  attempt.     Their 
adherents,  in  all  other  respects  discharging  their  social  duties 
and  demeaning  themselves  as  good  citizens,  must  be  protect- 
ed in  their  civil  rights,  and  their  punishment  be  remitted  to  the 
discipline  of  the  spiritual  society  and  the  justice  of  God. 

The  Church  cannot  tolerate  the  punishment,  by  the  civil 
authority,  of  offences  purely  spiritual,  because  the  civil  authori- 
ty cannot  do  it  without  trenching  upon  her  province.  She 
allows  no  one  to  be  molested  merely  for  his  want  of  faith,  be- 
cause, for  his  want  of  faith,  the  unbeliever  is  answerable  to 
God  alone.     Faith  is  voluntary,  and  cannot  be  forced.     Who- 
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ever  chooses  to  run  the  risk  of  the  penalty  of  eternal  damna- 
tion annexed  to  infidelity  is  free  to  be  an  infidel,  and  Almighty 
God  neither  does  violence,  nor  suflfers  any  power  on  earth 
to  do  violence,  to  his  free  will.  He  proffers  eternal  life  to 
all  men,  tells  them  the  conditions  on  which  they  may  receiFe 
it,  gives  them  the  necessary  graces  to  accept  and  secure  it, 
urges  them  by  the  most  powerful  motives  which  can  be  ad- 
dressed to  reason,  conscience,  free  will ;  but  he  forces  no  one 
to  accept  it.  He  demands  the  heart,  its  free,  voluntary  obe- 
dience, and  will  accept  and  reward  only  the  free-will  ofieriog. 
Hence  the  Church  strictly  and  solemnly  forbids  any  one  to 
be  forced  or  compelled  to  receive  the  faith.  Hence  her 
missionaries  are  never  armed  soldiers,  but  humble  preachers, 
bearing  only  the  crucifix  and  pastoral  staff.  Never  has 
she  allowed  the  unbaptized  —  Jews,  pagans,  Mahometans,  in- 
fidels —  to  be  forced  to  profess  the  Catholic  faitli,  or  force  to 
be  employed  against  them,  except  to  compel  them  to  tolerate 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  If  in  Catholic  states  they  have 
ever  been  disturbed  or  molested  on  account  of  their  unbelief, 
it  has  been  against  her  authority,  or  because  they  practised 
violence  against  the  profession  of  the  true  religion  ;  or  be- 
cause they  were  dangerous  subjects  to  the  state,  and  could 
not,  under  the  circumstances,  be  safely  tolerated, — as,  for  in- 
stance, in  Spain  under  Charles  the  Fifth,  when  the  Jews 
and  Moors  conspired  in  secret  and  with  the  enemies  of 
the  Church,  not  simply  to  secure  the  peaceable  enjoyment 
of  their  own  religions,  but  to  overthrow  both  altar  and  throne, 
both  of  which  the  state  had  the  right,  and  was  bound,  to  pro- 
tect and  defend,  to  the  full  extent  of  its  power,  against  any  and 
every  class  of  enemies. 

The  Church  certainly  claims  authority  over  all  baptized 
persons,  by  whomsoever  they  may  have  been  baptized  ;  for 
they  are,  in  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism,  born  her  subjects,  and 
she  has  a  right  to  their  obedience.  Heretics  and  schismatics 
are  her  rebellious  subjects,  and  she  has  the  same  right  to  re- 
duce them  to  obedience,  and  to  compel  them  to  conform  their 
life  to  their  baptismal  vows,  that  a  temporal  sovereign  has  to 
reduce  a  rebellious  province  to  submission  to  his  legitimate 
authority.  But  she  can  reduce  them  only  by  such  means  as 
she  possesses,  and  can  inflict  on  them  for  their  rebellion  only 
such  punishments  as  she  has  at  her  command,  which  are  all 
spiritual.  If  they  make  war  on  her,  and  attempt  to  seize  her 
churches,   to  rob   her  of  her   possessions,  to  desecrate  her 
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altars,  and  to  suppress  her  worship  or  restrain  its  freedom, 
as  was  the  case  with  the  early  Protestants  in  every  country 
where  they  had  power  enough,  and  which  caused  the  terri- 
ble religious  wars  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  persecu- 
tion of  Protestants  by  Catholic  princes,  she  has  the  right 
to  call  in  the  secular  power  to  her  aid,  and  it  is  bound  to  repel 
them  by  force  ;  because  they  themselves  then  transfer  the 
controversy  from  the  spiritual  order  to  the  temporal,  and 
attack  the  social  and  civil  rights  of  the  Church  no  less  than 
her  spiritual  rights.  But  when  they  themselves  restrain  their 
heresy  and  schism  within  the  limits  of  the  spiritual  order, 
make  no  attempt  to  propagate  their  pestilential  errors  or 
iniquity  by  violence,  and  attack  none  of  the  rights  of  the 
Church  or  of  the  faithful,  she,  as  we  have  seen,  recognizes 
no  right  in  the  secular  authority  to  molest  them,  unless 
guilty  of  other  crimes  against  society, — and  then  only  on 
principles  which  apply  equally  to  all  classes  of  social  offend- 
ers. As  simple  heresy  and  schism,  she  cannot  call  in  the 
secular  authority  to  aid  her  in  suppressing  them.  She  is 
therefore  reduced  to  her  own  spiritual  resources,  to  addresses 
to  their  reason  and  their  conscience,  and  can  inflict  on  them 
only  spiritual  punishments,  ecclesiastical  censures,  of  which 
the  greatest  is  excommunication.  This,  to  a  believer,  is  a 
terrible  punishment,  we  grant ;  but  to  those  who  do  not  be- 
lieve, who  excommunicate  themselves,  and  glory  in  being 
severed  from  her  communion,  it  is  not  a  punishment  too 
severe  to  be  borne. 

But  even  in  inflicting  her  spiritual  censures,  and  in  all  her 
dealings  with  her  rebellious  subjects,  the  Church  always  has 
their  reformation  at  heart,  and  never  forgets  that  her  mission 
is  to  save  men's  souls,  and  not  to  destroy  them.  She  pleads 
with  them,  and  leaves  no  measure  untried  that  is  likely  to  be 
successful  ;  and  she  keeps  the  door  always  open  for  the  re- 
turn of  the  penitent.  When  she  is  under  the  painful  necessity 
of  delivering  over  to  Satan  those  who  set  at  naught  her  dis- 
cipline, it  is  for  "  the  destruction  of  the  flesh,"  that  "  they 
may  learn  not  to  blaspheme."  To  the  very  last,  she  pleads 
with  all  a  mother's  sweetness,  affection,  and  grief;  and  if  they 
are  finally  melted,  and  willing  to  return  to  their  duty,  she 
opens  wide  her  arms,  and  wide  her  heart,  to  receive  them,  and 
generously  forgets  their  past  disobedience.  Even  the  much 
decried  and  calumniated  Inquisition,  which  it  is  possible  poli- 
ticians in  some  instances  have  abused,  owed  its  origin  to  her 
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maternal  solicitude,  and  was  instituted  no  less  for  the  pro- 
tection than  for  the  detection  of  the  naisbelieving.  She 
would  interpose  the  shield  of  her  maternal  love  between  her 
rebellious  subject  and  the  secular  arm  to  the  last,  till  all  hofB 
was  gone,  till  all  her  resources  to  reclaim  him  were  exhaustel. 
They  know  little  of  the  Church  of  God  who  call  her  cruel, 
proud,  haughty,  revengeful,  thirsting  for  the  blood  of  heretics, 
and  rejoicing  in  their  punishment  by  the  civil  authority.  Loif , 
long  does  she  forbear  with  them,  —  long,  long  does  she  suffer 
them  to  rend  her  own  bosom, — before  she  can  endure  to  with- 
draw her  affectionate  embrace,  and  abandon  them  to  their  self- 
chosen  doom. 

And  here  we  are  admonished  of  what  should  be  the  spirit 
of  our  intercourse  with  our  unbelieving  and  heretical  neigh- 
bours and  fellow-citizens.  Rousseau  asserts  that  the  dognu. 
Out  of  the  Church  there  is  no  salvation,  is  antbocial,  and 
that  whoever  professes  it  should  be  banished  from  the  com- 
monwealth. But  he  might  as  well  have  said,  that  the  dognoa, 
No  one  who  dies  guilty  of  mortal  sin  can  be  saved,  is  anti- 
social, and  he  who  holds  it  should  be  banished  from  society. 
We  certainly  regard  infidels  and  heretics  as  guilty  of  mortal 
sin  before  God,  and  therefore,  if  dying  in  their  infidelity  and 
heresy,  as  condemned  to  hell.  But  they  are  not  the  only 
persons  whom  we  regard  as  mortal  sinners  ;  and  all  who  die 
mortal  sinners,  even  though  they  should  die  nominally  in  our 
own  communion,  must,  according  to  our  faith,  receive  the 
same  doom.  Tliere  are  persons  in  the  Church  who  will  talk, 
write,  fight  for  their  religion,  do  anything  for  it  but  live  it, 
whose  doom  will  be  far  more  severe  than  that  of  many  here- 
tics and  unbelievers  ;  nay,  we  know  not  but  we  ourselves 
may  be  of  the  number,  for  no  man  knowetb  whether  he  de- 
serves love  or  hatred,  unless  he  has  received  a  special  rev- 
elation from  God.  We  live  in  a  world  of  sinners,  and  there 
may  be  in  our  own  families,  in  our  bosom  companions,  sinners 
for  whose  salvation  we  have  as  little  reason  to  hope  as  we 
have  for  that  of  the  unbeliever  or  the  heretic.  These  things 
are  so,  and  must  be  so,  and  our  rule  of  conduct  is  and  sbouU 
be  the  same  towards  sinners  of  all  classes,  that  is,  to  conduct 
ourselves  so  as,  if  possible,  to  win  them  all  to  the  love  and 
practice  of  true  religion. 

It  is  very  true  that  all  who  are  not  joined  to  the  Catholic  com- 
munion, if  they  die  as  they  are,  will  come  short  of  salvation. 
This  we  know  by  infalhble  faith  ;  but  we  do  not  know  that 
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all  who  are  not  now  joined  to  that  communion  will  die  as  they 
are,  and  have  no  right  to  presume  that  they  will.  Nothing 
assures  us  that  their  hearts  will  not  be  softened,  their  pride 
subdued,  their  eyes  opened, — that  they  will  not  one  day  behold, 
love,  and  conform  to  the  truth,  and  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  while,  perhaps,  we  ourselves  shall  be  thrust  out  into 
exterior  darkness,  where  there  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing 
of  teeth.  It  is  no  less  an  error  to  hold  that  all  out  of  the 
Church  will  be  damned,  than  it  is  to  hold  that  they  can  be 
saved  without  being  in  the  Church.  If  we  so  held,  there 
would  be  some  foundation  for  Rousseau's  charge  ;  our  doc- 
trine would  be  antisocial,  and  we  should  be  unable  to  dis- 
charge our  social  duties  towards  those  out  of  our  Church. 
But  we  hold  no  such  doctrine.  There  is  a  place  of  repent- 
ance for  them  as  well  as  for  us,  and  nothing  forbids  us  to  hope 
and  to  labor  for  their  salvation.  The  Lord  alone  knoweth 
who  are  his,  and  w^e  have  no  right  to  presume,  as  long  as 
there  is  life,  that  the  doom  of  any  one  is  sealed.  We  must, 
then,  treat  all  men,  those  without  as  well  as  those  within,  as 
persons  for  whom  Christ  died,  as  persons  who  may  be  saved, 
and  whose  salvation  is  to  be  desired  by  us  with  an  unbounded 
charity,  and  for  which  we  are  to  rejoice  to  make  any  sacrifice 
in  our  power.  Here  is  the  reason  why  the  dogma  objected 
to  is  not  antisocial,  and  why  to  profess  it  is  no  breach  of 
charity  to  our  neighbour,  but,  if  done  in  the  proper  spirit,  is 
the  very  reverse,  —  is,  in  fact,  the  highest  evidence  we  can 
give  of  the  truth  and  fervor  of  our  charity. 

The  object  of  the  Church,  in  all  her  dealings  with  those 
wnthout,  as  well  as  with  those  within,  is  the  salvation  of  souls. 
This  must  be  ours,  also,  as  her  faithful  children.  This  ob- 
ject we  shall  be  able  to  further  only  as  we  live  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  our  religion.  It  requires  no  deep  or  exten- 
sive knowledge  of  mankind  to  know  that  the  road  to  their 
convictions  lies  through  their  affections.  If  we  would  be  in- 
strumental, under  God,  in  converting  them,  we  must  begin 
by  loving  them,  and  by  our  love  winning  their  love.  Noth- 
ing is  gained  by  convincing  a  man  against  his  will  ;  often  the 
very  logic  that  convinces,  where  the  affections  are  not  won, 
serves  only  to  repel  from  obedience  to  the  truth.  We  succeed 
in  influencing  others  for  their  good  only  in  proportion  as  we 
set  before  them  an  example  fit  for  them  to  follow,  —  are 
meek,  gentle,  humble,  charitable,  kind,  and  affectionate  in 
our  intercourse  with  them.     And  why  shall  we  not  love  these 
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neighbours  and  countrymen  of  ours,  who  have  not  the  incon- 
ceivable happiness  of  being  in  the  Church  of  God  ?      Who  are 
we,  that  we  should  set  up  ourselves  above  thein,  —  that  we 
should  boast  over  them  ?     What  merit  is  it  in  us,  that  we  are 
not  even  as  they  ?  or  how  know  we  that  ours  will  not  be  the 
greater  condemnation  ?    Are  they  not  our  kinsmen  according  to 
the  flesh  ?    Has  not  our  God  loved  them  with  an  infinite  tender- 
ness ?    Does  he  not  proffer  them  his  love  with  infinite  sweet- 
ness ?    And  has  he  not  so  longed  for  their  love  that  he  has  died 
to  win  it  ?     How,  then,  shall  we  not  love  them  and  labor  for 
their  salvation  with  a  charity  that  burns  with  an  intensity  pro- 
portioned to  their  danger  ?   Is  it  not  here  where  we  come  short  ? 
Repelled  by  the  bigotry,  fanaticism,  and  hard-heartedness  of 
some,   attracted   by   the   sweetness,  affection,   and    kind   of- 
fices of  others,  are  we  not  prone  to  look  upon  these  coud- 
trymen  of  ours  who  are  out  of  the  Church,  either  as  persons 
whose  conversion  is  hopeless,  or  as  persons  who  need  no  con- 
version ;  —  excusing  ourselves   from  zealous   labors  to  bring 
them  to  God  by  persuading  ourselves  that  their  conversion 
either  is  not  possible  or  not  necessary,  —  forgetful   that  in 
either  case  we  sin  against  faith  and  charity,  and  in  both  show 
ourselves  wanting  in  true  love  of  our  neighbour,  and  therefore 
of  God  ?     Is  not  here,  in  this  double  error,  the  reason  why 
so  few,  comparatively,  of  our  countrymen   are  brought  into 
the  one  fold,  under  the  One  Shepherd  ? 

There  is  nothing  in  modern  heresies  that  should  discourage 
us.  The  world,  before  this,  has  been  afSicted  with  as  deep, 
as  wide-spread,  and  as  obstinate  heresies  as  it  is  now.  We 
must  not  suppose  that  we  have  fallen  upon  peculiarly  evil 
times.  Evils,  indeed,  there  are,  but  our  lot  is  cast  in  com- 
paratively good  times.  What  is  the  situation  of  Catholics 
now  in  comparison  with  what  it  was  under  the  Arian  succes- 
sors of  Constantine  ?  or  when  the  wild  and  destructive  hordes 
of  Northern  barbarians  overwhelmed  the  Western  Empire  ?  or 
when  the  yet  more  destructive  Saracenic  hosts,  with  the  Ko- 
ran in  one  hand  and  the  scymitarin  the  other,  shouting  **  There 
is  one  God  and  Mohammed  is  his  prophet,"  overran  the  East, 
and,  over  more  than  half  the  known  world,  over  the  fair- 
est provinces  of  even  Europe  herself,  supplanted  the  Cross 
by  the  Crescent  ?  But  Arianism  has  been  subdued,  and  is 
remembered  only  in  the  immortal  records  of  its  victors ; 
the  barbarians  have  been  civilized  ;  the  Saracenic  hosts  have 
l)ecn  checked,  their  power  has  been  broken,  and  their  once 
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formidable  empire  retains  a  fitful  existence  only  by  the  iuiqui- 
loiis  policy  of  nominally  Christian  princes,  who  forget  their 
God  and  the  interests  of  civilization  in  a  vain  endeavour  to 
maintain  an  ever-varying  balance  of  power,  and  to  arrest 
the  march  of  Destiny.  Better  the  Russian  than  the  Turk  at 
Constantinople.  Protestantism  itself,  which  swept  away  a  third 
part  of  Europe,  as  the  tail  of  the  Apocalyptic  dragon  swept 
away  a  third  part  of  the  stars  of  heaven,  has  spent  its  force, 
has  been  driven  back  far  within  its  original  confines,  and,  for 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  has  made  no  progress  in  the  Old 
World,  but  towards  destruction.  True,  Unbelief,  Indiffer- 
ency.  Socialism,  Communism,  Revolutionism,  are,  or  just  now 
were,  rife  ;  —  true,  they  held  during  the  last  year  their  carni- 
val, convulsed  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  exiled  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff,  took  possession  of  the  Eternal  City,  and  for  a  moment 
seemed  on  the  point  of  rising  to  empire.  But  defeat  fol- 
lows on  the  heels  of  victory,  their  chiefs  have  fallen,  are  in 
exile  or  in  prison,  and  they  must  soon  be  objects  of  ridicule  and 
contempt,  rather  than  of  fear  and  dread.  They  are,  in  the  na- 
ture of  things,  short-lived.  The  human  race  loves  order,  and 
must  be  a  believer.  It  must  worship,  —  must  have  a  religion  ; 
and  the  Catholic  religion  alone  has  life,  has  energy,  has  power. 
Even  to  a  superficial  observer,  all  other  religions  or  pretended 
religions  are  struck  with  death,  and  are  in  their  agony.  Ap- 
pearances indicate  that  a  glorious  day  is  dawning  for  the  Church, 
and  that  there  awaits  her  a  more  splendid  triumph  than  she  has 
ever  yet  enjoyed.  The  Lord  God  Omnipotent  reigneth.  Let 
us  not  feel  that  these  unbelieving  and  misbelieving  countrymen 
of  ours  —  who  now,  alas  !  have  no  hope  but  in  this  hollow  and 
transitory  life,  who  are  laboring  for  that  which  is  not  bread,  and 
spending  their  strength  for  that  which  satisfieth  not — are  all 
doomed  to  be  lost,  and  that  they  of  all  the  world  are  to  have 
no  part  in  the  new  triumphs  reserved  for  Catholicity.  Let  us 
not  feel  that  the  time  is  never  to  come,  when,  for  their  many 
civic  virtues  and  their  generous  contributions  to  an  oppressed 
and  famishing  nation,  they  can  receive  no  higher  reward  than 
the  discovery  of  the  gold  mines  of  California.  Let  us  not  look 
upon  their  conversion  even  as  difl!icult.  They,  too,  are  famish- 
ing, and  for  the  bread  of  life.  We  have  only  to  remember  that 
this  land  is  under  the  protection  of  the  Immaculate  Virgin,  and 
to  live  as  true  children  of  Mary,  in  order  to  behold  this  noble 
country  —  whose  destiny,  if  we  are  faithful,  promises  to  sur- 
pass what  the  boldest  imagination  can  conceive — won  to  the 
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Cross.  £r.c  sii^cir.z  lorenios:  amoDZ  the  Catholic  natioos  of  ibc 

B:j:  10  revjra  frcn:  '.Lis  appareni  cicressioD.  we  will  sim- 
j/.y  add.  in  conclusjcc  iLai,  while  we  hare  asserted,  as  we 
V.  vie  bojnd  by  re  a  5  0:2  ar.d  laiih.  the  most  risid  iDioleracce  and 
e\r  ]  isivenes;  in  tr.e  religious  order,  and  hare  justified  the  con- 
rii'.uiion  and  hvrs  of  C£;bo]ic  states,  during  ihc  Middle  Aees.JD 
r:--:r]^rin£  infidoi.  i;vre!icaj.  and  scbismatical  sects  social  crimes, 
hiri  \}ui/.ih\uz  iir.-m  i«  s'-ch.  we  hare  shown  that,  io  a  nor- 
i:.cl  or  c:vi::ztd  state  of  society,  Caiholicit}'  is  perfectly  com- 
]/-::] ble  with  pcl:t!c.':l  toleration,  and  concedes  at  least  as  extec- 
r.ive  toleration  as  is  professed,  and  for  the  most  part  boDorably 
iijajntained.  by  our  American  eoremment.  Our  relicion  coo- 
I'-ihr-  noii/:rjz.  in  case  we  should  become  the  majoritv,  and  the 
j>o]i ileal  power  sijould  pass  in  this  country  into  our  hands, 
Vkii'.r'ii  woiild  rer^iiire  any  external  chanses  in  our  existinc 
political  in::  ti  tut  ions,  in  our  domestic  and  social  ecoDomies,  or 
in  the  pre-ent  mutual  relations  of  the  ciril  and  the  ecclesiasti- 
c;j1  powers.  In  takinc;  possession  of  a  barbarous  country, 
CaK'ioiicity  must  labor  to  chanse  the  institutions,  the  laws,  the 
;r;^:jriers  and  customs,  as  well  as  the  relicion  and  interior  sai- 
timentrr.  of  ihc  people.  It  has  to  do  the  same  in  takinc  posses- 
sion even  of  a  falsely  civilized  country^  like  India,  Chin, 
or  J^])an.  Catholicity  can  never  tolerate  the  social  institih 
tion^  \\  hich  are  cherished  br  these  Oriental  nations,  as  the  decis- 
ion::  of  Home,  in  the  controversies  between  the  Jesuits  and  Do- 
minicans, fully  prove.  It  can  tolerate  any  form  of  goveromeot: 
liui  it  can.  \\iierever  it  becomes  resident,  tolerate  no  despotism, 
no  irovemment  that  is  not  a  eoremment  of  law.  The  prince, 
whether  monarch,  aristocracy,  or  democracy,  must  gorem  k- 
rording  to  law.  and.  as  far  as  possible,  according  to  just  law ; 
for  she  recognizes  no  security  for  the  worship  of  God  where 
there  is  no  protection  for  the  rights  of  our  neighbour,  any  nKXt 
than  she  recojrnizes  love  to  God  where  there  is  ncxie  to  our 
brother.  iShe  can  never  tolerate  the  Oriental  doctrine  of  castes, 
for  she  teaches  that  all  men  are  of  one  blood,  are  brethren. 
equals  before  God.  and  should  be  equals  before  the  law.  The 
preat  reason  why  Christianity  penetrates  so  slowly  into  these 
Oriental  nations  is.  no  doubt,  the  fact,  that  not  their  relipoD 
only,  but  their  ^^hole  order  of  society,  their  whole  political, 
social,  and  domestic  life,  is  unchristian,  and  must  be  chanced 
in  order  to  make  them  Christian  nations.  A  Chinese  or  a 
Hindoo  might  object,  with  truth,  to  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
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lianity,  that  it  would  change  his  political  and  social  institutions, 
as  well  as  his  religious  beliefs  and  usages. 

But  when  Catholicity  took  possession  of  the  Roman  empire,  it 
changed  nothing  except  the  spiritual  order,  and  what  held  from 
it.  It  stepped  into  the  Roman  civilization  as  if  it  had  been  ex- 
pressly prepared  for  it,  —  as  it  no  doubt,  in  a  great  measure, 
had  been,  —  abolished  the  false  gods,  purged  the  temples  of 
their  idolatry,  cleansed  them  with  holy  water,  converted  them 
into  churches,  and  consecrated  them  to  the  true  God,  — 
changed  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people  as  far  as  they 
depended  on  the  false  religions  which  had  been  professed,  but 
retained  the  social  institutions,  the  schools,  the  academies, 
the  laws,  the  whole  exterior  domestic  and  social  economy  as 
she  found  it,  only  infusing  her  own  spirit  into  it,  and  animating 
it  with  a  purer,  a  higher,  and  a  more  vigorous  life.  The  same 
will  be  the  case  here.  Our  civilization  is  founded  on  a  right 
basis,  — is  Roman  and  Christian  in  its  groundwork  ;  and  there 
never  has  been  a  state  constituted  throughout  more  in  harmony 
with  Catholic  principles  than  the  American.  Its  founders  were 
not  Catholics, — far  from  it ;  but  they  would  have  been  startled 
to  have  seen  how  much  they  were  indebted  to  Catholicity  for 
every  important  improvement  they  adopted.  Their  innova- 
tions were,  for  the  most  part,  borrowed  from  Catholic  teach- 
ers. Our  American  fathers  had,  unhappily  for  them,  turned 
their  backs  upon  the  Church  ;  but  they  had  been  nursed  in  the 
bosom  of  her  civilization.  That  civilization  they  brought  with 
them  to  this  New  World,  purged  of  the  barbaric  leaven  which 
was  still,  in  some  measure,  retained  in  the  mother  country,  and 
against  which  the  Popes  and  the  whole  spiritual  society  had 
protested  for  ten  centuries.  Whoever  will  examine  the  re- 
spective civil  institutions  of  England  and  this  country  will  hard- 
ly fail  to  perceive,  that  what  of  England  we  have  rejected  is 
what  she  owes  to  her  barbarous  ancestors,  and  what  we  have 
added  which  she  has  not  has  been  borrowed  from  Roman  and 
Catholic  civiHzation.  Indeed,  just  in  proportion,  under  a  civil 
and  political  point  of  view,  as  we  have  receded  from  England, 
we  have  approached  Rome  and  Catholicity.  They  betray  no 
little  simplicity,  and  ignorance  of  modern  civilization,  who  sup- 
pose that  the  triumph  of-  Catholicity  here  would  be  the  sub- 
version of  our  political  and  civil  constitution.  Our  institutions 
throughout  are  based  upon  the  great  principles  of  reason  and 
common  sense,  which  our  Church  presupposes  and  sanctions, 
inspired  by  Catholic  tradition,  and  sustained  by  that  portion  of 
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Catholic  life  which  the  Protestant  populations  were  able  to 
carry  with  them  when  they  broke  away  from  its  source,  and 
w4iich,  we  would  fain  hope,  is  not  yet  wholly  extinct.  Indeed, 
the  body  for  Catholicity  seems  to  us  to  be  here  already  pre- 
pared. It  is  moulded  from  6ne,  rich,  red  earth,  in  a  form  of 
majestic  proportions,  and  of  surpassing  beauty,  wanting  noth- 
ing but  the  Divine  Breath  to  be  breathed  into  its  nostrils  Id 
order  to  become  a  living  soul.  The  conversion  of  the  countij 
would  destroy,  would  change,  nothing  in  this  admirable  body, 
but  it  would  quicken  it  with  the  breath  of  the  Almighty,  and  se- 
cure its  continuance,  and  its  beneficent  and  successful  operation. 
We  have  not,  we  grant,  defended  the  political  toleration  of 
different  religions  on  infidel  or  even  Protestant  principles.  It 
would  have  been  idle  to  have  done  so  ;  for  everybody  knows 
that  those  principles  are  not  ours,  and  cannot  be,  unless  we  gire 
up  our  religion.  We  cannot  place  the  sects  on  a  footing  of 
perfect  equality  with  the  Church,  and  defend  their  freedom  on 
the  same  ground  that  we  do  hers  ;  because  error  can  never  ex- 
ist by  the  same  right  that  truth  exists.  The  popular  ground 
of  defending  the  toleration  of  all  religions  by  the  state  is  the 
assumption  of  their  equal  right  before  God.  This  ground  can- 
not be  held  by  a  Catholic  ;  and  if  we  had  assumed  it,  and 
on  the  strength  of  it  asserted  that  Catholic  states  are  bound  to 
maintain  universal  toleration,  who  would  have  had  any  confi- 
dence in  our  sincerity,  or  not  have  supposed  that  our  assertion 
was  made  merely  for  the  purpose  of  escaping  the  odium  of  ap- 
pearing to  oppose  the  toleration  by  Catholic  states  of  heretical 
or  schismatical  religions  now,  when  toleration  is  popular,  and 
we  stand  in  need  of  it  for  ourselves  ?  Every  intelligent  Protes- 
tant or  unbeliever,  with  the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages  before 
his  eyes,  would  have  said,  "Yes,  these  Catholics  here  in  this 
country,  where  they  are  weak,  are  exceedingly  liberal,  and  preach 
universal  toleration  ;  but  let  them  become  strong,  let  them  once 
get  the  political  power,  and  we  shall  quickly  see  that  they  are 
as  intolerant  in  the  political  order  as  they  are  confessedly  in 
the  spiritual  order."  We  Catholics  must  never  forget  that 
Protestants  and  unbelievers  have  a  theory,  to  which  they  are 
wedded,  that  we  are  all  ready  to  lie  and  swear  to  anything  for 
the  sake  of  Catholicity,  and  that  we  oan  go  so  far  as  to  profess 
indifiercntism,  infidelity,  or  even  Puritanism,  if  we  think  we 
can  thereby  promote  the  interests  of  our  Church.  Our  asser- 
tions count  for  nothing  with  them.  We  are,  in  their  estimatioo, 
fools  when  honest,  and  knaves  when  intelligent.     Externally 
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considered,  it  is  evidently  for  our  interest,  here  in  this  country, 
and,  indeed,  in  many  other  countries  at  the  present  time,  to 
preach  toleration  ;  and  they  suppose  interest  governs  us,  as  it 
does  them,  and  therefore  they  place  no  confidence  in  our 
preaching,  unless  we  show  clearly  and  undeniably  that  it  is  in 
harmony  with  the  principles  of  our  Church,  where  she  is  strong 
as  well  as  where  she  is  apparently  weak. 

We  have  therefore  defended  the  political  toleration  of  the 
sects  as  a  Catholic  statesman,  on  strictly  Catholic  principles, 
without  the  least  compromise,  —  without  descending  for  a  mo- 
ment from  the  high  ground  of  the  infallibility  and  immutability 
of  our  Church,  —  without  blinking,  or  hesitating  to  justify  in  its 
fullest  extent,  the  political  intolerance  manifested  by  Catholic 
states  to  infidelity,  heresy,  and  schism  in  past  times.  We 
have  shown  that  not  mere  policy,  but  the  very  principles  of  our 
holy  religion,  require  us  now  —  on  the  supposition  that  modern 
unbelievers,  heretics,  and  schismatics  are  civilized,  and  no 
longer  barbarians,  or  addicted  to  barbarous  practices  —  to  as- 
sert and  maintain  as  broad  a  toleration  as  our  American  Con- 
stitution guaranties  ;  that  they  forbid  the  punishment  by  the 
civil  authority  of  sins  against  God,  however  great,  when  not  in- 
compatible with  the  peace  and  welfare  of  society  ;  and  that  the 
Church  can  of  herself  inflict  only  spiritual  punishments,  and  no 
greater  spiritual  punishment  than  excommunication.  If  this 
does  not  satisfy,  it  is  not  our  fault,  nor  that  of  our  Church. 


Art.  II. —  The  Good  and  the  Bad  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  Is  that  Church  to  be  Destroyed  or  Reformed  ? 
Jl  Letter  from  Rome.  By  Rev.  Henry  M.  Field. 
New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam.     1849.     12mo.     pp.  34. 

If  we  have  not  mistaken  him  for  another  man,  the  writer  of 
this  Letter  is  a  Calvinistic  Congregational  minister  of  our  own 
neighbourhood, — a  young  man  of  fine  abilities  and  generous  feel- 
ings, respectable  for  his  learning,  and  still  more  for  his  honest 
aims  and  strong  religious  tendencies.  We  cannot  say  that  his 
pamphlet  is  highly  creditable  to  him  as  a  dialectician  or  as  a 
theologian  ;  but  it  presents  him  in  an  amiable  light  as  a  man 
and  as  a  philanthropist.  It  is  not  very  consistent ;  for  it  sets 
out  with  the  assumption  that  our  Church  is  a  human  institution, 
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then  proceeds  to  prove  it  a  true  Christian  Church,  and  closes 
by  pointing  out  its  supposed  corruptions,  and  denaanding  its 
reformation.  But  if  it  is  a  human  institution,  it  cannot  be  the 
Christian  Church,  nor  a  branch  of  it ;  for  the  Christian  Church 
is  divine.  If  our  Church  is  Christian,  and  actually  doing  the 
work  of  her  Lord,  as  Mr.  Field  contends,  it  cannot  be  proper 
to  judge  her  as  a  human  institution,  or  to  speak  of  '^  the  good 
and  the  bad  "  in  her  ;  and  to  propose  the  question  whether  she 
shall  "  be  destroyed  or  reformed  "  is  quite  out  of  place. 
There  is  no  little  audacity  in  proposing  to  reform,  there  is 
something  worse  in  proposing  or  in  assuming  it  to  be  lawful  to 
propose  to  destroy,  the  Church,  or  any  portion  of  the  Church, 
of  Christ. 

The  author  is  aware  that  he  may  be  charged  with  inconsis- 
tency, but  he  seeks  to  make  it  appear  that  the  inconsistency 
is  in  his  subject,  not  in  himself.  **  I  feel,"  he  says  (p.  3), 
^'alternately  admiration  and  disgust  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  And  if  any  man  tells  me  that  this  is  inconsistent,  I 
answer  that  it  is  this  very  inconsistency  which  is  alone  consist- 
ent with  truth.  Human  institutions  are  not  wholly  good,  or 
wholly  bad  ;  and  he  who  praises  or  blames  without  discrimina- 
tion is  sure  to  be  wrong."  Very  true  of  human  institutions, 
which  acknowledge  themselves  to  be  human  ;  and  he  who 
praises  or  blames  them  indiscriminately  is  sure  to  go  wrong,  we 
grant  ;  but  this  is  not  true  of  divine  institutions.  But  is  our 
Church  a  human  institution  ?  The  author  contends  (p.  20) 
that  she  is  at  least  "  a  portion  of  the  Church  of  Christ,"  and 
that  Protestants  should  not  ''  hesitate  to  allow  that  she  is  a  true 
Christian  Church."  If  Christian,  she  is  divine,  —  for  Christ 
is  God  ;  and  then  she  is  not  a  human  institution,  unless  God  and 
man  are  identical,  which  the  author  would  be  as  unwilling  as  we 
to  assert.  Then  from  the  fact  that  human  institutions  are  not 
wholly  good  or  wholly  bad  it  does  not  follow  that  the  Church 
is  not  wholly  good,  for  she  is  not  a  human  institution.  The  au- 
thor's reasoning  labors  under  the  fallacy  termed  by  logicians  Iran- 
sitio  a  genere  ad  genus^  and  therefore  does  not  transfer  his  in- 
consistency from  himself  to  his  subject.  He  evidently  says  too 
much  or  not  enough.  Too  much,  if  he  holds  our  Church  to  be 
a  mere  human  institution  ;  for  if  such,  she  is,  as  we  often  say, 
a  gigantic  imposition  upon  mankind,  since  she  claims  to  be  the 
Church  of  God,  and,  as  a  church,  must  be  wholly  bad.  Not 
enough,  if  he  holds  her  to  be  divine  or  Christian  ;  for  in  the 
divine  all  is   good,  and   nothing  bad  ;   and  we  are  forbidden 
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to  discriminate,  but  must  praise  indiscriminately,  since  to  pro- 
nounce anything  divine  bad  would  be  to  blaspheme  God. 
This  is  an  awkward  dilemma,  and  yet  it  is  one  in  which  every 
Protestant  places  himself  who  undertakes  to  vindicate  to  us  as 
Catholics  a  Christian  character,  while  he  claims  a  Christian 
character  for  himself.  There  is  no  medium.  The  Protestant 
must  either  concede  or  deny  all  our  Church  claims. 

But  we  have  no  disposition  to  dwell  on  the  author's  incon- 
sistencies.    He  has  evidently  intended  to  be  fair  and  candid, 
and  we  are  sure  that  he  has  written  with  kindly  feelings  and 
friendly  motives  what  he  has  actually  thought  and  felt  ;  and  it 
does  not  surprise  us,  that,  unacquainted  as  he  is  with  the  inner 
sense  of  our  religion,  he  should  fail  to  speak  like  a  Catholic, 
with  theological  accuracy,  or   with  even  logical  consistency. 
The  child  usually  creeps  before  it  walks,  and  lisps  before  it 
speaks.     We  cannot  expect  Protestants  to  go  to  bed  at  night 
in   their  heresies  and  errors,  and  to  wake  up  in  the  morning 
sound  and  well-instructed  Catholics.     We  must  expect  their 
approach  to  us  to  be  gradual,  now  throwing  off  one  error  and 
taking  up  one  truth,  and  now  another ;  and  though  such  approach 
can  avail  nothing  for  the  salvation  of  those  who  stop  short  of 
unity,   it  may  have  an  important   influence   in   preparing   the 
future  conversion  of  the  Protestant  populations.     We  there- 
fore welcome  it  as  a  favorable  symptom,  and  cannot  repel  it, 
because  we  see  clearly  enough  its  insufficiency.     All  truth  is 
ours,  and  it  is  our  privilege  as  Catholics  to  acknowledge  and 
reverence  it  wherever  we  find  it,  whatever  the  dialect  in  which 
it  is  spoken  or  the  garb  in  which  it  is  dressed.     Mr.  Field's 
errors  and  inconsistencies  belong  to  his  abnormal  position,  and 
to  liis  sect ;  the  truths  he  utters  are  ours,  and  his  utterance  of 
them  does  him  honor  as  a  man.     He  has,  indeed,  attained  to 
less  of  Catholic  thought,  and  enters  less  into  the  Catholic  spirit, 
than  he  imagines  ;  but  he  has  made  some  progress  from  the  rab- 
ble of  his  brethren,  —  has  got  rid  of  many  foolish  and  unjust 
prejudices,  and  become  pretty  well  convinced  that  Protestant- 
ism is  far  from  embracing  all  truth,  and  that  Protestants  are 
very  far  from  possessing  all  the  piety  and  virtue  of  Christen- 
dom.    This  is  much,  and  may  become  more.     He  says  many 
things  of  our  Church  that  we  can  accept  without  modification  ; 
but  his  Letter  interests  us  chiefly  for  the  picture  it  gives  us,  by 
contrast,  of  Protestantism.     We  pay  little  attention  to  what 
those  w^ithout  say  in  our  favor,  but  what  they  say  against  them- 
selves we  regard  as  entitled  to  some  respect.     They  must  be 
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presumed  to  be  acquainted  with  their  own  religion,  and  to  have 
no  motive  to  disparage  it.  We  take  Mr.  Field's  praise  of  us 
as  so  much  dispraise  of  Protestants ;  and  when  he  commends 
something  in  our  Church,  and  proposes  it  to  them  for  imitatioo, 
we  regard  him  as  acknowledging  that  it  is  an  excellence  which 
we  have  that  they  have  not.  In  this  point  of  view,  his  Letter  is 
a  severe  condemnation  of  Protestantism ;  for  most  of  the  things 
he  commends  in  our  Church  come  under  the  head  of  the  car- 
dinal virtues,  or  pertain  to  the  essential  principles  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  without  which  there  is  no  sanctity,  and  no  inquiry 
whether  there  is  a  Christian  life  can  even  be  entertained. 

The  author  begins  by  describing  the  ceremonies  of  Holy 
Week  at  Rome,  at  which  he  assisted.  These,  he  tells  us,  left 
a  very  unfavorable  impression  on  his  mind,  nay,  absolutely 
shocked  and  disgusted  him.  At  this  we  are  not  surprised  ;  for 
they  were  strange  to  him,  contrary  to  what  he  had  been  ac- 
customed, and  he  assisted  at  them  to  see  and  criticize,  not 
to  worship.  We  give  him  credit  for  trying  to  be  impartial ; 
but  he  could  only  imperfectly  understand  their  signi6cance 
and  appropriateness  ;  he  could  not  enter  into  their  spirit,  or 
feel  tliat  he  had  lot  or  part  in  them  ;  and,  at  best,  he  could 
view  them  only  as  a  mere  curious  spectator.  We  should 
have  been,  knowing  his  habits,  tastes,  and  position',  far  more 
surprised  if  he  had  found  them  edifying.  The  things  which 
he  complains  of,  however,  are  for  the  most  part  mere  accesso- 
ries, dictated  by  national  usage  and  taste,  and  form  no  essential 
part  of  Catholic  faith  or  Catholic  worship.  That  they  should 
not  be  agreeable  to  a  New  England  Puritan  is  easily  understood; 
but,  after  all,  his  habits  and  tastes  may  possibly  be  as  much  at 
fault  as  those  which  dictated  the  things  which  offend  him.  The 
firing  of  cannon,  the  waving  of  plumes  and  banners,  in  connection 
with  religious  ceremonies,  may  not  be  in  accordance  even  with 
our  own  individual  taste  ;  yet  our  judgment  does  not  disapprove 
ihem,  and  we  do  not  know  what  right  we  have  to  erect  our  in- 
dividual taste,  formed  by  our  Puritanical  training,  and  therefore 
very  questionable,  into  a  standard  to  which  all  mankind  must 
conform  or  be  voted  dis-tasteful. 

But  Mr.  Field  had  the  candor  and  the  good  sense  not  to 
take  up  with  his  first  impressions,  and  proceed  no  farther.  The 
following  is  very  honorable  to  him  :  — 

'*  Such  was  my  first  impression.  Truth  now  compels  me  to  say 
that  I  have  attended  other  services  of  the  Catholic  Church  leas 
ostentatious,  which  have  had  upon  mc  a  very  dilferent  eflect.     I  go 
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often  to  the  Convent  of  Trinitd  dei  Monti,  to  hear  the  nuns  sing 
their  evening  hymn,  and  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  me  to 
describe  the  effect  upon  my  feelings.  I  listen  till  my  heart  dis- 
solves. It  seems  as  if  some  choir  of  the  blessed  were  chanting  a 
celestial  hymn ;  as  if  that  tender  and  plaintive  melody,  which  comes 
to  bear  up  my  soul  from  gloom,  were  the  distant  music  of  angels. 

"  Ofttimes,  too,  at  such  an  hour,  I  see  the  most  simple  and  ear- 
nest devotion  kneeling  on  the  pavement  of  the  church.  I  ask  no 
questions,  but  there  is  a  look  which  tells  me  that  the  thoughts  of  the 
worshipper  are  fixed  on  something  beyond  this  world,  —  a  look  of 
sorrow  and  yet  of  peace.  And  often  I  say  to  myself,  as  I  see  men 
and  women  who  have  evidently  led  a  life  of  extreme  poverty  and 
suffering  kneeling  on  the  church  floor,  '  While  we  sneer  at  their 
worship,  these  poor  beings  are  ascending  to  heaven.' 

"  The  contrast  of  these  different  services  produces  in  my  mind 
a  confused  feeling  in  regard  to  the  Roman  Church.  I  see  evil  there, 
but  I  see  good  also.  And  if  I  denounce  the  one,  I  will  not  deny 
or  disparage  the  other. 

"  Besides,  the  fact  stares  me  in  the  face  that  this  Church  has  pro- 
duced innumerable  Saints,  —  some  of  an  order  of  saintliness  which 
has  hardly  a  parallel  in  the  world's  history.  If  she  has  had  a 
CaeSiir  Borgia,  she  has  had  also  a  Charles  Borromeo,  a  Francis 
Xavier,  a  Pascal  and  Fenelon.  I  often  go  to  the  Church  of  Jesus 
in  this  city  to  muse  at  the  tomb  of  Ignatius  Loyola.  This  simple 
inscription  is  written  over  his  body  :  Ad  majorem  Dei  gloriam. 
Was  ever  epitaph  more  simple  or  just  ?  And  shall  I  deny  that  such 
a  man  was  a  Christian,  when  his  heroic  self-denial,  his  voluntary 
poverty  and  labors,  put  to  shame  the  Protestant  world  ? 

"  Farther  observation  has  led  me  to  modify  still  further  my  views 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ;  to  discover  in  it  many  things  beau- 
tiful, of  happy  influence,  and  worthy  of  imitation.  To  these  I  am 
happy  to  bear  a  tribute  of  admiration.  Our  condemnation  as  Prot- 
estants of  what  is  bad  would  come  with  a  better  grace,  and  produce 
more  effect,  if  we  showed  a  readiness  to  appreciate  and  acknowl- 
edge what  is  good.  There  are  several  pleasing  aspects  which  I 
wish  particularly  to  notice  :  — 

"  First,  —  The  Catholic  Church  eminently  cherishes  the  feeling 
of  reverence.  Its  history,  its  associations,  its  very  architecture, 
contribute  to  this.  Its  age  of  itself  makes  it  venerable,  and  supplies 
many  touching  associations  which  Protestantism  wholly  wants.  It 
has  been  the  faith  of  a  large  part  of  mankind  for  eighteen  centu- 
ries. Millions  have  staked  their  eternal  salvation  upon  its  truth, 
and  supported  the  agonies  of  life  and  of  death  upheld  by  its  hope. 
They  have  found  in  its  communion  comfort,  joy,  and  peace.  A 
cloud  of  witnesses  seems  to  fill  the  arches  of  every  cathedral,  and 
stretch  forward  like  a  shining  column  into  heaven. 
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'^  OAen,  as  I  stand  at  twilight  in  some  old  cathedral,  leaning 
against  a  column  which  has  stood  while  centuries  have  been  rush- 
ing past  it,  — just  as  the  last  rays  of  the  dying  day  gleam  through 
the  stained  windows,  shedding  ^  a  dim,  religious  light  ^  on  the  mar- 
hie  monuments  and  the  kneeling  worshippers,  and  as  the  ve^r 
hymn  is  filling  the  vault  above,  — 

*  Dimly  on  my  soul  streams  the  light  of  ages.' 

Then,  more  than  at  any  other  hour,  I  feel  myself  united  to  all  the 
living  and  the  dead,  —  a  unit  in  that  mighty  host  which  is  hurryiog 
to  the  unknown,  yet  inseparable  from  the  rest.  I  think  how  many 
have  come  up  here  to  drink  the  waters  of  life  and  gone  away  to 
die  in  peace.  On  this  pavement  generations  have  knelt,  and  look- 
ed up  to  heaven,  and  now  ^  the  sheeted  dead '  seem  still  to  walk 
here.  An  invisible  bond  unites  me  to  all  the  human  souls  that  are 
kneeling  at  my  side.  I  should  feel  guilty  if  I  dared  to  disown  my 
brotherhood  to  them.  I  feel  that  we  are  one  family,  one  great 
brotherhood  of  guilt  and  misery,  and  that  I  can  unite  in  their 
prayers. 

"  Again,  —  The  arrangements  of  the  Catholic  worship  seem  to 
me  peculiarly  fitted  to  nourish  a  spirit  of  devotion.  Its  churches 
are  open  at  all  hours,  and  my  observation  is  that  I  have  seldom  en- 
tered a  Catholic  church  that  I  did  not  find  some  individual  —  aome 
poor  man  or  woman  —  absorbed  in  prayer,  and  often  with  a  look 
so  eloquent  of  woe,  and  yet  of  that  peace  which  passeth  unde^ 
standing,  that  I  have  wished  that  I  might  receive  the  same  consola- 
tion. 

^^  The  hours  of  devotion  are  chosen  with  a  wise  discernment  of 
the  periods  at  which  man  is  naturally  disposed  to  reflection  and  to 
prayer,  —  to  thoughts  of  a  better  world.  The  Church  celebrates 
the  rising  and  the  setting  of  the  sun  with  her  matin  and  vesper 
hymns.  As  the  sunset  touches  with  its  last  rays  the  mountain-tops, 
the  shepherd  on  the  hills  and  in  the  valleys  hears  the  evening  bells 
that  call  him  to  prayer.  How  touching  is  that  music  of  the  con- 
vent bell  rin(;ing  among  the  mountains !  The  air  seems  hushed 
and  holy.     Nature  unites  in  the  worship  of  man. 

"  *  Blcstned  be  the  hour, 
Tlic  time,  the  clime,  the  spot,  where  I  so  oft 

Have  tbit  tliat  moment  in  its  fullest  power 
i::?ink  o'er  the  earth  so  beautiful  and  soft, 

While  swung  the  deep  bell  in  the  distant  tower. 
Or  the  fliint,  dying  day-hymn  stole  alofl, 

And  not  n  breath  crept  through  the  rosy  air, 

And  yet  tlie  fiircst  leaves  seemed  stirred  with  prayer.*  *' 

—  pp.  6  -  9. 

This  is  well  written,  and  indicates  deep  sensibility,  a  warm 
heart,  and  a  rich  imagination.     The  sentiment  so  eloquently 
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approved,  and  the  absence  of  which  in  his  own  communion  the 
author  so  feelingly  laments,  cannot  be  found  out  of  our  Church. 
What  the  author  really  feels  and  expresses  is  not  the  sentiment 
of  reverence  itself,  but  his  own  sense  of  the  want  of  it  among 
Protestants,  and  his  strong  emotions  at  beholding  it  in  Catho- 
lics. Protestantism  cannot  be  reverential,  for  it  has  nothing  to 
reverence.  It  has  no  fund  of  rich  associations  ;  no  stock  of 
cherished  memories  ;  no  patrimony  ;  no  long  line  of  noble  and 
heroic  ancestors  ;  no  "  cloud  of  witnesses  to  fill  the  arches  of 
every  "  meeting-house,  "  and  to  stretch  forward  like  a  shining 
column  into  heaven."  It  has  broken  from  the  "  communion 
of  saints,"  and  its  children  cannot  look  upon  the  patriarchs, 
prophets,  and  apostles,  upon  the  saintly  and  heroic  preachers 
of  the  Gospel  who  won  the  nations  to  the  Cross  by  their  mis- 
sionary labors,  their  toils  and  privations,  their  prayers  and  vigils, 
their  mortifications  and  austerities,  their  crucifixion  to  all  worldly 
ties  and  affections,  their  tears,  and  their  blood,  —  as  members 
of  their  own  household,  or  claim  them  as  their  own  kith  and  kin. 
To  these  Christian  noblemen,  these  honored  servants  of  God, 
these  champions  of  truth  and  love,  to  whom  we  owe  it  that 
we  are  not  sunk  in  the  chaos  of  barbarism,  or  in  the  fetid  pool 
of  idolatry  and  superstition,  they  feel  that  they  are  strangers, 
and  that  in  their  glory  they  have  no  share.  The  link  which 
should  have  connected  them  in  one  glorious  brotherhood  with 
them  has  been  severed,  or  never  formed,  and  they  can  at  best 
only  half  persuade  themselves  that  possibly  it  may  hereafter 
be  formed  or  reunited  in  some  remotely  future  world.  Prot- 
estantism is  of  yesterday,  and  the  heroic  ages  of  the  Christian 
Church  it  does  not  and  cannot  inherit.  When  our  Protestant 
friend  summons  up  the  long  line  of  saints  and  martyrs  who  have 
adorned  the  annals  of  religion,  and  says  he  does  not  disown 
his  brotherhood  to  them,  he  only  expresses  his  weariness  of  his 
own  isolation,  and  the  joy  he  conceives  it  would  be  to  be  able 
to  feel  himself  of  their  brotherhood  ;  —  in  a  word,  his  deep 
longing,  the  inward  yearning  of  his  heart  for  "  the  communion 
of  Saints." 

As  Catholics,  we  cannot  enter  into  his  feelings,  we  cannot 
sympathize  with  his  emotions.  We  are  "  to  the  manner 
born."  All  this,  which  so  powerfully  affects  the  imagination 
of  our  Protestant  friend,  is  with  us  a  matter  of  course,  and  we 
enjoy  it  as  we  do  the  air  and  sunshine  of  heaven,  pure  water 
from  the  brook  or  fountain,  or  as  a  gentleman  does  his  estate 
which  has   descended  to   him,  through  father  and   son,  from 
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time  immemorial.  The  saints  —  all  who  have  heroically  served 
their  neighbour  in  their  lives  or  in  their  deaths,  and  secured  the 
approbation  of  their  God  —  are  of  our  household,  members  of 
our  family,  our  own  dear  relations,  with  whom  we  live,  and  daily 
and  hourly  converse,  as  with  our  most  familiar  acquaintances 
and  bosom  friends.  It  is  not  surprising  to  us,  that  our  Prot- 
estant ministers,  who  are  conscious  that  they  have  no  Chris- 
tian antiquity,  no  heroic  ages,  no  spiritual  chivalry,  no  saints, 
no  martyrs,  in  a  word,  no  ancestors,  —  who  feel  that  they 
have  sprung  up  in  the  night,  like  the  mushroom  from  the  duog- 
hill,  and  are  oppressed  with  a  sense  of  their  newness  and  isola- 
tion from  all  that  is  grand,  beautiful,  holy,  or  inspiring  in  relig- 
ious history,  —  should  long  for  our  privileges,  and  half  envy  us 
their  possession  ;  but  it  does  surprise  us,  that  they  should  not 
see,  that,  in  acknowledging  that  we  inherit  Christian  antiquity, 
they  condemn  their  own  communions,  and  exclude  themselves 
from  the  heritage  of  the  Gospel.  They  who  are  not  one  with 
the  Church  in  all  ages  cannot  share  in  the  associations,  recol- 
lections, and  achievements  of  all  ages. 

The  author  appears  to  be  charmed  with  the  monastic  insti- 
tutions of  the  Church. 

"  Another  winning  feature  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  the  repose 
which  its  numerous  institutions  offer  to  the  weary,  the  broken 
heart.  Protestantism  has  no  cloisters,  —  no  places  of  holy  retreat, 
to  which  a  man  broken  with  the  labors  of  life,  or  with  private  grief, 
or  sick  of  the  selfishness  of  the  world,  can  retire  to  pass  his  days 
in  devotion,  and  in  communion  with  the  wise  and  ^ood  of  other 
days,  or  in  labors  of  charity  and  mercy. 

''  To  an  old  man,  —  if  without  children,  or  if  they  are  dead,  or 
his  lot  is  hard,  or  his  life  unhappy,  —  I  can  conceive  of  nothing 
more  grateful  than  such  a  retreat  as  he  approaches  the  evening  of 
life.  There  the  seductions  or  the  treachery  of  the  world  cannot 
reach  him.  He  is  secluded  from  its  occupations,  and  heavy,  wea- 
rying care.  Hours  of  study  alternate  with  the  gentle  religious  ex- 
citement of  matins  and  vespers.  His  life  has  been  full  of  sorrow, 
and  now  he  finds  a  soothing  repose  in  the  monastery  which  creates 
a  solitude  in  the  heart  of  a  city,  —  the  stillness  of  its  paved  court 
broken  only  by  the  murmur  of  a  fountain,  and  its  long  corridors 
echoing  only  to  the  footfall  of  some  passing  solitary  who  has  retired 
from  the  world.  In  the  lonely  imprisoned  cell,  the  lamp  suspended 
from  the  ceiling  lets  fall  its  light  on  the  bald  head  of  the  aged  pil- 
grim bending  over  the  pages  of  St.  Augustine, 

*  The  scrolls  that  teach  him  to  live  and  die.* 
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In  former  ages,  monastic  institutions  had  a  high  literary  utility. 
Never  have  I  seen  a  monastery  afar  on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  glow- 
ing in  the  sunset,  without  recognizing  gratefully  a  luminary  of  the 
Middle  Ages, —  one  of  those  stations  along  which  the  torch  of 
knowledge  was  transmitted  from  summit  to  summit  while  the  world 
beneath  lay  buried  in  darkness.  The  importance  of  these  institu- 
tions to  learning  is  lessened,  now  that  the  sun  shines  down  into  the 
valleys  as  well  as  on  the  hill-tops.  But  as  places  of  religious  se- 
clusion, I  cannot  but  wish  that  there  were  some  such  retreats  in 
Protestant  lands,  to  which  a  man  who  has  nothing  more  on  earth  to 
live  for  could  retire  to  calm  the  fever  of  his  mind,  and  prepare  to 
go  to  God. 

"  The  Catholic  Church  deserves  also  great  honor  for  her  charita- 
ble institutions.  She  has  erected  monasteries  in  lonely  and  almost 
inaccessible  places ;  on  the  top  of  the  Alps  and  of  Mount  Sinai ; 
amid  perpetual  snows  and  frightful  deserts,  to  extend  assistance  and 
relief  to  lost  or  helpless  travellers.  I  walked  over  the  Pass  of  the 
Simplon  with  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  and  I  remember  well  his 
animated  exclamation,  as  we  first  caught  sight  of  the  Hospice  on 
the  top  of  the  mountain, — 'There  is  what  the  Catholic  Church  does!' 
And  1  confess  I  could  resist  any  abstract  argument  better  than  the 
Monks  of  St.  Bernard,  or  the  Sisters  of  Charity."  —  pp.  10,  11. 

We  find  no  fault  with  this  as  far  as  it  goes,  for  it  is  all  that  we 
could  expect  from  a  Protestant  minister;  but  how  far  short  it  falls 
of  the  Catholic  thought  which  has  generated  and  sustained  mo- 
nastic institutions,  we  have  no  occasion  to  inform  our  Catho- 
lic readers.  Mr.  Field's  thought,  singularly  enough  in  one  who 
])rotests  earnestly  and  eloquently  against  the  prevailing  human- 
ism of  the  day,  remains  in  the  humanitarian  order,  and  makes 
the  monastery  simply  a  sort  of  Sailor's  Snug  Harbour  for  those 
who  are  weary  of  the  storms  and  tempests  of  life,  or  too  old  or 
too  feeble  to  buffet  them.  This  is  something,  as  was  the  gen- 
erous provision  made  in  his  will  by  an  Eastern  Emir  for  the 
erection  and  support  of  a  hospital  for  old  and  worn-out  horses  ; 
but  far  different  was  the  thought  which  gave  birth  to  the  monas- 
tery, and  which  has  continued  to  sustain  it  through  the  lapse 
and  changes  of  wellnigh  twenty  centuries.  This  thought  was 
that  of  Sacrifice,  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  worship.  It 
was  not  simply  the  desire  to  retreat  from  the  world,  to  throw 
off  its  cares,  its  responsibilities,  and  to  lead  a  calm  and  indo- 
lent life  away  from  its  troubles  and  temptations,  but  to  immo- 
late one's  whole  self  to  God,  to  die,  to  be  crucified,  unto  all, 
in  order  to  live  only  unto  God.  For  the  weak  and  the  way- 
worn, for  the  old  and  the  sick  of  heart,  still  pertaining  to  the 
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world,  the  monastery  was  an  hospice^  an  asylum  ;  but,  to  the 
monks  themselves,  it  was  the  cross  to  which  they  were  nailed, 
—  the  altar  on  which  they  offered  themselves,  heart  and  soul, 
body  and  mind,  reason  and  will,  —  the  place  of  trial  and  suffer- 
ing, of  labor  and  vigil,  of  fasting  and  prayer,  of  pain  and  mor- 
tification, though  of  interior  peace  and  consolation,  —  the  list 
into  which  the  aspirants,  as  skilful  and  determined  athlets,  enter- 
ed to  struggle  even  unto  death  for  the  crown  of  life  to  be  given 
to  the  victors  by  the  Sovereign's  own  hand.  It  is  not  when 
the  old  and  infirm,  who  have  outlived  their  worldly  pleasures 
and  affections,  or  when  they  whom  early  misfortune,  disappoint- 
ments, or  blight  have  sickened  with  the  world  and  rendered  un- 
able to  bear  its  rude  breath  or  its  scornful  eye,  retreat  from 
society,  and  wait  in  concealment  and  silence  for  death  to  relieve 
them  of  their  burdens,  that  the  Catholic  sees  the  peculiar  beau- 
ty and  worth  of  the  monastery  ;  but  it  is  when  the  strong  and 
the  beautiful,  in  the  bloom  of  life,  in  the  freshness  of  their 
thoughts  and  affections,  for  whom  the  world  is  full  of  promise 
and  society  reserves  its  choicest  pleasures  and  its  richest  honors, 
turn  their  backs  upon  them  all,  and,  adorning  themselves  as  the 
bride  for  the  bridegroom,  offer  their  virgin  hearts  and  virgin 
bodies  on  the  altar  of  sacrifice,  and  pledge  themselves  to  their 
celestial  Spouse,  to  be  his,  and  his  only,  for  time  and  eternity, 
that  the  Catholic  heart  swells  with  admiration,  that  Catholic 
eyes  fill  with  tears  of  thanksgiving  and  joy,  and  pious  souls  fall 
down  and  adore  the  wondrous  power  of  Divine  grace. 

The  following  throws  a  strong  light  on  Protestantism,  and 
shows  its  utter  worthlessness  under  its  least  objectionable  as- 
pect, under  which  one  would  expect  it  to  have,  at  least,  some 
appearance  of  merit. 

"  I  believe  no  church  is  so  faithful  to  the  sick  and  to  orphans  as 
the  Church  of  Rome.  In  hospitals,  the  Sisters  of  Charity  are  the 
most  faithful  watchers,  performing  the  most  menial  services  with 
their  own  hands  ;  and,  much  as  1  dislike  their  vows,  I  can  never  see 
these  sisters  pass  in  the  streets  of  our  cities  without  a  feeling  of 
pitying  admiration. 

"  When  a  city  is  visited  by  plague  or  cholera,  the  Catholic  priest 
has  the  feeling  of  a  soldier  in  the  hour  of  danger.  If  his  people 
ever  need  him,  they  need  him  then.  And  the  priest  never  deserts 
his  flock,  while  the  Protestant  minister  of\en  flees  with  precipita- 
tion. 

"  No  other  church  is  so  faithful  to  the  poor,  and  to  this  I  ascribe 
the  hold  which  she  has  on  the  Irish  peasantry  and  on  the 
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wherever  her  faith  prevails.  She  has  accomplished  that  greatest 
task  of  any  religion,  —  to  make  it  penetrate  the  lower  strata  of  soci- 
ety,—  to  make  it  sink  down  into  the  ocean  of  popular  ideas  and 
affections. 

"  In  countries  where  the  Catholic  Church  is  dominant,  religion 
has  at  least  some  hold  on  all  classes.  The  lowest,  the  most  degrad- 
ed, have  some  touch  of  religious  sentiment  about  them,  some  ven- 
eration for  sacred  things,  some  sensibility  to  holy  influences.  The 
Irish  peasant,  the  Sicilian  beggar,  still  keep  some  fraction  of  Chris- 
tian faith,  even  in  circumstances  fitted  to  cast  down  and  brutalize 
human  nature.  They  do  not  sink  to  such  brutish  degradation  as 
the  same  class  in  Protestant  countries.  They  are  not  such  animals 
as  the  low  population  of  London,  the  haggard  wretches  of  St.  Giles. 
It  appears  to  me  that  it  is  the  highest  triumph  of  the  Catholic  relig- 
ion that  it  has  infused  some  touch  of  heavenly  love  and  hope  into 
such  stern  and  savage  breasts. 

"  Eternal  honor  to  the  Catholic  Church  for  this,  —  that  she  makes 
no  distinction  between  the  rich  and  the  poor !  In  that  church,  as 
before  God,  all  men  are  on  a  level.  In  the  immense  multitude  that 
prostrate  themselves  on  the  floor  of  the  cathedral,  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  the  prince  and  the  laboring  man,  kneel  side  by  side,  and  feel 
that  God  is  the  maker  of  them  all.  The  thought  of  their  Creator 
and  of  their  immortality,  that  rushes  over  them  at  such  a  moment, 
makes  them  equal. 

*•''  To  all  conditions  of  men  the  Church  administers  the  same  sac- 
raments, from  baptism  in  childhood  to  extreme  unction  in  the  hour  of 
dissolution.  When  the  poor  man  is  taken  sick,  the  priest  is  at  his 
bedside  to  administer  the  consolations  of  religion  ;  and  over  the  de- 
parting soul  of  the  poorest  of  her  children  the  Church  pronounces 
her  last  benediction, — '  Go  forth, O  Christian  soul!  from  this  world, 
in  the  name  of  God,  the  Father  Almighty,  who  created  thee  ; 
in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  who  suflTered  for 
thee ;  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  sanctifieth  thee. 
When  thy  soul  shall  depart  from  thy  body,  let  the  resplendent  mul- 
titude of  the  angels  meet  thee;  let  the  triumphant  army  of  the 
martyrs,  clad  in  their  white  robes,  conduct  thee.' 

"  Being  pervaded  by  the  same  sentiment  of  religion,  there  is  a 
sympathy  between  all  classes^  where  all  belong  to  the  same  commun- 
ion, which,  in  our  divided  Protestant  communities,  does  not  exist. 
The  tendency  of  sects  is  to  isolate  a  man  from  his  neighbour,  to 
make  him  selflsh,  clannish,  and  proud. 

"  It  is  perhaps  owing  to  this  diflTerence  of  religion,  that  there  is 
much  less  of  aristocratic  pride  and  assumption  in  Catholic  coun- 
tries. Their  religion  has  at  least  a  softening  and  beautiful  eflfect 
upon  manners.  In  persons  of  the  highest  rank,  they  are  soAened 
by  a  courtesy  which  the  burly  Englishman,  or  the  purse-proud 
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American,  never  knows.  I  believe  there  is  more  pride^  more  inso- 
lence, in  England,  than  on  the  whole  continent  of  Europe.  I  do 
not  suppose  that  their  religion  has  produced  this  pride,  but  it  cer- 
tainly has  not  prevented  it. 

^^  Protestantism  seems  to  have  no  machinery  to  reach  the  poorer 
classes.  The  most  that  has  been  done  in  England  or  in  this  coun- 
try has  been  done  by  the  Methodists.  But  the  spirit  of  our  churches 
generally  is  worldly,  self-seeking.  They  court  the  rich.  The 
ambition  of  a  Protestant  minister,  even  in  democratic  America, 
is  to  be  the  head  of  an  aristocratic  congregation.  The  churches 
themselves  are  a  kind  of  religious  aristocracy.  In  New  York,  for 
example,  what  a  rivalry  as  to  which  congregation  shall  be  most  ea;- 
clusive  !  The  very  buildings  in  which  they  worship  are  construct- 
ed as  if  on  purpose  to  shut  out  the  poor.  They  are  arranged  just 
like  a  theatre,  in  boxes^  which  are  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  and 
all  are  held  at  such  a  price  that  the  poor  are  almost  as  a  matter  of 
necessity  excluded. 

**  I  may  be  wanting  in  reverence,  but  to  me  a  fashionable  church 
is  about  as  sacred  a  place  as  a  fashionable  theatre.  One  is  as  much 
devoted  to  the  god  of  this  world  as  the  other.  Both  are  fitted  up 
with  gay  or  gaudy  decorations.  Both  resorted  to  by  very  fashion- 
able audiences  for  curiosity  or  display.  The  principal  feeling  ex- 
cited or  gratified  is  poor,  pitiful  human  vanity.  In  the  church,  as  in 
the  theatre,  the  audience  are  entertained  for  an  hour  with  public 
speaking  in  which  there  is  an  occasional  religious  reflection  or  sen- 
timent, about  as  solemn,  though  by  no  means  as  eloquent,  as  the 
moralizing  of  Hamlet.  From  both  places  the  public,  or  the  poorer 
part  of  it,  are  strictly  excluded. 

"  How  Christianity  is  to  penetrate  the  whole  mass  of  society  by 
the  agency  of  such  churches  surpasses  my  comprehension.  Sad 
would  be  the  fate  of  the  world,  if  its  moral  condition  or  happiness 
depended  on  these  fashionable  Christians,  who  are  giddy  with  folly 
and  dissipation  half  the  year,  but — religiously  abstain  from  the 
opera  during  Lent !  "  —  pp.  12-  15. 

This  speaks  for  itself,  and  should  for  ever  silence  those  who 
pretend  that  Protestantism  is  favorable  to  the  million.  But  here 
is  another  passage  which  proves  equally  the  worthlessness  of 
Protestantism  as  the  medium  of  maintaining  faith  in  Christian- 
ity as  a  divine  revelation. 

"  Lastly,  I  honor  the  Catholic  Church  for  this,  —  that  it  has  held 
inflexibly  to  its  high  ground,  that  Christianity  is  a  divine  religion ; 
not  merely  what  Mr.  Emerson  or  Mr.  Parker  thinks^  or  what  any 
body  supposes  ;  but  that  it  is  the  eternal  truth  of  God ;  not  a  sys- 
tem of  philosophy  like  that  of  Plato,  or  a  mere  classification  of  nat- 
ural laws  which  man  has  discovered,  but  a  revelation  from  the  in- 
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visible  world,  which  the  Son  of  God  has  come  down  from  heaven  to 
i^ive  to  mankind.  We  have  been  so  long  trying  to  explain  every- 
thing in  the  Christian  religion,  from  a  wish  to  make  its  truth  and 
evidence  palpable  to  all,  that  we  have  insensibly  let  go  the  sublim- 
ity and  grandeur  of  this  mighty  faith.  We  have  sought  to  reduce 
its  mysteries  to  the  level,  not  only  of  the  highest,  but  of  the  most 
vulgar  comprehension  ;  to  classify  its  stupendous  facts  under  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature.  Some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  reduce 
Christ  to  be  a  mere  man,  his  miracles  to  be  merely  natural  phe- 
nomena, and  his  teachings  to  be  simply  the  wise  sayings  of  a  virtu- 
ous philosopher.  Christianity  is  merely  the  reiteration  of  those 
general  laws  of  the  mind  which  we  knew  before,  or  might  have 
known,  from  our  own  consciousness.  When  we  have  reached  this 
point,  what  place  is  left  for  faith,  or  for  anything  that  had  been  be- 
fore called  religion  ?  What  need  of  temples,  and  altars,  and  an- 
thems to  bear  up  the  soul  on  high  ?  The  church  becomes  merely 
a  hall  for  public  lectures,  and  human  flattery  and  compliment  take 
the  place  of  the  prostration  of  man  before  his  Maker. 

"  I  do  not  wonder  that  some  minds,  when  thev  reach  this  lowest 
point  of  belief,  or  disbelief,  rush  back  from  it  into  the  unquestion- 
ing faith  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  A  dark,  half-understood  faith, 
mysterious  yet  sublime,  is  better  than  total  unbelief,  than  universal 
doubt.  As  they  turn  away  sickened  from  the  miserable  transcen- 
dental philosophy  of  the  day,  which  reasons  God  and  all  spiritual 
existences  out  of  the  world,  which  knows  no  being  but  man, — 
the  faith  of  Rome  presents  itself  as  a  refuge.  There  is  an  attrac- 
tion in  its  mysteries,  there  is  a  solemnity  in  that  darkness  of  the 
future  and  the  invisible,  which  the  Catholic  Church  professes  to  illu- 
mine but  dimly,  as  with  a  few  faint  stars  twinkling  in  the  midnight 
sky,  which  casts  over  the  soul  a  spell  as  deep  and  awful  as  the 
shadow  of  eternity. 

"  Better  even  an  excess  of  veneration  and  belief  than  a  total  ab- 
negation of  faith.  Better  even  for  the  intellect,  for  the  arts,  for 
poetry  and  eloquence,  which  can  only  live  in  an  atmosphere  of 
faith  ;  and  infinitely  better  for  the  character.  Superstition  may  be 
a  weakness,  but  it  is  the  error,  though  of  an  ignorant,  yet  of  a  sin- 
cere and  truth-loving  mind.  Skepticism,  still  farther  from  the  truth, 
is  the  error  of  an  understanding  but  half  instructed,  yet  conceited 
and  flippant.  Better  any  extreme  of  credulity  than  this,  the  laugh 
and  gibber  of  a  low,  licentious,  sneering  infidelity. 

"  The  Catholic  Church,  I  think,  deserves  the  thanks  of  all  Chris- 
tendom for  this,  —  that  it  has  held  so  firmly  that  Christianity  is  a 
divine  religion,  the  direct  revelation  of  God,  and  eternal  and  im- 
mutable as  its  Author.  Standing  on  this  foundation,  that  church 
asserts  the  majesty  of  religion  above  all  the  interests  of  this  world, 
in  face  of  the  secularizing  influences  of  a  commercial,  and  the 
sneers  and  scoffs  of  a  skeptical  age. 
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^^  And  she  is  not  ashamed  to  bear  her  cross  before  the  world !  I 
confess  I  like  those  popular  signs  of  its  faith,  crucifixes  and  orato- 
ries by  the  way-side,  which  are  the  landmarks  of  a  Catholic  country. 
I  once  looked  on  all  such  things  as  superstition  ;  but  now  they  pro- 
duce on  me  rather  a  pleasant  impression.  I  like,  as  I  enter  a 
foreign  country,  to  be  greeted  with  some  token  that  I  am  entering 
a  Christian  land.  A  Protestant  country  you  may  travel  through, 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  without  meeting  a  single  symbol  of  the 
national  faith.  You  see  buildings  devoted  to  religious  worship,  but 
whether  Christian  temples,  or  Mohammedan  mosques,  or  Hebrew 
synagogues,  no  visible  sign  tells.  But  over  every  Catholic  Church 
a  silent  cross  proclaims  whose  name  they  bear.  Along  the  highways 
stand  a  thousand  shrines  like  so  many  fountains,  inviting  the  pil- 
grim to  stop  and  drink  of  living  waters.  I  confess  I  love  to  see 
these  things ;  as  I  travel  through  strange  kingdoms,  to  behold  here 
and  there  the  blessed  symbol  of  my  faith  standing  in  a  grove  of 
pines,  or  on  some  headland  overlooking  the  deep  ;  and  as  I  see  it 
standing  at  the  head  of  those  swelling  mounds,  which  mark  where 
we  all  must  lie,  it  gives  me  a  firmer  hold  of  my  immortality.  It 
seems  to  say,  *  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life  :  he  that  believ- 
elh  in  me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live.'" — pp.  16-  18. 

It  is  a  little  remarkable  that  a  Protestant  minister  should 
mark  it  as  a  signal  merit  of  the  Catholic  Church,  that  she  has 
never  ceased  to  assert  that  Christianity  is  a  divine  revelation. 
What  must  be  his  estimate  of  his  own  religion,  when  be 
acknowledges  that  ours  is,  in  this  respect,  honorably  distin* 
guished  from  it  ?  It  is  clear  in  his  mind,  that,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  our  Church,  the  idea  of  Christianity  as  a  positive,  divine 
revelation,  in  contradistinction  from  mere  philosophy  or  Ra- 
tionalism, would  have  been  lost,  and  the  world  would  have 
lapsed  into  the  abyss  of  infidelity,  —  in  a  word,  that  it  is  to  her 
that  Protestants  themselves  are  indebted  for  even  the  preserva- 
tion of  Christianity  in  the  world.  This  is,  no  doubt,  true  ;  but 
how  can  a  Protestant  acknowledge  it  }  Is  it  not  fatal  to  his  own 
communion  f 

Mr.  Field  says  he  does  not  wonder  at  persons  who  recoil 
from  the  abyss  of  infidelity  going  over  to  Rome,  but  seems  to 
imply  that,  if  these  persons  were  acquainted  with  some  of  the 
higher  forms  of  Protestant  Christianity,  they  might  satisfy  them- 
selves without  taking  so  long  a  journey.  But  if  the  world  is 
indebted  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  as  it  undoubtedly  is, 
for  the  proservation  of  the  belief  in  Christianity  as  a  divine 
revelation,  how  could  we  be  saved  from  the  abyss  of  infidelity 
out  of  that  Church  ?     It  follows  necessarily  from  what  he  cod- 
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cedes,  that  no  form  of  Protestantism  has  power  to  save  from 
infidelity  ;  and  if  not,  how  can  any  form  of  Protestantism  be 
a  secure  refuge  to  those  who  would  be  Christian  believers  ? 
The  fact  is,  that  all  those  who,  like  ourselves,  have  been  con- 
verted from  Protestant  Rationalism  or  Transcendentalism  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  are  as  well  acquainted  with  the 
higher  forms  of  Protestantism  as  with  the  lower,  and  it  was 
from  the  higher  we  had  descended  to  the  lower  ;  when  we 
recoiled  from  the  lower,  we  went  to  Rome,  because  we  knew 
that  there  was  nothing  in  these  higher  forms  that  could  save  us 
from  relapsing  into  the  lower. 

All  Protestant  communions  may  be  divided  into  three  class- 
es :  —  I.  The  Genevan,  or  Calvinistic  ;  2.  The  Anglican,  or 
Episcopalian  ;  3.  The  Unitarian,  or  Rationalistic.  The  best 
that  Protestantism  has  to  offer  is  to  be  found  in  one  or  an- 
other of  these  three  classes  ;  and  he  who  cannot  find  the  Gos- 
pel in  some  one  of  these  need  not  hope  to  find  it  in  the  Prot- 
estant world.  The  first  class  embraces  all  the  sects  com- 
monly called  Evangelical.  Their  principle  is  enthusiasm,  and 
their  fruit  fanaticism,  alike  repugnant  to  faith  and  to  reason. 
Anglicanism,  or  Protestant  Episcopalianism,  embracing  Luther- 
anism  in  so  far  as  Lutheranism  is  not  Evangelicalism,  is  mere 
formalism,  — what  Carlyle  calls  a  "  sham."  It  is  the  broken 
hull  of  Catholicity,  emptied  of  its  kernel,  and  has  nothing  to 
feed  the  famishing  soul.  Doubtless  both  of  these  classes 
recognize  many  Christian  truths,  and  retain  large  portions  of 
Christian  ethics  ;  but  these,  if  not  defended  on  Rationalistic 
principles,  must  be  defended  on  Catholic  principles.  If  we  de- 
fend them  on  Rationalistic  principles,  we  necessarily,  as  our 
author  will  not  deny,  precipitate  ourselves  into  the  yawning 
abyss  of  infidelity  ;  if  on  Catholic,  principles,  we  cannot  stop 
short  of  Catholicity,— save  at  the  expense  of  our  logic,  —  where 
they  exist  in  their  unity  and  integrity.  Not  one  of  these  truths 
ever  has  been  or  ever  can  be  defended  against  the  Unita- 
rians, or  third  class,  save  on  principles  which  equally  defend 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Here  is  the  difficulty  under 
which  Protestantism,  so  long  as  it  professes  to  be  Christian, 
necessarily  labors.  It  is  always  too  much  or  too  little  for 
itself.  No  man  capable  of  reasoning  consecutively,  and 
whose  intellect  is  not  warped  by  passion  or  prejudice,  can 
for  a  moment  avoid  either  sinking  to  the  lowest  depths  of  in- 
fidelity, or  rising  to  Catholicity. 

Then,  again,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  active   living   men 
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amongst   Protestants  are  all   dissatisfied  with  every  existing 
form  of  Protestantism  ;  and  if  they  cling  to  a  particular  rorra,  it 
is  never  for  what  it  is,  but  for  what  they  hope  or  persuade 
themselves  it  may  become.     Our  author  himself  has  no  sym- 
pathy with  Evangelicalism,  and   he  would  reform  it   by  Id- 
ducing  it  to  copy  the  principal  features  of  Catholicity  ;  and  be 
stands  by  no  means  alone.     There  is  a  deep  feeling  among 
our  New  England  ministers,  that  Evangelicalism  is  far  from 
being  the  adequate  expression  of  Christianity,  and  that  it  by 
no  means  answers  the  great  ends  of  a  divine  religion,  as  we 
have  had  ample  means  of  knowing,  and  of  which  we  have 
ample  proofs  in  our  own  possession.     What  is  Dr.  Bushnell's 
movement  but  a  revolt  against  Evangelicalism,  now  in  favor 
of  Rationalism,  now  in  favor  of  Mysticism,  and  now  even  m 
favor   of  Catholicity  ?     Protestant  Episcopalians,  with   their 
kindred,  may  talk  emphatically  of  their  church  and  their  '^  ad- 
mirable liturgy,"  but  none  of  them  appear  to  be  satisfied  with 
their  church  as  it  actually  is,  and  most  of  them,  whether  in 
England  or  in  this  country,  are  at  work  to  develop  it,  some  in 
favor  of  Evangelicalism,  some  in  favor  of  Catholicity,  others, 
like  Whately  and  his  school,  in  favor  of  Unitarianism,  or  Ra- 
tionalism.    Unitarians  acknowledge  with  one  accord  that  tbey 
have  not  found  what  they  want,  and  never  expect  to  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth.     The  late  Dr.  Channing,  a  short 
time  before  his  death,  made  the  remarkable  confession,  in  a 
letter  to  a  friend,  that,  though  he  approved  of  his  past  course, 
and    believed    Unitarianism    had    been    useful    in    combating 
Calvinism,  he  still  looked  for  the  manifestation  of  a  higher 
form  of  Christian  truth  and  of  Christian  life.     These  are  facts 
which  have  their  significance,  and  which  prove,  that,  in  recoil- 
ing from  infidelity,  we  have  no  resource  but  to  fall  back  on 
the  Catholic  Church,  not  merely  to  satisfy  our  imaginations 
or  our  sensibilities,  but  our  sober  reason.     There  is  nothing 
rise,  even  on  the  showing  of  the  sects  themselves,  for  us  to 
fall  back  upon. 

We,  who  have  run  through  the  higher  as  well  as  the  lower 
forms  of  Protestantism,  are  not  to  be  put  off  with  a  mere  ab- 
straction, which  has  nothing  positive,  definite,  and  is  nothing 
but  the  negation  of  Catholicity,  and  the  assertion  of  anything 
we  please  in  general,  and  nothing  in  particular.  It  is  here 
that  Protestants  delude  themselves.  Our  author  claims  to  be  a 
l*rotostant,  and  yet  it  is  evident  from  his  letter  that  there  is  no 
form   of  Protestantism   that  he   believes  to  be   the  adequate 
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expression  of  Christian  doctrine,  or  which  is  able  to  produce 
and  support  the  genuine  Christian  life.  But  what  is  this  Prot- 
estantism in  general,  which  is  nowhere  realized  in  a  specific 
or  individual  form  ?  The  general,  abstracted  from  the  par- 
ticular, has  no  existence,  and  is  only  a  mere  possibility,  not 
an  actuality.  Protestantism  exists  only  as  Evangelicalism, 
formalism,  or  Rationalism  ;  and  he  who  is  not  an  adherent  of 
one  or  another  of  these,  though  he  may  be  no  Catholic,  is  no 
Protestant,  —  is  in  Christian  countries  nothing  at  all, — belongs, 
as  it  is  said  in  the  language  of  the  day,  to  the  "  Big  Church," 
that  is,  the  "  Nothingarian."  It  is  idle  to  ask  us  to  be  Prot- 
estants in  general  and  not  Protestants  in  particular,  —  to  em- 
brace a  mere  abstraction  and  not  a  real  thing.  If  we  are  to 
be  Protestants,  we  must  embrace  some  particular  form,  enter 
some  particular  communion  ;  and  if  you  yourselves  cannot 
offer  us  any  such  communion,  which,  as  it  is,  and  not  merely 
as  you  are  hoping  it  one  day  will  be,  is  in  your  own  beli.ef  the 
true  Christian  communion,  you  should  not  sneer  at  us  for  go- 
ing to  Rome,  since  that,  according  to  yourselves,  is  our  only 
refuge  from  infidelity  ;  for  to  ask  us  to  make  a  church  for  our- 
selves, or  to  remain  in  a  false  communion  till  you  have  suc- 
ceeded in  forming  the  true  one,  is  asking  quite  too  much  of 
us.  Life  is  short,  and  death  is  near  at  hand  :  we  have  no 
vocation  ourselves  to  make  a  church,  and  you  seem  to  have 
just  as  little  ;  for  you  appear  to  be  no  nearer  getting  a  true 
church  constructed  than  you  were  three  hundred  years  ago. 
You  are  busy,  we  grant  ;  but  unless  God  build  the  house, 
how  shall  they  prosper  who  build  it  ?  Does  the  Church  of 
Christ  now  exist  in  its  integrity,  or  does  it  not  ? 

Perhaps,  were  our  Protestant  friend  to  look  closer  into  the 
matter,  he  would  find  that  we  who  have  gone  over  to  Rome 
did  not  go  because  we  had  become  disgusted  with  this  or  that 
particular  form  of  Protestantism,  in  a  fit  of  ill-humor  or  de- 
spair, —  in  obedience  to  the  craving  of  a  morbid  sensibility, 
or  of  a  disorderly  imagination.  Perhaps  he  would  find  that 
we  need  no  such  apology  as  he  generously  volunteers  for  us, — 
that,  in  fact,  we  did  not  fall  into  that  abyss  of  Transcendental- 
ism and  infidelity  till  we  had  examined  the  higher  forms  of 
Protestantism,  and  found  them  empty,  or  go  into  the  Church 
but  upon  full  and  sober  conviction.  And  perhaps,  too,  if  he 
should  form  his  conclusions  from  our  Catholic  faith  as  our 
Church  teaches  it,  instead  of  forming  them  from  his  own 
glosses,  he  would  not  hold  it  necessary  to  defend  superstition 
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in  order  to  defend  the  reasonableness  of  our  conversion.  It 
is  amusing  as  well  as  painful  to  witness  the  absurd  naistakes 
which  even  able  and  well-disposed  Protestants  fall  into  in  re- 
gard to  our  faith  ;  and  we  must  tell  even  the  able  and  well-dis- 
posed, that,  while  we  appreciate  their  motives,  and  honor  them 
for  their  good  intentions,  their  apologies  are  hardly  less  offensive 
to  us  than  the  most  bitter  accusations  they  could  bring  against 
us.  However,  our  kind-hearted  friend  has  intended  nothing 
offensive,  and  while  we  refuse  to  accept  his  well-meant  apok>- 
gy  for  us  and  our  brother  converts,  we  assure  him  that  we 
only  wish  him  to  be  able  from  his  own  experience  to  see  its 
absurdity,  and  the  little  need  we  have  of  it,  or  of  any  apolo- 
gy for  renouncing  error  and  embracing  truth,  —  for  leaving 
the  Protestant  conventicle  for  the  Catholic  Church. 

We  have  laid  before  our  readers  "  the  good  "  which  Mr. 
Field  finds  in  the  Church,  and  the  conclusion  is  evident,  that, 
in  his  mind,  —  however  the  case  may  stand  as  to  doctrine,  in 
which'  he  admits  we  are  substantially  orthodox,  —  the  Christian 
life  is  to  be  found,  at  least  in  its  perfection,  only  in  our  com- 
munion. This  is  enough  for  us,  and  we  will  not  press  him 
with  the  logical  consequences  which  naturally  follow  from  it ; 
for  we  trust,  in  due  time,  with  God's  grace,  he  will  see  them 
for  himself.  As  to  "  the  bad  "  he  finds  in  the  Church,  it  real- 
ly amounts  to  little.  We  pay  too  great  a  regard  to  relies^  have 
too  many  ceremonies  in  our  worship,  use  in  the  service  of  the 
Church  a  dead  language,  find  too  great  a  facility  of  pardon  in 
the  confessional,  have  a  source  of  abuse  in  the  celibacy  of 
the  clergy,  and  have  too  many  monks.  Here  is  the  whole 
list,  we  believe.  We  have  no  intention,  at  present,  of  discussing 
these  subjects  at  length.  The  recent  revolutions  in  Europe 
are  fast  removing  the  last  abuse,  if  abuse  it  be,  and  there  is 
no  danger  of  the  monastic  orders  becoming  too  crowded,  at 
least  for  some  time  to  come.  The  celibacy  of  the  clergy 
is  not  a  debatable  question  at  this  late  day.  If  it  were  pro- 
ductive of  evil,  experience  would  have  demonstrated  the  fact 
long  before  this  ;  and  it  would  be  giving  the  Church  little  credit 
for  that  consummate  policy  she  is  said  to  profess  and  prac- 
tise, to  suppose,  that,  if  experience  had  so  demonstrated, 
she  would  continue  to  insist  on  it,  since  it  is  within  her  com- 
petency to  abolish  it.  Did  it  never  occur  to  our  friend,  that 
the  very  fact  that  the  Church  insists  on  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy  in  face  of  the  opposition  it  encounters,  and  after  ages 
of  experience,  is  a  palpable  proof  that  it  is  not  an  abuse,  that 
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its  practical  effect  is  good,  and  that  she  has  good  and  solid 
reasons  for  insisting  on  it  ?  As  to  the  use  of  a  dead  language, 
we  are  surprised  that  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Field  should  find  it 
an  objection.  Just  consider  the  number  of  languages  and 
dialects  in  the  world,  the  constant  changes  and  aherations 
they  undergo,  and  ask,  if  a  more  unreasonable  proposition  was 
ever  put  forth,  than  that  the  Church  should  translate  her  sa- 
cred offices  into  them  all,  many  of  which  have  never  been 
written  languages,  have  no  grammar,  and  no  alphabet.  And 
what  need  is  there  of  it  ?  The  prayers  are  addressed  to  God 
and  not  to  the  worshippers,  and  he  can  understand,  we  pre- 
sume, Latin  as  well  as  English  or  French.  As  to  the  cere- 
monies objected  to,  if,  as  the  author  says,  they  were  borrowed 
from  the  Jewish  worship,  they  were  originally  prescribed  by 
God  himself,  and  therefore  cannot  be  in  themselves  objec- 
tionable, but  must  be,  one  would  be  disposed  to  think,  such 
as  God  himself  approves.  The  Catholic  Church  leaches 
that  the  Jewish  worship  was  prescribed  by  divine  authority, 
and  remains  in  force  save  so  far  as  repealed  by  the  New 
Law. 

On  the  other  two  points,  we  have  now  only  one  or  two  sug- 
gestions to  offer.  The  author  recognizes  true  Saints  in  our 
Church,  and  names  some  ;  and  we  request  him  to  take  notice 
that  those  whom  he  recognizes  for  Saints  were  remarkable  for 
their  veneration  of  the  Saints,  the  honor  they  paid  to  sacred 
relics,  and  the  frequency  with  which  ihey  approached  the  con- 
fessional ;  and  that  we  never  find  a  Saint,  nor  an  eminently 
pious  Catholic,  of  whom  we  are  not  obhged  to  say  as  much. 
Has  our  friend  meditated  this  fact  ?  Did  St.  Francis  of 
Sales,  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  St.  Vincent  of  Paul,  or 
even  Fenelon,  ever  hint  that  these  things  were  abuses  and 
needed  reforming  ?  Are  not  such  men  as  these  better  judges 
of  what  favors  the  growth  of  sanctity,  than  is  a  stranger  to  our 
Church,  who  can  judge  only  according  to  uncertain  specula- 
tion from  uncertain  data  ?  May  it  not  be  that  there  is  a  con- 
nection between  these  things  and  holiness  of  life,  which  our 
Protestant  friend,  with  his  Protestant  eyes,  does  not  perceive  ? 
Let  him  produce  an  instance  of  real  eminent  sanctity  discon- 
nected from  them. 

The  author  nowhere  shows  himself  to  so  little  advantage 
as  when  speaking  of  confession,  and  he  proves  himself  by  no 
means  well  informed  when  he  reckons  Pascal  among  Catholic 
Saints.     Pascal  was  no  Saint,  and  not  even  a  Catholic.     He 
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was  a  Jansenist,  and  therefore  a  heretic  ;  and  bis  life  shows, 
that,  whatever  were  the  austerities  he  practised,  he  was  lack- 
ing in  the  Christian  virtue  of  humility,  without  which  there  is 
no  sanctity.  The  author  does  not  appear  to  have  made  him- 
self at  all  acquainted  with  the  ordinary  Catholic  expositions  of 
the  sacrament  of  Penance.  He  fancies  that  the  main  end  of 
confession  is  the  relief  of  a  scrupulous  conscience,  and  to 
reassure  the  self-distrustful.  Beyond  this  he  thinks  it  is  an 
abuse,  or  only  an  indulgence  to  sin.  What  blunders  sensible 
men  will  commit  when  they  venture  to  speak  on  topics  of 
which  tliey  are  ignorant  !  "  Many  a  bad  man,"  he  says, 
^^  sins  with  a  light  heart,  thinking  that  he  can  get  a  release 
from  the  Divine  penalty  by  whispering  into  the  ear  of  the 
priest.  Confession  reheves  his  conscience  altogether  too  easi- 
ly." (p.  24.)  How  does  our  friend  know  this,  since  he  has 
never  believed  or  practised  confession  ?  Even  if  what  he 
says  were  true,  he  is  rash  in  saying  it,  for  he  has  no  sufficient 
reason  for  saying  it.  But  there  is  no  truth  in  it.  The  bad 
man  supposed  knows,  if  he  knows  anything  of  his  religion, 
that  to  sin  presuming  on  pardon  is  an  additional  sin  of  pre- 
sumption ;  and  he  knows,  also,  that  he  cannot  receive  pardon 
unless  he  has  all  that  Protestants  understand  by  repentance,  and 
that,  if  he  should  approach  the  sacrament  with  an  impenitent 
heart,  without  sorrow  for  his  sin,  and  a  firm  resolution  to  for- 
sake it  and  obey  God  for  the  future,  he  would  not  only  not  ob- 
tain pardon,  but  would  commit  the  sin  of  sacrilege.  No  Catho- 
lic is  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  that  something  more  than  whis- 
pering in  the  ear  of  the  priest  is  necessary  to  obtain  pardon 
for  his  sins.  The  simple  fact  is,  that,  in  this  matter  of  forgive- 
ness, Protestants  hold  that  there  is  forgiveness  of  sins  on  re- 
pentance, without  confession  ;  and  Calvinists  hold  that  all  sins, 
past,  present,  and  to  come,  are  forgiven  at  once  ;  —  we,  that 
there  is  none  with  confession,  without  repentance.  So  we 
make  the  matter  more  difficult  than  they  do,  requiring  all  they 
require,  and  confession  into  the  bargain.  The  author  mistakes 
the  motive  which  he  tacitly  assumes  the  Reformers  had  in  re- 
jecting confession  :  it  was  not  to  make  pardon  less  easy,  but 
to  remove  an  unpleasant  restraint  ;  for  confession  is  anything 
but  agreeable  to  flesh  and  blood.  As  to  its  being  an  indul- 
gence to  sin,  that  is  all  moonshine.  Is  it  an  indulgence 
to  sin  to  say  that  God  pardons  the  penitent  for  Christ's  sake  ? 
No  man  dares  say  it,  and  what  more  do  we  say  in  the  sacra- 
ment of  Penance  ? 
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We  request  the  attention  of  the  author  to  a  well-known 
fact  in  all  Catholic  countries,  that  the  pious,  the  devout,  they 
who  aspire  to  Christian  perfection,  and  who  really  adorn  their 
religion,  and  extort  the  admiration  of  Protestants  by  their 
virtues,  go  regularly  and  often  to  confession,  and  some  of  the 
greatest  Saints  confess  daily  ;  while  the  bad,  the  profane,  the 
licentious,  the  men  who  dishonor  their  manhood  by  their  vices 
and  their  religion  by  their  profligate  lives,  the  very  persons 
Protestants  throw  in  our  faces  as  fruits  of  Catholicity,  rarely, 
if  ever,  approach  the  tribunal  of  Penance  ;  and  the  first  thing 
the  good  priest,  in  order  to  reform  them,  attempts,  is  to  bring 
them  to  it.  Here  is  a  fact  worth  all  the  speculation  in  the 
world.  If  confession  were  an  abuse,  if  sinners  w^ere  made 
worse  by  frequently  confessing,  the  fact  would  be  as  little  like- 
ly to  escape  the  observation  of  the  Catholic  pastor  as  of  our 
Protestant  minister  ;  and  if  he  found  such  to  be  the  fact,  why 
should  he  resort  to  it  as  the  most  efficient  means  of  reforming 
them  ?  Why  should  he  spend  days  and  nights  in  the  most  ar- 
duous and  painful  labors  to  get  sinners  to  confess  and  in  hearing 
their  confessions  ?  The  most  painful  and  laborious  part  of 
his  mission  is  that  of  hearing  confessions  ;  and  why  should  a 
good,  intelligent,  faithful,  and  zealous  priest  impose  this  task 
upon  himself,  if  aware  that  it  is  not  only  of  no  use,  but  of 
real  injury  to  the  souls  of  his  flock  ?  He  could  easily,  to 
a  great  extent,  escape  it,  and  without  subjecting  himself  to 
canonical  censure,  if  he  chose  ;  and  bad  or  indolent  priests, 
who  care  nothing  for  the  souls  committed  to  their  charge,  do 
escape  it,  and  with  what  fruit  the  wretched  condition  of  their 
flocks  bears  witness.  The  morals  of  a  Catholic  communi- 
ty may  always  be  measured  by  the  numbers  who  approach, 
and  the  regularity  and  frequency  with  which  they  approach, 
the  confessional  and  Holy  Communion.  Mr.  Field  would 
seem  to  suppose  tliat  it  is  the  bad,  the  dissolute,  among  us  that 
frequent  the  confessionals,  and  that  these,  as  soon  as  they  sin, 
run  to  the  priest  and  confess  it.  Would  that  it  were  so.  But 
it  is  not  so  ;  for  these  are  precisely  the  ones  who  keep  aloof 
from  the  confessional,  and,  in  this  respect  at  least,  are  good 
practical  Protestants.  The  terrible  corruption  in  France, 
during  the  last  century,  began  in  a  neglect  of  the  sacrament 
of  Penance  ;  and  it  is  only  as  we  succeed  in  bringing  men  to 
it  that  we  succeed  in  reforming  them.  Even  Anglicans  are 
so  struck  with  this  fact,  that  they  are  trying  to  introduce 
the  practice  of  confession  into  their  communion. 
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But  we  have  extended  our  remarks  farther  than  we  intended. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  dispute  these  matters  with  our  Protes- 
tant friend,  for  we  do  not  perceive  that  he  recognizes  any 
standard  according  to  which  he  proposes  to  reform  us  ;  and  we 
should  think  he  had  had  enough  already,  in  his  Protestant  com- 
munions, of  the  absurd  attempt  to  reform  the  Church  of  God 
by  private  authority.  Churchmen  may  need  reforming  in  or- 
der to  bring  them  up  to  the  standard  of  the  Church  ;  but,  as 
recent  as  is  the  time  since  we  became  a  Catholic,  the  propo- 
sition to  reform  Christ's  Church  sounds  harshly  in  our  ears. 
We  cannot  help  thinking  that  Almighty  God  had  the  ability 
to  construct,  and  has  constructed,  his  Church  to  suit  the  ends 
for  which  he  instituted  it,  and  that  it  cannot  be  improved  by 
us,  or  stand  in  need  of  us  to  repair  it.  After  all,  it  seems  to 
us  not  unreasonable  to  accept  it  as  he  has  given  and  sustains 
It,  and,  if  we  do  not  happen  to  find  ourselves  in  harmony  with 
it,  to  conclude  that  the  fault  is  far  more  likely  to  be  ours  than 
his  or  its.  It  seems  hard  that  God  should  submit  to  man, 
but  not  hard  that  man  should  submit  to  God. 


Art.  III.  —  1.  Mores  Catholici  :  or  Ages  of  Faith.  By 
Kenelm  H.  Digbt,  Esq.  Cincinnati :  Catholic  Socie- 
ty.    1841.     8vo.     Vols.  I.  and  II. 

2.  The  Dark  Ages :  a  Series  of  Essays  intended  to  illut- 
trate  the  State  of  Religion  and  Literature  in  the  JVltniA, 
Tenths  Eleventh^  and  Twelfth  Centuries^  reprinted  from  the 
^'  British  Magazine ^^^  mth  CorrectionSj  and  some  Jlddir 
tions.  By  the  Rev.  S.  R.  Maitland,  F.  R.  S-  and 
F.  S.  A.,  Librarian  to  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  &c.  London  :  Rivingtons.  1844.  Svo. 
pp.  498. 

3.  The  Christian  Examiner  and  Religions  Miscellany.  Bos- 
ton :   Crosby  &  Nichols.     May,  1849.     Art.  I. 

Our  attention  has  been  specially  called  to  '^  the  Dark 
Ages  "  by  The  Christian  Examiner^  the  literary  and  theological 
organ  of  the  American  Unitarians,  for  May  last,  in  an  article 
entitled  The  Artistic  and  Romantic  View  of  the  Church  of  the 
Middle  Ages^  written,  as  we  learn  from  the  initials  appended 
to  it,  by  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  respectable  of  our  New 
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England  Unitarian  ministers.  Aside  from  its  theology,  with 
which,  of  course,  we  have  no  sympathy,  The  Christian  Ex- 
aminer is  second  to  no  periodical  in  the  country  ;  and  it  was 
in  its  pages  that  Channing,  Norton,  Ware,  the  Peabodys, 
Lamson,  Walker,  Frothingham,  Dewey,  Ripley,  and  others, 
first  became  generally  known  to  the  reading  public,  and  ac- 
quired their  literary  reputation.  We  have  many  pleasant,  as 
well  as  painful,  recollections  connected  with  it,  for  we  were 
ourselves  for  several  years  counted  among  its  contributors  ;  and 
the  men  who  gave  it  a  character,  and  made  it  a  leading  organ 
of  New  England  literature  as  well  as  of  Unitarian  theology, 
were,  for  the  most  part,  our  personal  acquaintances  and 
friends,  whose  many  amiable  qualities,  generous  sentiments, 
private  and  social  virtues,  we  always  delight  to  remember. 
The  writer  of  the  article  we  have  designated  is  a  young  man 
of  more  than  ordinary  natural  endowments,  of  respectable  at- 
tainments, and  a  cultivated  taste.  He  is  earnest,  and  seems 
really  to  have  some  principle,  and  to  be  disposed  to  treat  those 
from  whom  he  differs  with  fairness  and  candor.  He  shows, 
in  the  article  before  us,  better  temper,  more  liberal  feeling, 
more  manliness,  and  more  loyalty  to  truth,  than  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  meet  or  to  expect  from  writers  who  oppose  the 
Church,  and  we  have  read  him  occasionally  with  pleasure. 
His  sneers  are  comparatively  few  ;  his  declamations  are  not 
very  long,  nor  remarkably  violent  ;  his  reasonings,  if  his  prem- 
ises were  sound,  would  frequently  be  conclusive  ;  and  many 
of  his   criticisms  are  just  and  well  merited. 

The  article  itself  is  principally  taken  up  with  criticisms  on 
various  works  which  have  recently  appeared  in  favor  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  more  especially  with  a  review  of  the 
Mores  Catholici,  or  %iges  of  Faith^  by  Kenelm  H.  Digby, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  literary  productions  of  our  times. 
With  the  writer's  remarks  on  several  of  these  works,  especially 
those  which  have  emanated  from  the  Puseyite  or  Oxford 
school,  we  in  the  main  agree.  The  Oxford  men  who  re- 
main attached  to  Anglicanism,  and  even  some  others,  in  what 
they  wrote  before  they  abandoned  it,  appear  to  us  to  betray 
much  childishness  and  want  of  manly  criticism  ;  and  their  in- 
discriminate commendation  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  not  less 
offensive  to  our  judgment,  and  is  even  more  offensive  to  our 
taste,  than  the  indiscriminate  condemnation  of  them  so  charac- 
teristic of  our  modern  EvangeKcals.  Even  Pugin's  exclusive 
and   excessive   praise   of    Gothic   architecture    has   wellnigh 
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turned  our  stomach,  and  driven  us  out  of  our  former  sober 
admiration  of  it.  We  have  no  sympathy  with  one-sided  views 
in  art,  and  just  as  little  with  the  spirit  that  forgets  that  we  have 
the  same  Church  which  our  ancestors  had,  —  that  she  is  not 
dead,  but  living,  — as  dear  to  us  as  she  was  to  the  mediaeval 
knights  and  monks,  —  as  good,  as  wise,  as  powerful,  as  young, 
as  fresh,  as  beautiful,  as  vigorous,  as  she  was  in  the  Dark 
Ages. 

The  writer  in  the  Christian  Examiner  bestows  his  chief 
attention  upon  the  Mores  Catholici^  or  Jiges  of  Faith.  He 
justly  praises,  and,  if  it  were  possible,  even  overpraises,  this 
work  for  its  immense  erudition,  at  once  comprehensive  and 
minute  ;  but  he  contends  that  it  is  partial,  deceptive,  and  not 
to  be  relied  on  as  a  faithful  representation  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
It  should,  he  thinks,  be  regarded  not  as  an  historical  work, 
properly  so  called,  but  as  "  A  Romance  founded  on  Facts  of 
Medieval  History."  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  an  author 
more  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  romance,  or  more  in- 
teresting for  the  rich  and  brilliant  hues  which  his  imagination 
throws  over  every  object  he  presents.  But  the  coloring  be 
gives  to  the  Middle  Ages  is  his  own  ;  he  fails  to  present  them, 
in  their  totality,  as  they  really  were,  and  he  disguises  or  sup- 
presses such  of  their  phenomena  as  are  not  agreeable  to  bis 
Catholic  faith  or  Catholic  fervor.  No  man,  we  apprehend, 
has  carefully  read  Digby's  work,  without  feeHng  that  there  is 
some  truth  in  this  criticism.  For  ourselves,  we  admire  the 
Mores  Calholici  for  its  various  learning,  its  deep  reverential 
tone,  its  undoubting  faith,  its  sincere  and  fervent  piety,  and 
its  noble  appreciation  of  Catholic  honor  and  Catholic  hero- 
ism ;  but  we  have  never  been  able  to  give  it  any  very  high 
rank  under  the  relations  either  of  art  or  of  science.  The 
author  is  saturated  with  the  religious,  and  also  with  the  roman- 
tic, spirit  of  the  later  mediaeval  times  ;  he  has  a  keen  relish 
for  art,  and  we  are  told  that  his  merits  as  a  painter  are  beyond 
those  of  an  amateur  ;  but  as  a  writer  he  exhibits  very  little 
artistic  skill.  He  has  vast  learning,  and  he  accumulates  a  mass 
of  materials  from  all  sources,  near  and  remote,  open  and 
recondite,  at  which  we  stand  aghast  ;  but  his  power  to  mould 
these  materials  into  a  proper  shape,  to  reduce  his  facts  to  their 
proper  places,  under  their  proper  laws,  and  to  draw  from  them 
the  proper  inferences,  seems  to  us  to  be  more  than  ordinarily 
defective.  His  book  is  a  chaos  of  erudition,  of  faith,  piety, 
sentimentality,  and   romance,  which,    indeed,  may   often  be 
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read  for  edification,  for  its  gentle  and  subduing  effects  on  the 
heart,  but  which  can  seldom  be  consuhed  with  entire  con- 
fidence as  a  work  of  simple  instruction.  It  does  not  give  us, 
nor  does  it  enable  us  to  form,  a  complete  picture  of  medi- 
aeval life  in  its  totality  ;  it  is  one-sided,  often  fanciful,  illusory ; 
and  its  rambling  character,  its  absorbing  subjectivity,  its  neg- 
lect of  order,  of  method,  of  proper  definitions  and  distinc- 
tions, render  it  not  unfrequently  as  apt  to  suggest  conclusions 
against  Catholicity  as  in  its  favor. 

In  reading  Digby's  work,  we  certainly  receive  the  impres- 
sion, that,  in  his  view  at  least,  society  in  the  Middle  Ages 
was  in  what  we  may  regard  as  its  normal  state,  really  under 
the  spiritual  direction  of  the  Church,  and,  with  insignificant  ex- 
ceptions, obedient  to  her  doctrines  and  to  her  precepts,  — 
that  the  Church  was  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  right,  supreme,  had  all 
things  her  own  way,  and  was  able  to  realize  for  society,  as  well 
as  for  individuals,  in  the  secular  order  no  less  than  in  the  spirit- 
ual, her  ideal  of  Catholic  life  on  earth.  The  facts  he  relates, 
collected  from  all  ages  and  nations,  appear  to  be  intended  to 
illustrate  that  life,  and  to  prove  that  it  was,  under  both  the 
secular  and  religious  aspects,  successfully  realized.  Hence 
to  him  the  Middle  Ages  are  peculiarly  Catholic  ages,  that  is, 
"  ages  of  faith,"  as  he  expressly  denominates  them  ;  and 
therefore  to  be  not  only  admired,  but  imitated.  But  if  this 
be  really  his  view,  he  makes  the  Church  responsible  for  their 
general  and  special  character,  and  therefore  binds  himself  to 
defend  them  in  their  totality,  under  their  secular  as  well  as 
under  their  religious  relations,  or  to  give  up  his  Catholicity. 
This  the  writer  in  the  Examiner  has  not  failed  to  perceive, 
and  hence  he  throws  in  Digby's  face  the  iniquity,  the  vices,  the 
corruptions,  the  barbarism  of  those  ages,  —  which  it  were  idle 
to  attempt  to  deny  or  to  conceal,  —  as  a  conclusive  refuta- 
tion of  the  claims  of  the  Church  as  the  Church  of  God.  Un- 
deniably false  and  monstrous  as  is  the  reasoning  of  our  Unita- 
rian friend,  nevertheless,  as  against  Digby,  it  is  apparently 
sound,  and  not  easily  set  aside  ;  for  it  rests  on  an  assumption 
which  Digby  himself  certainly  has  the  appearance,  at  least,  of 
making,  and  nowhere  of  denying. 

Our  readers  are  well  aware  that  we  are  not  among  those  who 
are  continually  decrying  the  Middle  Ages  ;  we  have  frequently 
defended  them,  and  are  always  ready  to  defend  them,  against 
their  calumniators.  We  are  far  from  believing  them  to  have 
been  throughout,  under  all  their  relations,  so  dark,  so  utterly 
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wretched,  as  it  has  been  for  a  long  time  commonly  imagined, 
and  we  by  no  means  admit  that  the  present  is  so  far  in  advance 
of  them  as  modem  advocates  of  progress  would  persuade  us ; 
but  we  have  never  supposed  that  we  were  bound  to  praise  them 
indiscriminately  ;  we  are  far  from  being  prepared  to  regard  our 
Church  as  implicated  in  the  totality  of  their  phenomena,  and 
we  cannot  permit  either  our  friends  or  our  enemies  to  lay  them, 
with  all  their  evil  as  well  as  their  good,  upon  our  back,  and 
compel  us  to  carry  them  with  us  wherever  we  go,  or  else  give 
up  our  Catholic  faith  and  worship.  They  are,  thus  taken,  a 
load  which  we  have  no  disposition  to  carry,  and  which  no  roan 
has  the  right  to  insist  upon  our  carrying.  As  we  often  say,  we 
are  Catholics  of  the  Middle  Ages,  because  Catholicity  never 
varies,  and  undergoes  no  development  in  the  sense  of  the  be- 
lievers in  "  the  progress  of  the  species,"  and  because  the 
Catholic,  as  a  Catholic,  of  one  age  is  the  Catholic  of  eveiy 
age.  But  as  men,  as  affected  by  simply  human  movements, 
we  belong  to  the  nineteenth  century,  in  which  our  lot  is  cast, 
and  we  labor  to  serve  our  own  generation,  under  the  conditions 
to  which  it  and  we  are  subject,  without  cjalumniating  either  the 
past  or  the  present. 

The  apparent  error  of  Digby,  and  the  real  error  of  his  Uni- 
tarian opponent,  as  of  nearly  all  the  modern  adversaries  of  the 
Church,  is  in  neglecting  to  make  a  very  obvious  distinction  be- 
tween the  divine  element  in  the  Middle  Ages,  represented  by 
the  Church,  and  the  human  element  that  subsisted  and  operated 
by  its  side  ;  and  in  failing  to  distribute  to  each  of  these  ele- 
ments its  appropriate  share  of  the  collective  phenomena.  The 
secular  or  human  element  then,  as  before  and  since,  held  di- 
vided empire  with  the  Church,  and  is  answerable  for  a  portioo 
of  the  phenomena  we  encounter  in  mediaeval  history  ;  and  as 
the  Church  was  then  not  alone,  was  not  the  sole  operative  or 
efficient  cause,  it  is  obviously  unjust,  as  well  as  unscientiGc,  to 
hold  her  responsible  for  any  portion  of  those  phenomena,  except 
those  which,  directly  or  indirectly,  proceeded  from  her  as  their 
principle. 

As  far  as  the  part  of  the  Church,  or  her  inBuences  and  effects, 
are  concerned,  Digby's  work  misstates,  miscolors,  exagger- 
ates, nothing,  and  fails,  if  in  anything,  simply  in  falling  short  of 
the  full  truth.  We  are  to  distrust  it  only  when  it  goes  beyond 
the  religious  element,  and  the  facts  dependent  on  it,  and  claims 
to  be  a  faithful  picture  of  mediaeval  life  in  its  totality,  of  wint 
depended  on  the  human  as  well  as  the  divine.     It  is  then  a 
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false  picture  ;  for  the  human  element  was  not  so  Catholicized, 
nor,  as  to  its  independent  and  hostile  operations,  confined  with- 
in so  narrow  limits  as  its  author  supposes  ;  and  the  Church  was 
not  so  supreme,  did  not,  in  fact,  exert  so  exclusive  or  so  abid- 
ing a  control  over  entire  mediaeval  life,  as  he  represents.  Here 
is  the  grand  defect  of  Digby's  book,  and  here  is  the  point  on 
which  we  insist.  There  is  no  truth  in  the  assumption  which 
Digby  appears  to  make,  and  which  our  Unitarian  friend  really 
does  make  (p.  371),  that  "the  Church  had  a  thousand  years 
of  almost  triumphant  ascendency."  In  this  world  the  Church 
is  militant,  never  triumphant.  Only  he  who  perseveres  unto 
the  end  is  permitted  to  triumph.  That  the  supremacy  of  the 
Church  was  generally  admitted,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  as  a  doc- 
trine, —  that  she  maintained  an  ascendency  over  heresy  greater 
than  she  did  at  some  periods  before  them,  or  than  she  does  now, 
—  as  far  as  our  present  argument  is  concerned,  —  may  or  may 
not  be  true  ;  but  that  she  had  an  almost  triumphant  ascendency, 
or  anything  approaching  it,  over  the  secular  order,  is  utterly 
false  ;  and  throughout  the  entire  thousand  years  supposed,  she 
had  not  for  one  moment  her  unrestrained  freedom,  and  often, 
often,  had  she  to  struggle  for  her  very  existence  against  pagans, 
heretics,  schismatics,  Mahometans,  and  lawless,  ambitious, 
licentious,  and  barbarous  sovereigns.  Never,  indeed,  did  she 
give  more  unequivocal  proofs  of  her  supernatural  origin  and 
support,  than  in  those  ages  of  ignorance,  violence,  and  blood, — 
never  did  she  struggle  with  more  manifest  supernatural  con- 
stancy and  force,  or  win  more  glorious  trophies  to  her  celestial 
prowess  ;  but  never  found  she  her  path  beset  with  greater  dif- 
ficulties, or  was  her  just  dominion  resisted  by  more  numerous, 
fiercer,  more  powerful,  or  more  obstinate  enemies. 

The  assumption,  that  the  Church  reigned  quietly  and  peace- 
fully during  the  Middle  Ages,  is  warranted  by  no  authority,  and 
is  contradicted  by  the  whole  history  of  the  period.  That  period 
extends  from  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  to  the  close  of 
the  fifteenth.  A  simple  glance  at  its  history  will  suflice  to  dis- 
sipate the  illusion,  that  the  Middle  Ages  were  all  the  work  of 
the  Church,  or  that  she  worked  throughout  them  comparatively 
at  her  ease.  Those  ages  open  with  the  destruction  of  the 
Western  Roman  Empire  and  the  permanent  settlement  of  the 
Northern  Barbarians  on  its  ruins.  For  all  Western  Europe 
the  old  Graeco-Roman  civilization  is  destroyed,  save  the  wrecks 
preserved  by  the  Church,  and  some  few  towns  in  Italy  and 
Gaul.     The  old  cultivated  populations  are  in  great  measure 
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exterminated,  and  the  few  that  survive  have  been  plundered, 
impoverished,  and  for  the  most  part  reduced  to  slaver}'.  Over 
tlie  vast  extent  of  the  once  flourishing,  wealthy,  and  highly  ciir- 
ilized  and  Christianized  provinces  of  the  Empire,  you  see  notb- 
ing  but  ruined  cities,  deserted  towns  and  villages,  large  tracts 
of  once  cultivated  land  becoming  wild,  a  thin  population,  com- 
posed of  miserable,  trembling  slaves,  and  rude,  ignorant,  proud, 
arrogant,  and  merciless  barbarian  masters.  The  churches  and 
religious  houses  have  been  demolished  or  plundered  ;  the 
schools  and  institutions  of  learning,  so  numerous  and  so  richly 
endowed  under  the  Empire,  have  disappeared  ;  the  liberal  arts 
are  despised  and  neglected  ;  the  domestic  arts,  except  a  few, 
are  lost  or  forgotten  ;  war,  pillage,  general  insecurity,  misery, 
want  have  loosened  all  moral  restraints,  unchained  the  passions, 
and  given  free  scope  to  vice  and  crime  ;  the  clergy  are  few, 
poor,  illiterate,  for  their  conquerors,  as  subsequently  in  Ireland, 
have  left  them  no  means  of  education,  and,  besides,  they  belong 
for  the  most  part  to  the  conquered  races,  and  are  therefore  de- 
spised. The  barbarian  conquerors  and  masters,  moreover,  are 
not  all  even  nominally  Catholic.  Many  of  them  are  Arians ; 
more  of  them  are  pagans,  still  adoring  their  old  Scandinavian 
and  Teutonic  deities,  and  looking  with  proud  disdain  on  the 
Christian's  faith  and  the  Christian's  worship.  An  Arian  king- 
dom has  been  erected  in  Northern  Africa,  another  is  establish- 
ing itself  in  Northern  Italy  ;  what  is  now  Switzerland  and 
Eastern  France  was  subject  to  the  part  heretical,  part  pagan, 
but  wholly  savage  Burgundians  ;  in  the  rest  of  France  there  are 
portions  of  the  old  Gallo-Roman  population  that  have  not  yet  re- 
ceived the  faith,  and  portions  of  the  old  Celtic  population  who 
in  their  dense  forests  still  cherish  their  ancient  Druidism  :  the 
barbarian  kingdom  in  Spain  has  but  recently  and  imperfectly 
yielded  to  Catholicity  ;  the  British  churches  have  lost  their 
vigor,  and  are  confined  to  the  narrow  district  of  Wales,  and 
through  all  the  rest  of  Britain  paganism  is  rampant,  and  the 
altars  smoke  with  sacrifices  to  Woden  and  Thor.  Ireland 
alone,  at  this  period,  is  a  Catholic  oasis  in  the  immense  desert 
of  heresy  and  barbaric  infidelity.  Belgium  in  part,  all  Ger^ 
many,  all  Northern  and  all  Eastern  Europe  above  the  Byzan- 
tine empire,  are  one  unbroken  Cimmeria  of  heathenism  ;  and 
even  Rome  herself  is  not  all  Catholic,  nor  even  all  Christian. 
Such  is  a  birdseye  view  of  what  is  now  the  most  civilized 
and  the  ruling  part  of  the  globe,  at  the  opening  of  the  Middle 
Ages  ;  and  such,  after  having  once  Christianized  the  Empire, 
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was  the  new  world  committed  to  the  charge  of  the  Church. 
Far  more  disheartening  were  her  prospects  than  when  she  con- 
cealed herself  in  the  catacombs,  or  bled  under  Nero,  Decius, 
Maximian,  and  Diocletian  ;  and  far  more  laborious  was  the  task 
now  before  her,  than  that  which  she  had  accomplished  in  pass- 
ing from  that  "  upper  room"  in  Jerusalem  to  the  throne  of  the 
Caesars. 

Nor  was  it  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  Middle  Age's  that  the 
Church  found  herself  in  face  of  a  hostile  world.  The  hostility 
continued  till  the  close  of  the  period,  and  even  then  did  not 
cease,  but  broke  out  under  a  new  form,  that  of  Protestantism, 
with  undiminished  virulence.  It  was  in  the  Middle  Ages,  we 
must  remember,  that  Mahometanism  sprang  up  in  the  desert, 
and,  breaking  forth  with  wild  and  ferocious  fanaticism  for  eight 
hundred  years,  devastated  the  fairest  and  most  fertile  regions  of 
the  earth;  that  the  Iconoclasts  persecuted  the  Church  and  sought 
to  prepare  it  for  Islamism  ;  the  Greek  schism  originated  and 
was  consummated  ;  the  Huns  made  their  new  invasion  from  the 
East ;  the  Saracens  ravaged  the  Soutli  of  Italy  and  France, 
and  established  themselves  in  Spain  ;  the  fierce  and  shaggy 
Norsemen  came  down  from  the  frozen  North,  with  their  wild 
courage,  their  savage  cruelty,  and  their  Scandinavian  super- 
stitions ;  the  dissolute  Albigenses  renewed  the  heresy  of  Manes, 
and  perpetrated  their  horrors  ;  the  Beghards,  WiclifEtes,  fol- 
lowers of  the  Evangile  Eternelky  and  other  sectaries,  arose, 
and  by  their  pantheistic  and  sociahstic  movements  and  insurrec- 
tions in  England,  France,  and  the  Low  Countries,  preluded  not 
unworthily  the  pantheistic  and  socialistic  revolutions  which  we 
have  seen,  during  the  last  year,  convulse  all  Europe,  and  threat- 
en the  destruction  of  all  law,  all  order,  all  society,  both  civil 
and  religious.  Add  to  these  great  facts,  the  deplorable  effects 
of  which  are  still  widely  and  deeply  felt,  that  during  these  same 
ages  there  was  scarcely  a  moment  of  peace  between  the  civil 
and  the  ecclesiastical  powers.  The  civil  authority  never  ceased 
to  encroach  on  the  spiritual,  and  the  Church  was  obliged  to 
maintain  a  constant  and  severe  struggle  to  prevent  herself  from 
being  swamped,  so  to  speak,  by  the  state,  as  the  schismatical 
and  heretical  churches  of  England,  Russia,  Scandinavia,  and 
Northern  Germany  have  been  and  now  are.  In  order  to  pro- 
tect society  and  herself  against  armed  heathenism,  Mahometan- 
ism, and  barbarism,  the  Church  was  obliged  to  revive,  or  suffer 
to  be  revived,  in  Charlemagne,  the  Western  Roman  Empire,  be- 
fore Europe  was  prepared  for  it ;  and  ever  after  she  was  but  too 
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happy  when  in  his  successors  she  did  not  find,  instead  of  a  pro- 
tector, a  cruel,  oppressive,  and  sacrilegious  spoiler.  It  is  easy 
now  to  say,  that  the  revival  of  the  Empire  was  premature  and 
bad  policy ;  but  it  was  the  best  thing  possible  at  the  time,  or,  if 
it  was  not,  it  was  inevitable  so  far  as  the  Church  was  concern* 
ed,  and  she  could  not  have  prevented  it  if  she  had  tried.  Pi- 
ous as  Charlemagne  was,  he  never  suffered  religion  to  interfile 
with  his  ambition,  or  the  Church  to  stand  in  the  way  of  realiz- 
ing his  projects  of  temporal  aggrandizement.  The  Empire 
once  reestablished,  barbaric  as  it  necessarily  was,  a  formidable 
schism  between  the  temporal  authority  and  the  spiritual  com- 
menced, which  continued  to  widen  as  long  as  the  Empire  exist- 
ed. Rarely  was  there  a  **  Kaisar "  of  "the  Holy  Roman 
Empire,"  from  Charlemagne  to  Charles  the  Fifth,  that  respect- 
ed the  freedom  of  the  Church,  that  allowed  her  to  exercise  her 
spiritual  discipline  without  his  interference,  that  permitted  her 
without  restraint  to  manage  her  own  affairs,  or  that  did  not  wage 
open  or  secret  war  against  her.  Rarely  did  the  Church,  in  her 
struggles  for  religious  liberty  against  the  temporal  powers,  come 
off  victorious  ;  never  was  she  able,  through  the  whole  period  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  to  gain,  and  never  yet  has  she  gained,  in  even 
a  single  Catholic  state,  the  freedom  and  independence  she  en- 
joys here  in  these  United  States,  which  is  all  she  asks,  and  all 
she  has  ever  struggled  for.  The  very  instance  of  Philip  the 
Fair  of  France  insulting  Boniface  the  Eighth,  and  successfully 
braving  his  authority,  cited  by  the  writer  in  the  Examiner  to 
prove  the  "  enormous  power  of  the  Popes,"  is  a  striking  proof 
of  their  weakness,  and  of  how  completely  they  lay  at  the  mercy 
of  the  crowned  despots  and  tyrants.  The  sainted  Hildebrand, 
the  seventh  Gregory,  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  succes- 
sors of  St.  Peter,  was  driven  from  his  throne  by  the  temporal 
authority,  and  died  in  exile.  Wo  all  know  that  the  rivalries 
and  machinations  of  the  temporal  powers  efTected  and  sustained 
the  great  and  scandalous  schism  ol  the  West,  which  the  Church 
could  never  have  survived  if  she  had  not  been  upheld  by  the 
arm  of  the  Almighty.  It  is  all  a  delusion,  the  notion  which 
some  seem  to  cherish,  that  the  Church  met  no  resistance  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  that  emperors,  kings,  princes,  and  nobles 
demeaned  themselves  as  her  obedient  sons.  Their  submission 
was  the  exception,  not  the  rule,  and  their  protection  of  the 
Church  was  seldom  anything  but  a  pretext  for  enslaving  her. 
They  seem  never  to  have  responded  to  her  call  to  execute  the 
sentences  she  pronounced,  unless  it  suited  their  humor,  flatter- 
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ed  their  ambition,  or  promised  them  some  temporal  aggrandize- 
ment. They  seldom  heeded  her  spiritual  censures,  or  her  ex- 
communications, if  they  persuaded  themselves  that  they  could 
guard  against  their  evil  temporal  consequences  ;  and  it  was 
rare,  indeed,  that  a  prince,  even  excommunicated  and  deposed, 
could  not  command  the  support  of  his  army,  of  the  greater  part 
of  his  own  subjects,  and  even  of  the  national  clergy.  Godfrey 
of  Bouillon,  subsequently  the  pious  Crusader,  fights  for  Henry  of 
Germany  after  the  Pope  has  deposed  him,  against  his  competi- 
tor Rudolph,  sustained  by  the  Church.  If  the  barons  of  England 
desert  John  Lackland,  it  is  for  reasons  of  their  own,  not  be- 
cause he  is  under  excommunication  ;  and  a  few  years  after,  they 
can  conspire  against  him  at  Runnymede,  under  the  lead  of 
Archbishop  Langton,  in  defiance  of  the  excommunication  pro- 
nounced by  the  Pope  against  them. 

Nothing  is  more  evident  to  every  one  who  has  studied  them 
without  being  captivated  by  their  romance,  or  blinded  by  his 
hatred  of  Catholicity,  than  that  the  Church  was  by  no  means 
the  only  force  at  work  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  that  she  was 
far  enough  from  being  able  to  carry  out  into  practical  life  all  her 
own  views,  and  of  having  everything  to  her  own  liking.  She 
had  by  no  means  a  "  thousand  years  of  almost  triumphant  as- 
cendency for  the  full  trial  of  experiments,"  as  our  Unitarian 
friend  rashly  asserts.  She  was  resisted  on  every  side  ;  her  rights 
were  perpetually  invaded  ;  her  authority  was  continually  braved ; 
her  discipline  was  seldom  sufiered  to  have  free  course  ;  her  cler- 
gy, when  they  did  not  add  the  feudal  to  their  ecclesiastical  char- 
acter, and  become  princes  and  barons  as  well  as  priests,  were 
treated  by  the  representatives  of  the  barbarian  conquerors  with 
contumely  and  contempt ;  and  her  doctrines,  her  precepts,  her 
admonitions,  were  scorned  or  set  at  naught  by  the  great  when- 
ever it  suited  their  humor  or  their  passions.  The  Church  be- 
came the  possessor  of  great  riches,  it  is  true  ;  but  her  wealth 
bore  witness  full  as  much  to  the  vices,  the  crimes,  and  the  dis- 
orders as  to  the  piety  and  zeal  of  the  times,  and,  moreover, 
she  possessed  them,  in  no  small  part,  simply  in  her  accidental 
character  of  the  public  almoner.  The  donations  and  bequests 
she  received  were  not  seldom  made  by  a  tardy  and  doubtful 
repentance,  in  the  hope,  we  fear  often  vain,  of  purchasing  re- 
pose for  the  soul  of  a  sinner  whose  life  had  been  spent  in  break- 
ing every  precept  of  tlie  Decalogue.  The  "  baron  bold"  of 
romantic  poetry  was  not  unfrequently  a  bold  blasphemer,  a 
dissolute  and  sacrilegious  wretch,  an  oppressor  of  his  people, 
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measuring  his  rights  only  by  his  might.  We  are  not  insensi- 
ble to  the  charms  which  romance  lends  to  the  Middle  Ages, 
or  to  the  golden  hues  which  a  rich  and  fervid  imagination 
spreads  over  them  when  contemplating  them  at  a  distance,  or 
in  brilliant  lamp-light ;  but  whoever  has  ventured  to  look  at 
them,  stripped  of  all  the  deceptive  coloring  of  his  own  fancy, 
in  their  nakedness,  as  they  actually  were,  will  quickly  dismiss 
the  pleasing  illusion  that  they  were  in  any  peculiar  sense 
"  ages  of  faith,"  or  that  it  is  from  them  that  we  are  to 
form  any  adequate  notions  of  what  are  really  Mores  Catiia- 
lici^  or  Catholic  morals  and  manners.  Not  in  them,  indeed, 
had  our  good  Mother  the  fair  field  and  the  fitting  opportunity 
to  realize  her  idea  of  Catholic  secular  life.  Faith  there  was, 
and  piety,  and  charity,  and  heroic  sanctity,  such  as  has  never 
been  surpassed,  and  the  blessed  fruits  of  which  we  and  all 
modem  civilized  nations  are  now  reaping  ;  but  alas  !  some- 
thing else  was  there  too, — something  which  did  not  proceed 
from  the  Church,  which  she  did  not  sanction,  which  she  never 
ceased  to  oppose,  but  which  resisted  all  her  supernatural 
efforts,  and  continued  to  exist  in  spite  of  her. 

Undoubtedly,  it  will  not  answer  to  recognize  in  modem 
society  only  the  human  element,  and  to  attempt  to  explain  all 
its  phenomena  from  the  point  of  view  of  simple  human  activi- 
ty. In  no  age,  certainly  in  no  age  since  the  advent  of  our 
Lord,  is  it  true  to  say  that  all  in  human  history  is  the  product 
of  man  alone.  The  Christian  religion,  the  Catholic  (Jhurch, 
has  placed  in  the  modern  world  a  divine  element,  supernatural 
in  its  source.  In  its  principle,  in  the  mode  of  its  operation,  and 
in  its  effects.  This  element  was  in  the  Middle  Ages,  repre- 
sented there  by  the  Catholic  Church  ;  and  all  the  phenomena 
or  historical  facts  of  those,  as  of  all  other  ages,  which  pro- 
ceeded from  her,  or  have  received  her  sanction,  we  as  Catho- 
lics are  bound  to  maintain,  and  are  ready  to  maintain,  against 
all  challengers,  to  be  just,  right,  pure,  holy,  and  salutary  to 
the  life  of  society  and  of  the  individual  soul.  But  if  we  are 
bound  to  recognize  the  part  of  the  Church,  we  are  equally 
bound  to  recognize  the  part  of  man.  Because  we  recognise 
the  Church  in  the  Dark  Ages,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
we  recognize  only  her,  and  hold  her,  or  concede  that  she  is 
to  be  held,  responsible  for  all  the  phenomena  we  meet  in  their 
history.  She  never  subsists  alone,  and  neither  in  society  nor 
in  the  individual.  In  professedly  Catholic  states  nor  in  pro- 
fessedly Catholic  men,  is  she  the  only  efficient  cause  or  opera- 
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live  force.  In  the  individual  believer,  human  nature  remains 
after  regeneration  ;  the  flesh  survives,  and,  as  long  as  we  live, 
lusteth  against  the  spirit,  making  the  Christian's  life,  whatever 
its  interior  peace  or  consolation,  one  unremitting  warfare, 
from  which  there  is  no  escape.  This,  since  true  of  the  in- 
dividual, must  also  be  true  of  society.  In  every  society, 
large  or  small,  by  the  side  of  the  Church  subsists  fallen  hu- 
man nature,  with  its  evil  concupiscence,  its  grovelling  pro- 
pensities, its  disorderly  affections,  its  fierce  and  ungovernable 
passions.  It  will  not  answer  to  overlook  the  facts  which  have 
their  origin  in  this  source,  nor  will  it  answer  to  charge  them  to 
the  account  of  the  Church.  Both  elements  coexist,  both 
have  their  respective  phenomena  which  are  intermingled  and 
grow  together  in  history,  as  grow  together  the  wheat  and  the 
tares  in  the  same  field.  In  forming  our  judgment  we  must 
discriminate  between  them  ;  and  if  we  do  this,  and  assign  to 
each  element  its  own  phenomena,  or  the  class  of  facts  of 
which  it  is  the  principle,  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  grant- 
ing all  that  the  most  unscrupulous  of  the  enemies  of  Catholicity 
allege  against  the  Middle  Ages  themselves,  and  yet  maintaining 
the  claims  of  the  Church  as  the  infallible  Church  of  God. 

The  discrimination  we  here  insist  on,  all  Catholic  writers, 
Digby  among  the  rest,  no  doubt,  silently  intend,  and  suppose 
they  never  fail  to  imply  ;  but  when  writing  with  reference  to 
those  who  are  out  of  the  Church,  and  who  therefore  have  an 
interest  in  overlooking  it,  they  seem  to  us  not  to  make  it  as 
clear,  as  express,  as  prominent,  as  its  importance  demands. 
Thus  Digby,  who  certainly  would,  if  called  upon,  admit  its 
propriety  and  even  its  necessity,  —  wishing  to  present  a  popular 
argument  for  the  Church,  addressed  to  the  emotions  and  the 
affections  rather  than  to  the  pure  intellect,  and  unhappily  con- 
sulting the  tastes,  prejudices,  and  tendencies  of  the  Pusey- 
itish  class  of  his  former  Anglican  friends,  as  if  they  were  the 
fair  representatives  of  the  uncatholic  world,  at  least  of  the 
Protestant  portion  of  it,  —  passes  it  over  as  if  it  were  a  matter 
of  sheer  indifference ;  and  assuming,  or  appearing  to  assume, 
that  all  was  substantially  Catholic  in  mediaeval  times,  —  that 
society  was  then  in  its  normal  state,  —  that  the  Church  found 
herself  in  the  midst  of  a  civilization,  surrounded  by  a  secular 
order,  precisely  to  her  mind,  —  that  there  was  nothing  in  the 
measures  she  adopted,  the  policy  she  pursued,  the  institutions 
she  cherished,  designed  simply  to  meet  an  exceptional  state, 
to  provide  for  accidental  wants  or  temporary  exigencies,  and 
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which,  under  other  circumstances,  would  be  neither  necessary 
nor  desirable,  —  looks  at  everything  through  the  Claude  Lor- 
raine glass  of  his  own  sunny  imagination,  sees  everything  coUw 
de  rose^  and  writes  as  if  the  human  eleinent  —  then,  as  ever,  but 
too  active  —  had  been  wholly  suppressed,  and  as  if  the  Church 
had  supernaturalized  the  whole  secular  order,  and  made  it  one 
with  herself  by  infusing  into  it  her  own  divine  and  supernatural 
life.  Our  Unitarian  friend,  wishing  to  obtain  an  argument 
against  Catholicity,  is  delighted  to  find  this  conceded  to  his 
purpose,  assumes  as  unquestioned  the  exclusive  ascendency 
of  the  Church,  makes  no  discrimination  between  the  phe- 
nomena which  are  really  hers  and  those  which  are  really  not 
hers,  and,  fixing  his  eyes  solely  either  on  facts  which  have 
the  corrupt  human  element  for  their  principle,  or  on  meas- 
ures which,  though  adopted  or  approved  by  the  Church,  have 
their  reason  and  justification  in  the  exceptional  secular  order 
of  the  times  introduced  by  the  barbarian  conquest,  and  not  to 
be  brought  within  the  rule  except  after  centuries  of  painful 
and  often  interrupted  civilizing  labors,  he  finds  enough,  and 
more  than  enough,  that  no  man  of  ordinary  virtue  and  intelli- 
gence can  approve,  and  which  we  should  be  utterly  unable  to 
reconcile  with  the  claims  of  the  Church,  if  we  were  bound  to 
maintain  or  to  concede  that  she  had  in  the  Middle  Ages  full 
power  to  suppress  the  lawless  workings  of  our  fallen  nature, 
or  to  shape  the  entire  secular  order  to  her  will.  Digby,  as- 
suming or  conceding  the  exclusive  dominion  of  the  Church, 
finds  scarcely  a  defect  in  the  secular  life,  as  must  have  been 
the  case  if  she  had  in  fact  had  the  dominion  he  concedes  ;  our 
Unitarian  friend,  taking  the  same  exclusive  dominion  for  grant- 
ed, from  the  manifest  defects  of  the  secular  life  concludes  the 
defects  of  the  religious  life,  —  that  the  Church  must  herself 
have  been  defective,  barbarian,  and  superstitious,  —  as  con- 
cluded Machiavelli  and  Rousseau,  and  as  conclude  all  our 
modern  Socialists  ;  —  falling  thus  into  a  monstrous  error, 
which  we  should  suppose  the  age,  if  its  boasted  intelligeDce 
had  the  least  foundation  in  fact,  could  easily  escape. 

Making  the  proper  discrimination,  we  as  Catholics  can 
judge  the  Middle  Ages  with  as  much  freedom  as  can  they  who 
are  not  Catholics,  or  as  we  ourselves  can  judge  pagan  Greece  or 
Rome,  Egypt  or  Syria,  India  or  China,  or  modem  Mahometan 
and  Protestant  nations  themselves.  Of  their  aggregate  phe- 
nomena, the  Church  is  undoubtedly  responsible  for  that  portion 
of  which  she  is  the  principle,  or  which  she  has  expressly  or 
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tacitly  sanctioned  ;  but  these  are  all  good,  and,  reference  had 
Id  time  and  circumstance,  the  severest  critic,  unless  he  sets 
all  reason  and  common  sense  at  defiance,  cannot  bring  even 
the  shadow  of  a  reproach  against  <them,  as  Digby's  work  itself 
proves,  and  as  many  of  the  adversaries  of  the  Church  admit, 
and  have  admitted  over  and  over  again.  As  to  the  remaining 
phenomena  or  historical  facts,  those  which  did  not  proceed 
from  the  Church,  but  depended  on  causes  and  influences  hos- 
tile to  her,  and  against  which  she  never  for  one  moment  ceased 
to  struggle,  we  have  no  responsibility,  and  feel  in  them  no 
special  interest.  Our  Church  is  not  implicated  in  them,  for 
she  neither  produced  nor  approved  them,  and  was  indeed 
no  slight  sufferer  from  them  ;  she  is  not  answerable  for  not 
having  prevented  or  suppressed  them,  for  she  can  govern  men, 
collectively  or  individually,  only  by  moral  power,  through  rea- 
son, conscience,  and  free  will.  The  Divinity  of  our  Saviour 
was  not  implicated  in  the  treachery  of  Judas  Iscariot,  nor 
were  the  truth  and  sanctity  of  his  religion  rendered  questiona- 
ble by  the  fact,  that,  when  he  was  an*ested  and  brought  before 
the  Roman  governor,  his  disciples  all  forsook  him,  and  Peter 
thrice  denied  him.  The  moral  disorder  and  wickedness  of  the 
world  furnish  no  argument  against  Divine  Providence,  —  in 
no  sense  impugn  the  goodness  of  God,  or  the  wisdom  or  the 
power  of  his  government ;  because  he  has  made  man  a  free 
agent,  governs  him  by  the  law  of  freedom,  not  by  the  law  of 
necessity,  and  does  and  will  do  no  violence  to  his  free  will. 
The  Church,  as  the  representative  of  God  on  earth,  can  gov- 
ern only  as  he  governs,  and  is,  therefore,  restricted  to  a  moral 
dominion  over  men.  She  cannot  coerce  them  into  sanctity  ; 
she  cannot  force  them  against  their  wills  to  receive  her  sacra- 
ments, and  it  would  avail  nothing  if  she  could  ;  for  although 
they  do  not  depend  on  the  recipient  for  their  efficient  power, 
they  can  produce  their  sanctifying  effect  only  when  he  inter- 
poses no  obstacle  to  their  operation  ;  and  an  obstacle  he  does 
interpose  when  his  will  is  against  them,  or,  if  old  enough  to 
have  a  will,  is  not  for  them. 

There  is  an  inexcusable  want  of  science,  as  well  as  gross 
injustice,  in  holding  the  Church  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
those  members  of  her  external  conimunion  who  disobey  her 
instructions,  and  will  not  comport  themselves  as  her  faithful 
and  dutiful  children.  Science  traces  effects  to  their  cause, 
and  classifies  phenomena  according  to  their  principle.  It  is 
not  science,  but  nescience,  to  ascribe  to  the  Church  phenom- 
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ena  which,  though  found  intermingled  with  hers,  she  has  not 
produced,  and  which  are  repugnant  to  her.  Our  modero 
travellers,  who  have  so  much  to  say  of  the  ignorance  and  cor- 
ruption  they  meet  or  prettnd  they  meet  with  in  Catholic 
countries,  would  do  well  to  bear  this  in  mind.  The  individuals 
they  hold  up  as  exhibiting  the  fruits  of  Catholicity  are  precisely 
those  who  do  not  exhibit  them,  —  are  precisely  those  who 
neglect  the  teaching  and  break  the  precepts  of  the  Church. 
The  practical  effects  of  any  religion  must  be  judged  of  froai 
the  uniform  characters  of  those  who  sincerely  and  faithfully 
practise  it,  not  from  the  characters  of  those  who  do  not.  Who- 
ever would  look  for  the  fruits  of  Catholicity  must  look  for 
them  in  her  obedient  children,  who  believe  what  she  teaches 
and  do  what  she  commands.  The  moral  and  religious  worth 
of  these  no  sane  man  can  really  question.  The  rule  which 
we  adopt  in  reference  to  Catholic  individuals  we  must  adopt 
in  judging  of  Catholic  nations  and  Catholic  ages.  The  glory 
of  the  Church  is  not  tarnished  by  human  depravity,  evoi 
though  it  is  found  in  persons  attached  to  her  external  com- 
munion. Let  this  be  always  borne  in  mind,  as  well  when  we 
judge  the  Middle  Ages  as  when  we  judge  the  Christian  ages 
which  preceded  or  which  have  followed  them.  The  gloiy 
of  the  Church  in  the  Middle  Ages  is,  not  that  there  was  then 
no  human  depravity,  no  injustice,  no  ignorance,  no  supersti- 
tion, no  violence,  no  barbarism,  but  that  she  was  able  to  re- 
sist the  hostile  influences  to  which  she  was  exposed,  to  pre- 
serve herself  from  becoming  ignorant,  superstitious,  violent,  or 
barbarous,  and  that,  by  unwearied  effort  and  constant  stn^ 
gle,  she  was  able  gradually  to  get  the  better  of  those  hostile 
influences,  to  subdue  the  barbarism,  to  restore  social  order,  and 
to  recover  civilization,  to  place  it  on  a  solid  and  imperish- 
able basis,  and  to  provide  for  its  future  advancement.  Here 
is  her  glory  under  the  secular  point  of  view.  The  darker 
the  colors  in  which  you  paint  those  ages,  the  grosser  and  more 
revolting  you  prove  their  barbarism  to  have  been,  the  more  do 
you  enhance  her  merit,  the  more  unequivocal  testimony  do  you 
bear  to  the  fact  that  she  is  God's  Church,  upheld  by  his  al- 
mighty arm,  and  assisted  by  his  supernatural  presence.  Had  she 
been  human,  she  would  have  been  carried  away  by  the  floods 
of  Northern  barbarism  and  have  become  herself  barbarian ; 
had  she  been  human,  had  she  not  been  God's  Church,  she 
could  never  have  survived  the  wreck  of  the  old  Gneco-Ro- 
man  civilization,  but  would  have  been  dashed  to  pieces  with 
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it  ;  had  she  been  human,  had  she  not  been  God's  Church,  she 
could  never  have  stood  firm  and  immovable  as  wave  after  wave 
of  barbarians  rolled  on  and  beat  with  fearful  impetuosity  against 
her,  —  could  never  have  gained  an  influence  over  those  fero- 
cious hordes,  whose  sole  occupation  was  war  and  plunder,  pen- 
etrated their  hearts  with  some  portion  of  her  own  light  and 
warmth,  infused  into  their  souls  sentiments  of  gentleness,  meek- 
ness, love,  and  peace,  and  raised  them  to  be  the  foremost  na- 
tions of  the  earth.  The  greater  the  task  she  had  before  her, 
the  greater  was  her  need  of  Divine  assistance,  and  the  greater 
her  glory  in  having  accomplished  it. 

We  may,  perhaps,  find  here  one  of  the  reasons  why  Cath- 
olics, who  have  from  earliest  infancy  been  reared  in  the  bosom 
•of  the  Church,  appear  so  indifferent  to  mediaeval  history,  and 
show  so  little  solicitude  to  prove,  that,  on  its  secular  side,  it 
was  not  as  dark  and  forbidding  as  Protestants  heretofore  have 
been  accustomed  to  represent  it.  They  have,  in  fact,  no  spe- 
cial interest  in  vindicating  it.  They  seek  their  Lord,  not  in  the 
dead  past,  but  in  the  hving  present,  —  in  the  Church  that  is, 
and  is  to  be  until  the  consummation  of  the  world,  unvaried  and 
invariable  ;  and  they  may  well  leave  the  history  of  their  antiq- 
uity, save  so  far  as  necessary  to  repel  charges  preferred  against 
the  Church,  to  those  outside  of  her  communion.  Hence,  the 
attempted  rehabilitation  of  mediaeval  society  in  our  days  is  the 
work  of  Protestants  ;  the  Romantic  School  is  of  Protestant 
German  origin  ;  the  greater  part  of  the  recent  historical  works, 
many  of  them  really  able  and  learned,  which  have  refuted  the 
stale  charges  against  the  Popes  and  the  Church  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  are  nearly  all  from  Protestant,  at  least  uncatholic,  au- 
thors ;  and  the  mania  which  rages  for  reviving  mediaeval  arts, 
tastes,  usages,  and  institutions  chiefly  affects  Oxford  men  and 
their  friends,  disturbing  the  equilibrium  of  comparatively  few 
Catholics.  It  is  an  admirable  economy,  that  they  who  see  that 
their  Church  is  a  mere  corpse  should  seek  to  dress  her  in  the 
robes  of  the  past,  instead  of  those  of  the  present.  It  spares 
the  living  and  does  no  harm  to  the  dead.  Indeed,  we  are  ex- 
pecting the  assailants  of  the  Church  to  shift,  erelong,  their 
position,  and  to  attempt  to  rob  her  of  the  glory  of  having  sub- 
dued the  barbarians  and  founded  modern  civilization,  by  stoutly 
maintaining  that  there  were  no  barbarians  to  subdue  ;  that  the 
Goths, Vandals,  Huns,  Franks,  Burgundians,  Longobards,  &c., 
were  highly  cultivated  and  polished  tribes,  far  in  advance  of  the 
degenerate  races  tbey  invaded  and  supplanted  ;  that  the  Middle 
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Ages  were  admirable  for  their  successful  and  complete  realiza- 
tion of  the  loftiest  and  most  perfect  civilization  ;  and  that  we 
poor  Romanists  fail  to  be  Catholic,  because  we  fail  to  be  suf- 
ficiently mediaeval  !  We  are  looking  for  books  and  pamphlets 
intended  to  prove  that  the  grand  error  of  the  Popes,  their  grand 
apostasy,  which  caused  and  justified  the  Reformation,  consisted 
in  their  regarding  the  invaders  and  destroyers  of  the  Roman 
Empire  as  barbarians,  in  resisting  their  advanced  civilizatioD, 
and  laboring  to  impose  upon  them  the  inferior  and  effete  civil- 
ization of  Greece  and  Rome.  Nay,  we  already  see  evident 
indications  that  we  are  soon  to  be  subjected  to  this  new  line  of 
attack  ;  and  in  more  than  one  Puseyite  publication  we  detect 
the  germs  of  the  view  we  here  suggest,  and  which  the  Roman- 
ticists seem  to  us  to  be  pledged  by  their  fundamental  principles 
to  develop  and  mature. 

It  does  not  enter  into  our  present  purpose  to  discuss  at  length 
the  actual  character  of  the  Dark  Ages  on  their  purely  human 
and  secular  side.  As  far  as  the  Church  was  implicated  in  their 
phenomena,  we  accept  them  and  glory  in  them  ;  but  as  it  re- 
gards all  lying  beyond,  we  feel  comparatively  indifferent.  Under 
the  point  of  view  of  humanity,  it  matters  little  to  us,  as  Cath- 
olics, how  dark,  how  superstitious,  how  turbulent,  violent,  or 
barbarous  they  were.  Certainly  we  do  not  believe,  and  it  will 
take  much  to  persuade  us,  that  they  were  truly  civilized  ages, 
either  when  compared  with  the  present  or  when  compared  with 
classic  antiquity.  Civilization  is  a  word,  no  doubt,  not  easy  to 
define,  and  different  persons  may  define  it  differently  ;  but  as 
we  define  it,  the  Middle  Ages,  aside  from  what  they  owed  to 
the  Church,  were  barbarous  ages.  We  take  the  word  in  what 
we  suppose  to  be  its  ordinary  sense,  as  designating  the  exterior 
and  interior  life  of  a  cultivated  and  polished  people,  having  a 
fixed  residence,  and  living  under  the  empire  of  law,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  empire  of  mere  arbitrary  will  ;  and  making 
abstraction  of  religion  and  what  is  derived  from  it,  our  standard 
of  civilization  is  thatof  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  combining  the 
vonog  of  the  former  with  the  jus  of  the  latter.  Here,  we  frank- 
ly confess,  we  are  Grajco-Roman,  and  to  us  all  tribes  and  na- 
tions are  barbarian  just  in  proportion  as  they  recede  from  the 
Graeco-Roman  standard.  We  do  not  assert,  we  do  not  pre- 
tend, that,  prior  to  Greece  and  Rome,  no  people  had  been 
truly  civilized  ;  we  raise  here  no  question  as  to  whether  the 
Graeco-Roman  civilization  was  indigenous  or  whether  it  was 
borrowed  ;  we  simply  assert  that  the  civilization  of  Greece  and 
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Rome,  at  their  most  flourishing  period,  under  the  purely  human 
point  of  view,  is  the  standard  civilization  of  history  and  of 
human  philosophy.  Nowhere  else  does  history  show  us  man 
receiving,  under  all  the  aspects  of  his  nature,  so  high,  so  thor- 
ough, so  symmetrical,  and  so  masculine  a  cultivation  as  under 
this  w^onderful  civilization.  Graeco-Roman  art  embodies  the 
highest  ideal  truth  conceivable  without  the  Christian  revelation. 
The  Phidian  Jove  embodies  the  highest  ideal,  not  indeed  of  the 
Divinity,  but  of  the  full-grown  man,  without  Christianity,  in  the 
order  of  nature.  Eliminate  from  the  Graeco-Roman  civiliza- 
tion all  that  it  contains  which  depends  on  its  false  religion,  or 
on  its  corruptions  or  misapplication  of  the  principles  of  the 
primitive  revelation  in  the  sphere  of  the  supernatural,  add  the 
Christian  religion,  and  animate  it  with  the  Christian  spirit,  the 
Christian's  faith,  and  the  Christian's  love,  and  you  have  a 
civilization  beyond  which  there  is  nothing  to  seek. 

Tried  by  this  standard,  under  the  secular  and  human  aspect 
of  civilization,  the  Middle  Ages  cannot  stand  the  test.  The 
tribes  which  overthrew  the  old  Western  Roman  Empire  were 
barbarians,  and  inflicted  on  civilization  what,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  Church,  would  have  been  an  irreparable  evil,  of  the 
magnitude  of  which,  confining  our  views  to  man  merely  as  a 
social  being  and  an  inhabitant  of  this  earth,  we  are  utterly  unable 
to  form  any  adequate  conception.  The  downfall  of  ancient 
Rome  and  its  civilization  stands  alone  in  history,  and  we  seek 
in  vain  for  the  record  of  an  event  analogous  to  it.  Even  ex- 
ternal nature,  if  we  may  believe  the  accounts  transmitted  to  us, 
felt  the  shock,  and  the  seasons  became  inclement  as  society 
became  barbarous.  The  changes  in  the  natural  world  in  parts 
of  Italy,  Gaul,  and  Britain  seem  to  have  been  hardly  less  ter- 
rific than  those  of  the  political  and  social  world.  The  down- 
fall of  Rome  was  also  a  terrible  calamity  to  religion.  It  un- 
did in  a  moment  the  labors  of  ages,  and  for  long  centuries 
crippled  the  missionary  enterprises  of  the  Church,  repressed 
her  expansive  energies,  and  imposed  upon  her  the  immense 
labors  —  not  yet  completed  —  of  re-civilizing  mankind,  and  of 
restoring  civilization  to  the  height  it  had  previously  attained,  or 
at  least  to  the  height  at  which  she  found  it,  when,  emerging 
from  the  catacombs,  she  assumed,  in  the  person  of  Constantino 
the  Great,  the  imperial  purple,  and  encircled  her  brows  with 
the  imperial  diadem. 

Nor  let  it  be  supposed  that  these  labors  of  re-civilizing  the 
world  were  not  demanded  by  the  spiritual  order.     We  know 
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our  Church  is  catholic  ;  we  know  that  she  can  reach  the  heait 
of  the  barbarian  or  the  savage,  as  well  as  of  the  civilized  maD, 
and  can  infuse  into  him  her  holy  faith,  her  purifying  and  her 
sanctifying  grace  ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  she  finds 
herself  at  home,  in  her  normal  relations  to  social  and  secular 
life,  only  in  the  bosom  of  a  high  and  true  civilization.  Man 
was  originally  constructed,  and  society  was  originally  organiied, 
with  reference  to  the  Catholic  Church,  and  she  can  find  tbem 
adapted  to  her  purposes  as  a  social  or  national  religion,  only  m 
proportion  as  she  finds  them  in  their  normal  state.  Their  nor- 
mal state  is  that  of  civilization.  Neither  man  nor  society,  as  we 
know  from  infallible  faith,  began  either  in  savagism  or  barbar- 
ism. Savagism  and  barbarism  have  resulted  from  the  corrup- 
tions which  supervened  as  men  departed  farther  and  farther 
from  the  original  seat  of  the  human  race,  and  from  the  primitive 
revelation.  There  must  have  been,  therefore,  an  original  nor- 
mal civilization.  This  civilization,  probably,  at  no  period  has 
ever  wholly  ceased  to  exist,  although  it  may  have  had  its  seat 
now  in  one  nation  and  now  in  another.  But,  however  this 
may  be,  it  is  evidently,  at  their  flourishing  period,  domiciliated 
in  Greece  and  Rome,  and  is  preserved  or  reproduced  in  the 
Gra^co-Roman  civilization,  under  its  human  and  secular  rela- 
tions, in  its  purity  and  vigor.  Being  normal,  and  realizing  the 
original  type  as  far  as  possible  without  Christianity,  the  Church 
must  have  an  especial  affinity  for  it,  and  must  bear  to  it  a  rela- 
tion perfectly  analogous  to  that  which  Catholic  theology  bears 
to  sound  philosophy.  Where,  then,  it  does  not  exist,  she  must 
seek  to  introduce  it,  and  where  it  has  fallen  into  decay  or  been 
destroyed,  she  must  seek  to  restore  it ;  —  not,  indeed,  as  a 
preparation  for  the  reception  of  her  faith  and  charity  by  individ- 
uals, —  for  that  would  deny  her  catholicity,  —  but  as  the  con- 
dition of  domesticating  herself,  so  to  speak,  in  the  country  ;  of 
converting  or  securing  the  conversion  of  the  nation  itself,  — bap- 
tizing, as  it  were,  its  very  soil  ;  of  becoming  the  vivifying  sap 
of  all  its  institutions,  and  the  informing  principle  of  its  whole 
instinctive  and  unconscious  life. 

History,  as  well  as  speculation,  establishes  this  view.  The 
Church,  in  converting  the  Empire,  found  nothing  in  the  Grteco- 
Roman  order  of  civilization  to  change,  nothing  in  its  essential 
constitution  of  the  state,  nothing  in  its  general  economy  of  life, 
public  or  domestic,  —  in  the  respublica  or  the  res  domesHcOy  — 
and  very  little  in  the  laws  themselves.  The  great  body  of  the 
civil  law,  still  the  public  law  of  all  Catholic,  and,  to  a  great  extent. 
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of  some  Protestant  states,  existed  and  was  in  force  before  the 
introduction  of  Christianity.  The  changes  required  were,  for 
the  most  part,  purely  spiritual,  such  as  conversion  of  itself 
effected,  or  as  the  Church,  in  the  discharge  of  her  purely  spirit- 
ual functions,  could  herself  effect,  without  the  aid  of  the  civil 
power.  What  we  mean  is,  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  order 
of  the  civilization  that  constrained  her;  and  after  the  law  had  rec- 
ognized her  and  ceased  to  enjoin  paganism,  she  had  no  other  ob- 
stacles to  contend  against  than  those  which  human  depravity  in 
individuals  always  and  everywhere  interposes  to  her  operations. 
On  the  other  hand,  though  the  Church  has  certainly  converted 
innumerable  individuals  who  were  strangers  to  the  Graico-Ro- 
man  civilization,  we  can  call  to  mind,  at  this  moment,  no  nation 
which  had  not  originally  received  that  order  of  civilization  or 
has  not  subsequently  been  subjected  to  it,  at  least  in  its  essential 
principles,  that  has  ever  accepted,  or,  if  it  has  at  one  time  ac- 
cepted, has  for  more  than  a  brief  period  retained,  the  Catholic 
faitii.  When  the  barbarians  invaded  the  Empire,  the  limits  of 
the  Macedonian  and  Roman  conquests  were  very  nearly  those 
of  Christendom.  The  Church  had  indeed  extended  her  mis- 
sions beyond,  but  they  were  the  mere  outposts  pushed  into  the 
enemy's  country,  or,  as  it  were,  the  military  occupation  of  a 
country  whose  conquest  was  not  yet  completed.  Other  nations 
assuredly  have  been  brought  within  the  pale  of  Christendom, 
but  they  have  remained  within  only  as  the  Church  has  succeed- 
ed in  civilizing  them,  —  so  to  speak,  Graico-Romanizing  them. 
Wherever  the  barbaric  element  has  remained  predominant  in 
the  national  life,  as  in  Russia,  Scandinavia,  Prussia,  Saxony, 
Northern  Germany,  or  where,  through  exterior  or  interior  causes, 
it  has  regained  the  preponderance,  as  in  England  and  the  once 
Christianized  Oriental  nations,  the  nation  has  relapsed  into  hea- 
thenism, or  fallen  off  into  heresy  or  schism.  In  several  of  the 
nations  which  have  fallen  off  from  the  Church,  the  old  barbaric 
institutions,  traditions,  customs,  and  hereditary  hatred  of  Graeco- 
Roman  civilization  always  survived  in  the  heart  of  the  people, 
and  nourished  a  schism  between  its  national  life  and  its  Chris- 
tian faith.  In  nearly  all,  the  barbaric  monarchy  was  retained 
after  the  conversion,  or  subsequently  introduced  or  developed  ; 
and  between  the  barbaric  monarchy — that  is.  Oriental  despot- 
ism, the  distinctive  principle  of  which  is,  that  the  common- 
wealth is  the  private  property  of  the  prince,  the  natural  termi- 
nation of  all  barbaric  chieftainship  —  and  the  Graeco-Roman 
polity,  whose  distinctive  principle  is  that  the   prince   repre* 
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sents  the  majesty  of  the  state,  —  is  the  first  magistrate  of  the 
republic,  bound  to  govern  according  to  law,  —  there  is  ao 
eternal  and  irreconcilable  hostility,  because  between  them 
there  is  all  the  difference  that  there  is  between  liberty  and 
slavery.  Barbarism  is  essentially  slavery,  —  or  rather  slaveiy 
is  the  distinctive  principle  of  barbarism,  —  and  the  distiDctive 
principle  of  Grajco-Romanism  is  liberty.  Hence,  as  the 
Church  always  and  everywhere  presented  herself  as  the  un- 
compromising asserter  of  liberty,  upholding  the  supremacy 
of  LAW,  and  declaring  it  no  less  binding  on  princes  than  on 
their  subjects,  on  the  master  than  on  the  servant,  barbaric 
nations  and  barbaric  governments,  recognizing  no  authoritjr 
but  mere  will,  would  not,  and  as  such  could  not,  submit  to 
her  spiritual  jurisdiction. 

With  these  views  of  the  relations  of  the  Church  to  civilia- 
tion,  and  which  it  would  be  easy  to  confirm  by  decisions  of  the 
Holy  See,  and  by  a  reference  to  the  history  of  modern  mis- 
sions in  barbarous  and  savage  countries,  we  can  have  no  dis- 
position to  defend  the  Middle  Ages,  save  in  what  they  owed 
to  the  Church,  and  cannot  be  expected  to  sympathize  with 
their  sentimental  and  romantic  admirers.  Under  many  rela- 
tions we  believe  that,  after  the  tenth  century  to  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth,  they  were  far  superior  to  the  present,  though  not 
under  the  relations  of  civilization  properly  so  called.  But 
what  they  are  principally  lauded  for  by  our  sentimentalists 
and  Romanticists  is  precisely  that  in  them  which  was  the 
least  in  accordance  with  Catholicity  and  genuine  civilization ;  for 
it  is  what  proceeded  from  their  barbaric,  not  from  either  their 
Christian  or  their  Grajco-Roman,  elements.  The  revival  of 
Letters  in  the  fifteenth  century  —  that  century  of  wonderful  ac- 
tivity and  enterprise  —  was  a  great  event,  and  its  bearing  oo 
human  culture  has  hardly  been  over-estimated  ;  but  it  came 
in  a  shape  hostile  to  the  Schoolmen,  and  even  to  Catliolicity, 
and  it  revived  to  a  fearful  extent  the  old  Graeco-Roman  gen- 
tilism.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  in  doing  this  it  prepared  the 
way  for  another  revival,  which  this  age  witnesses,  not  less  impor* 
tant,  and  far  more  dangerous  ;  namely,  the  revival  of  barbaric 
gentilism.  The  Humanists  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries  have  produced  the  Romanticists  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  They  seized  upon  the  Graeco-Roman  elements  of 
modern  society,  sought  to  render  them  exclusive,  to  develop 
and  realize  them  independently,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the 
Church,  and,  on  the  other,  of  mediaeval  barbarism,  and  they 
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deprived  them  of  life,  and  brought  forth  a  dead  and  petriGed 
classicism,  as  offensive  to  good  taste  as  to  true  piety, — as  inca- 
pable of  aiding  the  growth  of  a  truly  human  as  of  a  truly 
Christian  life.  The  Romanticists  revoked  at  this  petrified 
classicism,  and,  already  gentilized  by  the  old  Humanists,  had 
DO  alternative  but  to  seek  a  living  literature  in. developing  the 
barbaric  elements  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  realizing  them 
independently  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  elements,  and  also 
of  Catholicity.  This  they  attempted,  and  their  success  would 
be  the  restoration,  not  of  cultivated  and  polished  gentilism, 
but  of  rude,  unpolished,  barbaric  heathenism,  after  the  Teu- 
tonic and  Scandinavian  modes. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  deny  that  the  Schoolmen  were  de- 
fective in  taste.  They  wrote  barbarous  Latin,  and  were  seldom 
good  Greek  scholars  ;  their  humor  was  grotesque  rather  than 
delicate,  and  their  jokes  smacked  of  men  who  live  among 
themselves,  remote  from  the  great  world  ;  their  forms  were 
dry  and  rigid,  and  their  rules  too  narrow  and  too  unelastic  for 
the  play  of  the  free  spirit  and  expansive  genius  of  man.  The 
Humanists,  in  combating  them  and  substituting  the  purer  taste 
and  the  more  symmetrical  and  graceful  forms  of  ancient  art, 
did  a  valuable  service  to  the  cause  of  human  culture  and  re- 
finement. So  the  Romanticists,  in  freeing  us  from  the  fetters 
of  a  dead  classicism,  from  the  narrow  and  pedantic  rules  of 
men  who  servilely  copied  the  exterior  forms,  but  were  inca- 
pable of  producing  in  the  free  and  original  spirit,  of  the  an- 
cient classics,  and  permitting  us  to  move  more  at  our  ease, 
according  to  our  natural  dispositions,  have  served  the  cause 
of  good  literature.  By  their  excavations  of  mediaeval  ro- 
mance from  the  tombs  of  centuries,  and  their  importations 
from  the  old  mystic  East,  they  have  enlarged  our  literary  hori- 
zon and  augmented  our  literary  materials,  for  which  we  cheer- 
fully render  them  all  fitting  acknowledgment.  But  as  the  Hu- 
manists, along  with  their  classicism,  revived  old  gentile  theo- 
ries and  speculations,  by  which  they  ruined  philosophy  and 
shook  the  faith  of  no  small  part  of  Christendom  while  pro- 
fessing to  labor  to  confirm  it,  so  the  Romanticists,  to  the 
extent  of  their  influence,  must  revive  the  old  barbaric  heathen- 
ism, and  tend  to  ruin  literature,  art,  philosophy,  and  through 
them  both  religion  and  civilization.  The  Humanists  gave 
us  heathenism,  but  it  was  cultivated  heathenism,  which,  as 
to  its  forms,  was  repugnant  neither  to  good  taste  nor  to  Chris- 
tianity ;   the   Romanticists,  the  Humanists  of  our  time,  give 
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us  heathenism  to  an  equal  extent,  and  what  is  worse,  rude, 
uncouth,  barharic  heathenism,  with  its  grotesque  images,  its 
gigantic  figures,  its  huge  disproportioned  shapes,  its  hideous 
and  grinning  monsters,  which  no  Christian  art  can  baptize,  do 
power  can  lick  into  a  Christian  shape,  inform  with  a  Chris- 
tian soul,  or  train  to  a  civilized  behaviour.  Do  the  best  pos- 
sible, it  will  always  remain  the  man-bear  of  recent  German 
romance. 

Nothing  would  be  more  amusing,  if  the  matter  were  not 
so  grave,  than  to  see  our  Romanticists  parading  the  old  me- 
diaeval romances,  chronicles,  ballads,  lays,  and  roundelays,  as 
genuine  specimens  of  Christian  literature.  Indeed,  the  irony 
is  too  obvious  to  be  witty.  Even  if  sometimes  the  thought 
and  sentiment  happen  to  be  Christian,  the  form  is  barbarian. 
The  mediaeval  romancers  frequently  profane  Christian  thoughts 
and  expressions,  as  the  old  magicians  profaned  the  Sacred 
Host  in  their  spells  :  but  the  substance  of  their  works  is  always 
derived  from  heathen  sources.  The  Troubadours  of  Prov- 
ence are  moved  by  their  own  corrupt  passions,  and  sing  under 
Arabic,  Moorish,  and  Manicha;an  influences  ;  the  Trouv^res 
of  Normandy,  the  bards  of  Armorica  and  Wales,  the  Minne- 
singers of  Germany,  recite  or  sing,  for  the  most  part,  the 
old  barbaric  and  heathen  memories  and  superstitions  of  their 
respective  nations,  which  long  survived,  and  are  not  even  yet 
wholly  extinct,  in  the  heart  of  the  old  Celtic,  Scandinavian, 
and  Teutonic  families.  To  call  the  mediaeval  literature  pro- 
ceeding from  these  sources  Christian  is  only  to  prove  how 
far  we  have  lost,  or  never  received,  the  true  conception  of 
Christianity.  In  admiring  such  a  literature,  we  give  no  evi- 
dence of  a  return  towards  Catholicity  ;  we  only  show  that  we 
are  doing  our  best  to  return  to  the  state  of  the  barbaric  na- 
tions before  the  Church  had  commenced  the  work  of  their 
conversion,  and  are  trying  to  satisfy  our  souls  with  mere  vaga- 
ries, or  to  enrich  ourselves  with  the  debris  of  old  barbaric 
nationalities,  idolatries,  and  superstitions. 

As  to  the  Middle  Ages  themselves,  we  conclude,  with  an 
Italian  writer,  that  *'  they  are  admirable  for  their  Christian 
genius,  and  the  nations  then,  so  far  as  they  were  animated  by 
the  Catholic  idea,  undoubtedly  far  surpassed  the  most  culti- 
vated people  of  gentile  antiquity  ;  but  except  that  which  tbev 
derived,  in  effect,  from  religion,  we  know  not  what  there  is 
in  their  annals  to  be  admired,  and  the  modem  encomiasts  of 
feudalism,  chivalry,  Gothic  architecture,  &c.,  appear  to  us  lit- 
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tie  reasonable  and  very  dull."  In  all  those  lofty  qualities  of  the 
civilized  man,  m  themselves  indifferent  to  vice  or  virtue,  the 
man  of  mediaeval  history  appears  to  us  far  inferior  to  the  man 
of  Greek  and  Roman  antiquity.  Compared  with  the  latter,  he 
seems  to  us  a  mere  dwarf,  stunted  and  warped  in  his  growth 
by  a  one-sided  and  incomplete  culture.  We  find  in  the  me- 
dia3val  man,  the  moment  he  steps  out  of  religion,  very  little 
of  that  simplicity,  naturalness,  repose,  sustained  courage,  pru- 
dent energy,  sedate  strength,  greatness  of  soul,  constancy  of 
will,  firmness  of  resolution,  or  force  of  character,  which  so 
strikes  and  charms  us  in  the  men  of  classic  antiquity.  There 
is,  as  Gioberti  —  a  writer  whom  we  like  for  some  things,  and 
dislike  for  many  —  has  well  suggested,  a  considerable  distance 
between  the  men  of  Plutarch  and  Livy,  and  the  romantic 
heroes  and  lion-hearted  warriors  of  Boiardo  and  Ariosto, 
with  their  mad  adventures  and  their  silly  love-makings. 

The  causes  of  this  inferiority  of  the  mediaeval  man,  and  per- 
haps equally  of  the  man  of  our  times,  we  have  no  space  to 
consider  now  at  length.  The  remote  cause  of  it  lies,  no  doubt, 
in  the  depravity  of  human  nature,  in  consequence  of  which 
men  will  do  a  thousand  times  more  to  improve  themselves  and 
society  for  the  sake  of  self,  or  of  worldly  or  human  great- 
ness, than  they  will  for  the  sake  of  God,  or  at  the  command 
of  duty.  Hence,  in  a  certain  sense,  all  those  religions  which 
are  the  most  consonant  to  corrupt  human  nature,  and  give  the 
largest  scope  to  selfish  and  worldly  motives,  will  always,  for 
a  time  at  least,  be  more  favorable  to  the  growth  of  the  quali- 
ties we  have  named  than  Christianity  itself.  Hence  we 
should  look  for  more  striking  manifestations  of  them  under 
paganism,  Mahometanism,  Protestantism,  or  modern  Radi- 
calism, than  under  Catholicity  ;  for  these  impose  fewer  re- 
straints on  our  motives  of  action.  Christianity,  if  there  is 
any  truth  in  what  we  have  said  in  the  course  of  this  article, 
demands,  along  with  her  supernatural  virtues,  the  highest  hu- 
man excellence,  because  she  demands  for  her  permanent  home 
in  a  nation,  and  her  free  and  regular  action  on  the  mass  of  the 
people,  the  highest  and  truest  civilization.  But  she  cannot 
encourage  the  cultivation  of  human  greatness  for  the  sake  of 
self,  society,  or  the  world  ;  for  though  she  recognizes  and 
uses  these  as  means,  she  will  never  suffer  them  to  be  sought 
as  ends.  Here  is  her  glory,  her  strength,  and  at  the  same 
time  her  weakness.  Paganism  could  suffer  us  to  cultivate  and 
perfect  our  natures  for  their  own  sake,  and  permit  us  to  pro- 
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pose  human  greatness  as  our  end.  Protestantism  virtually,  if 
not  avowedly,  does  the  same.  The  Church  not  only  tolerates, 
but  seeks,  the  improvement  of  society,  its  progress  and  per* 
fectlon,  yet  only  for  the  sake  of  the  purposes  of  our  present 
existence,  and  as  facilitating  the  operation  of  the  means  of 
securing  eternal  life.  Radicalism  or  Socialism  disdains  to 
look  so  high  or  so  far,  and  is  content  to  propose  the  prcf* 
ress  and  perfection  of  society  for  its  own  sake.  As  the 
motives  paganism.  Protestantism,  and  Radicalism  propose  or 
tolerate  are  those  which  are  the  most  agreeable  to  fallen  na- 
ture, we  can  easily  understand  that,  for  a  time,  their  adherents 
should  be  more  remarkable  for  the  qualities  we  have  pointed 
out  than  the  great  body  of  Catholics,  who  can  cultivate  them 
only  from  purer,  loftier,  and  more  distant  motives,  therefore 
motives  less  powerful  for  a  depraved  will  and  a  corrupt  con- 
cupiscence. Here,  undoubtedly,  is  the  real  cause  of  the  in- 
feriority of  the  modern  to  the  ancient  man,  —  an  inferiority 
which  results  from  his  actual  moral  and  religious  superiority. 

Though  the  remote  cause  is  in  the  corruption  of  human 
nature,  and  the  fact  that  paganism  imposed  less  restraint  oo 
its  operations  than  Catholicity,  the  proximate  cause  of  tUs 
inferiority  is  in  the  schism  which  has  always  existed,  since 
the  institution  of  the  Church,  between  the  secular  and  the 
spiritual  elements  of  society.  The  secular  element  has  never 
been  brought  into  harmony  with  the  spiritual.  The  Church 
could  not  do  it  at  Grst,  because  the  state  was  pagan,  and  pef 
secuted  her  ;  and  it  took  her  full  three  hundred  years  to  coo- 
vert  it.  But  she  had  no  sooner  converted  it,  than  the  barba- 
rians began  their  invasion,  and  she  had  to  commence  her 
struggle  against  barbarism,  which,  in  part,  still  continues. 
She  has  never  been  able  to  baptize  secular  life,  and  to  institute 
a  culture  as  perfect  for  it  as  that  which  she  has  always  sus- 
tained is  for  the  religious  life.  The  secular  order  has  there- 
fore, from  the  first,  remained  outside  of  Christianity,  and  the 
secular  mind  has  never  been  informed  with  the  Christian  spirit* 
The  spirit  of  all  secular  art,  secular  literature,  secular  sci- 
ence, even  when  cultivated  by  Catholics,  is  and  always  has 
been,  from  Nero  to  Mazzini,  unchristian.  This  is  obvious  to 
every  one.  Whenever  we  leave  the  religious  order,  escape  its 
external  control,  and  abandon  ourselves  instinctively  to  secu- 
lar pursuits,  or  in  any  degree  yield  to  the  spirit  of  the  secular 
order,  however  pure  our  intentions  in  the  outset,  however  firm 
our  faith,  sincere  and  earnest  our  attachment  to  our  religioDi 
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we  are  imperceptibly  borne  away  in  a  direction  hostile  to  Chris- 
tianity, and,  ere  we  suspect  danger,  are  sunk  in  the  quicksands 
of  vice  or  dashed  against  the  rocks  of  heresy  or  infidelity.  We 
have  a  striking  proof  of  this  in  Laniennais,  another  in  Pa- 
dre Ventura,  and  still  another,  we  fear,  in  Gioberti,  —  three  of 
the  greatest,  and,  in  various  ways,  most  extraordinary  men  of 
our  times.  All  three  set  out  sincere,  earnest,  and  enlightened 
Catholic  priests,  with  rare  philosophical  genius  and  attainments, 
and  rarer  knowledge  of  the  spirit  and  tendencies  of  the  age, 
Lamennais  has  fallen  to  the  lowest  depths  ;  Ventura  has,  by 
his  recent  conduct  at  Rome,  outraged  the  feelings  of  the  whole 
Catholic  world  ;  and  Gioberti,  as  his  case  now  stands,  or  as  it 
is  known  to  us,  we  must  regard  as  having  betrayed  his  religion 
and  forfeited  all  his  claims  upon  sincere  Catholics.  What  can 
more  clearly  prove  that  the  secular  order  remains  even  to  this 
day  unbaptized,  and  that  whoever  follows  its  spirit  is  sure  to 
find  himself  on  the  side  against  the  religion  of  God  ? 

Our  modern  literature  is  all  full  of  this  schism  between  the 
two  orders,  and  the  secret  of  most  of  the  movements  of  our 
times  is  the  effort  to  heal  it.  From  Pusey  to  Parker,  Ventura 
to  Proudhon,  the  Hegelians  to  the  Fourier ists  and  Icarians,  the 
harmony  of  the  two  orders  is  the  secret,  in  general  the  avowed, 
object.  But,  unhappily,  nearly  all  efforts  not  only  fail,  but 
tend  to  widen  the  breach  ;  because  they  are  efforts  to  heal  the 
schism  by  harmonizing  the  spiritual  with  the  secular,  instead  of 
the  secular  with  the  spiritual.  Here  is  the  grand  difficulty. 
As  friends  of  religion,  we  are  obliged  to  hold  on,  in  most  coun- 
tries, to  things  as  they  are,  —  to  desist  from  efforts  to  effect  such 
educational  improvements  and  social  ameliorations  as  are  good 
in  themselves,  such  as  are  really  needed,  and  such  as  we  are 
most  anxious  to  effect, — because  we  cannot,  in  the  present  state 
of  the  world,  make  a  single  move  in  their  behalf,  without  throw- 
ing the  power  into  the  hands  of  the  men  who  would  subject  the 
spiritual  order  to  the  secular,  destroy  the  whole  influence  of 
religion,  and  with  it  the  very  conditions  of  civilization.  The 
certain  evil  that  would  follow  would  infinitely  outweigh  the 
good  we  could  effect.  If  any  one  doubts  it,  he  has  but  to 
meditate  on  the  exile  of  the  Holy  Father  at  Gaeta,  and  con- 
sider what  during  the  last  year  has  taken  place  at  Rome.  The 
Holy  Father  attempted  wise  and  judicious  reforms  in  his  states, 
and,  in  consequence,  was  driven  from  his  throne,  not  by  the 
men  opposed  to  them,  but  by  the  very  men  who  clamored  for 
them,  who  feasted  him  a  whole  year  for  them,  and  in  whose 
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favor  they  were  more  especially  effected.  The  very  attempt 
on  his  part  to  ameliorate  the  temporal  order  drove  him  into 
exile,  and  gave  up  his  dominions  to  as  miserable  a  set  of  infidel 
vagabonds,  as  cowardly  a  set  of  miscreants,  as  the  sweepings 
of  all  Italy  could  furnish.  If  the  men  who  so  clamor  for  reform, 
and  so  strenuously  urge  the  amelioration  of  the  secular  order, 
would  lay  aside  their  hostility  to  religion,  and  consent  to  work 
with  the  Church,  under  her  spiritual  guidance,  she  would  sood, 
through  them,  effect  all  needed  ameliorations,  establish  a  true 
system  of  secular  culture,  effect  a  new  civilization,  which  would 
give  us  tempered  together  in  one,  as  Gioberti  demands,  the 
full-grown  Christian  and  the  full-grown  man,  as  much  superior 
to  the  ancient  Graeco-Roman  civilization  as  the  morals  of  Chris- 
tianity are  superior  to  those  of  paganism.  But  the  thing  is  not 
possible  so  long  as  they  are  able,  and  continue,  to  keep  the 
secular  order  armed  to  the  teeth  against  her.  But  as  human 
depravity  will  last  as  long  as  the  world  stands,  the  schism  be- 
tween the  two  orders  will  probably  never  be  entirely  healed, 
and  the  glorious  resuhs  for  civilization,  so  easy  to  effect  if  men 
were  only  reasonable,  or  not  madmen  or  fools,  will  probably 
remain  for  ever  without  being  fully  attained.  All  we  can  do  is 
to  be  faithful  to  the  spiritual  order,  and  to  labor  diligently  to 
realize  them  as  far  as  possible,  —  not  for  the  sake  of  the  tem- 
poral good  10  be  secured,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  purposes  of 
our  present  existence,  and  the  free  and  unimpeded  action  of  the 
Church  in  preparing  men  for  eternal  life. 

Our  Unitarian  friend  will  find,  if  he  meditates  what  we  have 
written,  his  article  answered  as  far  as  answer  it  needed.  We 
have  not  followed  him  step  by  step,  nor  was  it  necessary  ;  we 
suppose  him  capable  of  applying  principles,  when  they  are  fur- 
nished to  his  hand,  without  our  applying  them  for  him.  He 
will  see  that  we  rely  no  more  than  he  does  on  poetry  and 
romance  as  evidence  of  the  truth  of  religion.  To  some  minds 
tliey  may  be  occasions  of  conversion,  and  they  were  in  some 
respects  so  in  our  own  case,  dry  logic-grinder  as  many  peopk 
suppose  us  to  be,  for  they  removed  certain  obstructions  there 
were  to  the  operation  of  the  grace  of  God  on  our  heart ;  but 
causes  or  grounds  of  conviction  they  never  were,  and  never  cm 
be.  Christian  art  has  its  uses,  and  important  uses  they  are,  too. 
Persons  of  a  certain  temper  may  be  led  by  it  to  reflect  on  the 
claims  of  the  Church,  or  it  may  soften  their  feelings  and  sub- 
due for  the  moment  their  prejudices,  and  prepare  them  to  listen 
to  her  claims.  So  far,  it  contributes,  and  legitimately,  to  conver- 
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sions  ;  but  as  an  argument  addressed  to  the  reason,  or  as  a  mo- 
tive of  credibility,  it  is  of  no  value,  for  it  may  well  be  question- 
ed if  Christian  art,  as  pure  art,  has  ever  surpassed,  or  even 
equalled,  pagan  art. 

We  recognize  no  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages  ;  but  the 
Church  in  the  Middle  Ages,  as  in  all  ages,  our  Unitarian 
friend  will  see,  we  hold  to  be  irreproachable,  not,  indeed,  be- 
cause we  are  a  great  admirer  of  those  ages  themselves,  nor 
because  we  believe  they  were  themselves  irreproachable,  but 
because  what  there  was  in  them  objectionable  proceeded  from 
causes  independent  of  the  Church  and  hostile  to  her,  which 
she  had  no  power  to  control,  and  could  remove  only  in  pro- 
portion as  she  could  induce  men  to  become  voluntarily  her  sub- 
jects. There  were,  doubtless,  things  which  she  did  then  that 
she  would  not  do  now  ;  for  the  circumstances  now  are  different, 
and  do  not  demand,  might  not  even  justify,  them.  She  is  in 
the  world  to  bless  it ;  and  while  her  doctrines  and  principles 
remain  eternally  unvaried  and  invariable,  she  applies  them  with 
perfect  freedom  to  the  circumstances  of  time  and  place.  She 
never  permits  herself  to  become  the  slave  of  routine  or  of  stereo- 
typed modes  of  exterior  action.  When  society  is  in  an  excep- 
tional state,  she  deals  with  it  accordingly.  When  it  throws  upon 
her  the  burden  of  providing  for  the  poor,  she  does  it  in  the  best 
manner  existing  circumstances  allow.  We  rejoice  when  we 
read  that  seventeen  thousand  poor  were  fed  in  one  day  at  Clu- 
ny,  and  we  see  in  the  fact  her  maternal  solicitude  and  fore- 
thought for  even  the  temporal  subsistence  of  her  children  ;  but 
we  see  no  evidence  in  it  of  the  perfection  of  the  secular  order 
of  the  time,  and  no  reason  for  wishing  to  perpetuate  a  state  of 
society  that  leaves  such  a  number  of  poor  daily  to  be  fed  at  a 
single  monastery.  Many  of  the  institutions  which  the  Church 
founded  and  cherished  in  the  Middle  Ages  have  passed  away, 
or  must  pass  away,  with  the  social  changes  which  are  constant- 
ly taking  place  ;  but  this  is  no  cause  of  reproach  to  her,  or  of 
alarm  to  us.  Others,  better  adapted  to  the  altered  circum- 
stances of  new  ages,  she  will  institute  in  their  place,  and  gain 
the  same  ends  by  other  means.  And  thus  it  is,  that,  while  we 
adhere  to  the  Church  in  all  times,  and  because  we  do  so,  we 
are  free  to  condemn  barbarism  wherever  we  find  it,  and  to 
labor  with  all  our  zeal  and  ability  for  an  advanced,  and,  if 
possible,  an  ever-advancing,  civilization. 
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Art.  IV.  —  Spirit  Sculpture;  or  the  Year  before  ConRmuh 
tion.  By  Enna  Duval.  Philadelphia  :  James  FuUer- 
lon.     1849.     24mo.     pp.  166. 

Our  readers  will  perhaps  remember,  that,  some  time  since, 
we  expressed  our  decided  disapprobation  of  the  greater  part  of 
modern  novels,  and  especially  of  a  certain  class  of  so-called 
Catholic  novels,  with  which,  for  a  moment,  it  seemed  that  our 
community  was  to  be  inundated.     Our  censures  were  far  from 
being  received  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  offered  ;  and  we 
were  charged  with  being  invidious,  one-sided,  bigoted,  and  ultra> 
Catholic,  —  though  what  ultra- Catholic  means,  or  what  sort  of 
an  animal  it  is,  we  are  sure,  is  more  than  we  know.     The 
Catholic  authors  censured  appear  to  have  taken  it  for  granted 
that  we  intended  to  condemn  all  works  which  make  use  of  6c- 
tion  as  a  medium  of  amusement  or  instruction ;  and  one  gentle- 
man, who  had  written  the  longest  and  heaviest,  if  not  the  best, 
novel  of  the  class  specially  disapproved,  opened  a  6re  upoo 
us  in  the  newspapers,  applied  to  us  sundry  uncouth  epithets, 
and  proved  to  his  own  satisfaction,  we  presume,  that  we  were 
certainly  erroneous,  if  not,  indeed,  heretical  ;  for  Nathan  the 
Prophet  used  allegory,  and  our  Lord  himself  spake  in  parables! 
It  is  true,  we  limited  our  censures  to  a  special  class  of  works ; 
it  is  true,  also,  that,  while  we  censured  that  class,  we  praised 
another  class,  in  which  fiction  is  employed  with  great  effect  as 
a  medium  both  of  instruction  and  amusement  ;  but  that  counted 
for  nothing,  for  readers  who  are  one-sided,  and  averse  to  "nice 
distinctions,"  are  pretty  sure  to  suppose  that  authors  must  be 
as  narrow  and  undiscriminating  as  themselves. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  set  the  public  right,  when  once  it  has 
got  a  wrong  notion  concerning  your  views  into  its  head.  It  is 
infallible,  and  if  there  has  been  a  blunder,  it  is,  of  course, 
yours,  not  its.  If  you  finally  get  it  to  take  in  your  real  mean* 
ing,  and  to  understand  you  correctly,  it  never  conceives  that  it 
had  misunderstood  you,  but  quietly  assumes  that  you  have 
changed  your  views,  and  abandoned  your  former  notions.  Nev- 
ertheless, on  this  subject  of  Catholic  novels,  we  shall  try  once 
more  to  place  ourselves  before  our  own  public  in  the  light  in 
which  we  choose  to  stand,  and  that,  too,  without  abandoniif 
the  ground  we  have  heretofore  assumed. 

This  is  a  reading  age,  and  reading  of  some  sort  Catholics,  as 
well  as  others,  must  and  will  have.     It  is  idle  to  suppose  that 
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we  can  satisfy  the  reading  propensity  with  polemical  or  ascetic 
theology.  This  may  be  an  evil,  but  it  is  one  we  cannot  re- 
move. Perfection  in  human  affairs  is  not  to  be  expected  ;  and 
the  greatest  fool  going  is  he  who  imagines  himself  able  to  mend 
all  things,  and  who  will  tolerate  no  imperfection.  We  must  do 
what  we  can,  not  always  what  we  would.  Religious  are  always 
a  small  minority,  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  ;  the  great 
majority  are  and  will  be  seculars,  with  secular  habits,  secular 
tastes,  and  secular  pursuits.  Our  chief  attention  is  due  to  these, 
and  our  principal  study  must  be  to  enable  them  to  live  secular 
lives  without  forgetting  God,  or  coming  short  of  salvation  ;  that 
is,  to  save  men  in  the  world,  without  compelling  them  to  retire 
from  the  world.  The  religious  state  is  far  higher  than  the  sec- 
ular, and  blessed  are  they  who  are  called  to  it  ;  but  the  secular 
is  not  unlawful,  and  salvation  is  attainable  without  forsaking  it, 
and  becoming  monks,  friars,  nuns,  or  sisters. 

A  slight  glance  at  our  Catholic  literature  —  we  mean  that 
which  is  accessible  to  the  mere  English  student — is  sufficient  to 
satisfy  us  that  we  have  very  little  literature  adapted  to  seculars, 
to  the  great  body  of  the  laity  living  in  the  world  and  taking  part 
in  its  affairs.  The  religious  are  amply  provided  for.  Our  as* 
cetic  literature  is  rich,  varied,  and  extensive.  We  have  admira- 
ble manuals  of  devotion  for  all  ages  and  classes,  and  suitable 
to  all  stages  and  modes  of  the  spiritual  life  ;  we  have,  too,  an 
abundance  of  theological  works,  speculative  and  practical,  dog- 
matical and  polemical ;  but  we  have  no  secular  literature  in 
English.  The  monastery  is  richly  endowed  ;  our  secular  life 
has  nothing  but  the  crumbs  that  fall  from  its  table,  or  the  soup 
dealt  out  at  its  gate.  Secular  literature,  whether  its  authors 
are  Catholics  or  Protestants,  breathes,  for  the  most  part,  an  un- 
christian spirit,  and  is  dangerous  to  Christian  truth  and  Chris- 
tian piety.  Here  is  the  literary  defect  we  have  wished  on  vari- 
ous occasions  to  point  out,  and  which  we  wish  oifr  authors  to 
undertake  to  remedy. 

The  novels  we  censured  were  intended  to  remedy  this  defect, 
—  to  supply  seculars  with  amusing,  interesting,  and  instructive 
reading,  which  should  keep  their  minds  free  from  error,  their 
hearts  protected  from  impure  influences,  and  both  in  a  healthy 
state,  alike  compatible  with  religious  duties  and  worldly  avoca- 
tions. So  far  as  the  intention  of  their  authors  was  concerned, 
they  were  admirable  ;  but  in  execution  they  were  failures,  be- 
cause they  were  marked  by  the  schism  between  the  spiritual 
order  and  the  secular,  which  characterizes  all  modern  so.ciety. 
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On  their  religious  side  they  smelt  of  the  schools  or  the  convent; 
on  their  secular  side,  of  unregenerate  human  nature  ;  and  could 
as  well  have  been  written  by  pagans,  Protestants,  or  unbelief- 
ers,  as  by  Catholics.  They  lacked  unity,  failed  to  temper  the 
two  orders  together,  to  blend  them  in  one,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  baptize  the  secular,  to  infuse  into  it  the  Catholic  spirit,  and 
yet  suffer  it  to  remain  secular. 

Christianity  undoubtedly  enjoins  self-denial,  detachment 
from  society,  and  contempt  of  the  world  ;  but  morally,  not 
physically.  She  recognizes  and  preserves  these  as  physical 
facts,  and  the  denial  enjoined  is  simply  their  moral  destruction 
as  motives  or  ends  of  human  activity.  Physically  considered, 
they  are  indispensable.  Without  the  world,  there  were  no 
society  ;  without  society,  no  self ;  and  without  self,  no  subject 
of  the  Christian  law.  Hence  Christianity  suffers  us  to  do  no 
injury  to  self,  to  society,  or  to  the  world,  but,  in  fact,  com- 
mands us  always  and  everywhere  to  seek  their  true  interest, 
their  greatest  good,  —  only  as  means,  not  as  ends.  The  cul- 
tivation and  perfection  of  our  nature,  so  dwelt  upon  by  the 
Goethean  school,  Christianity  cannot,  in  the  sense  of  that 
school,  tolerate,  —  that  is,  for  the  sake  of  our  nature  itself; 
but  as  the  means  of  comprehending  and  successfully  discharg- 
ing the  duties  which  devolve  on  our  state  in  life,  she  makes 
them  morally  obligatory  on  each  one  of  us  to  the  full  extent  of 
our  ability  and  opportunity.  The  amelioration  and  perfection 
of  society  as  an  end,  or  for  the  sake  of  society  itself,  Cbris- 
tinnity  forbids,  and  therefore  forbids  us  to  sympathize  with 
modern  Socialists  ;  but  as  a  means  of  enabling  all  to  fulfil  the 
great  purpose  of  their  present  existence,  or  to  provide  for  the 
iVec  and  regular  operation  of  the  means  of  securing  eternal  life, 
the  ultimate  destiny  of  man,  she  enjoins  them,  and  in  no  degree 
permits  us  to  neglect  them.  She  certainly  bids  us  remember 
always  the  end  for  which  we  have  been  made,  and  declares 
every  act  sinful,  or  at  least  destitute  of  virtue,  that  is  not 
referred  to  God  as  its  ultimate  end,  and  therefore  recognizes 
no  duties  but  duties  to  God  ;  yet  she  makes  these  duties  in 
almost  every  case  payable  to  our  neighbour,  so  that,  while  their 
glory  redounds  to  God,  their  benefit  inures  solely  to  man  and 
society. 

The  principle  here  involved  is  universal  in  its  application. 
In  no  case  does  our  religion  require  ontological  or  physical  de- 
struction. Our  ascetic  writers,  indeed,  tell  us  of  the  necessity 
of  self-denial,  self-crucifixion,  self-annihilation ;  but  their  sense 
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is  always  moral.  What  is  physical  or  ontological  is  the  work 
of  the  Creator,  and  all  his  works  are  good,  very  good.  Phys- 
ically considered,  man's  nature  has  not  been  essentially  altered 
by  the  Fall,  and  is  good  now  as  well  as  when  it  came  from  the 
hands  of  the  Creator.  We  have  not  a  single  appetite,  passion, 
or  faculty,  which,  in  its  being  or  essential  nature,  —  not  in  its 
exercise  or  manifestation,  —  did  not  belong,  and  which  would 
not  be  necessary,  to  us  as  human  beings  in  a  state  of  innocence. 
We  did  not  lose  our  nature,  we  did  not  acquire  another  nature, 
by  the  Fall.  By  the  Fall  we  lost  the  supernatural  grace  and 
endowments  we  before  had,  by  which  our  nature  was  main- 
tained in  its  integrity  and  we  were  established  in  justice,  and 
in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  which  our  nature  became  turned 
away  from  God,  so  that  we  are  now  naturally  averse  to  him,  and 
need  to  be  converted,  that  is,  turned  towards  him  ;  but,  onto- 
logically  considered,  taken  as  pure  nature,  our  nature  remained 
essentially  what  it  had  always  been,  and  remains  so  still,  even 
after  conversion  or  regeneration.  Take,  for  instance,  the  ap- 
petite for  food.  This  appetite  belongs  to  us  in  a  state  of  inno- 
cence precisely  as  much  as  in  a  state  of  sin.  *  Its  satisfaction, 
that  is,  the  partaking  of  food,  must,  then,  be  a  legitimate  act ; 
and  it  would,  as  we  all  know,  be  a  sin  to  starve  ourselves  to 
death.  The  same  is  to  be  said  of  all  our  natural  appetites. 
The  crucifixion  religion  enjoins  as  a  duty  —  we  speak  not 
now  of  voluntary  penances  and  mortifications  —  is  a  moral 
crucifixion.  It  forbids  us  to  take  food  for  the  sake  of  the  sen- 
sual gratification  it  affords.  It  requires  us  to  eat  for  the  sake 
of  preserving  our  life  and  health,  and  requires  us  to  preserve  our 
life  and  health,  not  for  their  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  God. 
But  in  eating  and  drinking  for  the  end  here  proposed,  and  as 
far  as  requisite  to  this  end,  we  experience  as  much  sensual  de- 
light as  they  do  who  eat  and  drink  for  the  sake  of  that  delight 
itself,  and  perhaps  more  too.  Hence  our  Lord  says,  "  Seek 
first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  justice,  and  all  these  things 
shall  be  added  to  you  "  ;  hence  he  promises  that  they  who  lose 
their  life  for  his  sake  shall  find  it,  and  they  who  forsake  all  for 
him  shall  be  rewarded  a  hundred-fold  even  in  this  life. 

Since,  then,  the  self-denial  or  self-annihilation  is  moral,  not 
physical,  the  destruction  of  nature,  and  therefore  of  the  secular 
order  which  Christianity  enjoins,  is  their  destruction  simply  as 
ends  or  motives  of  our  activity,  and  therefore  a  destruction 
perfectly  compatible  with  their  physical  existence  and  prosper- 
ity.   In  the  conversion  of  the  individual,  grace  does  not  destroy 
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or  supersede  nature  ;  it  retains  and  elevates  or  supernaturalizes 
it,  by  infusing  into  it  a  higher  principle,  and  enabling  it  to  act 
to  a  higher  end,  as  is  inferable  from  the  well-known  fact  that 
Christianity  does  not  abrogate  the  law  of  nature,  but  confirms 
it,  and  makes  it  an  integral  part  of  her  own  law.  The  fault  of 
nature,  aside  from  its  inadequacy  to  the  supernatural  end  to 
which  we  are  destined,  is,  that,  when  left  to  itself,  to  act  with- 
out grace,  it  acts  to  a  subordinate  and  selfish  end,  and  by  so 
acting  carries  us  away  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  required 
by  religion.  Because  this  is  so  with  nature,  it  is  so  with  the 
secular  order.  What  is  wanting,  then,  is  not  the  destruction  of 
the  secular,  but  the  change  of  the  direction  of  its  activity  ;  so 
that,  though  it  remains,  as  it  always  must,  below  the  spiritual,  its 
heart  shall  always  beat  in  unison  with  it,  and  conspire  to  the 
same  ultimate  end. 

What  we  are  here  to  labor  for  is  to  conform  the  secular  to 
the  spiritual,  so  that  we  may  retain  it  in  its  natural  sphere,  and 
remain  seculars,  without  ceasing  to  be  good  Christians,  devout 
Catholics,  —  not,  indeed,  by  virtue  of  the  secular,  but  of  the 
spiritual  which  transforms  it,  as  in  conversion  our  nature  itself 
is  transformed  by  grace,  so  that  our  proper  acts  have  a  super- 
natural character  and  worth.  If  we  overlook  or  deny  this,  we, 
on  the  one  hand,  run  into  infidelity  or  license,  or,  on  the  other, 
assert  that  the  monastic  life  or  its  equivalent  is  the  only  normal 
Christian  life,  and  that  we  can  lawfully  be  seculars  only  by  dis- 
pensation. Religious  who  withdraw  from  the  world  do  so,  not 
because  it  is  unlawful  to  remain  in  the  world,  or  because  they 
could  not  have  remained  in  the  world  without  a  dispensation, — 
not  because  salvation  is  not  attainable  without  entering  religion, 
—  but  because  they  have  a  vocation  to  do  more  than  is  enjoined, 
to  fulfil  the  Counsels  as  well  as  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  and 
to  labor,  not  only  to  inherit  eternal  life,  but  also  for  perfectioD. 
They  voluntarily  assume  obligations  beyond  the  precepts  of  the 
law,  and  bind  themselves  to  penances  and  mortifications  which 
exceed  what  the  law  exacts,  and  thus  place  themselves  in  a 
state  above  that  in  which  we  are  who  have  taken  upon  our- 
selves no  obligations  but  those  which  the  law  imposes.  They 
are,  no  doubt,  highly  privileged  ;  but  to  require  all  to  be  like 
them,  or  to  treat  us  poor  seculars  with  food  prepared  only  for 
them,  is  only  converting  in  effect  the  Evangelical  Counsels  into 
precepts,  and  making  tlie  road  to  heaven  narrower  and  more 
diflicult  than  our  Lord  himself  has  made  it.  Tt  would  be  not 
baptizing  the  secular  order,  and,  by  infusing  into  it  the  Christian 
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spirit,  Christianizing  it,  but  disowning  it  altogether,  and  keeping 
it  always  outside  of  Christianity,  and  therefore  hostile  to  it. 

Undoubtedly,  the  Christian  should  always  and  everywhere 
aspire  to  the  highest ;  and  he  may  well  fear,  if  he  only  aims  to 
get  into  heaven  by  the  skin  of  his  teeth,  that  he  will  not  get 
in  at  all.  Undoubtedly,  exhortations  and  admonitions  to  aspire 
to  the  highest  sanctity  should  be  addressed  to  all  men,  to  sec- 
ulars as  well  as  to  religious,  in  such  form  and  manner  as  the 
pastor  and  the  spiritual  director  judge  best  ;  but  we  must  deal 
wiih  the  world  as  we  find  it,  and  consult  the  practicable  as  well 
as  the  desirable.  By  exacting  too  much,  we  may  get  nothing. 
The  bow  over-bent  is  sure  to  break.  If  we  furnish  to  seculars 
only  the  spiritual  food  appropriate  to  religious,  we  shall  leave 
them  to  die  of  inanition  ;  for  that  food  the  state  of  their  stom- 
achs will  not  bear.  By  insisting  on  a  monastic  discipline  for 
seculars,  we  make  them  rebel  against  all  spiritual  discipline, 
and  leave  them  to  the  operations  of  unbaptized  nature.  Refus- 
ing to  accept  the  secular  in  a  subordinate  and  subservient 
sphere,  we  force  it,  as  the  condition  of  its  existence,  to  as- 
sert its  independence,  and  to  aspire  to  supremacy.  We  thus 
widen  the  schism  between  the  spiritual  order  and  the  secular, 
which,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  foregoing  article,  is  the  great  evil 
ot  all  modern  society. 

The  secular  order,  in  its  subordinate  and  subservient  sphere, 
exists  by  divine  right ;  and  within  that  sphere  we  have  no  more 
right  to  labor  to  destroy  it,  than  we  have  to  labor  to  destroy 
the  spiritual  order  itself.  We  have,  on  the  other  hand,  no  right 
to  assert  its  independence  and  supremacy.  It  has  the  right  to 
exist  as  a  servant,  no  right  to  exist  as  a  master.  Here  are  the 
two  truths  which  it  is  always  necessary  to  keep  in  view.  The 
recognition  of  the  spiritual  alone  leads,  in  effect,  to  the  same 
result  as  the  recognition  of  the  secular  alone  ;  for  the  secular 
will  always,  in  spite  of  us,  remain  and  assert  itself;  and  when  not 
subject  to  law,  it  will  assert  itself  without  law,  or,  if  need  be, 
against  law.  The  only  way  to  escape  infidelity  or  licentious- 
ness is,  not  to  demand  exclusive  spirituality  of  the  mass  of  man- 
kind, but  to  accept  within  its  sphere  the  secular,  and,  by  Chris- 
tianizing, render  it  not  only  innocuous,  but  even  serviceable  to 
religion.  We  utter  nothing  new  here,  and,  indeed,  only  advo- 
cate what  a  class  of  writers  we  have  for  years  warred  against 
really  have  in  their  minds,  if  they  did  but  understand  themselves. 
The  only  difference  between  them  and  us  is,  that  they  secular- 
ize the  spiritual,  while  we  would  spiritualize  the  secular  ;  or 
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rather,  they  seek  a  sort  of  alliance  or  comprombe  between 
the  two  orders,  while  we  allow  no  compromise,  and  seek 
to  temper  together  the  two  orders  in  the  unity  of  life,  as  soul 
and  body  are  united  in  one  living  man.  They  would  bring 
religion  down  to  the  secular,  and  take  from  the  integrity  of 
the  spiritual,  subtract  from  its  sublimity  and  universality, 
while  we  would  leave,  as  in  duty  bound,  the  spiritual  in  its  in- 
tegrity, its  sublimity,  and  its  universality,  and  simply  conform 
the  secular  to  it  without  destroying  it.  It  is  not  that  we  would 
have  less  of  the  secular  than  they,  but  we  would  have  it 
under  more  orthodox  and  Christian  conditions. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  instruments  of  bringing  about  the 
unity  we  contend  for  is  literature,  and  in  this  we  agree  per- 
fectly with  the  authors  of  the  Catholic  novels  we  have  cen- 
sured. We  censured  them  because  they  did  not  furnish  the  kind 
of  literature  we  needed.  On  one  side  they  give  us  religion,  but 
religion  that  excludes  the  secular  order  ;  on  the  other  side, 
they  give  us  the  secular  order  independent  of  religion.  Their 
religion  is  for  religious,  their  secularity  for  the  infidel  and 
licentious  ;  and  instead  of  tempering  the  two  orders  together 
by  infusing  the  spiritual  into  the  secular,  they  only  alternately 
sacrifice  one  order  to  the  other,  now  the  secular  to  the  spirit- 
ual, and  now  the  spiritual  to  the  secular.  Here  is  their  defect, 
a  defect  which  proceeds,  not  from  the  intention  of  their  authors, 
but  from  the  duality  which  introduces  antagonism  into  their  own 
life,  —  from  the  schism  which,  unsuspected  by  them,  runs 
through  their  own  interior  moral  and  intellectual  world,  sunder^ 
ing  the  two  orders,  and  maintaining  them  in  perpetual  hostility 
one  to  the  other.  What  we  want  is  a  literature  which  is  the 
exponent  of  the  harmony  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  two  or- 
ders, which  is  adapted  to  the  secular  in  its  subordinate  and  sub- 
servient sphere,  and  which,  without  any  formal  dogmatizing  or 
express  ascetic  dissertations,  exhortations,  or  admonitions,  shall 
excite  the  secular  only  under  the  authority  of  religion,  and 
move  it  only  in  directions  that  religion  approves,  or  at  least 
does  not  disapprove. 

We  are  far  from  pretending  that  works  pertaining  to  a  litera- 
ture of  this  sort  should  supersede  dogmatical,  controversial, 
or  ascetic  works,  —  that  they  are  works  of  the  highest  order, 
or  even  works  that  are  always  and  everywhere  needed.  We 
hold,  of  course,  that  the  religious  state  is  higher  than  the 
secular,  and  that  general  literature  is  a  temporary  and  acci- 
dental want.     But  here  and  now,  taking  into  consideration  the 
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age  and  country,  such  works  are  much  needed  and  would  be 
of  very  high  utility.  They  would  amuse,  interest,  instruct, 
cultivate  in  accordance  with  truth  the  mind  and  the  affections, 
elevate  the  tone  of  the  community,  and,  when  they  did  not 
directly  promote  virtue,  they  would  still  be  powerful  to  pre- 
serve and  defend  innocence, — often  a  primary  duty.  They 
would  weed  out  from  the  modern  world  what  it  still  retains  of 
mediaeval  barbarism,  advance  true  civilization,  open  to  thou- 
sands a  source  of  rational  enjoyment,  and  preserve  a  healthy 
and  vigorous  state  of  the  public  mind  and  heart.  In  a  word, 
ihey  would  contribute  to  what  we  need,  a  Christian  secular 
culture,  perhaps  the  greatest  want  of  our  times,  and  that 
which  would  more  than  any  one  thing  else  —  the  grace  of 
God  supposed  —  aid,  not  only  in  preserving  the  faith  in  those 
who  have  it,  but  in  winning  to  it  those  who  now  have  it  not. 
Purely  spiritual  culture  is  amply  provided  for  ;  but  owing  to 
the  barbarism  of  past  ages,  and  the  incredulity  and  license  of 
the  last  century  and  the  present,  secular  culture  in  unison  with 
the  Christian  spirit  is,  and  ever  has  been,  only  partially  pro- 
vided for,  and  but  imperfectly  attained.  It  seems  to  us  that 
the  best  way  for  our  Catholic  writers  —  not  theologians  by 
profession,  and  whose  works  come  and  must  come  under  the 
head  of  general  literature  —  to  serve  the  cause  of  truth  and 
virtue  is  to  devote  themselves,  not  to  controversial  or  ascetic 
works,  of  which  we  have  enough,  but  to  the  Christian  secular 
culture  of  the  age,  or,  in  a  word,  to  the  advancement  of  Chris- 
tian civilization.  They  need  not  aspire  to  teach  CalhoHc 
theology  ;  let  it  satisfy  them  to  breathe  into  literature  the  true 
Catholic  spirit,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  inform  the  secular  world 
itself  with  the  genuine  Christian  life. 

The  field  is  ample,  and  genius  and  talent  can  never  be  at 
a  loss  for  materials.  Undoubtedly,  the  composition  of  such 
works  as  we  suggest  will  require  genius,  talent,  learning,  long 
and  patient  study,  as  well  as  profound  and  devout  meditation  ; 
but  we  cannot  understand  wherefore  that  should  be  an  objec- 
tion. Nothing  great  or  good  is  ever  produced  on  any  other 
conditions,  and  what  is  neither  great  nor  good  in  its  order  we 
do  not  want  ;  we  have  enough  of  scribblers  and  drivellers. 
No  man  should  open  his  mouth  in  public  unless  he  has  some- 
thing to  say,  and  something,  too,  which  the  public  ought  to 
hear.  We  know  no  necessity  there  may  be  that  every  one  who 
can  bring  together  a  mass  of  high-sounding  words,  or  round  or 
polish  a  period,  should  turn  author,  and  send  forth,  to  tlie  great 
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annoyance  of  good  sense  and  good  taste,  his  wordy  or  his 
polished  no-meanings.  Many  a  good  man,  many  a  worthy 
man,  who  would  have  made  an  excellent  hodman,  shoemaker, 
or  carpenter,  has  been  spoiled  by  his  ambition  to  be  an  author, 
or  at  least  a  writer  for  the  newspapers.  Alas !  the  newspa- 
pers have  much  to  answer  for.  Had  it  not  been  for  them, 
we  ourselves  probably  should  have  gone  through  life  a  respect- 
able mechanic.  Indeed,  many  of  our  so  called  able  editors 
themselves  are  more  at  home  at  the  case  than  at  the  desk,  aod 
far  better  at  clipping  than  at  inditing.  Even  with  good  brains, 
no  man  can  succeed  well  as  an  author  without  discipline,  with- 
out cultivation.  How,  then,  shall  the  poor  wight  succeed 
who  has  neither  brains  nor  culture  ?  Let  no  such  wight  at- 
tempt authorship  on  either  a  large  or  a  small  scale. 

But,  nevertheless,  let  no  one  despair.  Genius  and  talent 
are  more  widely  diffused  than  is  commonly  pretended.  They 
are  both  susceptible  of  growth,  and  where  there  is  a  firm  will 
and  a  noble  purpose,  those  who  promise  little  in  the  beginning 
by  persevering  effort  may  finally  attain  to  excellence.  All  meo 
are  born  helpless  infants,  and  are  subsequently  what  they  are 
made  or  make  themselves.  Bulwer,  no  great  philosopher,  but 
a  keen  observer,  shows  in  his  novels  two  characters,  Alice  and 
Fanny,  regarded  in  childhood  as  partially  idiotic,  subsequently 
expanding  under  the  strong  passion  of  love  into  not  only  amia- 
ble, but  highly  intellectual,  women.  His  explanation  of  the  fact 
we  reject,  but  the  fact  itself  we  can  believe  was  taken  from  act- 
ual life.  The  love  did  not  expand  the  intellect ;  it  simply  con- 
centrated the  will,  and  enabled  it  to  act  with  firmness  and  vigor. 
Feebleness  of  intellect  is  usually  the  effect  of  feebleness  of 
will.  The  intellectual  faculties  are  present  and  good  enough 
in  most  men,  but  the  will  is  too  weak  and  inconstant  to  apply 
them  with  the  requisite  steadiness  and  perseverance.  What- 
ever strong  passion  or  sentiment,  demanding  for  its  gratifica- 
tion the  exercise  of  intellect,  possesses  a  person,  tends  to 
strengthen  the  will,  to  give  it  the  force  and  constancy  neces- 
sary to  call  into  play  the  intellectual  powers  which  were  pre- 
viously dormant  or  dissipated  by  being  left  to  themselves. 
Alice  and  Fanny  have  great  susceptibility,  great  quickness 
and  strength  of  feeling,  but  feeble  wills.  They  are  infantile, 
and  have  no  self-subsistence,  no  force  of  character,  till  the 
powerful  passion  of  love  seizes  them.  Then  they  suddenly 
unfold,  develop  unexpected  intellectual  power,  because  then, 
subjected  by  an  invincible  motive,  they  apply  it  with  intensity, 
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energy,  constancy,  and  perseverance.  The  principle  is  not 
applicable  to  the  passion  of  love  alone.  Men  weak  and  incon- 
stant in  all  else  are  often  remarkably  steady,  persevering,  and 
acuie  in  ail  matters  of  business.  Eminent  Saints,  estimable 
for  their  genius  and  learning,  had  been  discnissed  in  youth 
from  school  for  their  incapacity.  The  love  of  God  became 
with  them  a  ruling  passion,  made  them  strong,  energetic,  firm, 
constant,  and  then  they  showed  to  all  men  that  they  had  no 
lack  of  intellect.  The  same  thing  is  evinced  by  the  fact,  that 
some  men  write  and  speak  admirably  under  excitement,  who 
can  hardly  speak  or  write  at  all  when  unexcited.  They  do 
not  want  intellect,  but  they  want  the  force  of  will  to  use  it. 
Wherever  there  is  a  noble  purpose,  a  firm  will,  a  fixed  resolu- 
tion, genius  and  talent  never  fail. 

The  feebleness  and  frivolousness  of  modern  literature  are 
due  to  no  deterioration  of  men's  intellectual  powers,  which  are 
as  great  and  as  good  now  as  ever  they  were,  but  to  the  want  of 
force  and  constancy  of  will,  which  itself  is  owing  to  the  neg- 
lect of  severe  studies,  the  want  of  true  philosophical  disci- 
pline, and  of  high  and  noble  aims.  We  have,  in  consequence 
of  the  ruin  of  philosophy  commenced  by  Descartes  and  com- 
pleted by  the  modern  French  and  German  philosophers,  had 
our  minds  brought  down  from  the  higher  order  of  speculative 
truth,  and  turned  outward  upon  merely  material  and  sensible 
objects,  in  which  there  is  nothing  to  demand  and  nothing 
to  suggest  noble  aims  or  lofty  purposes.  The  good  the 
will  seeks  is  low  and  trifling,  and  no  grand  and  mighty  pas- 
sion seizes  the  soul,  and  concentrates  and  employs  all  its 
energies.  Hence  we  see  everywhere  weakness  and  frivol- 
ity, imbecility  and  inconstancy,  and  hear  from  the  depths  of 
all  souls  a  low  wail  for  something  they  have  not,  and  which 
may  prove  itself  adequate  to  their  inborn  nobihty. 

If,  then,  the  order  of  literature  we  are  contending  for  does 
demand  genius  and  talent  for  its  creation,  so  much  the  better. 
It  presents  a  high  and  noble  aim,  demands  a  lofty  purpose, 
and,  with  a  strong  will  and  a  firm  resolution  that  shrink  from 
no  labor,  pause  before  no  obstacle,  and  only  gather  force  from 
opposition,  we  can  easily  answer  to  its  calls.  Nature  is  kind- 
er to  all  men  than  we  commonly  imagine,  and  few  there  are 
who  cannot,  with  God's  blessing,  if  they  strive  with  a  strong 
and  constant  will,  form  their  own  characters,  and  attain  to 
more  than  respectability,  if  they  choose.  To  will  is  always 
in  our  power,  for  will  is  always  free.   Will  strongly,  will  nobly, 
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will  firmly,  will  constantly,  and  fear  not  but  you  will  execute, 
in  due  lime,  bravely  and  successfully. 

The  aim  of  the  literature  we  demand  is  not  positive  or 
strictly  scientific  instruction  in  religion  and  morals.  The  pur- 
pose is  to  cultivate  the  secular  element  of  individual  and  social 
life,  —  to  press  that  element  into  the  service  of  religion  aod 
morality,  on  the  principle  that  the  Church  makes  use  of  po- 
etry and  music  in  celebrating  her  Divine  Offices,  or  art  in  the 
construction  and  decoration  of  her  altars  and  temples.  The 
great  artist,  if  he  is  to  aid  religion,  if  he  is  to  subserve  ber 
influence  by  removing  the  obstacles  which  the  flesh  interposes, 
subduing  the  passions,  and  setting  the  afl^ections  to  the  key- 
note of  devotion,  must,  it  is  true,  understand  his  religion  well, 
and  in  some  sense  be  himself  eminently  religious  ;  he  must 
also,  if  he  would  be  great  even  as  an  artist,  whatever  the 
sphere  or  tendency  of  his  art,  be  a  man  of  genuine  science ; 
for  art  is  the  expression  of  the  true  under  the  form  of  the 
beautiful,  and  it  is  obvious  that  a  man  cannot  express,  under 
the  form  of  the  beautiful,  or  any  other  form,  what  he  does  not 
apprehend.  Here,  perhaps,  is  the  secret  of  the  present  low 
state  of  art.  There  is  no  want  of  artistic  aspiration,  skill,  or 
eflx)rt,  yet  throughout  the  world  art  languishes,  and  no  great 
master  makes  his  appearance  ;  because  the  aspirants  do  not 
qualify  themselves  for  success  by  genuine  scientific  culture, 
do  not  rise  to  the  clear,  distinct,  and  vivid  apprehension  of  the 
higher  order  of  truth,  the  eternal  verities  of  things,  and  there 
obtain  a  noble  and  worthy  ideal.  The  most  that  art,  in  our 
days,  can  do,  is  to  copy  external  nature,  paint  flowers,  or  bab- 
ble of  brooks,  woods,  and  green  fields  ;  for  we  have  no  sci- 
ence, no  philosophy,  and  even  our  faith  is  languid  when  it  is 
not  wholly  extinct,  and  seizes  nothing  firmly,  vividly.  Never- 
theless, though  the  artist  must  be  well  instructed,  be  a  great 
theologian,  philosopher,  and  moralist,  his  province  is  not  to 
express  truth  under  the  form  of  science,  but,  as  we  have  said, 
under  that  of  the  beautiful.  In  a  degree,  the  province  of  the 
literature  we  are  contemplating  is  and  should  be  the  same. 
Instructive  it  should  be,  by  all  means  ;  but  as  Beethoven's 
Symphonies,  Hay  den's  Masses,  or  Mozart's  Requiem  are  in- 
structive, —  instructive  by  the  moral  power  they  excite,  the 
lofty  thoughts  they  suggest,  the  tone  and  direction  they  impart 
to  the  whole  interior  man. 

Or,  if  more  direct  instruction  is  aimed  at,  it  should  be  of  that 
general  kind,  and  in  those  general  departments  of  knowledge^ 
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which  are  open  to  men  who  may  be  widely  apart  as  to  their 
special  views.  The  Catholic  cultivator  of  secular  literature 
should,  of  course,  be  always  governed,  influenced,  by  his  relig- 
ion, and  should  always  take  care  not  to  utter  a  single  sentiment 
not  in  perfect  harmony  with  his  Catholic  faith  and  morals  ;  but 
his  aim  should  not  be  the  direct  exposition  or  propagation  of  his 
faith,  any  more  than  it  is  when  he  is  cultivating  his  field,  at- 
tending to  his  merchandise,  or  taking  part  in  the  political  affairs 
of  his  country.  He  must  not  affect  to  be  the  theological  doc- 
tor, the  missionary,  or  the  spiritual  director.  He  must  re- 
member that  he  is  a  layman,  or  at  least  is  to  act  here  as  a  lay- 
man, not  as  a  professional  man.  He  may  instruct,  but  it  is 
with  regard  to  those  matters  which  are  properly  within  the 
province  of  laymen.  He  may  even  be  controversial  ;  but  let 
the  controversy  be  on  matters  where  he  may  carry  with  him  the 
suffrages  of  all  men  who  recognize  the  law  of  nature  or  the  au- 
thority of  natural  reason, — where  he  may  have  intelligent  and 
w^ell-disposed  men,  who  are  not  of  his  communion,  for  readers 
and  for  friends.  There  is  a  vast  field  in  which  we  can  labor, 
a  field  which  is  our  own,  but  in  which  we  may  have  for  fellow- 
laborers  many  who,  in  the  immediate  province  of  religion,  would 
be  against  us.  Not  that  we  are  to  make  any  concession  to  them, 
or  to  go  out  of  our  way  to  please  them,  —  far  from  it ;  but  it 
is  lawful  and  profitable  to  bring  out  the  truth  which  they  and 
we  hold  or  may  hold  in  common.  We  must  follow  out  our 
own  principles,  and  should  never  court  or  seek  to  gain  them  ; 
but  if,  in  following  out  our  own  principles  on  literary,  moral, 
historical,  or  political  subjects,  we  gain  them  thus  far,  it  is  an 
advantage  for  us,  if  not  for  them,  that  we  are  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  forego.  Thus  Lingard,  in  writing  the  History  of  Eng- 
land, did  well  to  keep  to  his  character  as  an  historian,  and  to 
waive  in  that  work  his  character  as  a  Catholic  doctor.  His 
business  in  his  work  was  to  write  true  history,  not  theology. 
If  the  truth  of  history  redounded  to  the  credit  of  his  Church, 
all  well  and  good  ;  so  far  the  defence  of  his  Church  was  legiti- 
mate ;  but  beyond  that  he  had  nothing  to  say  on  the  subject. 
We  wish  he  had  been  always  mindful  of  this,  and  had  suffered 
the  theologian  to  appear  less  often  ;  for  then  he  would  have 
avoided  certain  judgments  not  called  for  by  the  purposes  of  his 
history,  not  essential  to  the  full  and  impartial  statement  of  his- 
toric truth,  and  which,  however  pleasant  they  may  be  to  Prot- 
estants, are  not  a  little  painful  to  Catholics. 

As  to  the  form  Catholic  literature  among  us  should  assume, 
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there  need  be  no  controversy.  We  niake  no  objection  to  the 
novel  as  a  literary  form,  and  it  has  much  to  recommend  it. 
The  strong  man,  of  good  taste,  always  avoids  whatever  is  sin- 
gular or  eccentric,  and  conforms  to  the  fashion  and  tastes  of  his 
age  and  country  as  far  as  he  can  do  so  without  sacrificing  truth 
and  simplicity.  The  novel  is  a  popular  form,  and  may  be 
adopted  by  those  who  have  received  the  proper  culture,  and 
entertain  just  views,  with  advantage.  Perhaps  there  is,  just  at 
the  moment,  no  literary  form  which  promises  more  advantage 
to  the  Catholic  secular  writer  than  the  historical  novel.  Wl»t 
might  not  a  Catholic  of  genius,  talent,  and  learning  have  made 
of  such  a  subject  as  Rienzi,  Harold,  Warwick  *'  the  king- 
maker," the  destruction  of  Pompeii,  Attila,  Wat  Tyler,  Van 
Artevelde,  Darnley,  or  many  others  seized  upon  by  English 
novelists?  He  would  have  had  open  to  him  all  the  sources  of 
interest  which  were  open  to  Protestant  authors,  besides  others 
peculiar  to  himself.  He  could  have  been  at  once  true  to  na- 
ture, to  history,  and  to  religion  and  morals,  and  even  without 
trenching  upon  the  province  of  theological  controversy.  In 
Rienzi  he  could  have  shown  us  the  impotence  of  genius,  learn- 
ing, and  zeal  to  restore  an  order  of  things  which  have  passed 
away,  or  to  establish  a  political  and  social  order  incompatible 
with  the  ideas,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  age  or  country.  In 
Harold  he  could  have  traced  the  effects  on  civilization  in  Eng- 
land, on  the  one  hand,  of  the  barbaric  and  heathen  invasion  by 
the  Danes,  and,  on  the  other,  of  the  partially  civilized  and 
Christianized  Normans.  In  "  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii," 
he  could  have  introduced  real  Christians  in  the  place  of  the  wild 
and  uncouth  fanatics  imagined  by  Bulwer,  delineated  the  cor- 
rupting effects  of  paganism,  and  sketched  the  amelioration  of 
morals  and  manners  which  everywhere  followed  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity.  In  Wat  Tyler,  or  in  Jack  Cade,  he  might 
have  portrayed  the  barbarous  state  of  society  which  resulted 
from  the  establishment  of  the  Northern  barbarians  on  the  ruins 
of  Graeco-Roman  civilization,  the  sufferings  of  the  enslaved 
masses,  the  arrogance  and  cruelty  of  the  feudal  nobility,  and  at 
the  same  time  given  by  way  of  example  solemn  admonitions 
against  the  folly  of  attempting  to  reform  society  on  pantheistic, 
Socialistic,  and  agrarian  principles,  —  the  madness  of  an  in- 
surrection of  the  poor  against  the  rich,  of  subjects  against 
legitimate  sovereigns.  History,  indeed,  is  full  of  passages 
which  are  replete  with  instruction  for  the  present,  and  which 
the  enemies  of  truth  and  morals  and  social  order  have  seized 
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upon  and  perverted  to  their  base  and  destructive  purposes. 
Why  cannot  Catholics  seize  upon  them,  and,  without  pervert- 
ing them,  use  them  in  the  cause  of  truth,  justice,  wisdom,  and 
social  order  ?  Are  we  less  learned,  less  active,  less  energetic 
than  our  enemies  ?  Can  we  not  do  as  much  in  the  cause  of 
truth  as  they  do  in  the  cause  of  error  ?  In  fact,  we  sometimes 
half  doubt  it,  when  we  see  large  Catholic  populations  con- 
trolled, enslaved,  by  a  handful  of  radicals,  as  we  have  seen  in 
France  and  Italy. 

Indeed,  we  feel  a  little  indignant  when  we  see,  as  we  did  in 
the  old  French  Revolution,  more  than  twenty  millions  of  nomi- 
nal Catholics  subjected  to  the  Reign  of  Terror,  instituted  and 
upheld  by  a  small  and  contemptible  faction,  not  numbering  a 
twentieth  of  the  whole  population;  or  as  we  do  two  miUions  and 
a  half  in  the  Papal  Slates  without  sufficient  energy  or  force  of 
character  to  free  themselves  from  the  despotism  of  a  contempiti- 
ble  radical  mob,  numbering  at  best  only  a  few  thousands  ;  or 
even  in  Catholic  states,  Jews,  heretics,  and  infidels  at  the  head 
of  affairs  ;  and  we  confess  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  storm 
that  is  sweeping  over  them  is  but  a  just  judgnient  of  Almighty 
God  upon  tliem  for  their  imbecility  and  sluggishness.  It  is  time 
that  the  friends  of  truth  try  to  prove  themselves  men,  and  to 
take  the  lead  in  affairs  ;  and  we  are  sure  that  Catholic  secular 
writers  in  our  day  can  render  no  better  service  even  to  religion 
than  to  possess  themselves  of  the  secular  literature  of  the  age, 
and  to  make  it  speak  the  language  of  truth,  of  wisdom,  of 
moral  majesty,  —  not  in  faint,  timid  tones,  or  feeble,  apolo- 
getic whispers,  that  will  be  lost  in  the  infidel.  Socialistic, 
and  revolutionary  din  of  the  times,  but  in  free,  bold,  manly 
tones,  that  will  ring  through  all  men^s  hearts,  and  recall 
them  to  their  senses,  to  think  and  to  act.  Resist  the  Devil  and 
he  will  flee  from  you  ;  show  yourself  afraid  of  him,  cower  and 
crouch  before  him,  and  you  are  gone.  Pray,  trust  in  God,  by 
all  means  ;  but  be  also  active,  strong,  energetic  men,  quick  to 
perceive  and  fearless  to  perform  what  duty  commands. 

Of  the  little  work,  the  title  of  which  we  have  quoted  at  the 
bead  of  this  article,  we  have  not  much  to  say.  It  is  a  quiet, 
domestic  tale,  intended  for  children  preparing  for  the  sacra- 
ment of  Confirmation.  It  shows  fine  taste,  very  considerable 
powers,  and  much  facility  on  the  part  of  the  author,  and  gives 
us  promise  of  far  greater  and  better  things  from  the  same  source 
hereafter.  We  like  its  design,  its  sweet  spirit,  and  its  healthy 
tone.     The  author  has  a  ready  eye  for  the  beautiful,  a  keen 
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perception  of  character,  and,  with  a  little  more  maturity  and 
practice,  will  be  able  to  give  us  specimens  of  the  domestic 
novel  ihat  will  rank  favorably  by  the  side  of  Lady  Fullerton's 
Grantley  Manor^  which,  but  for  the  mistake  of  mixing  up 
Protestants  and  Catholics  together,  would  have  been  a  model 
of  its  class.  We  should  have  been  better  pleased  with  Miss 
Duval's  book,  if  she  had  left  out  the  excellent  Protestant  ladv 
she  has  introduced,  and  also  if  she  had  been  less  theological. 
In  her  own  proper  department,  that  of  the  domestic  novel,  she 
writes  admirably,  with  great  truth  and  beauty  ;  but  her  theologi- 
cal attainments  are  not  precisely  those  we  look  for  in  a  theo- 
logical professor.  We  do  not  mean  this  as  a  censure,  for  she 
everywhere  maintains  the  modesty  which  becomes  her  sex,  and 
professedly  uses,  in  explaining  Catholic  doctrine,  works  which 
she  could  have  no  reason  to  distrust ;  and  the  errors  into  which 
she  is  betrayed  are  the  errors  of  those  she  has  innocently  fol- 
lowed. Yet,  with  the  exception  of  three  pages  (162—  154), 
which  contain  what  we  believe  all  theologians  on  a  critical 
examination  will  agree  with  us  is  unsound  doctrine,  we  like 
Spirit  Sculpture  very  much,  and  cordially  commend  it  to  the 
Catholic  public.  We  assure  the  excellent  author  that  we 
shall  be  happy  to  meet  her  again  in  a  larger  and  more  elaborate 
work,  and  risk  nothing  in  promising  her  beforehand  the  most 
gratifying  success. 


Art.  V.  —  House  Document^  J^o,  130.  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  Report  of  the  Joint  Standing  Committee  on 
Education^  to  whom  was  recommitted  the  Report  on  the  Pe- 
tition  of  John  B.  Fitzpatrick  and  others.  House  of  Repre^ 
sentatives^  Jlpril  13,  1849. 

The  petition  reported  on  was  the  petition  of  the  Rt.  Rev. 
the  Bishop  of  Boston,  and  others,  to  the  General  Court,  for  an 
act  incorporating  the  College  of  the  Holy  Cross  in  the  city  of 
Worcester.  The  petition  was  presented  to  the  House  by  a 
distinguished  member  from  this  city,  and  referred  to  the  Joint 
Standing  Conmiittce  on  Education.  This  committee  consisted 
of  seven  members,  and  were  divided  on  the  subject  of  the 
petition  four  to  three,  the  majority  being  against,  and  the 
minority  in  favor  of,  granting  the  act  prayed  for.     The  ma- 
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jority,  without  assigning  any  reason,  reported  that  "  the  pe- 
titioners have  leave  to  withdraw."  This  report  was  at  first 
silently  accepted,  but  was  subsequently  reconsidered  in  the 
House,  and  recommitted,  wiih  instructions  to  the  committee  to 
report  their  reasons.  This  the  committee  did  in  the  document 
before  us,  which  consists,  first,  of  the  report  of  the  majority, 
assigning  their  reasons  for  refusing,  and,  second,  of  the  report 
of  the  minority,  accompanied  by  a  bill  granting  the  prayer  of 
the  petitioners.  The  reports  came  up  in  order,  and,  after  an 
animated  debate  of  two  days,  the  bill  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  84 
to  114,  and  the  report  of  the  majority  was  accepted. 

This  result  was  hardly  in  accordance  with  the  real  sense  of 
the  House,  and  we  are  sure  could  not  have  been  obtained,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  false  view  of  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners 
presented  by  the  report  of  the  majority.  If  the  majority  had 
represented  the  question  in  its  true  light  and  real  bearings,  free 
from  foreign  or  irrelevant  matters,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
a  large  majority  of  the  House  would  have  voted  for  the  bill 
reported  by  the  minority  of  the  committee.  Nevertheless,  the 
petitioners  make  no  complaint.  The  debate,  which,  with  one 
exception,  was  characterized  by  more  than  ordinary  courtesy 
on  both  sides,  and  by  rare  ability,  good  sense,  manly  feeling, 
statesmanlike  views,  legal  learning,  and  logical  acuteness  and 
force  on  the  side  of  the  minority,  will  do  good,  and  we  enter- 
tain no  apprehensions  that  the  next  legislature  will  not  correct  the 
mistake  into  which  the  present  has  been  betrayed,  and  cheer- 
fully grant  the  act  of  incorporation  prayed  for.  We  have  full 
confidence  in  the  wisdom,  intelligence,  and  high  sense  of  honor 
of  this  ancient  Commonwealth,  and  it  will  take  much  to  per- 
suade us  that  she  will  for  a  moment  hesitate  to  retrace  a  false 
step,  which  through  misapprehension  she  may  have  taken,  when 
once  she  perceives  that  it  is  demanded  by  her  own  honor  or 
justice  to  any  class  of  her  citizens. 

The  report  of  the  minority,  though  we  differ  from  it  on  one 
or  two  points,  is  able,  and  highly  creditable  to  Messrs.  Upham, 
Motley,  and  Williams,  whose  names  are  appended  to  it  ;  and 
Mr.  Upham,  especially,  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  friends  of 
the  college  for  his  generous  and  stanch  support  of  the  bill  he 
reported.  But  the  report  of  the  majority  of  the  committee  is 
a  document  of  which  we  cannot  speak  in  the  terms  which  seem 
to  us  the  most  appropriate,  without  appearing  to  want  that  def- 
erence which  should  always  be  shown  to  the  high  official  source 
from  which  it  emanated.     Yet  we  must  be  permitted  to  say, 
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that  it  appears  to  have  been  drawn  up  with  a  total  disregard  or 
misapprehension  of  the  real  nature  of  the  prayer  of  the  pe- 
titioners, and  with  an  imperfect  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  the  laws  and  policy  of  the  Commonwealth,  which,  though 
natural  enough  in  a  fanatical  country  minister  of  one  of  the 
minor  seels,  we  are  surprised  to  meet  in  the  report  of  a  grave 
legislative  committee.  The  best  thing  we  are  able  to  say  of  it 
is,  that,  when  sound  in  its  principles,  it  is  inapplicable  to  the 
question  before  the  committee,  and  when  applicable,  its  prin- 
ciples are  unsound  and  its  statements  unwarranted.  Far  be  it 
from  us  to  deny  the  ability  or  to  question  the  motives  of  the 
learned  gentleman  who  is  understood  to  have  penned  it,  and 
who  so  distinguished  himself  in  the  debate  in  the  House  ;  but 
he  seems  to  us  to  possess  a  very  peculiar  psychological  con- 
formation, and  we  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  conceive  the  mental 
process  by  which  he  convinces  himself  that  he  arrives  legiti- 
mately at  his  conclusions,  or  persuades  himself  that  anything 
can  justify  his  extraordinary  statements.  Instead  of  presenting 
the  prayer  of  the  petitioners  for  the  action  of  the  House  in  its 
true  light  and  real  bearings,  his  report  seems  to  have  been  ex- 
pressly designed  to  misrepresent  it,  to  envelop  it  in  a  dense  fog, 
to  render  it  obscure  and  confused  by  mixing  up  with  it  foreign 
or  irrelevant  matters,  and  to  prevent  ordinary  minds,  without 
long  and  patient  investigation,  from  being  able  to  form  any  tol- 
erable notion  of  its  actual  character,  or  to  judge  it  on  its  own 
merits.  That  it  had  this  effect  on  many  minds  in  the  House 
cannot  be  doubted  ;  and  hence  there  is  a  propriety  in  our  tak- 
ing it  up,  and  endeavouring  to  unravel  its  sophistries,  to  correct 
its  mistakes  and  misstatements,  and  to  present  the  prayer  of  the 
petitioners  to  the  public  in  what  we  conceive  to  be  its  true 
light,  and  leave  it  to  be  accepted  or  rejected  for  what  it  really 
is,  and  not  for  something  else. 

It  is  true,  this  was  done  for  the  House,  as  far  as  it  could  be 
in  the  excitement  of  debate,  by  the  very  able  and  statesmanlike 
speeches  of  the  supporters  of  the  petition ;  and  if  those  speeches 
had  been  correctly  or  adequately  reported  and  published^ 
nothing  more  would  need  be  said.  But  they  were  not  correcd|]r 
reported,  and  the  ablest  and  most  conclusive  of  them  were 
mangled,  mutilated,  misrepresented,  to  a  degree  almost  incredi- 
ble. This  was  peculiarly  the  case  with  the  masterly  argument 
for  the  bill  by  Mr.  Healy  of  Boston,  who  presented  the  pe- 
tition to  the  House.  Mr.  Healy's  speech,  we  may  say,  with- 
out the  least  disparagement  to  the  speeches  of  the  other  gen- 
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llemen  who  preceded  or  followed  him  on  the  same  side,  cov- 
ered the  whole  field  of  discussion,  dissipated,  to  all  who  under- 
stood him,  the  fog  which  had  been  collected  around  the  ques- 
tion, disentangled  it  from  all  irrelevant  matters  which  had  been 
adroitly  mixed  up  with  it,  placed  it  in  its  true  light  and  real 
bearings,  on  its  legitimate  grounds,  answered  all  the  objections 
which  had  been  or  could  be  brought  against  it,  showed  its  per- 
fect accordance  with  the  uniform  policy  of  the  laws  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  proved  conclusively,  that,  according  to  that 
policy,  the  petitioners  made  out  a  clear  case,  and  were  honestly 
entitled  to  a  charter  for  their  college  ;  and  it  did  this  with  the 
calm  earnestness  and  courtesy  of  manner,  the  clearness  and 
distinctness  of  expression,  the  enlarged  and  liberal  views,  the 
depth  and  accuracy  of  legal  knowledge,  and  the  aptness  and 
force  of  argument,  for  which  that  gentleman  is  so  eminently  dis- 
tinguished. If  we  had  that  speech  as  it  was  delivered,  we 
would  not  attempt  to  add  a  word  of  our  own  ;  we  would  sim- 
ply insert  it  in  our  pages,  sure  that  it  would  carry  conviction 
to  every  calm  and  deliberate  reader.  But  we  have  it  not,  and 
cannot  procure  it.  The  report  of  it  in  the  newspapers  was 
meagre  and  false,  in  scarcely  an  instance  giving  what  was  act- 
ually said,  and  in  some  giving  precisely  the  reverse.  Under 
these  circumstances,  we  trust  we  shall  show  no  want  of  respect 
to  the  gentlemen  who  supported  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners, 
if  we  renew  the  discussion  of  the  question  in  our  own  feeble 
way,  and  reproduce  as  well  as  we  can  some  few  of  the  many 
arguments  they  used. 

The  petitioners  —  and  of  their  petition  we  can  speak  with 
some  knowledge,  for  we  drew  it,  and  were  present  at  their  first 
hearing  before  the  committee  —  state  that  ''  the  College  of  the 
Holy  Cross,  a  literary  institution,  in  the  city  of  Worcester, 
designed  to  teach  a  course  of  classical  and  scientific  studies, 
equal  to  the  course  usually  taught  in  the  higher  class  of  colleges 
in  the  United  States,  has  now  been  in  operation  five  years  ; 
and  it  being  proposed  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  its  operations," 
they  ask  that  certain  individuals  named,  "  and  their  successors, 
be  incorporated  under  the  name  of  The  College  of  the  Holy 
Cross,"  with  the  "  powers  usually  conferred  on  such  institu- 
tions." Here  is  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners  ;  it  is  simply  for 
an  act  of  incorporation  as  a  college,  with  such  powers  as  arie 
usually  conferred  on  colleges.  To  this  prayer  it  was  objected 
that  the  petitioners  ask  for  a  grant  of  unusual  powers,  special 
or  exclusive  privileges,  or  the  patronage  of  the  CoilQmonweaith 
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for  their  religious  denomination ;  that  their  prayer  cannot  be 
granted  without  contradicting  the  uniform  policy  of  our  legis- 
lation, and  revolutionizing,  in  principle,  our  whole  system  of 
public  education  ;  and,  in  fine,  that  the  petitioners  do  not  make 
out  a  case  which  entitles  them  to  an  act  of  incorporation. 

We  here  fairly  state  the  sum  of  all  that  was  objected,  and 
we  say  very  frankly  in  the  outset,  that,  if  these  objections  are 
pertinent  or  well  founded,  they  are  conclusive.  All  profess- 
edly Christian  denominations  stand,  under  our  constitution  and 
laws,  on  the  same  footing,  and  the  legislature  has  no  power  to 
discriminate  between  them,  in  favor  or  in  disfavor  of  one  or 
another  of  them.  If  any  one  of  them,  forgetful  of  this,  — or, 
indeed,  as  to  that  matter,  if  any  particular  class  of  our  citizens, 
forgetful  of  the  equality  before  the  law  of  all  classes,  —  comes 
before  the  legislature  with  a  petition  for  exclusive  favors,  for 
special  patronage,  it  should  uniformly  meet  a  stern  and  indig- 
nant refusal.  On  this  point  we,  at  least,  shall  join  no  issue  with 
the  report  of  the  majority  of  the  committee.  But  we  venture 
to  afhrin,  that  the  objections  urged  are  without  foundation,  for 
the  petitioners  asked  for  no  exclusive  favors,  for  no  patronage, 
for  no  unusual  powers  ;  that  they  asked  for  nothing  incompsfti- 
ble  with  the  policy  of  our  legislation,  for  nothing  more  than  the 
legislature  is  every  day  in  the  habit  of  granting  ;  and  that  they 
did,  as  we  shall  see,  make  out  as  clear  a  case  as  the  legisla- 
ture usually  requires. 

The  whole  substance  of  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners,  sim- 
ply stated,  is  to  be  permitted  to  use  a  corporate  seal,  to  be 
empowered  to  do  as  a  corporation  what  they  are  now  doing, 
have  been  doing  for  the  last  five  years,  will  continue  to  do,  and 
have  a  perfect  right  to  do,  under  our  constitution  and  laws,  as 
individuals,  and  which  the  Commonwealth,  if  they  are  molested, 
is  now  bound  to  protect  them  in  doing.  This,  which  is  an  un- 
deniable fact,  is  of  itself  a  sufficient  answer  to  all  the  objections 
urged,  except  the  last.  The  petitioners  ask  for  no  grant  from 
tht^  public  treasury,  they  ask  for  no  rights  or  powers  in  regard 
to  their  religion  not  now  secured  to  them  by  the  constitution 
and  laws  ;  and  they  ask  only  for  certain  facilities  in  transacting 
a  perfectly  lawful  business,  and  even  these  facilities  they  ask 
for  the  convenience  of  those  with  whom  the  college  must  trans- 
act business  full  as  much  as  for  the  convenience  of  the  college 
itself.  How,  then,  can  it  be  said  to  ask  for  patronage,  for  ex* 
elusive  privileges,  for  unusual  powers,  or  the  introduction  of  a 
new  principle  into  our  legislation  } 
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As  far  as  we  can  understand  the  report  of  the  committee, 
which  unhappily  is  rarely  very  definite  in  its  staiemenls,  its 
charge  is  grounded  on  the  fact  that  the  college  belongs  to  a  par- 
ticular denomination  of  Christians,  and  is  to  be  open  only  to  such 
as  conform  lo  the  faith,  discipline,  and  worship  of  ihat  denomi- 
nation.  This,  the  report  says,  ''appears  to  constitute  the  distinc- 
tive feature  and  turning-point  of  ihe  case."     ''  The  petitioners 
ask  for  a  college  strictly  and  exclusively  sectarian  in  its  type  and 
character,  under  influences  and  rules  which  practically  exclude 
the  great  majority  of  our  youth,  and  which,  being  vital,  cannot 
be  altered."   (p.  4.)      This  is  hardly  correct,  but  let  it  pass. 
Whence,  we  ask,  does  it  follow  that  the  petitioners  ask  for  any- 
thing exclusive,  any  unusual  power,  or  anything  contrary  to  the 
policy  of  our  laws,  even  if  this  be  so  ?     Does  the  report  mean 
to  insinuate  that  the  petitioners  ask,  or  need,  an  act  of  incorpo- 
ration to  authorize  them  to  teach  their  religion  in  their  college, 
and  to  receive  into  it  only  those  who  conform  to  it  ?     If  so, 
it  is  a  mistake.      The  petitioners  have  asked,  and  need  to  ask, 
for  nothing  of  the  sort';  for  the  right  to  do  all  this  they  already 
possess,  and  they  are  exercising  it  now  with  the  recognition 
and  under  the  protection  of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
Commonwealth,  which  guaranty  to  all  the  freedom  of  faith  and 
worship.      The  Congregaiionalists  have  a  perfect  legal   right 
to  establish   a   college   in  which  none  but  Congregationalists 
shall  be  professors,  and  none  but  Congregational  youth  shall 
be  admitted  as  pupils  or  students.     As  much  must  be  said, 
too,  of  Protestant  Episcopalians,  Baptists,  Methodists,  Uni- 
tarians, Universalists,  and  Quakers.        Less   than  this,  then, 
cannot  be  said  of  Catholics  ;  for  they,  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
stand  on  the  same  footing  with  Congregationalists,  and  have 
equal  rights   with  them.     If,  then.   Catholics   choose  at  their 
own  expense  to  found  a  Catholic  college  exclusively  for  Cath- 
olics, into  which  none  but  Catholics  are  admissible  as  pupils 
or  students,  they  have  a  legal  right,  and  do  not  need  a  legisla- 
tive grant  to  enable  them,  to  do  so,  as  the  report  itself,  with  an 
inconsistency  remarkable  enough,  fully  concedes.     "  Our  prin- 
ciples and  policy  forbid,"  it  says,    ''  our  giving  special  privi- 
leges for  sectarian  education,  tchile  we  cheerfully  tolerate  and 
protect  all  the  institutions  sectarian  influence  may  establish,^ ^ — 
p.  7. 

The  incorporation  of  a  college  founded  by,  and  exclusively 
for.  Catholics  does  not  give  to  the  college  the  right  to  be  ex- 
clusively Catholic  ;  for  the  right  to  be  so  it  possesses  prior  to 
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the  act  of  incorporation,  and  independently  of  it.  That  right, 
which  is  not  conferred  by  the  charier,  must  survive  the  incor- 
poration unless  the  charter  itself  positively  annuls  it.  Here 
is  what  the  report  has  the  air  of  overlooking.  The  report 
confounds  not  taking  away  a  right  with  conferring  a  right ;  and 
because  the  petitioners  refused  to  accept  a  charter  that  would 
take  away  a  right  which  they  now  have,  it  represents  them 
as  asking  a  charter  that  confers  upon  them  that  right,  and 
therefore  as  asking  for  a  special  favor,  and  the  grant  of  unusual 
powers,  —  a  misapprehension,  or  an  instance  of  fallacious 
reasoning,  not  usual,  we  apprehend,  in  grave  legislative  doc* 
uments. 

The  report  says  the  committee  offered  the  petitioners  the 
charter  of  Amherst  College,  in  which  is  a  clause  prohibiting 
the  religious  freedom  which  the  petitioners  refused  to  surren- 
der, and  concludes,  from  the  fact  that  they  would  not  accept 
it,  that  they  asked  for  unusual  powers.  This  conclusion  is 
not  warranted.  The  petitioners  did  not  refuse  that  charter 
because  it  did  not  confer  on  them  an  unusual  power,  but  be- 
cause it  required  them  to  make  an  unusual  surrender  of  pri- 
vate rights.  They  did  not  ask  a  charter  which  should  confer 
the  right  of  making  their  college  a  Catholic  college,  exclu- 
sively for  youth  of  their  own  religion,  but  they  did  not  choose 
to  accept  one  which  deprived  them  of  the  right  to  make  it  so. 
The  charter  of  Amherst  College  would  deprive  them  of  their 
religious  freedom,  and  they  did  not  choose  to  be  deprived  of 
it.  Nor  did  they  think  the  legislature  had  any  right  to  insist 
on  their  giving  it  up  as  the  consideration  of  receiving  an  act  of 
incorporation.  If  they  had  come  before  the  legislature  with  a 
request  to  be  incorporated  as  a  public  institution,  to  be  supported 
in  whole  or  in  part  at  the  public  expense,  they  would  cheer- 
fully have  conceded  the  right  of  the  legislature  to  exact  the 
conditions  proposed  as  those  on  which  it  would  bestow  lis 
bounty  ;  for  the  State  has  no  right,  placing  as  it  does  all  re- 
ligious denominations  on  the  same  footing,  to  endow  any  liter- 
ary institution  which  is  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  any  par- 
ticular religious  denomination.  Public  institutions,  supported 
at  the  public  expense,  must  be  open  to  the  public,  open  to  all 
classes  of  citizens  who  choose  to  avail  themselves  of  them. 
The  State  has  no  right  to  endow  a  college  under  the  control 
of  Catholics,  which  Protestants  cannot  enter  without  violence 
to  their  Protestant  conscience  ;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  it 
has  no  right  to  found  a  college  under  the  control  of  any  one 
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of  the  Protestant  sects,  which  Catholics  cannot  enter  without 
violence  to  their  Catholic  conscience.  But  this  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  case  before  us,  because  the  petitioners  did  not 
ask  for  State  patronage,  for  a  public  endowment.  They  had 
erected,  sustained  thus  far,  and  proposed  for  the  future  to 
sustain,  their  college  with  their  own  private  funds,  without 
receiving  or  wishing  to  receive  any  bounty  from  the  public 
treasury.  This  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world.  The 
reasons  which  justify,  nay,  demand,  the  restrictive  clause  of 
the  charter  of  Amherst  College  in  the  charter  of  a  public 
college,  designed  to  be  a  public  college,  and  to  be  supported 
as  such  from  the  public  treasury,  could  not,  therefore,  apply 
in  their  case,  and  we  do  not  understand  what  right  the  com- 
mittee had  to  propose  such  a  restrictive  clause.  To  propose 
it  was  to  demand  the  surrender  of  a  right  without  oflering  any 
compensation  in  return. 

The  original  policy  it  adopted  in  regard  to  Amherst  Col- 
lege, and  which  it  adopted  under  the  influence  of  feelings 
hostile  to  the  denomination  that  founded  it  and  prayed  for  its 
incorporation,  the  legislature  itself  has  since  abandoned.  That 
policy  was  to  subject  the  colle^je  to  all  the  restrictions,  and 
yet  to  grant  it  none  of  the  advantages,  of  a  public  institution, 
—  to  take  away  the  denominational  rights  of  its  founders  and 
supporters,  and  yet  to  give  it  no  claims  upon  the  public  in  re- 
turn. A  more  unjust  policy  it  is  difficult  to  conceive,  and 
it  was  felt  to  be  extremely  unjust  at  the  time,  by  the  friends 
of  the  college.  But  they  submitted,  probably  because  they 
saw  that  by  submitting  they  could,  in  practice,  keep  the  col- 
lege under  their  control,  make  it  in  fact  as  denominational  as 
they  wished,  and  yet  one  day  get  it  supported  as  a  public  col- 
lege ;  for  by  submitting  they  obtained  the  right  to  come  into 
the  legislature,  and  tell  it,  that,  having  made  the  college  a  pub- 
lic institution,  it  is  now  bound  to  support  it.  They  have 
availed  themselves  of  this  right,  and  Amherst  College  is  now 
supported  in  part  from  the  public  treasury.  The  legislature 
saw  that  it  could  not  maintain  its  original  policy,  that  it  must, 
in  common  justice,  either  give  back  to  the  college  its  religious 
freedom,  or  else  give  it  public  support.  It  chose  the  latter  ; 
but  this  was  as  much  an  abandonment  of  its  original  policy,  as 
if  it  had  struck  out  the  clause  restricting  the  religious  freedom 
of  the  college.  It  was  hardly  fair  in  the  committee,  with 
this  fact  before  their  eyes,  to  offer  the  petitioners,  who  had  no 
wish  to  make  their  college  a  public  institution,  or  to  receive 
State  patronage,  the  charter  of  Amherst  College. 
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Nor  was  this  all.  The  petitioners  asked  for  an  act  con- 
ferring the  powers  usually  conferred,  and  the  committee 
offered  them  a  charter  which  demands  an  unusual  surrender 
of  rights  ;  and,  because  the  petitioners  refused  it,  the  committee 
gravely  report  that  they  asked  for  unusual  powers,  and  would 
not  be  content  with  a  charter  conferring  those  which  are  usual. 
Hence  the  majority  and  the  advocates  of  their  report  in  the 
House  take  occasion  to  rebuke,  in  their  smooth  way,  the 
petitioners  for  their  impudence  in  asking  more  than  equal 
rights  ;  and  this  with  such  blandness  of  manner,  and  such  an 
air  of  good  faith,  that  some  did  not  for  the  moment  see 
through  it,  and  verily  supposed  that  the  committee  were 
really  willing  to  grant  a  reasonable  charter,  but  that  the  peti- 
tioners were  so  exorbitant  in  their  demands  that  it  was  the 
painful  duty  of  every  honest  legislature  to  refuse  them.  Now 
the  committee  knew  perfectly  well,  before  they  offered  the 
charter  of  Amherst  College,  that  it  would  not  be  accepted. 
Why,  then,  did  they  offer  it  ?  Was  it  because  they  dared  not 
assume  the  responsibility  of  directly  refusing  the  act  of  incor- 
poration prayed  for,  and  because  they  \vished  the  public  to 
get  the  impression  that  the  refusal  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
petitioners  themselves  vvobld  not  accept  a  charter  in  the  usual 
form  ?  Are  we  wanting  in  respect  to  the  committee,  if  we 
suggest  that  in  this  they  gave  a  better  exempli6cation  of  what 
is  popularly  understood  by  the  word  Jesuitical  than  of  that 
open  and  manly  proceeding  which  we  always  look  for  in  grave 
and  dignified  legislators  ? 

But  how  could  the  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  petitioners  to 
accept  the  charter  of  Amherst  College  be  construed  into  a 
proof  that  they  would  not  be  contented  with  a  charier  in  the 
usual  form  ?  At  the  close  of  their  first  hearing,  the  commit- 
tee asked  the  petitioners  if  they  wished  anything  peculiar  in 
their  charter  ;  and  were  answered,  by  ourselves,  **  No  ;  noth- 
ing peculiar  ;  all  we  want  is  a  charter  in  the  usual  form."  But 
the  charter  of  Amherst  College  is  not  in  the  usual  form  ;  it 
is  peculiar  ;  it  stands  ''  solitary  and  alone,"  and  the  restric- 
tive clause  to  which  the  petitioners  objected  is  found  in  the 
charter  of  no  other  incorporated  literary  institution  in  the  State. 
This  fact  the  committee  knew,  or  should  have  known.  Surely, 
to  offer  an  unusual  form  was  not  to  offer  the  usual,  and  to 
refuse  an  unusual  form  was  not  proof  that  the  usual  form  would 
not  have  been  accepted.  The  committee  say  the  petitioners 
would  not  accept  a  charter  in  the  usual  form,  and  adduce  as 
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proof  the  fact  that  they  refused  to  accept  an  unusual  form  ! 
The  fact  is,  the  committee  did  not  offer  the  petitioners  a  charter 
in  the  usual  form,  and  they  had  the  full  assurance,  that,  if  they 
would,  it  would  not  be  refused.  If  the  committee  were 
willing  to  give  a  charter  in  the  usual  form,  why  did  they  not 
offer  it  ?  Did  they  offer  the  charter  of  Williams  College  i 
Not  they.  If  they  had,  it  would  have  been  willingly  accepted  ; 
and  that  is  a  far  more  usual  form  than  that  which  was  offered. 
Yet  the  majority  place  their  refusal  to  grant  the  prayer  of  the 
petitioners  solely  on  the  ground  that  they  asked  for  unusual 
powers,  exclusive  privileges,  and  were  not  willing  to  be  placed 
on  the  same  footing,  before  the  State,  with  other  religious  de- 
nominations !  Is  the  logic  of  the  majority  of  the  committee 
as  peculiar  as  their  ingenuousness  f 

The  report  has  much  to  say  of  the  exclusiveness  avowed 
and  insisted  on  by  the  petitioners.  Its  author  would  fain 
persuade  us  that  this  exclusiveness  was  the  sole  objection  to 
granting  their  prayer.  He  alleges  that  the  petitioners  "  stated 
that  they  were  exclusive  and  must  be  so,  and  were  frank 
enough  further  to  adrtiit,  that,  had  they  the  civil  power,  they 
could  not  exercise  it  otherwise  than  exclusively  as  to  relig- 
ious rights."  That  the  petitioners  made  any  such  admission, 
in  the  sense  here  implied,  as  to  what  they  should  be  obliged 
to  do  if  they  had  the  civil  power,  is  not  a  fact,  and  such  ad- 
mission would  have  been  false  if  it  had  been  made,  as  every 
man  knows  who  knows  anything  of  the  religion  professed  by 
the  petitioners.  The  author  of  the  report  must  have  misap- 
prehended the  answer  of  the  petitioners  to  a  question  which 
exceeded  the  competency  of  a  legislative  committee  to  ask. 
Whether  the  petitioners  are  or  are  not  exclusive  in  their  re- 
ligious views,  what  are  or  are  not  their  religious  tenets,  the  prin- 
ciples of  their  discipline,  or  the  forms  of  their  worship,  their 
merits  or  demerits  as  a  religious  denomination,  are  matters, 
as  the  report  itself,  with  admirable  inconsistency,  frankly  ac- 
knowledges, '*  with  which  the  legislature  has  nothing  to  do," 
(p.  7,)  and  therefore  no  proper  subjects  of  legislative  investi- 
gation or  of  legislative  report.  The  petitioners,  doubtless, 
have  their  religion ;  but  whether  true  or  false,  good  or  bad,  is, 
so  far  as  the  government  is  concerned,  their  own  private  affair. 
They  are  free  to  profess  it,  and  they  have  the  right  to  call  in 
the  Commonwealth,  if  necessary,  to  protect  them  in  its  free, 
full,  and  peaceable  profession  and  enjoyment  ;  for  need  we 
at  every  turn  repeat,  that  all  professedly  Christian  denomina- 
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tions,  under  our  constitution  and  laws,  stand  go  the  same  foot- 
ing, and  have  legally,  not,  as  some  say,  equal  tolerotton,  but 
equal  rights  ? 

That  the  College  of  the  Holy  Cross  is  designed  for  Catbo> 
Uc  youth,  and  refuses  to  receive  non-Catholic  youth,  nobody 
denies  ;  but  it  is  not  true,  as  the  report  appears  to  maintain, 
that  this  exclusiveness  is  vital,  is  a  rule  of  the  Catholic  relig* 
ion,  and  cannot  be  altered.  The  petitioners  did  not  say,  that, 
in  this  respect,  they  are  and  must  be  exclusive.  Tbey  in- 
formed the  committee  in  our  hearing  expressly  to  the  con- 
trary, that  the  rule  obtained  in  no  other  Catholic  college  hi 
the  United  States.  There  is  no  principle  in  the  Catholie 
religion  which  requires  Catholic  colleges  to  refuse  to  adroit  to 
their  course  of  studies  non-Catholic  youth,  and  in  all  the  Cath- 
olic colleges  in  the  country,  except  the  one  in  Worcester, 
they  are  received,  and  without  being  required  to  conform  to 
the  Catholic  faith  and  discipline. 

The  college  in  Worcester  is  exclusive  in  this  respect,  be- 
cause its  founder  deemed  it  prudent  to  make  it  so,  and  because 
its  present  managers  have  seen  no  good  reason  for  making  it  oth- 
erwise.    The  great  complaint  against  Catholic  colleges,  par- 
ticularly in  the  West,  is  that  they  are  proselyting  institutions, 
intended,  under  pretence  of  giving  a  classical  education,  to 
steal  away  the  youth  of  non-Catholics,  and  convert  them  to 
the  Catholic  religion.       This   complaint,  we  all  know,  was 
brought  against  the  Female  Academy  of  the  Ursuline  Coo- 
vent  in  Charlestown,  and  nobody  doubts  that  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal causes  which  excited  a  mob  to  lay  it  in  ashes  was  the 
fact  that  many  of  its  pupils  were  from  our  respectable  Protes- 
tant families.     It  was  to  obviate  a  like  catastrophe  for  his 
college,  to  escape  the  loud  complaints  made  by  non-Catho- 
lics against  the  Catholic   literary  institutions  of  the  country, 
that  its  munificent  founder,  the  late  learned  and  eminent  Bishop 
Fenwick,  who  wished  as  far  as  possible   to    live    in   peace 
with  all  men,  and  to  give  occasion  of  wrath  to  none,  adopted 
the  exclusive  rule,  and  refused  to  receive  into  the  College  of 
the  Holy  Cross  any  but  children  of  Catholic  parents,  or  such 
as,  with  their  own  free  will  and  the  free  and  full  consent  of 
their  parents  or  guardians,  were  preparing  to  become  Catholics. 
He  wished  a  college  for  the  Catholic  youth  growing  up  in  our 
midst,  under  his  care,  both  for  their  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
community,  for  he  was  a  public-spirited   citizen,  a  friend  of 
the  young  and  of  education ;  and  he  sought  to  obtain  such  a 
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college,  without  giving  umbrage  to  his  Protestant  neighbours 
and  fellow-citizens,  or  doing  anything  to  provoke  their  hostility 
or  suspicions  against  his  college,  or  the  people  of  his  charge. 
Here  was  the  motive  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  rule,  a 
motive  wholly  in  the  interests  of  the  non-Catholic  portion  of 
the  community  ;  and  the  rule  is  unalterable  only  because  the  col- 
lege does  not  choose  to  alter  it.  Being  established  and  sup- 
ported by  Catholics  with  their  own  private  funds,  the  college  be- 
lieves that  it  has  the  perfect  right  to  confine  its  benefits  to  Cath- 
olic youth,  and  therefore  does  not  choose  to  accept  a  charter 
which  prohibits  them  from  doing  so,  or  which  requires  it  with 
their  private  funds  to  educate  youth  out  of  their  denomina- 
tion. But  if  the  legislature  should  attempt  to  make  the  rule 
obligatory,  and  forbid  the  reception  of  any  but  Catholic  youth, 
it  would  perhaps  find  the  college  as  little  disposed  to  accept 
its  action  as  when  it  proposes  a  charter  which  suppresses  it. 
This,  as  the  college  is  private  property,  and  the  petitioners  do 
not  wish  to  make  it  a  public  institution,  they  regard  as  a  mat- 
ter w^iihin  their  own  competency,  and  they  insist  on  retain- 
ing their  freedom  to  receive  or  not  to  receive,  as  they  judge 
proper. 

Is  it  not,  however,  a  little  singular  that  gentlemen  who 
evidently  are  no  admirers  of  the  religion  of  the  petitioners 
should  make  it  their  only  objection  to  incorporating  the  Col- 
lege of  the  Holy  Cross,  that  it  refuses  to  receive  to  its  course 
of  studies  the  children  of  non-Catholics  ?  Do  they  thus  ob- 
ject, because  they  have  sons  whom  they  wish  to  place  in  that 
college,  —  because  they  are  desirous  that  the  youth  of  the 
Commonwealth  should  be  educated  under  Roman  Catholic  in- 
fluences, in  a  Roman  Catholic  college,  by  Roman  Catholic 
'priests  ?  or  is  it  because  they  are  unwilling  that  Catholics 
should  have  a  college  for  their  own  youth,  and  seize  upon  this 
exclusiveness  as  a  pretext  for  suppressing  as  far  as  in  them  lies 
the  freedom  of  education  ?  Shall  we  be  unjust  to  those  gen- 
tlemen if  we  suggest,  that,  in  all  probability,  they  would  find 
the  college  still  more  objectionable  to  them  if  it  were  not  ex- 
clusive }  We  can  easily  fancy,  if  the  college  had  been  open 
to  all,  that  this  same  highly  respectable  committee  would  have 
rung  the  changes  on  the  very  opposite  objection,  and  have 
gravely  reported.  Since  the  College  of  the  Holy  Cross  is 
evidently  intended  to  be  a  proselyting  institution,  and,  under 
pretence  of  giving  a  classical  education,  to  mould  the  young 
and  ductile  minds  of  our  non-Catholic  youth  to  its  peculiar 
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religion,  and  since  the  legislature  has  no  right  to  aid  or  coun- 
tenance it  in  this  its  insidious  design,  therefore,  the  petitioners 
have  leave  to  withdraw.  They  could  have  made  this  objection, 
under  the  supposition,  with  as  much  propriety  as  the  one  they 
now  urge  ;  and  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  they  would  very 
readily  and  even  eagerly  have  urged  it. 

What  we  have  said  sufficiently  proves  that  the  petitioners 
asked  for  nothing  unusual,  nothing  exclusive,  —  for  no  State 
patronage  ;  we  further  add,  that  what  they  did  ask  for  required 
the  introduction  of  no  new  principle  into  our  legislative  policy. 
On  this  point  we  reluctantly  differ  from  the  excellent  report  of 
the  minority,  as  well  as  from  that  of  the  majority.     The  report 
of  the  majority,  as  we  have  intimated,  is  never  very  explicit, 
and  insinuates  rather  than  distinctly  states  its  meaning  ;  but  if  it 
is  not  mere  verbiage  or  idle  declamation,  which  we  are  not 
by  any  means  to  suppose  of  a  grave  legislative  report,  it  means 
to  assert  that  there  is  not  a  single  literary  institution,  within  the 
bounds  of  the  State,  incorporated  on  the  principle  contended 
for  by  the  petitioners.     The  petitioners  ask  for  an  act  of  incor- 
poration which  leaves  them  their  present  right  of  not  admitting 
into  their  college  non-Catholic  students,  or  of  admitting  only 
the  youth  of  their  own  denomination.     This  the  committee 
themselves  tell  us  is  ^^  the  distinctive  feature  and  turning-point 
in  the  case,"  and  the  principle  here  involved  is  that,  and  that 
only,  to  which  they  profess  to  object.     This  principle,  they 
imply,  is  a  novelty  in  our  legislation.     ^'  Has  Massachusetts," 
they   ask,    *'  ever  recognized   such  a   principle  ?      Is   there 
an  incorporated  institution  within  her  borders  which  requirtt 
such  a  religious  conformity  as  to  operate  to  the  exclusion  of  a 
single  individual  ?     Are  our  common  schools  or  our  normal 
schools  on  such  a  basis  ?    Are  not  one  and  all  of  the  corporate 
literary  institutions,  from  the  professional  schools  of  theology, 
law,  and  medicine,  down  to  the  smallest  district  school,  open 
to  all  classes  without  distinction  of  sect,  the  privileges  of  which 
they  may  enjoy  without  any  annoying  religious  conformity  ?  " 
This,  if  it  means  anything  to  the  purpose,  means  that  there  is 
not  a  single  incorporated  literary  institution  in  the  Common* 
wealth,  which  is  not  legally  open  to  all  classes  of  citizens,  and 
therefore  legally  forbidden  to  exact  any  religious  qualification 
as  the  condition  of  the  free  and  full  enjoyment  of  its  benefits. 
Is  this  true  ? 

The  committee  raise  here  a  question  of  fact,  not  of  specu- 
lation, and,  striking  out  of  the  account  the  common  and  normtl 
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schools,  which  are  State  schools,  and  do  not  come  into  the 
category  of  incorporated  institutions  in  the  sense  applicable  to 
the  case  before  us,  the  reverse  of  what  they  slate,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Amherst  College,  happens  to  be  the  fact. 
The  right  to  be  exclusive,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  College  of 
the  Holy  Cross  is  exclusive,  is  in  this  Commonwealth  inherent 
in  every  religious  denomination,  because  essential  to  the  freedom 
of  each  to  profess  and  teach  its  own  religion.  Its  denial  would 
be  the  total  denial  of  the  freedom  of  religion,  which  is  guaran- 
tied by  the  constitution  and  laws  to  every  professedly  Christian 
denomination.  It  therefore  survives  in  every  incorporated  lit- 
erary institution  whose  charter  does  not  expressly  prohibit  it. 
No  clause  in  the  charter  is  required  to  confer  it ;  it  is  legally 
possessed,  if  there  is  none  that  takes  it  away.  This  is  undeni- 
able. Hence  the  petitioners  asked  for  no  charter  conferring  that 
right ;  they  only  refused  a  charter  which  took  it  away,  —  that 
is,  deprived  them  of  their  religious  freedom. 

Now  the  clause  prohibiting  this  religious  freedom  is  to  be 
found  in  the  charter  of  no  incorporated  literary  institution  in 
this  Commonwealth,  except  that  of  Amherst  College  ;  and  the 
only  instances  we  are  aware  of,  in  the  whole  history  of  the 
legislation  of  this  State,  in  which  there  has  been  an  attempt  by 
the  legislature  to  suppress  the  religious  liberty  of  literary  insti- 
tutions, are  the  one  made  under  anti-Trinitarian  and  anii-Calvin- 
istic  influences  in  the  case  of  Amherst  College,  and  that  made 
by  the  majority  of  the  committee  in  the  case  before  us.  The 
principle  which  the  committee  say  is  not  recognized  by  Massa- 
chusetts is  recognized  by  her  to  the  full  extent  that  the  petition- 
ers demand  in  the  charier  of  Williams  College  at  Williams- 
town,  the  Baptist  Theological  Institute  at  Newton,  the  Wes- 
leyan  Academy  at  Wilbraham,  and  the  Congregational  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  Andover.  Here  are  four  incorporated  in- 
stitutions, not  one  of  which  is  subjected  to  the  prohibitory 
clause  of  Amherst  College.  Is  it  not  singular,  that,  in  the  face 
of  this  well-known  and  undeniable  fact,  the  committee  should 
make  their  extraordinary  denial  ?  Is  it  not  singular  that  they 
should  say  that  none  of  our  incorporated  literary  institutions 
are  on  the  basis  they  object  to,  when,  in  fact,  all  but  one  are 
on  that  basis  and  no  other,  and  possess  all  the  freedom  for  their 
religion  demanded  by  the  College  of  the  Holy  Cross  ? 

The  case  of  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary  is  peculiarly 
apposite  to  our  purpose.  It  was  founded  by  private  munificence 
for  the  Congregational  denomination.     It  holds  its  funds  on  the 
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express  condition  of  being  exclusively  Congregational.  Thej 
are  forfeited  unless  the  professors  subscribe  a  certain  creedi 
and  to  prevent  it  from  ever  becoming  other  than  exclusive,  or 
departing  from  the  faith  to  which  it  is  pledged,  the  professon 
are  required  solemnly  to  renew  their  subscriptions  to  that  creed 
once  in  every  five  years.  Everybody  who  knows  the  histoiy 
of  the  institution  knows  that  it  was  intended  to  be  strictly  d^ 
nominational,  and  that  every  legal  device  the  astutest  lawyers 
could  devise  was  resorted  to  to  prevent  it  from  ever  becoming 
otherwise.  The  motive  of  its  founders  was  to  guard  against  its 
following  the  example  of  Harvard  College,  which  had  become 
Unitarian  ;  and  they  secured  for  it,  not  only  the  legal  right  to  be 
strictly  and  exclusively  Congregational,  but  bound  it  by  all  the 
means  in  their  power  never  to  be  anything  else.  And  yet  An- 
dover  Theological  Seminary  enjoys  a  charter  from  the  legisia- 
ture  of  this  State.  Here  is  a  recognition  of  the  principle  olh 
jected  to  by  the  committee,  of  which  they  should  not  have  been 
ignorant.  It  is  true,  that  when  Mr.  Healy  in  the  House  assert- 
ed that  Andover  was  in  law  and  in  fact  exclusive,  the  gentle- 
man who  presented  the  report  of  the  majority  of  the  committee 
rose  in  his  place  and  contradicted  him.  He  said  that  he  had 
himself  been  educated  at  Andover ;  he  knew  the  institution  well, 
and  asserted  on  his  own  knowledge  that  such  was  not  the  fact, 
either  legally  or  practically.  But  Mr.  Upham  of  Salem,  who 
presented  the  report  of  the  minority,  produced,  from  the  State 
library,  the  charter,  and  asked  permission  to  read  it,  which  was 
granted.  When  it  was  read,  the  respectable  and  learned  gen- 
tleman who  had  so  positively,  on  his  own  knowledge,  contra- 
dicted Mr.  Healy,  rose  and  frankly  acknowledged  that  be  wai 
wrong,  and  that  what  Mr.  Healy  had  said  was  true.  The  a^ 
knowledgment  was  honorable,  no  doubt,  to  the  gentleman  who 
made  it  ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  left  him  in  an  attitude  somewhat 
awkward,  and  proved  that  his  statements,  whether  in  his  report 
or  in  his  speeches,  were  not  always  to  be  taken  as  indisputable 
facts. 

This  incident  settled  the  question  as  to  exclusiveness  of  the 
Andover  Seminary,  which  was  well  known  before  to  everybody, 
except  to  the  reverend  gentleman  who  had  received  his  educa* 
tion  in  it,  and  knew  it  well ;  and  settling  that  question  negativad 
the  assertion  of  the  committee.  The  idea  that  theological  insti- 
tutions founded  by  a  particular  denomination,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  teaching  its  peculiar  theology,  and  training  up  candi- 
dates for  its  peculiar  ministry,  are  not  exclusive,  and  that  their 
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benefits  can  be  equally  enjoyed  by  those  who  do  and  those  who 
do  not  conform  to  the  religion  taught,  seems  to  us  original,  and 
we  doubt  whether  it  ever  entered  into  the  head  of  anybody 
before  it  was  conceived  by  the  learned  and  ingenious  author  of 
the  report  of  the  majority  of  the  committee.  It  perhaps  ought 
to  secure  him  great  honor  as  an  original  inventor,  but  we  fear 
that  he  will  find  most  people  disposed  to  regard  his  invention  as 
nothing  more  than  the  product  of  a  remarkable  idiosyncrasy, 
or  of  a  distempered  fancy  which  sometimes  sees  things  "  not 
to  be  seen." 

It  is  nothing  to  our  purpose  whether  Williams  College,  the 
Wesleyan  Seminary,  the  Baptist  Theological  Institute,  and 
the  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  are  or  are  not  in  practice 
exclusive ;  it  is  enough  for  our  purpose  that  they  have  the  legal 
right  to  be  as  exclusive  as  they  please.  There  is  nothing  in 
their  charters,  or  in  the  legislation  connected  with  them,  that 
prohibits  them  from  being  as  strictly  denominational  as  the  Col- 
lege of  the  Holy  Cross.  Yet  it  is  said  that  even  in  practice 
they  are  not  quite  so  unexclusive  as  they  profess,  and  we  much 
doubt  if  there  is  one  of  them  that  does  not  exert  such  influ- 
ence as  it  has  to  secure  conformity  to  its  own  peculiar  religious 
views  and  tendencies.  But  whether  so  or  not,  we  do  not  com- 
plain. We  say  they  have  the  legal  right  to  be  exclusive,  because 
there  is  nothing  in  their  charter  restricting  them  ;  and  having 
this  legal  right,  we  say  it  is  a  mistake  to  assert  that  the  petition- 
ers ask  for  the  introduction  of  a  new  principle  into  our  legis- 
lation. The  truth  is  the  reverse  of  what  the  committee  assert. 
What  the  petitioners  ask  for  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the 
principles,  with  one  exception,  sanctioned  by  the  uniform  prac- 
tice of  the  legislature,  and  that  exception,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
not  to  be  taken  into  the  account. 

The  principle  which  the  committee  assert,  simply  stated, 
is,  that  no  charter  of  incorporation  should  be  granted  to  an  in- 
stitution which  is  under  the  control  and  for  the  exclusive  bene- 
fit of  a  particular  religious  denomination.  But  this  principle  is 
unknown  to  our  legislation,  and  the  legislature  never  refuses  to 
incorporate  a  religious  congregation  or  parish  on  the  ground  of 
its  exclusive  denominational  character.  We  have  not  heard 
that  any  objection  of  this  sort  is  ever  raised.  Congregational- 
ists.  Baptists,  Unitarians,  Universalists,  and  others,  obtain  acts 
of  incorporation  for  their  congregations  and  parishes,  which  are 
for  purely  denominational  purposes  and  no  others.  What  is 
the  difference  between  incorporating  a  denominational  parish, 
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and  incorporating  a  denominational  college  ?  In  either  case 
the  legislature  gives  no  sanction  to  the  religion  of  the  corpon- 
tioi^  it  merely  grants  to  a  class  of  citizens  facilities  of  using 
a  c^porate  seal  in  the  transacting  of  business  which  is  perfect* 
\y  lawful  to  them  as  individuals.  The  principle  is  the  same, 
whether  the  corporation  be  a  college  or  a  parish  ;  anf  there  is 
nothing  to  be  objected  in  the  one  case  that  aiay  not  be  m  the 
other. 

The  committee  seems  all  the  time  to  labor  under  the  hallu- 
cination, that  the  petitioners  ask  the  legislature  to  grant  them 
the  right  to  teach  their  religion,  and  to  authorize  them  to  require 
the  youth  admitted  into  their  college  to  conform  to  it.  This, 
we  grant,  would  be  the  introduction  of  a  new  principle  into  our 
legislation.  But  how  often  must  we  repeat  that  they  ask  no 
such  thing  ?  They  recognize  in  the  legislature  no  authority  to 
give  or  to  take  away  this  right.  This  is  a  matter  on  which  they 
only  ask  the  legislature  to  leave  them  where  they  are.  They 
say  that  they  have  a  right  to  teach  their  religion,  that  they  have 
a  right  with  their  own  funds  to  erect  a  college  and  to  say  who 
may  eiijoy  its  advantages  and  who  may  not,  and  that  to  refuse 
them  an  net  of  incorporation  because  they  will  not  consent  to 
be  deprived  of  that  right  is  as  unreasonable  and  as  unjust  as  it 
would  be  to  refuse  to  incorporate  a  manufacturing  company  od 
the  ground  that  it  claimed  the  right  of  exercising  its  own  dis- 
cretion as  to  the  persons  with  whom  it  should  deal  or  whom  it 
should  employ.  Suppose  such  company  claims  the  right,  and 
should  very  frankly  tell  the  legislature,  beforehand,  that  it  intends, 
to  trade  with  and  employ  only  members  of  the  Congregational 
denomination:  would  that  be  a  valid  reason  for  refusing  to  charter 
it  ?  or  would  a  charter  not  denying  them  that  right  require  the 
introduction  of  a  new  principle  into  our  legislation  ?  If  so,  on 
what  principle  docs  the  legislature  charter  a  company  to  erect 
and  keep  a  temperance  hotel  ?  The  legislature  has  nothing  to 
do  with  those  private  transactions  of  a  private  corporation,  for 
the  doing  of  whirh  corporate  powers  are  neither  needed  nor 
asked,  any  more  than  it  has  with  the  transactions  of  a  private 
individual ;  and  therefore  they  can  be  no  reason  for  granting  or 
for  withholding  a  charter.  The  things  which  the  College  of  the 
Holy  C/ross  claims  the  right  to  do,  and  to  which  the  commit- 
ivo  object,  are  not  things  to  be  done  under  cover  of  a  charter 
of  incorporation,  —  will  not  be,  and  are  not  wished  to  be,  done 
by  virtue  of  any  corporate  authority  the  legislature  may  confer; 
but  will  be  done  by  the  corporators  in  their  tmcorporate  ca» 
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pacity,  by  virtue  of  rights  possessed  by  them  in  common  with 
all  private  or  associated  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth.  The 
corporation  as  such  has  no  more  to  do  with  them  than  the  man- 
ufacturing corporation  has  with  the  fact  whether  th*e  individual 
corporators  go  to  bed  at  nine  o'clock  or  at  twelve,  eat  white 
bread  or  brown,  or  pray  standing  or  kneeling.  The  corporate 
seal  merely  covers  the  business  transactions,  and  all  else  that  is 
done  is  done  by  virtue,  not  of  corporate,  but  of  private  pow- 
ers. The  charter  of  incorporation  gives,  then,  no  sanction,  ex- 
press or  implied,  to  the  religion,  discipline,  worship,  internal 
arrangements,  or  management  of  the  college,  and  the  objection 
founded  on  the  supposition  that  it  would  give  a  sanction  to 
them  falls  to  the  ground. 

The  pretence  set  up,  that  the  incorporation  of  the  College  of 
the  Holy  Cross  would  revolutionize  our  whole  system  of  pub- 
lic education,  cannot  stand  a  moment,  for  the  very  good  reason 
that  the  principle  on  which  ft  asked  to  be  incorporated  is  the 
principle  common  to  all  our  colleges  and  incorporated  literary 
institutions,  with  the  single  exception  of  Amherst  College,  and 
because  its  incorporation  does  not  make  it  a  part  of  our  public 
system  of  education,  but  leaves  it  as  it  is  now,  a  part  of  the 
private  education  of  the  Commonwealth.  It  has  never  been,  and 
we  trust  it  will  never  be,  the  policy  of  old  Massachusetts  to  pro- 
hibit private  education,  and  adopt  a  system  of  compulsory  public 
education.  She  always  has  respected,  and  we  trust  always  will 
respect,  in  matters  of  education,  the  rights  of  conscience,  and 
also  the  rights  of  parents  and  guardians.  She  establishes  a  sys- 
tem of  public  schools,  and  a  noble  system  it  is  too,  and  for  this 
we  honor  her  ;  but  she  does  not  compel  parents  to  send  their 
children,  or  guardians  their  w^ards,  to  her  pubHc  schools,  or  for- 
bid them  to  open  or  patronize  private  schools,  if  such  be  their 
choice.  Far  distant,  we  trust,  is  the  day  when  she  will  follow 
the  example  of  European  despots  and  deny  to  her  citizens  the 
liberty  of  education.  There  need,  then,  be  nothing  more  said 
on  this  point.  The  incorporation  of  the  College  of  the  Holy 
Cross  would  not  authorize  it  to  perform  a  single  act  or  do  a 
single  thing  which  it  is  not  now  doing,  and  which  it  may  not 
continue  to  do  with  the  full  sanction  of  our  law^s  as  they  are. 
This  is  an  undeniable  fact,  which  we  beg  the  opponents  of  the 
college  to  bear  in  mind.  If,  then,  the  college  does  not  now 
interfere  with  our  system  of  public  education,  and  everybody 
knows  that  it  does  not,  it  would  not,  and  could  not,  if  incor- 
porated. 
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We  ourselves  should  be  sorry  to  see  any  measure  adopted 
which  would  revolutionize  or  in  any  way  interfere  with  our 
present  system  of  public  schools  ;  for  we  happen  to  be  citizens, 
and  not  unproud  citizens,  of  old  Massachusetts,  and  we  have  as 
deep  an  interest  in  the  preservation  and  successful  working  of 
that  system  as  has  any  other  citizen  of  the  Commonwealth. 
That  system  is  designed  to  be  open  to  all  the  children  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  to  furnish  them  a  good  common  education. 
Considering  the  variety  of  religious  views  in  the  State,  and  the 
fact  that  the  State  is  bound  to  treat  them  all  with  equal  respect, 
the  relation  of  the  public  schools  to  religion  must  be  negative, 
excluding  what  is  peculiar  to  each  denomination,  and  admitting 
only  what  is  common  to  them  all.  There  is  no  justice  in  the 
complaints  which  have  been  heard  from  several  quarters,  that 
our  common  schools  are  not  as  positively  religious  as  they 
should  be.  We  are  in  favor,  and  decidedly  in  favor,  of  a  sys- 
tem of  common  school  education  for  all  the  children  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  we  are  not  so  unreasonable  as  to  object  to 
the  only  conditions  on  which  such  a  system  can  be  established 
and  maintained.  Our  common  schools  cannot  be  more  posi- 
tively religious  than  they  now  are,  unless  they  adopt  the  peculiar 
doctrines  of  some  one  of  the  several  religious  denominations 
which  divide  our  citizens  ;  and  if  they  were  authorized  or  per- 
mitted to  do  this,  the  favored  denomination  would  be  virtually 
established  by  law,  and  its  peculiar  religion  made  the  religion 
of  the  State,  which  would  be  to  deny  that  freedom  of  its  religion 
now  secured  to  every  denomination,  and  to  render  it  henceforth 
untrue  that  all  denominations  stand  on  the  same  footing  before 
the  constitution  and  laws,  having  equal  rights,  and  entitled  to 
equal  legal  respect  and  protection. 

But  at  the  same  time  that  our  public  schools  must  refrain 
from  meddling  with  religion,  except  so  far  as  all  professedly 
Christian  denominations  are  agreed,  it  will  not  do  for  the  State 
to  say  that  we  shall  have  no  schools  which  are  more  positively 
religious  ;  for  that  w^ould  be  to  deny  to  every  denomination  the 
freedom  of  its  religion,  —  to  prohibit,  so  far  as  education  is 
concerned,  all  religion  but  a  vague  generality,  which,  if  taken 
alone,  is  satisfactory  to  no  class  of  believers,  and  in  practice  is 
tantamount  to  no  religion  at  all.  The  deficiency  of  religious  in- 
struction in  our  common  schools  is  now  supplied  by  denomina- 
tional schools,  —  by  each  denomination  in  its  own  way,  accord- 
ing to  its  own  views  of  truth,  —  and  therefore  is  no  evil,  and  no 
objection  to  the  system  of  common  school  instruction.     But 
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lo  deny  to  our  citizens  the  right  of  establishing  and  supporting 
liiese  denominational  schools  would  be  the  denial  to  each  de- 
nomination of  its  undoubted  constitutional  right  to  educate  its 
children  in  its  own  peculiar  religion.  The  State  cannot  do 
this  ;  for,  if  it  cannot  in  its  schools  teach  any  particular  form  of 
Christianity,  it  cannot,  on  the  other  hand,  authorize  the  teach- 
ing of  infidelity.  But  when  any  denomination  asks  for  more 
positive  religious  instruction  than  the  State  can  give  without 
discriminating  between  denominations,  or  when  it  asks  for 
schools  in  which  its  children,  while  acquiring  a  literary  and  sci- 
entific education,  shall  be  trained  up  in  its  peculiar  religious 
faith,  discipline,  and  worship,  it  must  establish  and  support  them 
at  its  own  expense.  It  is  only  in  this  way  that,  in  a  commu- 
nity divided  on  the  subject  of  religion  into  different  denomina- 
tions or  sects,  it  is  possible  to  establish  a  system  of  public  in- 
struction on  the  one  hand,  and  of  religious  education  on  the 
other,  with  a  due  regard  for  the  equal  rights  of  all  and  the 
special  religious  views  of  each.  The  State  provides  a  system 
of  education  for  all  in  common,  as  far  as  all  are  willing  to  abide 
by  what  all  have  or  can  receive  in  common,  and  each  denomi- 
nation provides  for  what  is  not  common  to  all,  for  what  is  pecu- 
liar to  itself,  by  a  system  of  private  schools  of  its  own,  free,  so 
long  as  they  infringe  the  rights  of  no  other  denomination,  from 
the  control  of  the  public.  This  is  what  our  Commonwealth 
does,  and  with  this  no  reasonable  man  can  find  any  fault. 

Catholics  are  as  much  attached  to  the  existing  system  of 
common  schools  as  Protestants  are,  as  we  may  infer  from  the 
fact,  that  full  one  third  of  all  the  children  in  the  pubHc  schools 
of  this  city  are  children  of  Catholic  parents.  They  derive 
great  advantage  from  these  schools,  —  no  class  of  our  citizens 
greater  advantages  than  they  are  now  deriving,  —  and  they  must 
be  strangely  shortsighted  to  wish  for  the  sanction  of  any  meas- 
ure by  the  legislature  that  shall  tend  to  lessen  their  importance 
or  their  efficiency,  —  that  may  change  the  basis  on  which  they 
are  established,  or  endanger  their  existence.  But  these  schools, 
though  sufficient  for  the  great  mass  of  the  children  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, are  not  sufficient  for  all.  We  are  the  friends  of 
classical  education,  and  ask  for  schools  of  a  higher  order,  that 
can  give  it  ;  we  wish  also  to  be  free  to  make  our  own  selection 
of  the  schools  to  which  we  shall  send  our  sons  or  our  daughters 
to  obtain  it  ;  and  we  apprehend  that,  in  saying  this,  we  only 
express  the  common  sentiment  and  the  common  right  of  all 
parents.     We  wish  also  to  be  able,  when  we  send  our  children 
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away  from  the  domestic  circle  to  a  school  where  we  canuot  our- 
selves watch  over  their  religion  and  morals,  to  send  them  to  a 
school  in  which  we  have  full  confidence,  and  where  they  will 
be  under  such  religious  influences  as  we  approve,  and  trained 
up  in  the  religion  and  morality  we  hold  to  be  true  and  accept- 
able to  their  Heavenly  Father.  This  cannot  be,  unless  the 
school  is  under  the  control  of  the  denomination  to  which  we 
ourselves  happen  to  belong.  We  are,  therefore,  in  favor  of 
every  denomination  having  its  own  denominational  college, 
supported,  indeed,  not  from  the  public  treasury^,  but  from  its 
own  private  funds.  No  harm  would  result,  for  a  sound  and 
thorough  education  is  not  likely  to  become  too  common  or  to 
be  too  widely  diffused  through  the  community.  We  must  deal 
with  the  world  as  we  find  it.  Various  denominations  with  pe- 
culiar views  exist,  and  are  "fixed  facts"  in  our  community, 
and  the  State  cannot  overlook  them,  and  deal  with  her  citizens 
as  if  they  were  all  of  the  same  religion,  or  as  if  she  had  a  right 
to  discriminate  between  one  form  of  Christianity  and  another. 
Up  to  a  certain  point,  all  can  go  together  ;  up  to  that  point  let 
the  State  provide,  as  in  our  common  schools,  for  all  in  com- 
mon ;  beyond  that  point,  let  her  simply  furnish  the  necessary 
facilities  and  protection  for  each  denomination  to  provide  for 
itself  in  its  own  way,  —  only  exacting  that  each  shall  respect  io 
the  other  the  right  it  demands  for  itself. 

But  the  report  furthermore  asserts,  that,  passing  over  the 
other  objections,  the  petitioners  do  not  make  out  a  case  ;  that 
is,  do  not  show  a  public  reason  why  they  should  receive  a 
charter.  "  It  seems  to  your  committee,"  says  the  report  (p. 
6),  "  that  there  is  a  fair  and  sufficient  objection  to  the  charter 
prayed  for,  that  the  institution  under  it  will  still  remain  a  pri- 
vate and  not  a  public  institution.  A  public  institution  is  one 
open  to  the  whole  community,  and  which  is  supposed  to  confer 
its  benefits  as  widely  as  possible.  The  legislature  have  no 
right  to  grant  any  charter  without  the  prospect  of  a  public  ben- 
efit to  result  plainly  and  promptly  therefrom.  The  general 
ground  of  objection  to  acts  of  incorporation  is,  that  they  confer 
no  benefits  on  the  public,  but  are  special  and  exclusive  in  the 
interests  they  protect.  This  objection,  wherever  it  lies,  is  con- 
clusive." It  does  lie  against  the  charter  prayed  for  ;  there- 
fore the  legislature  has  no  right  to  grant  it. 

But  this  objection,  if  valid  against  the  prayer  of  the  petition- 
ers, is  valid  against  all  corporations  not  public  in  their  charac- 
ter, and  proves  that  the  legislature  has  no  right  to  charier  a  pri- 
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vate  corporation,  — which  is  the  extreme  radical  doctrine  on  the 
subject.  ])o  the  committee  mean  to  maintain  that  all  private 
corporations  are  unconstitutional  ?  This  is  a  bold  doctrine  to 
be  put  forth  in  a  State  all  covered  over  with  private  corpora- 
tions, by  the  committee  of  a  legislature  in  the  daily  habit  of 
granting  them.  If  this  doctrine  is  to  prevail,  it  will  stand  our 
numerous  literary,  religious,  and  manufacturing  and  other  business 
corporations  in  hand  to  look  well  to  their  position,  and  close  up 
their  concerns  as  soon  as  possible,  for  their  charters  are  no  bet- 
ter than  so  much  waste-paper.  No  manufacturing  or  simple 
business  corporation  is  a  public  corporation  ;  no  particular  in- 
corporated religious  or  denominational  society  or  parish  is  a 
public  corporation ;  and  Andover  Theological  Seminary  is  noth- 
ing in  the  world  but  a  private  corporation.  The  legislature,  if 
the  committee  are  right,  has  for  a  long  lime  been  singularly 
deficient  in  regard  for  the  constitution,  and  our  wisest  states- 
men and  legislators  have  been  mere  ninnies.  What  a  pity  that 
the  learned  author  of  the  report  had  not  been  born  some  fifty 
years  sooner,  so  as  to  have  saved  our  legislators  from  com- 
mitting their  numerous  blunders  ! 

But  we  deny  the  doctrine  of  the  report  on  corporations. 
The  principle  which  it  asserts  may  be  true,  when  applied  to 
the  granting  of  powers  to  corporations,  which  interfere  with  the 
property,  rights,  or  privileges  of  others  ;  but  powers  of  this 
sort  do  not  inhere  in  the  corporation  as  such,  and  cannot  be 
exercised  by  it,  unless  specially  granted.  Mr.  Healy  stated 
the  true  doctrine  on  corporations,  and  showed  conclusively,  in 
his  speech  in  the  House,  that  the  established  policy  of  the 
Commonwealth  is  to  grant  charters  of  corporations  where  there 
is  a  reasonable  prospect  of  benefit  to  the  corporators,  and  no 
danger  of  injury  to  the  public,  or  infringement  of  the  rights  of 
any  other  party.  Such  corporations  are  for  the  public  benefit, 
because  the  pubhc  benefit  is  in  the  benefit  of  the  parts,  and 
is  augmented  whenever  the  benefit  of  any  one  of  the  parts  is 
augmented  without  subtracting  from  the  rights  of  any  other 
part.  This  is  the  principle  of  Massachusetts  legislation  in  re- 
gard to  corporations,  as  is  obvious  to  any  one  who  chooses  to 
look  into  the  history  of  her  legislation  on  the  subject.  The 
applicants  for  a  corporation  must  undoubtedly  satisfy  the  legis- 
lature that  there  is  a  reasonable  prospect  of  a  benefit  to  be  de- 
rived to  them  from  the  act  of  incorporation,  and  that  what  they 
ask  does  not  interfere  with  the  rights  or  legitimate  interests  of 
any  other  party.     When  they  have  satisfied  the  legislature  on 
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these  ivvo  points,  they  have  made  out  their  case,  and  are  enti- 
tled to  a  charter,  and  the  legislature  is  bound  by  the  unifonn 
policy  of  the  Commonwealth  to  grant  it. 

Nobody  pretends,  that,  in  the  case  of  the  petitioners,  the  first 
of  these  two  points  was  not  sufficiently  made  out ;  the  second 
was  evident  of  itself,  because  all  they  proposed  to  do  as  a  cor- 
poration, the  use  of  the  corporate  seal  excepted,  they  are  al- 
ready doing  with  the  sanction  and  under  the  protection  of  the 
laws.  Their  case  was  then  made  out  in  both  its  parts,  and  the 
legislature  was  bound  by  its  uniform  policy  to  grant  their  pray- 
er. The  corporation  being  for  their  benefit,  and  injurious  to  no 
one,  is  for  the  public  benefit,  and  they  had  therefore  the  right 
to  ask  it,  not  as  a  boon,  not  as  a  special  favor,  which  the  peti- 
tioners had  too  much  self-respect  as  well  as  too  much  public 
spirit  to  ask,  but  as  a  facility  for  the  transacting  of  a  perfecdy 
lawful  business,  due  from  the  legislature,  under  like  circum- 
stances, to  any  class  of  citizens  who  may  ask  for  it ;  for  it  is 
bound  to  consult  the  public  good,  —  to  promote  the  public 
benefit. 

But  the  petitioners  made  out,  in  fact,  a  stronger  case  than  is 
here  supposed.  They  petitioned,  not  for  a  college,  —  for  that 
they  had,  and  had  founded  and  intended  to  support  with  their 
own  private  funds,  —  but  for  an  act  of  incorporation.  Their  col- 
lege is  designed  to  impart  a  literary  and  scientific  education  to 
a  very  considerable  number  of  the  youth  of  this  Commonwealth, 
who  would  not  receive  that  education  elsewhere,  and  we  need 
not  say,  here  in  Massachusetts,  that  the  education  of  any  portion 
of  our  youth  is  a  public  benefit.  That  matter  is  not  here  a 
mooted  question.  Education  is  regarded  as  of  so  high  public 
utility  that  even  private  individuals  who  have  no  children  to 
educate  are  publicly  taxed  to  pay  for  it,  and  the  public  at  large 
are  compelled  to  contribute,  not  only  to  the  support  of  common 
schools,  but  of  academies  and  colleges,  whose  direct  benefit,  in 
the  nature  of  the  case,  can  be  enjoyed  only  by  a  very  small  por- 
tion of  the  community.  We  need  but  refer  to  the  public  grants 
to  Cambridge  [Tniversity,  to  Williams  and  Amherst  Colleges, 
to  prove  that  the  Commonwealth  holds  the  literary  and  sci- 
cMitific  education  of  the  few  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  many, — 
for  the  benefit,  in  fact,  of  the  pubhc.  Nay,  the  committee 
themselves  concede  this,  and  thus  answer  their  own  objection. 
''  True,"  say  they,  *'  the  education  of  their  children  in  learn" 
itiir  and  knowledge  will  be  a  public  benefit."  (p.  7.) 
This  is  enough,  and,  even  conceding  the  untenable  doctrine  of 
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the  committee  on  corporations,  would  entitle  the  petitioners  to 
the  grant  of  the  charier  prayed  for.  The  committee  add,  in- 
deed, that  the  petitioners  "  have  the  means  of  all  this  through 
the  pubhc  schools  and  institutions,  which  are  truly  open  to  them 
as  to  all"  ;  but  this,  though  it  might  be  a  good  reason  against 
incorporating  an  additional  college  to  be  supported  in  whole  or 
in  part  from  the  public  treasury,  is  no  objection  to  the  incor- 
poration of  a  college  to  be  supported  by  private  funds,  without 
any  charge  on  the  public.  Indeed,  the  petitioners  made  out  an 
unusually  strong  case,  if  the  committee  are  to  be  believed,  why 
they  should  have  had  the  act  prayed  for.  They  proposed  to 
support  their  college  themselves,  and,  in  doing  so,  proposed  to 
confer  from  their  private  resources  a  public  benefit ;  for  the  com- 
mittee acknowledge  that  "  the  education  of  their  children  in 
learning  and  knowledge  would  be  a  public  benefit."  It  is  not 
every  day  that  citizens  come  before  the  legislature,  and  peti- 
tion to  be  authorized  to  use  a  corporate  seal  in  conferring  a 
public  benefit  at  their  own  expense.  Yet  this  is  what  the  pe- 
titioners actually  did,  according  to  the  committee  themselves. 
Nevertheless,  the  committee  regarded  it  as  a  fair  and  sufficient 
reason  to  refuse  them  a  charter,  because  no  public  benefit  was 
to  result  therefrom  ! 

The  committee  appear  to  treat  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners 
as  if  their  college  was  designed  primarily  for  teaching  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  religion.  If  such  had  been  the  fact,  it  would 
have  been  no  valid  reason  against  incorporating  it,  since  our 
constitution  and  laws  place  Roman  Catholics  and  the  several 
Protestant  sects  on  the  same  footing,  and  guaranty  to  them  all 
equal  rights.  But  such  was  not  the  fact.  The  College  of  the 
Holy  Cross  is  a  literary  and  scientific  institution,  and  its  prima- 
ry design  is  to  impart  a  literary  and  scientific  education.  The 
religion  is  incidental  to  the  main  design.  It  can  hardly  be  pro- 
posed, in  a  Christian  commonwealth,  that  youth  shall  be  sent 
from  home,  and  educated  in  colleges  which  have  no  religion, 
no  faith,  no  worship,  —  especially  at  that  critical  period  when 
the  passions  begin  to  unfold,  and  the  character  is  forming.  We 
profess  to  be  a  Christian  people,  and  are  by  no  means  prepared 
for  a  system  of  infidel  or  atheistic  education,  like  that  which 
Frances  Wright  and  Abner  Kneeland  proposed  and  labored  to 
introduce  into  our  country.  But  if  religion  at  all  is  to  enter 
into  our  colleges,  it  must  enter  in  some  form,  and  then  in  the 
form  of  some  particular  denomination.  It  is  impossible  that  it 
should    be  otherwise,  for  religion  in  a  vague  generality   ah- 
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stracted  from  all  forms  is  practically  no  religion  at  all.  It  must 
be  Catholic,  Episcopalian,  Congregational,  Baptist,  Methodist, 
Unitarian,  &c.  Hence  the  religion  of  Cambridge  University 
is  Unitarian,  of  Williams  and  Amherst  Colleges,  Congrega- 
tional. In  the  same  sense  the  religion  of  the  College  of  the 
Holy  Cross  is  Catholic.  It  is  inevitable  that  the  college  have 
the  religion  of  some  one  denomination,  or  that  it  have  no  relig- 
ion at  all.  The  thing  is  so,  and  cannot  be  helped.  Experi- 
ence proves,  that,  let  the  law  and  let  profession  say  what  they 
may,  the  religion  of  some  one  denomination  is  the  religion  of 
the  college,  if  not  a  godless  college.  Between  the  religion  of 
different  denominations  the  legislature  has  no  authority  to  dis- 
criminate, and  to  say  what  religion  may  and  what  may  not  be 
the  religion  of  this  or  that  college.  Consequently,  whatever 
be  the  particular  religion  of  the  college,  it  can  be  no  valid  rea- 
son for  granting  or  refusing  to  grant  it  a  charter.  If  the  col- 
lege claims,  not  only  its  religion,  but  the  right  to  admit  only  such 
as  will  conform  to  it,  that  may  be  a  good  reason  for  not  char- 
tering it  as  a  college  to  be  supported  at  the  public  charge,  but 
it  is  no  reason  at  all  for  refusing  to  charter  it  as  a  college  to  be 
supported  by  the  private  funds  of  the  denomination  under  whose 
influence  it  is  established. 

We  have  here  answered  all  the  objections  which  were  urged 
against  granting  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners,  and  have  shown, 
that,  according  to  the  uniform  policy  of  the  Commonwealth,  it 
should  have  been  granted.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  reason 
why  it  was  not  granted  was  simply  because,  the  case  having 
been  misrepresented  to  the  House  in  the  first  instance,  many 
members  were  unable  to  seize  its  real  character  and  actual  bear- 
ings. The  bill,  however,  received  a  generous  support,  and, 
although  it  failed  to  secure  the  vote  of  the  majority,  it  secured 
the  weight  of  the  talent  and  respectability  of  the  House, 
whether  of  one  political  party  or  another.  The  vote  itself  we 
regard  as  amply  sufficient  to  refute  the  charge  of  bigotry  so 
often  brought  against  this  Commonwealth  by  those  who  are  ig- 
norant of  her  character,  as  well  as  the  charge  set  up  abroad 
that  the  bill  was  lost  in  consequence  of  hostility  to  Catholics. 
For  ourselves,  we  repudiate  every  insinuation  of  the  sort.  That 
the  majority  of  the  people  have  strong  feelings  against  the  Cath- 
olic religion,  nobody  doubts  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  doubt 
just  as  little  the  honest  intention  of  the  great  body  of  our  people 
to  treat  their  Catholic  fellow-citizens  as  their  equals  before  the 
law,  and  to  administer  the  government  fairly,  and  without  undue 
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bias  towards  one  religious  denomination  or  another.  The  re- 
sult, which  we  regret  chiefly  for  the  honor  of  our  State,  whose 
fair  fame  and  unsullied  honor  are  as  dear  to  us  as  the  apple  of 
our  eye,  we  believe  to  have  been  due  solely  to  a  temporary 
misapprehension  of  the  question  on  which  the  House  was  called 
to  act  ;  and,  having  now  cleared  up  the  misapprehension  and 
placed  it  before  the  public  in  its  simplicity  and  in  its  real  char- 
acter, we  leave  it  without  the  least  misgiving  as  to  the  action 
of  a  future  legislature. 


Art.  VI.  — literary  NOTICES  AND  CRITICISMS. 

1.  —  The  Sea- Lions :  or  the  Lost  Sealers.  By  J.  Fenimore 
Cooper.  New  York :  Stringer  &  Townsend.  1849.  2  vols. 
12mb. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  organs,  or  pretended  organs,  of 
public  opinion  in  this  country  were  all  united  and  loud  in  their 
praises  of  Cooper  as  the  greatest  novelist  of  the  age,  denominating 
him,  with  as  little  taste  as  judgment,  the  "  American  Scott "  ;  but 
for  some  years  past  they  seem  to  have  been  almost  equally  united 
and  loud  in  decrying  him  as  a  man,  and  in  depreciating  his  merits 
as  an  author.  He  has  ventured  to  think  and  write  as  a  freeborn 
American,  to  intimate  that  the  American  national  character  is  not 
exactly  perfect  nor  regarded  as  exactly  perfect  by  European  na- 
tions, and  that  there  is  room  for  improvement ;  he  has  even  gone 
so  far  as  to  point  out  some  of  our  faults,  to  tell  us  that  good- 
breeding  is  not  necessarily  incompatible  with  patriotism,  that 
there  is  no  necessary  connection  between  ill-manners  and  de- 
mocracy, and  that  a  man  may  be  a  gentleman  without  ceasing 
to  be  a  republican.  In  doing  this  he  has  given  mortal  offence  to 
the  two  extremes  of  American  society ;  —  on  the  one  hand,  to 
the  radicals,  who  are  for  levelling  all  distinctions,  and  making 
all  equal,  not  only  before  God  and  the  state,  but  before  reason 
and  fortune,  in  natural  gifts  and  acquired  possessions ;  and  on  the 
other,  to  our  gutter  aristocracy,*  who,  conscious  of  no  inherent  no- 
bility, or  intrinsic  claims  to  notice  or  an  honorable  social  position, 

*  By  gutter  aristocracy,  we  do  not  mean  those  who  have  risen  from  a  low 
origin  or  condition,  and  by  their  talents  and  worth  attained  to  honorable  dis- 
tinction ;  but  those  who  have  remained  in  the  gutter,  and  become  (jistinguisli- 
ed  by  the  gold  they  have  contrived  to  collect  around  them. 
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wish  to  substitute  artificial  for  natural  diversities  of  social  rank  and 
condition,  and  have  them  supported  by  sonne  legal  recognition  or 
sanction.  But,  in  all  this,  it  may  be  that  he  deserves  praise  rather 
than  censure,  and  that  we  should  do  better  to  understand  and  follow 
his  counsels  than  to  be  angry  with  him  for  having  given  them. 

Mr.  Cooper's  taste  in  some  minor  matters  may,  now  and  then, 
be  questioned ;  his  tone  is  sometimes  arrogant,  and  his  manner  ap- 
parently egotistical ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  tells  us  our 
faults,  without  much  consideration  for  self-love,  or  regard  to  person- 
al vanity,  in  a  downright,  earnest  manner,  that  is  sometimes  harsh, 
and  seldom  politic.  But  he  is  a  genuine  patriot,  keenly  alive  to  the 
honor  of  his  country,  and  willing  to  do  all  that  man  can  do  to  rai« 
her  to  that  genuine  prosperity  every  good  man  wishes  for  her,  and 
to  that  high  character  in  the  estimation  of  the  civilized  world,  to 
which  she  would  be  entitled  if  true  to  her  own  noble  political  insti- 
tutions. His  aims  are  just  and  honorable,  and  we  have  yet  to  leam 
that  he  has  misapprehended  the  national  character  of  his  country- 
men, or  laid  to  their  charge  a  single  fault  of  which  they  are  not 
guilty ;  and,  severe  as  is  his  Home  as  Found,  it  is  a  book  which 
every  American  citizen  would  do  well,  for  some  time  to  come  at 
least,  to  read  and  meditate  as  often  as  once  in  every  three  months. 

When  Mr.  Cooper  went  abroad,  some  years  since,  he  carried 
with  him  a  warm  American  heart,  and  an  enthusiastic  love  of  his 
country.  He  also,  we  should  judge  from  his  earlier  writings^car- 
ried  with  him  the  false  persuasion  common  to  the  great  body  of  hii 
countrymen,  that  our  national  character  stands  high  in  the  estima- 
tion of  foreigners,  and  that  to  be  an  American  citizen  is  everywhere 
an  honorable  distinction.  But  he  was  not  long  in  discovering  that 
this  persuasion  is  merely  the  result  of  national  ignorance  and 
vanity,  and  that  our^pountry  is  nowhere  out  of  itself  regarded  as 
standing  even  on  the  ordinary  level  of  civilized  nations.  Abroad, 
our  national  character  is  held  in  low  esteem,  almost  in  contempt, 
and  we  are  looked  upon  as  unprincipled,  cunning,  rapacious, — a 
nation  of  speculators  and  swindlers.  The  author  of  The  Spy  and 
The  Pioneers  could  not  endure  this,  and  he  sought  to  give  to  Eu- 
ropeans a  more  just  and  favorable  view  of  his  country.  To  this 
end  he  wrote  and  published  his  Notions  of  the  Americans^  picked 
up  hy  a  Travelling  Bachelor,  This  work  was  the  production  of  an 
enthusiastic  American,  who  saw  in  his  countrymen  everything  to 
admire,  and  nothing  to  censure.  It  over-praised  us,  but  it  was  cal- 
culated to  meet,  and  in  some  degree  to  soften,  the  prejudice  imbibed 
against  us.  Its  effect  was  considerable,  and  to  its  influence  we  may 
trace  the  more  respectful  and  the  more  truthful  tone  in  which  sub-  ' 
sequent  European  travellers  have  spoken  of  our  character  and  in- 
stitutions. For  this  work,  faulty  as  it  was,  he  should  have  received 
the  thanks  of  the  American  people,  for  it  was  written  and  published 
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not  without  hazard  to  his  European  reputation.  But,  unhappily,  his 
services  in  defence  of  the  character  of  his  country  were  far  from 
being  duly  appreciated  by  his  countrymen,  and  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore his  generous  defence  abroad  of  republicanism  called  forth  bit- 
ter denunciations  against  him  at  home.  Instead  of  corroborating 
the  truth  of  what  he  ventured  to  assert  by  uniting  as  Americans 
to  support  him,  the  American  press  assailed  him  and  did  all  in 
their  power  to  confirm  the  despisers  of  our  national  character  in 
the  opinion  they  had  previously  formed  of  it.  If,  then,  he  has  felt 
wounded,  if  he  has  shown  some  bitterness  of  feeling  towards  his 
assailants,  if  he  has  used  little  ceremony  in  telling  them  of  their 
characteristic  faults,  and  told  them  some  unpalatable  truths  in  a  tone 
somewhat  lofty,  and  in  terms  somewhat  blunt,  he  has  had  sufficient 
provocation,  and  they  have  no  right  to  complain.  Indeed,  they 
ought  to  congratulate  themselves  that  he  has  not  been  more  severe, 
and  less  discriminating  in  his  censures.  The  editors  who  assail 
him,  whether  as  a  man  or  as  an  author,  would  show  more  good 
sense,  if  they  would  receive  with  meekness  the  wise  admonitions 
and  merited  rebukes  he  has  given  them,  and  endeavour  to  improve 
their  tempers,  correct  their  principles,  and  cease  to  use  their  means 
of  influence  to  debase  their  countrymen  and  ruin  their  country. 

Mr.  Cooper  is  an  earnest-minded  man,  and,  though  a  novelist, 
he  is  no  trifler.  Through  all  his  works  there  runs  a  serious  aim. 
In  some  of  his  earlier  novels  there  is,  perhaps,  a  little  too  much 
leaning  towards  the  religion  of  nature,  and  not  so  deep  a  feeling  of 
the  importance  and  necessity  of  revealed  religion  as  we  could  wish  ; 
in  his  series  of  novels  the  scenes  of  which  he  lays  in  Europe,  there 
may,  perhaps,  be  detected  certain  radical  and  socialistic  tendencies 
which  are  to  be  regretted  ;  but  he  is  never  really  lax  in  his  morals, 
never  prurient  in  his  fancies  ;  we  remember  n^  sentence  in  all  he 
has  written  that  could  raise  a  blush  on  the  chieek  of  modesty,  and 
we  recall  no  scene  attractive  to  a  libertine  taste,  or  that  can  sully 
the  chastest  imagination.  He  never  scoffs ;  he  is  never  irreverent ; 
he  never  forgets  that  man  is  a  moral  being,  accountable  to  his 
Maker  for  his  thoughts,  words,  and  deeds.  This,  as  the  times  go, 
is  high  praise,  and  honorably  distinguishes  him  from  the  herd  of 
popular  novelists  and  romancers.  It  gives  him  a  claim  to  the  love 
and  gratitude  of  all  pure-minded  men  and  patriotic  citizens. 

We  live  so  much  out  of  the  novel-reading  world,  that  we  do  not 
know  how  the  work  before  us,  Mr.  Cooper's  latest  publication, 
has  been  received ;  but,  for  ourselves,  we  think  it  the  very  best  of 
his  novels.  It  is  equal  in  power  and  interest  to  his  most  popular 
works,  and  superior  to  them  in  its  deep  religious  feeling  and  high 
moral  tendency.  We  have  found  very  little  in  it  to  which  we  can  ob- 
ject, and  very  much  that,  under  a  moral  and  religious  point  of  view, 
we  can  commend.     The  author  is  not  a  Catholic,  but  it  would  be 
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difRcult  for  us  to  select  a  so-called  Catholic  novel  which  contains 
less  than  is  repugnant  to  Catholic  faith  and  morals.  The  Sea-Liom 
is  as  far  superior  in  this  respect  to  Pauline  Seward^  for  instance, 
as  it  is  in  creative  genius  and  literary  execution ;  and  abating  a  few 
expressions,  which  are  merely  incidental,  we  could  give  it  aa 
honorable  place  in  what  we  call  "  Catholic  secular  literature."  Its 
great  design  is  to  illustrate  the  doctrine  of  Divine  Providence,  to 
show  the  worthlessness  and  danger  of  talent,  energy,  and  persever- 
ance in  the  pursuit  of  wealth  for  its  own  sake,  and  to  urge  the  im- 
portance, in  all  the  relations  of  life,  of  accepting  and  conforming  to 
the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel,  even  though  they  are  mysteries,  and 
tend  to  humble  the  pride  of  reeison.  No  recondite  moral  this,  we 
grant,  —  nothing  more  than  is  encountered  at  the  very  threshold  of 
the  Christian  religion,  —  but  of  the  highest  importance  to  be  insisted 
upon  in  these  days  of  philosophy,  rationalism,  and  worldly-minded- 
ness,  and  which  no  popular  author  can  now  insist  upon  without 
hazarding,  in  some  degree,  his  literary  reputation.  The  author  has 
done  no  more  than  his  duty,  but  we  live  in  an  age  and  country  when 
we  feel  bound  to  be  grateful  to  the  man  who  will  do  even  that,  or, 
in  fact,  even  do  it  only  in  part. 

The  execution  of  the  work  is  superior  to  that  which  we  ordinarily 
meet  with  in  Cooper's  novels.  There  is  no  straining  for  efiect ;  the 
tone  is  subdued,  and  the  manner  is  marked  by  that  repose,  the  cba^ 
acteristic  of  strength,  which  we  seldom  meet  with  in  our  American 
authors.  The  characters  are  happily  conceived  and  well  sustained 
throughout.  Roswell  Gardiner  is,  indeed,  nothing  new,  but  Dea- 
con Pratt,  his  niece  Mary,  and  Captain  Daggett  of  the  Yinejrard,  are 
characters  which  Cooper  has  not  before  given  us,  and  are  in  their 
way  as  original,  as  truthfully  and  as  delicately  drawn,  as  the  char 
acter  of  the  Lealherstocking  himself. 

We  extract  the  following  on  deacons  in  general,  and  Deacon 
Pratt  in  particular :  — 

"  There  are  two  great  species  of  deacons  ;  for  we  suppose  they  mwt 
all  be  referred  to  the  same  genera.  One  species  belong  to  the  priesthood, 
and  become  priests  and  bishops  ;  passing  away,  as  priests  and  bishops  are 
apt  to  do,  with  more  or  less  of  the  savour  of  godliness.  The  other  spe- 
cies are  purely  laymen,  and  are  sui  gtneris.  They  are,  ex  officio^  tba 
most  pious  men  in  a  neighbourhood,  as  they  sometimes  are,  as  it  wooM 
seem  to  us,  ex  officio^  also  the  most  grasping  and  mercenary.  As  we  are 
not  in  the  secrets  of  the  sects  to  which  these  lay  deacons  belong,  we 
shall  not  presume  to  pronounce  whether  the  individual  is  elevated  to  the 
deaconate  because  he  is  prosperous  in  a  worldly  sense,  or  whether  the 
prosperity  is  a  consequence  of  the  deaconate ;  but  that  the  two  usaaUy 
go  together  is  quite  certain  ;  which  being  the  cause,  and  which  the  efieei, 
we  leave  to  wiser  heads  to  determine. 

^'  Deacon  Pratt  was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  A  tighter-fisted  sinner 
did  not  exist  in  the  county  than  this  pious  soul,  who  certainly  not  only 
wore,  but  wore  out,  the  *  form  of  godliness,'  while  he  was  devoted,  heart 
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and  hand,  to  the  daily  increase  of  worldly  gear.  No  one  spoke  disparag- 
ingly of  the  deacon,  notwithstanding.  So  completely  had  he  got  to  be 
interwoven  with  the  church  —  *  meeting,'  we  ought  to  say — in  that 
vicinity,  that  speaking  disparagingly  of  him  would  have  appeared  like 
assailing  Christianity.  It  is  true,  that  many  an  unfortunate  fellow-citizen 
in  Suffolk  had  been  made  to  feel  how  close  was  the  gripe  of  his  hand, 
when  he  found  himself  in  its  grasp  ;  but  there  is  a  way  of  practising  the 
most  ruthless  extortion,  that  serves  not  only  to  deceive  the  world,  but 
which  would  really  seem  to  mislead  the  extortioner  himself.  Phrases 
take  the  place  of  deeds,  sentiments  those  of  facts,  and  grimaces  those  of 
benevolent  looks,  so  ingeniously  and  so  impudently,  that  the  wronged 
often  fancy  that  they  are  the  victims  of  a  severe  dispensation  of  Provi- 
dence, when  the  truth  would  have  shown  that  they  were  simply  robbed. 

"  We  do  not  mean,  however,  that  Deacon  Pratt  was  a  robber.  He 
was  merely  a  hard  man  in  the  management  of  his  affairs  ;  never  cheating, 
in  a  direct  sense,  but  seldom  conceding  a  cent  to  generous  impulses,  or  to 
the  duties  of  kind.  He  was  a  widower,  and  childless,  —  circumstances  that 
rendered  his  love  of  gain  still  less  pardonable  ;  for  many  a  man,  who  is 
indifferent  to  money  on  his  own  account,  will  toil  and  save  to  lay  up 
hoards  for  those  who  are  to  come  after  him.  The  deacon  had  only  a 
niece  to  inherit  his  effects,  unless  he  might  choose  to  step  beyond  that  de- 
gree of  consanguinity,  and  bestow  a  portion  of  his  means  on  cousins. 
Tiie  church  —  or,  to  be  more  literal,  the  *  meeting  '  —  had  an  eye  on  his 
resources,  however  ;  and  it  was  whispered  it  had  actually  succeeded,  by 
means  known  to  itself,  in  squeezing  out  of  his  tight  grasp  no  less  a  sum 
than  one  hundred  dollars,  as  a  donation  to  a  certain  theological  college. 
It  was  conjectured  by  some  persons  that  this  was  only  the  beginning  of  a 
religious  liberality,  and  that  the  excellent  and  godly-minded  deacon  would 
bestow  most  of  his  property  in  a  similar  way,  when  the  moment  should 
come  that  it  could  be  no  longer  of  any  use  to  himself.  This  opinion  was 
much  in  favor  with  divers  devout  females  of  the  deacon's  congregation, 
who  had  daughters  of  their  own,  and  who  seldom  failed  to  conclude  their 
observations  on  this  interesting  subject  with  some  such  remark  as,  *  Well, 
in  that  case,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  everything  points  that  way,  Mary 
Pratt  will  get  no  more  than  any  other  poor  man's  daughter.' 

"  Little  did  Mary,  the  only  child  of  Israel  Pratt,  an  elder  brother  of  the 
deacon,  think  of  all  this.  She  had  been  left  an  orphan  in  her  tenth  year, 
both  parents  dying  within  a  few  months  of  each  other,  and  had  lived  be- 
neath her  uncle's  roof  for  nearly  ten  more  years,  until  use,  and  natural 
affection,  and  the  customs  of  the  country  had  made  her  feel  absolutely  at 
home  there.  A  less  interested  or  less  selfish  being  than  Mary  Pratt 
never  existed.  In  this  respect  she  was  the  very  antipodes  of  her  uncle, 
who  often  stealthUy  rebuked  her  for  her  charities  and  acts  of  neighbourly 
kindness,  which  he  was  wont  to  term  waste.  But  Mary  kept  the  even 
tenor  of  her  way,  seemingly  not  hearing  such  remarks,  and  doing  her 
duty  quietly,  and  in  all  humility. 

'*  Suffolk  was  settled  originally  by  emigrants  from  New  England,  and 
the  character  of  its  people  is,  to  this  hour,  of  modified  New  England  hab- 
its and  notions.  Now,  one  of  the  marked  peculiarities  of  Connecticut  is 
an  indisposition  to  part  with  anything  without  a  quid  pro  quo.  Those  lit- 
tle services,  offerings,  and  conveniences,  that  are  elsewhere  parted  with 
without  a  thought  of  remuneration,  go  regularly  upon  the  day-book,  and 
often  reappear  on  a  '  settlement,'  years  ailer  they  have  been  forgotten  by 
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those  who  received  the  favors.  Even  the  man  who  keeps  a  carriage  wiQ 
let  it  out  for  hire ;  and  the  manner  in  which  money  is  accepted  and  even 
asked  for  by  persons  in  easy  circumstances,  and  for  things  that  would  be 
gratuitous  in  the  Middle  States,  often  causes  disappointment,  and  some- 
times disgust.  In  this  particular,  Scottish  and  Swiss  thrift,  both  notori- 
ous, and  the  latter  particularly  so,  are  nearly  equalled  by  New  England 
thrift ;  more  especially  in  the  close  estimate  of  the  valae  of  services  ren- 
dered. So  marked,  indeed,  is  this  practice  of  looking  for  requitals,  thit 
even  the  language  is  infected  with  it.  Thus,  should  a  person  pass  a  few 
months  by  invitation  with  a  friend,  his  visit  is  termed  '  boarding ' ;  it  being 
regarded  as  a  matter  of  course  that  he  pays  his  way.  It  would  scarcely 
be  safe,  indeed,  without  the  precaution  of  '  passing  receipts '  on  quitting, 
for  one  to  stay  any  time  in  a  New  England  dwelling,  unless  prepared  to 
pay  for  his  board.  The  free  and  frank  habits  that  prevail  among  relatives 
and  friends  elsewhere  are  nearly  unknown  there,  every  service  having  its 
price.  These  customs  are  exceedingly  repugnant  to  all  who  have  been 
educated  in  different  notions ;  yet  are  they  not  without  their  redeeming 
qualities,  that  might  be  pointed  out  to  advantage,  though  our  limits  will 
not  permit  us,  at  this  moment,  so  to  do. 

^'  Little  did  Mary  Pratt  suspect  the  truth;  but  habit,  or  covetousneasi 
or  some  vague  expectation  that  the  girl  might  yet  contract  a  marriage 
that  would  enable  him  to  claim  all  his  advances,  had  induced  the  deacon 
never  to  bestow  a  cent  on  her  education,  or  dress,  or  pleasures  of  any 
sort,  that  the  money  was  not  regularly  charged  against  her,  in  that  Defir 
rious  work  that  he  called  his  *  day-book.'  As  for  the  self-respect,  and 
the  feelings  of  caste,  which  prevent  a  gentleman  from  practising  any  of 
these  tradesmen's  tricks,  the  deacon  knew  nothing  of  them.  He  would 
have  set  the  man  down  as  a  fuol  who  deferred  to  any  notions  so  un{^fit- 
able.  With  him,  not  only  every  nian,  but  every  thing  '  had  its  price,' 
and  usually  it  was  a  good  price,  too.  At  the  very  moment  when  our  tale 
opens  there  stood  charged  in  his  book,  against  his  unsuspecting  and  aflee- 
tionate  niece,  items  in  the  way  of  schooling,  dress,  board,  and  pocket- 
money,  that  amounted  to  the  considerable  sum  of  one  thousand  dollan, 
money  fairly  expended.  The  deacon  was  only  intensely  mean  and  ari- 
ricious,  while  he  was  as  honest  as  the  day.  Not  a  cent  was  overcharged; 
and  to  own  the  truth,  Mary  was  so  great  a  favorite  with  him,  that  most 
of  his  charges  against  her  were  rather  of  a  reasonable  rate  than  other- 
wise."—Vol.  I.  pp.  16-19. 

We  must  protest  against  the  justice  of  the  character  here  given  to 
us  New-Englanders,  —  a  character  far  more  applicable  to  those  who 
go  out  from  us  than  to  those  who  remain  at  home,  and  to  some 
portions  of  Connecticut  bordering  on  New  York  than  to  New  Eng- 
land generally.  It  has  very  little  truth  when  applied  to  Massachu- 
setts, Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  or  Maine,  —  States  as  remarkable 
for  their  hospitality,  generosity,  and  liberal  and  manly  sentimenti, 
as  they  are  for  their  industry,  energy,  and  enterprise.  The  ootioos 
of  the  Yankee  common  in  the  Middle  and  Southern  States  are  taken 
chiefly  from  Connecticut,  —  in  fact,  from  Connecticut  peddlers  of 
tin- ware  and  wooden  clocks,  —  and  are  as  false  when  applied  to  the 
i^rcat  body  of  the  people  of  the  New  England  States  as  whea  applied 
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to  the  middle  or  western  sections  of  the  Union.  People  in  the  State 
of  New  York  ought  to  know  that  Connecticut  is  not  all  of  New  Eng- 
land ;  and  any  one  who  knows  Connecticut  knows  very  well  that  the 
peddlers  are  not  a  fair  sample  even  of  her  population.  The  New 
England  States  have  a  great  resemblance  in  their  political  and 
social  institutions,  and  there  is  a  general  resemblance  in  the  charac- 
ter and  usages  of  the  people  of  those  States  of  which  Boston  is  the 
metropolis.  We  say  metropolis^  for  Boston  has  had,  and  still  has, 
though  it  is  fast  losing  it,  a  metropolitan  character,  —  a  character 
less  provincial  than  any  other  city  in  the  Union.  But  beneath  all 
these  general  resemblances  there  are  striking  differences.  The 
Connecticut  man  is  as  different  from  a  Massachusetts  man  as  a 
Pennsylvanian  is  from  a  Marylander,  and  either  of  these  is  as  dif- 
ferent from  a  Vermonter  as  a  New-Yorker  is  from  a  Kentuckian. 
We  speak  without  prejudice,  for,  though  we  were  born  in  Vermont, 
we  were  brought  up  in  the  Middle  States,  and  it  has  been  our  lot  to 
love  the  South,  to  reside  in  the  West,  and  to  find  a  home  in  old 
Massachusetts. 

New  England  is  behind  the  other  sections  of  the  Union  in  her 
agricultural  resources,  and  she  has  been  compelled  to  turn  her  at- 
tention to  trade,  commerce,  and  manufactures.  Her  people  are 
not,  generally  speaking,  wealthy,  and  the  great  majority  of  her  sons 
are  obliged  to  start  in  life  with  little  other  capital  than  a  good  edu- 
cation, business  capacity,  and  habits  of  industry;  economy  and 
frugality  —  thrift,  if  you  will  —  have  been  inculcated  from  child- 
hood as  virtues,  not  for  love  of  money  as  an  end,  but  for  the  sake 
of  independence.  That  such  a  people  should  be  to  a  great  ex- 
tent worldly-minded,  that  they  should  be  shrewd  and  successful 
business-men,  was  to  be  expected  ;  but  we  have  yet  to  learn  that 
New-Englanders,  though  perhaps  more  methodical  and  more  suc- 
cessful in  what  is  called  getting  on  in  the  world,  are  more  attached 
to  money,  or  less  scrupulous  as  to  the  means  employed  in  obtaining 
it,  than  the  people  of  other  sections  of  the  Union.  As  far  as  we 
have  observed,  they  are  less  mean  and  tricky  in  money  matters, 
more  just  and  honorable  in  their  business  transactions,  than  the  peo- 
ple of  either  the  Middle  or  the  Western  States.  The  traits  of  New 
England  character,  which  Mr.  Cooper  brings  out,  are  certainly 
to  be  detected  here  and  there  in  New  England,  but  they  are  not 
characteristic  ;  and  the  bigotry  and  sectarianism  he  so  justly  satirizes 
in  nearly  all  his  novels  are  less  marked  in  New  England  than  in 
New  York  or  Pennsylvania.  We  have  very  little  Presbyterianism, 
the  most  odious  of  all  the  forms  of  Protestantism,  and  our  Puritan- 
ism has  been  much  softened  by  time.  The  things  which  the  author 
finds  most  frequent  occasion  to  censure  in  his  Homeward  Bound^or 
Home  as  Found,  are  hardly  known  in  New  England.  His  Aris- 
tabulus  Brag,  or  his  model  editor.  Steadfast  Dodge,  Esq.,  might 
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have  been  born  in  New  England,  but  neither  could  have  played 
the  part  he  assigns  him  in  any  New  England  society.  In  New 
England  there  is  more  real  equality  than  in  any  other  section  of 
the  Union,  and  at  the  same  time  less  vulgar  tenacity  in  asserting 
it.  The  social  distinctions  which  grow  legitimately  out  of  a  dif- 
ference of  cultivation,  manners,  and  tastes  are  cheerfully  recog- 
nized, and,  in  general,  every  one  falls,  without  murmuring  or  heart- 
burning, into  his  own  rank,  class,  or  set,  where  he  is  at  home  and 
can  enjoy  himself.  In  any  part  of  New  England,  there  is  society 
in  Mr.  Cooper's  sense  of  the  word,  because  we  have  an  old,  perma- 
nent population,  bom  where  they  live,  and  not  a  miscellaneous 
population,  made  up  of  strangers  and  adventurers  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  and  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  At  least,  such 
is  as  yet  the  fact,  but  how  long  it  will  be  so  in  our  principal  towns 
we  are  unable  to  say.  We  think,  however,  that  it  will  remain  so, 
for  what  Mr.  Cooper  calls  the  *'  movers "  go  out  from  us,  as  not 
being  of  us ;  and  few  adventurers  are  likely  to  come  from  other 
parts  of  the  Union  to  settle,  or  even  bivouac,  among  us. 

Littleness,  meanness,  low  cunning,  legal  honesty  and  moral  dis- 
honesty in  money  matters,  may  certainly  be  found  in  New  England; 
and  we  have  quite  too  many  Deacon  Pratts  and  Captain  Daggetis, 
wc  own  ;  but,  relatively  to  the  other  sections  of  the  Union,  we  have 
our  full  and  more  than  our  full  share  of  high-minded  and  libeial 
men, —  men  of  talents,  cultivation,  and  manners,  who  are  an  honor 
to  any  country ;  and  nothing  is  more  false  than  the  common  notions 
elsewhere  entertained  of  the  Yankee  character.  We  challenge  the 
world  to  produce  a  finer  specimen  of  the  gentleman  than  the  well- 
bred  and  cultivated  Bostonian.  Bigotry  we  certainly  have,  as  well 
as  religious  inditferencc,  and  fanaticism  in  regard  to  temperance 
and  abolitionism  has  certainly  seized  a  fraction  of  our  population; 
hut  at  the  same  time  these  things  find  here  their  ablest  and  nMMt 
energetic  opponents,  and  there  is  not  one  of  the  Middle  States  in 
which  public  opinion  interferes  less  despotically  with  individual 
freedom.  So  much,  as  not  being  a  Bostonian,  and  hardly  a  Yankee, 
we  have  felt  that  we  might  say  without  impropriety,  or  subjecting 
ourselves  to  Mr.  Cooper's  charge  of  provincialism.  To  our  own 
heart  our  country  is  one,  tind  we  dislike  all  these  sectional  divisionsi 
Wc  love  our  whole  country,  and  mean  to  be  true  to  it,  *' however 
bounded  " ;  but  we  protest  against  the  opinions  in  regard  to  New- 
Englanders  which  we  find  in  almost  every  American  book  written 
by  men  born  in  other  parts  of  the  Union, —  not  for  the  sake  of  New 
England,  who  needs  no  defence,  but  for  the  sake  of  her  assailants. 

VVe  have  been  led  farther  than  we  intended  in  these  remarics, 
which  we  have  made  less  for  Mr.  Cooper  than  for  some  others.  We 
return  to  the  work  before  us.  We  have  little  room  for  extracts,  but 
we  must  express  our  warm  aflicction  for  Mary  Pratt,  a  pure-minded 
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and  excellent  girl,  the  very  best  female  character  in  her  walk  in 
life  Mr.  Cooper  has  ever  drawn.  She  has  pure,  deep,  strong 
affection,  and  high,  uncompromising  religious  principle.  She  loves 
Roswell  Gardiner,  but  though  her  heart  break  she  will  not  give  him 
her  hand  as  long  as  he  remains  a  Unitarian,  for  she  will  not  form 
the  most  intimate  and  sacred  union  which  two  human  beings  can 
form  with  one  whose  God  is  not  her  God.  We  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  to  extract  the  following,  which  we  commend  to  those  of 
our  Catholic  friends  who  see  no  harm  in  mixed  marriages. 

"The  young  sailor  left  the  wharf  at  Sag  Harbour  about  ten  minutes 
after  the  deacon  had  preceded  him,  on  his  way  to  the  schooner.  As  the 
wind  was  so  light  and  so  fair,  he  soon  had  his  sheets  in,  and  the  boat 
gliding  along  at  an  easy  rate,  which  permitted  him  to  bestow  nearly  all 
his  attention  on  his  charming  companion.  Roswell  Gardiner  had  sought 
this  occasion,  that  he  might  once  more  open  his  heart  to  Mary,  and  urge 
his  suit  fur  the  last  time,  previously  to  so  long  an  absence.  This  he  did 
in  a  manly,  frank  way,  that  was  far  from  being  unpleasant  to  his  gentle 
listener,  wljose  inclinations,  for  a  few  minutes,  blinded  her  to  the  resolu- 
tions already  made  on  principle.  So  urgent  was  her  suitor,  indeed,  that 
she  should  solemnly  plight  her  faith  to  him,  ere  he  sailed,  that  a  soft  illu- 
sion came  over  the  mind  of  one  as  affectionate  as  Mary,  and  she  was  half 
inclined  to  believe  her  previous  determination  was  unjustifiable  and  obdu- 
rate. But  the  head  of  one  of  her  high  principles,  and  clear  views  of 
duty,  could  not  long  be  deceived  by  her  heart,  and  she  regained  the  self- 
command  which  had  hitherto  sustained  her  in  all  her  former  trials,  in 
connection  with  this  subject. 

"  '  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better,  Roswell,'  she  said,  '  had  I  tak- 
en leave  of  you  at  the  Harbour,  and  not  incurred  the  risk  of  the  pain  that 
I  foresee  I  shall  both  give  and  bear  in  our  present  discourse.  I  have  con- 
cealed nothing  from  you  ;  possibly  I  have  been  more  sincere  than  pru- 
dence would  sanction.  You  know  the  only  obstacle  there  is  to  our  union  ; 
but  that  appears  to  increase  in  strength,  the  more  I  ask  you  to  reflect  on 
it,  —  to  try  to  remove  it.' 

**  *  What  would  you  have  me  do,  Mary  ?  Surely,  not  to  play  the 
hypocrite,  and  profess  to  believe  that  which  I  certainly  do  not,  and  which, 
after  all  my  inquiries,  I  cannot  believe.* 

**  *  I  am  sorry  it  is  so,  on  every  account,'  returned  Mary,  in  a  low  and 
saddened  tone.  *  Sorry,  that  one  of  so  frank,  ingenuous  a  mind  should 
find  it  impossible  to  accept  the  creed  of  his  fathers,  and  sorry  that  it  must 
leave  so  impassable  a  chasm  between  us,  for  ever.' 

**  *  No,  Mary ;  that  can  never  be  !  Nothing  but  death  can  separate  us 
for  so  long  a  time  !  While  we  meet,  we  shall  at  least  be  friends  ;  and 
friends  love  to  meet  and  to  see  each  other  often.' 

*^  *  It  may  seem  unkind,  at  a  moment  like  this,  Roswell,  but  it  is  in 
truth  the  very  reverse,  if  I  say  we  ought  not  to  meet  each  other  here,  if 
we  are  bent  on  following  our  own  separate  ways  towards  a  future  world. 
My  God  is  not  your  God  ;  and  what  can  there  be  of  peace  in  a  family, 
when  its  two  heads  worship  diflfereot  deities  ?  I  am  afraid  that  you  do 
not  think  sufficiently  of  the  nature  of  these  things.' 

"  *  I  did  not  believe  you  to  be  so  illiberal,  Mary  !     Had  the  deacon  said 
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as  much,  I  might  not  have  heen  surprised  ;  hut  for  one  like  you  to  teD 
me  tliat  my  God  is  not  your  God  is  narrow  indeed  ! ' 

**  *  Is  it  not  so,  Hoswell  ?  And  if  so,  why  should  we  attempt  to  gloa 
over  the  iriiih  by  deceptive  words  1  I  am  a  believer  in  the  Redeemer,  u 
the  Son  of  God,  as  one  of  the  Holy  Trinity;  while  you  believe  in  him 
only  as  a  man,  — a  righteous  and  just,  a  sinless  man,  if  you  will,  but  as 
a  man  only.  Now,  is  not  the  difl'erence  in  these  creeds  immense?  bit 
not,  in  truth,  just  the  dillerence  between  God  and  man?  I  worship  my 
Redeemer;  regard  him  as  the  equal  of  the  Father,  —  as  a  part  of  that 
Divine  Being  ;  while  you  look  on  him  as  merely  a  man  without  sio, — as 
a  man  such  as  Adam  probably  was  before  the  fall.' 

**  '  Do  we  know  enough  of  these  matters,  Mary,  to  justify  us  in  allow- 
ing them  to  interfere  with  our  happiness  1  ' 

''  *  We  are  told  that  they  are  ail-essential  to  our  happiness,  —  not  in  the 
sense  you  may  mean,  Roswell,  but  in  one  of  far  higher  import,  —  and  we 
cannot  neglect  them,  without  paying  the  penalty.* 

'*  *  I  think  you  carry  these  notions  too  far,  dearest  Mary,  and  that  it  is 
possible  for  man  and  wife  most  heartily  to  love  each  other,  and  to  be  hap- 
py in  each  other,  without  their  thinking  exactly  alike  on  religion.  How 
many  good  and  pious  women  do  you  see,  who  are  contented  and  prospe^ 
ous  as  wives  and  mothers,  and  who  are  members  of  meeting^,  but  whose 
husbands  make  no  profession  of  any  sort ! ' 

'*  <  That  may  be  true,  or  not.  1  lay  no  claim  to  a  right  to  judge  of  any 
others'  duties,  or  manner  of  viewing  what  they  ought  to  do.  Thousands 
of  girls  marry  without  fteling  the  very  obligations  that  they  profess  to 
reverence  ;  and  when,  in  after  life,  deeper  convictions  come,  they  cannoC 
cast  aside  the  connections  they  have  previously  formed,  if  they  would; 
and  probably  would  not,  if  they  could.  That  is  a  dilferent  thing  from  a 
young  woman,  who  has  a  deep  sense  of  what  she  owes  to  her  Redeemer, 
becoming  deliberately,  and  with  a  full  sense  of  what  she  is  doing,  the 
wife  of  one  who  regards  her  God  as  merely  a  man.  I  care  not  bow  yoa 
qualify  this  opinion,  by  saying  a  pure  and  sinless  man  ;  it  will  be  mao, 
still.  Tiie  dit)ereuoe  between  God  and  man  is  too  immense  to  be  fritte^ 
ed  aw.iy  by  any  such  qualifications  as  that.' 

*'  *  J5ut,  if  1  find  it  impossible  to  believe  all  you  believe,  Mary,  surety 
you  would  not  punish  me  for  having  the  sincerity  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
and  the  whole  truth.' 

'* '  No,  indeed,  Roswell,'  answered  the  honest  girl,  gently,  not  to  sty 
tenderly.  *  Nothing  has  given  me  a  better  opinion  of  your  principles, 
Roswell,  —  a  higher  notion  of  what  your  upright  and  frank  character 
really  is,  than  the  manly  way  in  which  you  have  admitted  the  justice  of 
my  suspicions  of  your  want  of  faith,  — of  faith,  as  I  consider  faith  can 
alone  exist.  This  fair  dealing  has  made  me  honor  you,  and  esteem  yon, 
in  addition  to  the  more  girlish  attachment  that  I  do  not  wiah  to  cooiBeal 
from  you,  at  least,  I  have  so  long  felt.' 

''  M31essed  Mary!'  exclaimed  Roswell  Gardiner,  almost  ready  to  (all 
down  on  his  knees  and  worship  the  pretty  enthusiast,  who  sat  at  his  side 
with  a  countenance  in  which  intense  interest  in  his  welfare  was  beaming 
from  two  of  the  softest  and  sweetest  blue  eyes  that  maiden  ever  bent  on  a 
youth  in  modest  tenderness,  whatever  disposition  he  might  be  in  to  accept 
her  God  as  his  God.  *  How  can  one  so  kind  in  all  other  respects  prove 
so  cruel  in  this  one  particular  ! ' 

''  *  Because  that  one  particular,  as  you  term  it,  Roswell,  is  all  in  til  to 
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her,'  answered  the  girl,  with  a  face  that  was  now  flushed  with  feeling. 
*  I  must  answer  you  as  Joshua  told  the  Israelites  of  old,  —  '*  Choose  you, 
this  day,  whom  you  will  serve ;  whether  the  gods  which  your  fathers 
served,  that  were  on  the  other  side  of  the  flood,  or  the  gods  of  the  Am- 
orites,  in  whose  land  ye  dwell :  but  as  for  me  and  my  liouse,  we  will  serve 
the  Lord:'  ' 

"  *  Do  you  class  me  with  the  idolaters  and  pagans  of  Palestine  ?  *  de- 
manded Gardiner,  reproachfully. 

**  *  You  have  said  it,  Roswell.  It  is  not  I,  but  yourself,  who  have  thus 
classed  you.  You  worship  your  reason,  instead  of  the  one  true  and  liv- 
ing God.  This  is  idolatry  of  the  worst  character,  since  the  idol  is  never 
seen  by  the  devotee,  and  he  does  not  know  of  its  existence.' 

"  *  You  consider  it,  then,  idolatry  for  one  to  use  those  gifts  which  he  has 
received  from  his  Maker,  and  to  treat  the  most  important  of  all  subjects  as 
a  rational  being,  instead  of  receiving  a  creed  blindly,  and  without  thought?' 

'* '  If  what  you  call  thought  could  better  the  matter,  if  it  were  sufficient 
to  comprehend  and  master  this  subject,  there  might  be  force  in  what  you 
say.  But  what  is  this  boasted  reason,  after  all?  It  is  not  sufficient  to 
explain  a  single  mystery  of  the  creation,  though  there  are  thousands.  I 
know  there  are,  nay,  there  must  be,  a  variety  of  opinions  among  those  who 
look  to  tlieir  reasons,  instead  of  accepting  the  doctrine  of  revelation,  for 
the  character  of  Christ ;  but  I  believe  all,  who  are  not  open  infidels,  ad- 
mit that  the  atonement  of  his  death  was  sufficient  for  the  salvation  of 
men  :  nov\%  can  you  explain  this  part  of  the  theory  of  our  religion  any 
more  than  you  can  explain  the  divine  nature  of  the  Redeemer  1  Can  you 
reason  any  more  wisely  touching  the  fall,  than  touching  the  redemption 
itself?  I  know  I  am  unfit  to  treat  of  matters  of  this  profound  nature,' 
continued  Mary,  modestly,  though  with  great  earnestness  and  beauty  of 
manner  ;  *  but,  to  me,  it  seems  very  plain,  that,  the  instant  circumstances 
lead  us  beyond  the  limits  of  our  means  of  comprehension,  we  are  io  believe 
in,  and  not  to  reason  on,  revelation.  The  whole  history  of  Christianity 
teaches  this.  Its  first  ministers  were  uneducated  men  ;  men  who  were 
totally  ignorant  until  enlightened  by  their  faith  ;  and  all  the  lessons  it 
teaches  are  to  raise  faith,  and  faith  in  the  Redeemer,  high  above  all  other 
attainments,  as  the  one  great  acquisition  that  includes  and  colors  every 
other.  When  such  is  the  fact,  the  heart  does  not  make  a  stumbling-block 
of  everything  that  the  head  cannot  understand.' 

**  *  I  do  not  know  how  it  is,'  answered  Roswell  Gardiner,  influenced, 
though  unconvinced  ;  '  but  when  I  talk  with  you  on  this  subject,  Mary, 
I  cannot  do  justice  to  my  opinions,  or  to  the  manner  in  which  I  reason  on 
them  with  my  male  friends  and  acquaintance.  I  confess  it  does  appear  to 
me  illogical,  unreasonable,  —  I  scarce  know  how  to  designate  what  I  mean, 
—  but  improbable,  that  God  should  suffer  himself,  or  his  Son,  to  be  cru- 
cified by  beings  that  he  himself  created,  or  that  he  should  feel  a  necessity 
for  any  such  course,  in  order  to  redeem  beings  he  had  himself  brought 
into  existence.' 

**  'If  there  be  any  argument  in  the  last,  Roswell,  it  is  an  argument  as 
much  against  the  crucifixion  of  a  man  as  against  the  crucifixion  of  one  of 
the  Trinity  itself.  I  understand  you  to  believe  that  such  a  being  as  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  did  exist ;  that  he  was  crucified  for  our  redemption  ;  and 
that  the  atonement  was  accepted  and  acceptable  before  God  the  Father. 
Now,  is  it  not  just  as  difficult  to  understand  how,  or  why,  this  should  be, 
as  to  understand  the  common  creed  of  Christians? ' 
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"^  *•  Surely,  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  crucifixion  of  a  subor- 
dinate being,  and  the  crucifixion  of  one  who  made  a  part  of  the  Godhead 
itself,  Mary !  I  can  imagine  the  first,  though  I  may  not  pretend  to  under- 
stand its  reasons,  or  why  it  was  necessary  it  should  be  so  ;  but  I  am  cer- 
tain you  will  not  mistake  my  motive  when  I  say,  I  cannot  imagine  the 
other.' 

"  *■  Make  no  apologies  to  mc,  Roswell ;  look  rather  to  that  dread  Being 
whose  teachings,  through  chosen  ministers,  you  disregard.  As  for  whit 
you  say,  I  can  fully  feel  its  truth.  I  do  not  pretend  to  understand  why 
such  a  sacrifice  should  be  necessary,  but  I  believe  it,  feel  it ;  and  believing 
and  feeling  it,  I  cannot  but  adore  and  worship  the  Son,  who  quitted  heav- 
en to  come  on  earth,  and  suffered,  that  we  might  possess  eternal  life.  It 
is  all  mystery  to  me,  as  is  the  creation  itself,  our  existence,  God  himself, 
and  all  else  that  my  mind  is  too  limited  to  comprehend.  But,  Roswdl, 
if  I  believe  a  part  of  the  teachings  of  the  Christian  Church,  I  must  believe 
all.  The  apostles,  who  were  called  by  Christ  in  person,  who  lived  in  hit 
very  presence,  who  knew  nothing  except  as  the  Holy  Spirit  prompted, 
worshipped  him  as  the  Son  of  God,  as  one  '*  who  thought  it  not  robbery 
to  be  equal  with  God  "  ;  and  shall  I,  ignorant  and  uninspired,  pretend  to 
set  up  my  feeble  means  of  reasoning  in  opposition  to  their  written  instruc- 
tions ? ' 

"  *  Yet  must  each  of  us  stand  or  fall  by  the  means  he  possesses,  and  the 
use  he  makes  of  them.' 

**  *That  is  quite  true,  Roswell ;  and  ask  yourself  the  use  to  which  yon 
put  your  own  faculties.  I  do  not  deny  that  we  are  to  exercise  our  reason, 
but  it  is  within  the  bounds  set  for  its  exercise.  We  may  examine  the 
evidence  of  Christianity,  and  determine  for  ourselves  how  far  it  issuppoit- 
ed  by  reasonable  and  sufficient  proofs ;  beyond  this  we  cannot  be  expected 
to  go,  else  might  we  be  required  to  comprehend  the  mystery  of  our  own 
existence,  which  just  as  much  exceeds  our  understanding  as  any  other. 
We  are  told  ti»at  man  was  created  in  the  image  of  his  Creator,  which 
means  that  there  is  an  immortal  and  spiritual  part  of  him  that  is  entirely 
different  from  the  material  creature.  One  perishes,  temporarily  at  least, 
—  a  limb  can  be  severed  from  the  body  and  perish,  even  while  the  body 
survives  ;  but  it  is  not  so  with  that  which  has  been  created  in  the  image 
of  the  Deity.  That  is  imperishable,  immortal,  spiritual,  though  doomed 
to  dwell  awhile  in  a  tenement  of  clay.  Now,  why  is  it  more  difficult  to 
believe  that  pure  divinity  may  have  entered  into  the  person  of  one  man, 
than  to  believe,  nay,  to  frcl,  that  the  image  of  God  has  entered  into  thcjper 
sons  of  so  many  myriads  of  men  ?  You  not  only  overlook  all  this,  Koa- 
well,  but  you  commit  the,  to  me  inexplicable,  mistake  of  believing  a  part 
of  a  mystery,  while  you  hesitate  about  believing  all.  Were  you  to  deny  the 
merits  of  the  atonement  altogether,  your  position  would  be  much  stronger 
than  it  is  in  believing  what  you  do.  But,  Roswell,  we  will  not  embitter 
the  moment  of  separation  by  talking  more  on  this  subject  now.  I  have 
other  things  to  say  to  you,  and  but  little  time  to  say  them  in.  The  prom* 
ise  you  have  asked  of  me  to  remain  single  until  your  return,  I  most  freely 
make.  It  costs  mc  nothing  to  give  you  this  pledge,  since  there  is  scim 
a  possibility  of  my  ever  marrying  another.' "  —  Vol.  i.  pp.  98  -  104. 
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—  The  Four  (Jospeh,  translated  from  tl^e  Lathi  Vulgate ,  and  diligently 
compared  \cith  th*'.  Original  Greek  Tecct^  being  a  Revision  of  the  Rhcrnish 
Translation,  with  Notes  Cyitical  and  Explanatory,  By  Francis  Patrk-k 
Kenrick,  Bishop  of  Philadelphia,  ^ew  York:  Dunigan  &  Brother. 
1849.     8vo.     pp.  572. 


The  Messrs.  Dunigan  have  sent  out  this  excellent  volume  in  a  dress  far 
superior  to  that  in  which  our  Catholic  publications  usually  appear,  for 
which  they  deserve  our  hearty  thanks  and  the  hearty  thanks  of  all  readers. 
We  welcome  the  volume,  also,  as  a  proof  that  the  demand  for  Catholic 
books  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  that  the  taste  of  Catholic  readers  is  rapidly 
improving.  We  trust  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  we  shall  have  in 
this  country  a  Catholic  public  large  enough  and  wealthy  enough  to  sup- 
port our  booksellers,  and  encourage  the  labors  of  our  authors  in  any  de- 
partment of  literature  or  science  they  may  choose  to  cultivate. 

Of  the  work  itself  before  us,  we  are  hardly  qualified  to  speak.  Though 
a  reviewer  by  profession,  we  are  not  of  the  class  who  know  all  things  and 
some  others.  There  are  subjects  of  which  we  know  too  little  to  be  au- 
thorized to  express  even  an  opinion.  It  would  be  presumptuous  in  us  to 
attempt  to  criticize  such  a  work  as  the  present,  and  for  us  to  commend  a 
work  by  the  learned  and  illustrious  Bishop  of  Philadelphia  would  be 
simply  impertinence.  All  we  can  say  is,  that,  as  far  as  we  have  found 
leisure  to  compare  the  translation  with  the  original,  it  appears  to  be  faith- 
ful, and  not  unfrequently  felicitous.  The  style  of  the  translation  is  good, 
and  preserves  the  simplicity  of  the  ancient  translation  without  being  anti- 
quated. The  Notes,  critical  and  explanatory,  we  have  found  interesting 
and  instructive.  They  elucidate  most  of  the  obscurities  of  the  Sacred 
Text,  and  justify  the  reading  and  the  rendering  adopted.  As  a  work  for 
Biblical  students,  engaged  in  the  critical  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  it 
must  possess  a  high  value,  and  it  is,  under  any  point  of  view,  the  most 
important  contribution  to  the  branch  of  Catholic  literature  to  which  it  per- 
tains, that  has  recently,  or  to  our  knowledge  ever,  been  made  in  the  Eng- 
lish tongue,  —  although  we  are  bound  to  add,  that  this  is  by  no  means 
saying  as  much  as  some  might  imagine.  Saving  a  few  ascetic  books 
abominably  translated  from  the  Latin  or  some  of  the  Continental  tongues, 
and  several  very  respectable  controversial  works  on  the  points  usually  dis- 
puted between  us  and  a  few  of  the  Protestant  sects,  our  Catholic  English 
literature  is,  to  our  shame,  among  the  things  that  are  not.  We  cannot 
study  in  English  a  single  art  or  science,  nay,  cannot  teach  our  children 
the  simple  rudiments  of  an  English  education,  without  the  aid  of  our  hereti- 
cal and  schismatical  neighbours.  If  the  learned  doctors  and  scholars,  so 
numerous  among  us,  would  each  be  half  as  industrious  in  some  depart- 
ment to  which  his  genius  and  attainments  are  adapted  as  the  learned 
Bishop  of  Philadelphia  is  in  the  several  departments  he  cultivates,  we 
should  soon  rise  to  literary  independence,  and  be  able  to  collect  an  English 
library  not  unadapted  to  the  wants  and  tastes  of  a  cultivated  Cath- 
olic family.  We  thank  the  eminent  prelate  for  this  contribution  to 
Catholic  Biblical  literature,  and  hope  we  shall  find  others  to  imitate  his 
example. 
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3.  —  Tfie  Eiu'haristic  Month ;  or  Thirty-one  Days*  PrepartUion  and 
Thanksgiving  for  the  Holy  Communion^  useful  to  Priests  and  aU  vrko 
often  Communicate,  Translated  into  English  j  and  revised  by  a  Catholic 
Clergyman,  To  which  is  added,  Devout  Entertainments  on  the  Ilohf 
Sacrament  of  the  Altar.  Philadelphia:  McGrath.  1849.  24mo. 
pp.  176. 

This  is  an  admirable  work,  the  very  best  of  its  class  we  are  acquainted 
with.  We  speak  of  the  book  as  the  author  wrote  it,  not  as  it  stands  be- 
fore us  in  its  pretended  En^^lish  dress.  We  know  not  who  is  the  Catholic 
clergyman  who  has  revised  the  translation,  and  it  is  some  relief  to  us  that 
we  do  not.  He  is,  no  doubt,  a  pious  man  and  a  good  priest,  but  he  does 
not  happen  to  be  master  of  the  English  tongue.  This  is  nothing  to  his 
discredit  as  a  holy  man,  hut  it  is  a  serious  drawback  upon  his  merits  as  i 
translator.  The  simple  fact  is,  that  the  translations  of  popular  works 
which  are  circulated  amongst  us  are,  in  general,  without  any  exaggeration, 
execrable.  Tliey  appear  to  be  made  either  by  foreigners  who  have  only 
an  imperfect  knowledge  of  English,  or  by  persons  who,  though  not 
foreigners  by  birth,  have  been  so  accustomed  to  read,  think,  and  pray  in 
a  foreign  language,  that  they  have  lost  the  proper  use  of  their  mother 
tongue.  The  translator  of  the  work  before  us  is  either  a  Frenchman,  or 
one  who  has  been  accustomed  to  perform  his  devotions  and  to  make  his 
meditations  in  French,  or  at  least  accustomed  to  use  ascetic  works  in 
which  the  French  idiom  is  retained.  We  mean  in  this  no  disrespect  to 
the  Frenchmen  or  to  the  French  language,  but  we  do  mean  to  protest 
against  Frenchifying  our  own  mother  tongue.  We  are  in  the  habit  of 
conversing  with  our  Father  and  our  Redeemer  in  English,  aud  we  sup- 
pose this  to  be  the  case  with  the  great  majority  of  those  for  whom  trans* 
lations  into  English  are  needed. 

The  translator,  in  direct  addresses  to  the  Supreme  Being,  to  the  Falber, 
the  Son,  or  the  Holy  Ghost,  invariably,  as  far  as  we  have  observed,  uses 
the  pronouns  of  the  second  person  in  the  plural  number.  This  is  profxir 
in  French,  but  in  English  borders  on  levity  or  profanity.  You  applied  lo 
God  affects  an  Englishman  precisely  as  tu  applied  to  him  would  aOeci  a 
Frenchman.  In  French,  the  singular  is  familiar,  and  can  be  properly  used 
only  by  equals  and  intimates ;  in  English,  the  plural  is  familiar,  and  can 
never  be  applied  when  the  address  is  to  God,  or  nakedly  even  to  persons 
of  dignity.  We  listened,  some  time  since,  to  an  admirable  sermon  by  a 
most  excellent  priest,  loved  and  revered  for  his  piety  and  his  xeal,  ami 
yet  the  constant  use  of  the  plural  instead  of  the  singular  in  his  frequent 
addresses  to  our  Maker  and  Redeemer,  our  Father  and  our  Friend,  shock- 
ed us,  and  deprived  us  of  the  edification  his  admirable  sermon  was  other- 
wise fitted  to  give.  We  can  hardly  take  up  a  devotional  or  ascetic  work 
in  which  we  do  not  find  the  same  violation  of  the  English  idiom.  Why 
is  this  so?  Does  piety  disdain  good  taste,  and  regard  it  as  a  merit  to  dis- 
card purity  of  language?  Why  cannot  a  little  more  attention  be  paid  by 
our  translators  to  the  genius  of  our  tongue,  and  some  pains  be  taken  to 
elevate  our  hearts  to  God  without  barbarizing  our  language  ? 

The  translator  of  the  work  commits  other  faults  which  should  be  cor- 
rected. Addressing  our  Lcird  under  the  figure  of  the  sun,  —  Sun  of  jus- 
tice, which  the  printer  makes  Son  of  justice,  —  he  says,  **  Ijtjvely  Sun, 
warm  me,  —  lovely  Sun,  enlighten  me,"  &c.    This  is  intolerable.   IJsagc 
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has  made  lovfhj,  as  here  applied,  wholly  inadmissible,  and  the  expression 
is  neither  suihciently  elevated  nor  sufficiently  affectionate.  Lovely^  when 
taken  alone,  or  when  not  reinforced  and  elevated  by  the  turn  of  the  phrase, 
is  an  inadequate  translation  of  the  French  aitnabh\  or  the  Latin  ainabiUs, 
as  used  by  as(^otic  writers.  The  English  is  not,  we  own,  a  language  of 
phrases,  like  the  French,  but  it  makes  the  phrasr  of  simie  importance  in 
determining  the  sense  or  appropriateness  of  single  words,  —  a  fact  never 
to  be  lost  sight  of  by  those  who  wish  to  write  it  idiomatically.  It  is  not 
for  us  to  say  what  term  the  translator  should  have  used,  but,  if  he  chose 
to  retain  the  construction,  amiable,  beautiful,  stcctt,  or  dear  would  have 
been  preferable  to  lovely.  In  the  case  before  us,  writing  in  Englisli, 
we  should  without  hesitation  have  written,  ''^  Dear  Sun,  warm  me,'* 
which  is,  to  the  English  reader,  as  forcible  as  amabiJis  or  aimable,  and 
more  alfectionate.  It  expresses  the  loveliness  intended  by  expressing  its 
etfect,  and  enlivens  the  abstract  by  making  it  concrete.  li  is  English,  and 
in  accordance  with  good  English  usage.  The  English  language  is  far 
from  being  so  cold  as  is  commonly  imagined,  as  might  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  it  always  prefers  the  concrete,  and  has  a  dislike  for  abstract 
terms.  It  is  the  language  of  living  men,  —  of  warm,  living,  loving  hearts, 
—  and  it  is  cold  and  repulsive  only  because,  in  using  it,  instead  of  follow- 
ing iis  own  genius,  we  try  to  conform  it  to  the  genius  of  languages  with 
which  it  has  very  little  affinity.  If  in  "^'riting,  as  in  ordinary  conversation, 
we  would  forget  the  forms  of  expression  and  the  terms  we  have  become 
familiar  with  in  the  learned  languages  or  in  the  languages  derived  from 
them,  we  should  soon  find  ourselves  able  to  express  in  it  all  the  ideas 
and  afl't'ctions  we  wish  to  express.  The  English  term  or  phrase  often 
dissatisfuis  us  solely  because,  in  our  own  minds,  the  thought  or  affection 
intended  to  be  expressed  is  associated  with  a  term  or  phrase  of  another 
language,  and  we  fail  to  perceive  the  beauty  or  force  of  the  English  term 
or  phrase.  The  simple  fact  is,  very  few  of  us  know  our  own  language 
well  enough  to  be  able  to  translate  into  it  works  from  other  tongues;  and 
seldom  should  a  translation  be  pennitt(;d  to  appear  in  public  till  it  has 
passed  under  the  revision  of  some  good  English  scholar  who  has  no 
knowledge  of  the  original. 


4.  —  Macauhn/s  History. —  Domestic  afflictions  have  prevented  the 
writer  from  whom  we  expected  a  review  of  this  work  from  prejjaring  it  in 
season  for  this  number  of  our  journal.  Those  of  our  readers  who  may  be 
disappointed  will  find  an  able,  and,  except  in  what  relates  to  Catholics,  a 
just,  review  of  it  in  a  recent  number  of  the  London  Quarterly  Review,  which 
proves  that,  however  brilliant  Mr.  Macaulay  may  be  as  a  writer,  he  is 
worthy  of  no  confidence  or  respect  as  an  historian. 


*^*  Wk  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  publish  the  following  letter, 
designed  to  approve  and  encourage  our  humble  labors  in  the  cause  of 
Catholic  literature.  The  letter  was  as  unexpected  as  it  is  kind  and 
cheering,  and  we  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  express  our  deep  sense  of  the 
high  testimony  it  bears  to  our  Review.  No  higher  testimonial  could  be 
asked,  and  no  higher,  out  of  Rome,  could  be  given ;  and  to  say  we  are 
grateful  is  to  say  nothing.     We  ttiank  the  eminent  prelate  who  drew  up 
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ilii*  1>  ti'T.  :iii>l  (>ti<'1i  :iimI  all  of  tin*  illustrious  AcrM)i>liopF  and  Hi»bo|« 
wiio  •.'.-iiiroii:<ly  yi'jnrd  it,  aiiij  (>:ivi*  us  tlidr  approliatiou  and  a  plcdi^!  of 
ill'  ir  'ii;-|mrt.     Ji  u:i.<  nmn-  than  \vt»  <i(*s»?rvi*d,  i>jt»rij  tliaii  we  can  deaenre,     ^ 
iiio:<-  iii-i!i  a:iy  r-iiitor  cmi  lii'xMM-:  Imt  wo  will  do  our  ho<«t  iifii  to  make  them 
W'^r,  1  :||.  jr  .;.  mrii!:.-  :n*t.     \\'i>  >li(i<.ild  be  opjjri'ssi'd  \\\\\i  tlieir  approlia- 
tjii.i.  lii.!  \M    not  kiMiw  that,  whati  vrr  merits  this  journul  may  haw.  as  a 
('a;!. .In  |n:.nril,  ih'-y  an- liin' in«i  tujis.  Inil  principally  to  iliudibtinjiuidhed    ';' 
lii-i:np  III'  tills  dmcrsi'  nmi  his  vcinrahlc  and  loarnrd  clrrfry,  who  have     ^ 
al\\av>  htiMi  n^adv  to  iri»tni«'t  otir  iLMioranct'.  and  1u  ad\ist.^  and  direct  us  in      j 
till*  ciiiii^f  i>ro|-ir  tor  ^tich  a  journal  to  ]iur>u(>,  and  in  thv  proper  views  to     < 
hi*  tiKi  :i  lit' till'  M\i-ral  iiiipurtant  thi'idouical  question:*  we  have  discusseiL      ' 
'i\i  ilniu  p<rtaiu  tlic  uit-rits  ot  tl.i'  Itiview,  —  to  us  alone  its  faults  and  ini* 
pi'i/'  <Mi<M..^,  uhirh  \M'  hope  will  diiuinish  with  tlnu)  and  experience.     The 
l»'tJrr  1**  Miinnl  h\  hoih  the  AM'lilii>hops.  and  hy  everyone  uf  the  pr<:latPS 
as.M'nibIed   in   the   <  onneil   uriMitly  lu  hi  in  Haltiniore,  whom  we   thank 
aL'ain  and  '.I'jnui  for  thcii  ad  (d*  luiexpeetfd  and  spontaneous  kindness. 

linffihiorr,  13M  3/i7//,  1840. 

|)i  \i:   Sii;,  — 

AiJi-r  the  rlox'  of  our  Ctiuin'il.  I  sup^Tsted  to  tuir  viMienihle  metro- 
politan tin-  pr»i]>ri«ty  of  iMn-owraLn.n*r  you  hy  our  a]iprohati(in  and  influence 
to  rmitinui*  your  literary  lahor.^  in  ^elVnce  of  tl;e  t'aith,  of  which  you  have  i 
provi  .1  an  ahh'  and  intrepid  aii\(»e.ate.  lie  received  the  s«u<i(re>tion  ino»t 
ri-aii'iV,  and  I  taki>  the  lihertv  of  eiimnuinieatiiiL'  the  fart  to  you,  as  a  mark 
ot  inv  >:n«»Te  eMeein,  ami  .if  the  die^p  inter<.>t  I  I'eel  in  yi»ur  excellent  Re- 
vie\\.  I  ^hall  h«  J  ot'  iiiiii  and- of  other  prelates  who  entertain  the  same  j 
\ie\\><.  to  >ulK*>cii!)'>  till  ir  rsanies  in  (*«>nfiiination  of  my  statement. 

Your  very  d«'Voted  friend, 

T    l*'i:.\NelS    l*ATI!IiK    KkNKICK. 

<).  A.  BiM»\NN>oN,  l'!vi|.  ni>hop  of  Philadelphia. 

7    Sw.M.,    \ie|ihi>!inp  111' HriltinnTi' 

i   1*1  II. •;  Uic  11  \;:i»,  Arehhi^hiip  of  St.  Louis. 

+   Ml"  :.  •  1 1..  ni>h(«p  tif  Miihile. 

t   A\Mi«»\v,  IJishop  of  Ni\N  (Orleans. 

f  .hiiiN  .losiiMi,  ni>ln>p  of  Natchez.  jl 

I  .li»' \,  l)>hi*p  of  Hniialo.  .^-* 

1   M.  (>■(•.  NN.iK,  lli-hnp  «.fj»itt?]iurj:.  .J 

I   M  \  .  !i   ;-N.  ni>hoii  (it  l)i:!uiT.ie.  '  »>; 

■J    .If.-.    M.  ( ).'i\.  lii^lmp  of  (i;dve-ton.  I 

f    \I  M' I  r.  .IniiN.  hi^lmp  «»|'  lienil'Mie,  and  <'o:idjntor  (if  liouisvilh^. 

+   M.  !•!.  S  r.  lV\i  Ms,  lii^hop  of  \  inceiines.  j 

"f    Wiij.MM  'r\  I II:,  15i*ln»p  of  Hartford. 

■f  .1.  H.  I'l  I /:'\  n:i"  K,  Hi-in»p  of  ho>t(in. 

t   K  •l!^l:l•   l*:i  s,  lii-lmp  III  NasUMlle. 

•f  .Ii.MS    n*.i'i'<T.  Mi-h(«{»  of  ('incinn.aii. 

■f  .I'MiN    lli(.i.i<,  lli.xlmp  ill"  New  Yorlx. 

i   llniMisM  \i\(iNi.  Ils^hop  of  l!i<  hiiiond. 

•j  .I\M!-  tM.ivii:.  ni>hoj»  «jf  <  hieairo. 

t  .li»"\  M.  lli.Ns:.  H>h«»p  of  Milwaukee. 

+  .l"!iS.   I{i*l:iip  o!  AUiaiiv. 

}     \  '••;  ..!  '  «».  !Ji.-h(»p  ol  <  '!•  \el:;ii(l. 

i    I*!  n  i:   l*Ai  I.,  li.^imp /.«l;i  rdadjutor  Ailiiiini.Mrator  (d' Detitiit. 

■j   l«.N\iiis  Al.   KrvNoi.Ds.  Hisho(»  of  rharh.*6.ton. 

t  Amu.'I'w   liviiNKs.  Hishop  id' Little  1io(d%. 
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meeting  it  under  the  various  forms  it  at  present  assumes,  and  of 
imposing  silence  on  its  arrogant  and  noisy  pretensions.  He 
does  not  confine  liimself  to  the  field  of  theological  controversy, 
properly  so  called,  but  he  meets  Protestants  on  their  own 
chosen  ground,  on  the  broad  field  of  European  civilizatioD, 
and  shows  them  that,  under  the  point  of  view  of  civilization,  of 
liberty,  order,  and  social  well-being.  Protestantism  has  been  a 
total  failure,  and  that,  even  in  reference  to  this  world,  Catho- 
licity has  found  itself  as  superior  to  it  as  it  claims  to  be  in  re- 
gard to  the  world  to  come.  He  does  not  merely  vindicate 
Catholicity,  in  relation  to  civilization,  from  the  charges  preferred 
against  it  by  the  modern  advocates  of  Liberalism  and  Progress- 
ism,  but,  by  a  calm  appeal  to  history  and  philosophy,  he  shows 
that  the  opposing  system  has  interrupted  the  work  of  civilization 
which  the  Church  was  prosecuting  with  vigor  and  success,  and 
has  operated  solely  in  the  interests  of  barbarism.  In  doing 
this,  he  has  done  a  real  service  to  the  cause  of  truth,  and  we 
learn  with  pleasure  that  one  of  our  friends  in  England  has 
translated  his  work,  —  which  he  wrote  originally  both  in  French 
and  Spanish,  —  and  rendered  it  accessible  to  the  great  body  of 
English  and  American  readers. 

Such  a  work  as  this  was  much  needed  in  our  language.  We 
have,  indeed,  many  able  controversial  works,  —  works  admira- 
ble for  the  learning,  ability,  and  skill  of  their  authors;  but  we 
have  comparatively  few  which  are  adapted  to  the  present  state 
of  the  controversy  with.  Protestants.  The  greater  part  of 
those  accessible  to  the  mere  English  reader  are  well  adapted 
only  to  the  few  individuals  whose  hearts  the  grace  of  God  has 
already  touched,  and  whose  faces  are  already  set  towards  the 
Church.  Truth  is  one  and  invariable,  but  error  is  variable 
and  manifold.  It  is  always  the  same  truth  that  we  must  oppose 
to  error,  but  it  is  seldom  the  same  error  for  two  successive 
moments  to  which  we  must  oppose  it.  We  must  shoot  error,  as 
well  as  folly,  "  as  it  flies,"  and  we  must  be  able  to  shoot  it 
under  ever  varying  and  varied  disguises.  The  works  we 
have,  excellent  as  they  are  in  their  way,  and  admirably  filled  to 
guard  the  faithful  against  many  of  the  devices  of  the  enemy  to 
detach  them  from  the  Church,  and  to  aid  and  instruct  persons 
in  heretical  communions  who  are  virtually  prepared  to  return  to 
the  Church,  do  not  hit  the  reigning  form  of  Protestantism;  they 
do  not  reach  the  seat  of  the  disease,  and  are  apparenlfy 
written  on  the  supposition  of  soundness,  where  there  is,  in  fact, 
only  rottenness.     The  principles  they  assume  as  the  basis  of 
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their  refutation  of  Protestantism,  though  nominally  professed 
or  conceded  by  the  majority  of  Protestants,  are  not  held  with 
sufiicient  firmness  to  be  used  as  the  foundation  of  an  argument 
that  is  to  have  any  practical  efficacy  in  their  conversion.  They 
all  appear  to  assume  that  Protestants  as  a  body  really  mean  to 
be  Christians,  and  err  only  in  regard  to  some  of  the  dogmas  of 
Christianity  and  the  method  of  determining  the  faith  ;  that 
Protestantism  is  a  specific  heresy,  a  distinct  and  positive  form 
of  error,  like  Arianism  or  Pelagianism,  and  that  its  adherents 
would  regard  themselves  as  bound  to  reject  it,  if  proved  to  be 
repugnant  to  Christianity,  or  contrary  to  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
This  is  a  natural  and  a  charitable  supposition;  but  we  are  sorry 
to  say,  that,  if  it  was  ever  warrantable,  it  is  not  by  any  means 
warrantable  in  our  times,  except  as  to  the  small  number  of 
individuals  in  the  several  sects  who  are  mere  exceptions  to  the 
rule.  Protestantism  is  no  specific  heresy,  is  no  distinct  or 
positive  form  of  error,  but  error  in  general,  indifferent  to  forms, 
and  recepiible  of  any  form  or  of  all  forms,  as  suits  the  conven- 
ience or  the  exigency  of  its  friends.  It  is  a  veritable  Proteus, 
and  takes  any  and  every  shape  judged  to  be  proper  to  deceive 
the  eyes  or  to  elude  the  blows  of  the  champions  of  truth.  It 
is  Lutheran,  Calvinistic,  Arminian,  Unitarian,  Pantheistic, 
Atheistic,  Pyrrhonistic,  each  by  turns  or  all  at  once,  as  is  neces- 
sary to  its  purpose.  The  Protestant  as  such  has,  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  no  principles  to  maintain,  no  character  to  support,  no 
consistency  to  preserve  ;  and  we  are  aware  of  no  authority,  no 
law,  no  usage,  by  which  he  will  consent  to  be  bound.  Convict 
him  from  tradition,  and  he  appeals  to  the  Bible  ;  convict  him 
from  the  liible,  and  he  appeals  to  reason  ;  convict  him  from  rea- 
son, and  he  appeals  to  private  sentiment;  convict  him  from  private 
sentiment,  and  he  appeals  to  skepticism,  or  flies  back  to  reason, 
to  Scripture,  or  tradition,  and  ahernately  from  one  to  the  other, 
—  never  scrupling  to  affirm,  one  moment,  what  he  denied  the 
moment  before,  nor  blushing  to  be  found  maintaining,  that,  of 
contraries,  both  may  be  true.  He  is  indifferent  as  to  what  he 
asserts  or  denies,  if  able  for  the  moment  to  obtain  an  apparent 
covert  from  his  pursuers. 

Protestants  do  not  study  for  the  truth,  and  are  never  to  be 
presumed  willing  to  accept  it,  unless  it  chances  to  be  where  and 
what  they  wish  it.  They  occasionally  read  our  books  and 
listen  to  our  arguments,  but  rarely  to  ascertain  our  doctrines, 
or  to  learn  what  we  are  able  to  say  against  them  or  for  our- 
selves.    The  thought,  that  we  may  possibly  be  right,  seldom 
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occurs  to  them;  and  when  it  does,  it  is  instantly  suppressed  as 
an  evil  thought,  as  a  temptation  from  the  Devil.  They  take  it 
for  granted,  that,  against  us,  they  are  right,  and  cannot  be  wrong. 
This  is  with  them  a  ^^  6xed  fact,"  admitting  no  question. 
They  condescend  to  consult  our  writings,  or  to  listen  to  our  ar- 
guments, only  to  ascertain  what  doctrines  they  can  profess,  or 
what  modifications  they  can  introduce  into  those  which  they 
have  professed,  that  will  best  enable  them  to  elude  our  attacks, 
or  give  them  the  appearance  of  escaping  conviction  by  the 
authorities  from  tradition.  Scripture,  reason,  and  sentiment 
which  we  array  against  them.  Candor  or  ingenuousness  to- 
wards themselves  even  is  a  thing  wholly  foreign  to  their  Prot- 
estant nature,  and  they  are  instinctively  and  habitually  cavillers 
and  sophisticators.  They  disdain  to  argue  a  question  on  its 
merits,  and  always,  if  they  argue  at  all,  argue  it  on  some  unim- 
portant collateral.  They  never  recognize  —  unless  it  is  for 
their  interest  to  do  so  —  any  distinction  between  a  transtat 
and  a  concedo^  and  rarely  fail  to  insist  that  the  concession  of  an 
irrelevant  point  is  a  concession  of  the  main  issue.  They  have 
no  sense  of  responsibleness,  no  loyalty  to  truth,  no  mental 
chastity,  no  intellectual  sincerity.  What  is  for  them  is  authori- 
ty which  nobody  must  question  ;  what  is  against  them  is  no 
authority  at  all.  Their  own  word,  if  not  in  their  favor,  they 
refuse  to  accept;  and  the  authority  to  which  they  professedly 
appeal  they  repudiate  the  moment  it  is  seen  not  to  sustain  them. 
To  reason  with  them  as  if  they  would  stand  by  their  own  pro- 
fessions, or  could  or  would  acknowledge  any  authority  but  their 
own  ever-varying  opinions,  is  entirely  to  mistake  them,  and  to 
betray  our  own  simplicity. 

Undoubtedly,  many  of  our  friends,  who  have  not,  like  our^ 
selves,  been  brought  up  Protestants,  and  have  not  to  blush  at 
the  knowledge  their  Protestant  experience  has  given  them, 
may  feel  that  in  this  judgment  we  are  rash  and  uncharitable. 
Would  that  we  were  so.  We  take  no  pleasure  in  thinking  ill 
of  any  portion  of  our  fellow-men,  and  would  always  rather  find 
ourselves  wrong  in  our  unfavorable  judgments  of  them  than 
right.  But  in  this  niatter  the  evidence  is  too  clear  and  con- 
clusive to  allow  us  even  to  hope  that  we  are  wrong.  There 
is  not  a  single  Protestant  doctrine  opposed  to  Catholicity  that 
even  Protestants  themselves  have  not  over  and  over  again  com- 
pletely refuted  ;  there  is  not  a  single  charge  brought  by  Prot- 
estants against  the  Church  that  some  of  them,  as  well  as  we, 
have  not  fully  exploded  ;  and  no  more  conclusive  vindication 
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of  the  claims  of  Catholicity  can  be  desired  than  may  be  — 
nay,  than  in  fact  has  been  —  collected  from  distinguished  Prot- 
estant writers  themselves.  This  is  a  fact  which  no  Protestant, 
certainly  no  Catholic,  can  deny.  How  happens  it,  then,  that 
the  Protestant  world  still  subsists,  and  that,  for  the  last  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  we  have  made  comparatively  little  progress  in 
regaining  Protestants  to  the  Church  ? 

We  may,  it  is  true,  be  referred  to  the  obstinacy  in  error 
characteristic  of  all  heretics;  but,  in  the  present  case,  —  unless 
what  is  meant  is  obstinacy  in  error  in  general,  and  not  in  error 
in  particular,  —  this  will  not  suffice  as  an  answer  ;  because,  dur- 
ing this  period,  there  has  been  no  one  particular  form  of  error 
to  which  Protestants  have  uniformly  adhered.  No  class  of 
Protestants  adheres  to-day  to  the  opinions  it  originally  avowed. 
In  this  respect,  there  is  a  marked  difference  between  the  Prot- 
estant sects  of  modern  times  and  the  early  Oriental  sects. 
The  Jacobite  holds  to-day  the  same  specific  heresy  which  he 
held  a  thousand  years  ago;  and  the  Nestorian  of  the  nineteenth 
is  substantially  the  Nestorian  of  the  fourth  century.  But  noth- 
ing analogous  is  true  of  any  of  the  modern  Protestant  sects. 
Protestants  boast,  indeed,  their  glorious  Reformation,  but  they 
no  longer  hold  the  views  of  its  authors.  Luther,  were  he  to 
ascend  to  the  scenes  of  his  earthly  labors,  would  be  utterly 
unable  to  recognize  his  teachings  in  the  doctrines  of  the  modern 
Lutherans  ;  the  Calvinist  remains  a  Calvinist  only  m  name  ; 
the  Baptist  disclaims  his  Anabaptist  original ;  the  Unitarian 
points  out  the  errors  he  detects  in  his  Socinian  ancestors  ;  and 
the  Transcendentalist  looks  down  with  pity  on  his  Unitarian 
parents,  while  he  considers  it  a  cruel  persecution  to  be  excluded 
from  the  Unitarian  family.  No  sect  retains,  unmodified,  un- 
changed, the  precise  form  of  error  with  which  it  set  out.  All 
the  forms  Protestants  have  from  time  to  time  assumed  have 
been  developed,  modified,  altered,  almost  as  soon  as  assumed, 
—  always  as  internal  or  external  controversy  made  it  necessary 
or  expedient.  Here  is  a  fact  nobody  can  deny,  and  it  proves 
conclusively  that  the  Protestant  world  does  not  subsist  solely  by 
virtue  of  its  obstinate  attachment  to  the  views  or  opinions  to 
which  it  has  once  committed  itself,  or  in  consequence  of  its 
aversion  to  change  the  doctrines  it  has  once  professed. 

This  fact  proves  even  more  than  this.  Bossuet  very  justly 
concludes  from  the  variations  of  Protestantism  its  objective 
falsity,  because  the  characteristic  of  truth  is  invariability ;  but 
we  may  go  fartlier,  and  from  the  same  variations  conclude  the 
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subjective  falsity  of  Protestantism,  or  that  Protestants  have  do 
real  belief  in,  or  attachment  to,  the  particular  doctrines  the? 
profess,  —  not  only  that  Protestants  profess  a  false  doctrine,  but 
that  they  arc  insincere,  and  destitute,  as  a  body,  of  real  honesty 
in  their  professions.  If  they  believed  their  doctrines,  they  could 
never  tolerate  the  changes  they  undergo.  New  sects  might, 
indeed,  arise  among  them,  but  no  sect  would  suffer  its  original 
doctrines  to  be  in  the  least  altered  or  modified.  The  members 
of  every  sect,  if  they  beheved  its  creed,  would,  so  long  as  they 
adhered  to  it,  be  struck  with  horror  at  the  bare  idea  of  altering 
or  modifying  it ;  for  it  would  seem  to  them  to  be  altering  or 
modifying  the  revealed  Word  of  God.  This  is  a  point  of  no 
slight  importance  in  judging  the  Protestant  world,  and  seems  to 
us  to  deserve  more  attention  than  the  great  body  of  Catholics 
even  are  disposed  to  give  it.  These  variations  prove,  at 
least,  that  Protestantism  is  something  distinct  from  the  fornud 
teachings  of  Protestants,  and  something  that  can  and  does  sur- 
vive them. 

That  wc  are  neither  rash  nor  uncharitable  in  our  judgment 
of  Protestants,  severe  as  it  unquestionably  is,  may  be  collected 
from  facts  of  daily  occurrence.  The  great  body  of  Protes- 
tants, it  is  well  known,  labor  unceasingly  to  detach  Catholics 
from  the  Church,  and  to  this  end  use  all  the  means  the  age  and 
country  will  tolerate.  It  was  to  combine  their  forces  against 
Catholicity,  that,  a  few  years  since,  under  the  pontificate  of 
Gregory  XVI.,  the  Protestant  ministers  held  their  World's 
Convention  in  London ;  that  they  formed  Protestant  alliances 
in  England,  Germany,  France,  Swhzerland,  and  this  country, 
devised  a  plan  in  concert  with  the  Italian  refugees  in  these  sev- 
eral countries  for  effecting  a  civil  revolution  in  every  Catholic 
state,  especially  in  the  Papal  States,  and  called  upon  the 
Protestant  people  everywhere  to  contribute  funds  for  carrying 
it  out,  — a  plan,  even  to  minute  particulars,  which  the  well-knowii 
ministers.  Bacon,  Coxe,  Beecher,  Kirk,  and  others,  forewarned 
us  of  in  a  meeting  of  the  Protestant  Alliance  in  this  city  in 
184.5,  and  which  we  have  seen  to  a  great  extent  realized  during 
the  last  two  years,  much  to  the  joy  of  thousands  of  nominal 
Catholics,  who  little  suspected  themselves  to  be  the  dupes  of 
miserable  demagogues  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  hypocritical 
Protestant  ministers  on  the  other.  But  while  Protestants,  in 
season  and  out  of  season,  by  means  fair  and  by  means  foul,  by 
means  open  and  by  means  .secret  and  tortuous,  seek  to  detach 
Catholics  from  the  Church,  they  appear  quite  indifferent  as  to 
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which  of  the  thousand  and  one  Protestant  formulas  they  are 
led  to  embrace,  or  whether,  indeed,  they  are  led  to  embrace 
any  one  of  them.  Excepting,  as  we  always  do,  here  and  there 
an  individual,  they  are  satisfied  with  the  simple  fact,  that  those 
drawn  off  from  the  Church  are  no  longer  Catholics.  What- 
ever we  lose,  they  count  their  gain,  and  although  they  are 
well  aware  that  the  majority  of  those  they  gain  from  us  turn 
out  rank  apostates,  intidels,  and  blasphemers,  they  nevertheless 
rejoice  over  them,  and  claim  them  as  so  many  accessions  to 
their  ranks.  If  Protestants  had  any  sincerity  in  their  profes- 
sions, if  they  had  any  sense  of  religion,  how  could  they  regard 
themselves  as  triumphins;  in  proportion  as  they  succeed  in  de- 
taching miserable  wretclies  from  us,  and  sinking  them  in  relig- 
ion even  below  the  ancient  heathen, — especially  since  none  of 
them  dare  pretend  that  we  do  not  embrace  all  the  essentials  of 
the  Christian  religion,  or  that  salvation  is  not  attainable  in  our 
Church  ?  They  profess  to  be  Christians,  but  they  would  rather 
make  us  in6dels,  apostates,  atheists,  blasphemers,  than  suffer 
us  to  remain  Catholics.  What  more  conclusive  proof  can  you 
ask  of  their  insincerity,  —  of  the  fact  that  their  professions  aflbrd 
no  clew  to  the  real  state  of  their  minds,  and  ought  to  count  for 
nothing  ? 

Doubtless,  we  are  not  to  be  understood  to  imply  that  Prot- 
estants are  always  distinctly  conscious  of  their  own  want 
of  strict  honesty  and  sincerity.  No  man  knoweth  whether  he 
deserveth  love  or  hatred.  Knowledge  of  one's  self  is  hard 
to  acquire  ;  self-deception  is  one  of  the  easiest  things  in  the 
world,  and  few  there  are  who  are  certain  that  they  have  a  good 
conscience,  or  are  sure  of  the  motives  which  govern  them. 
No  doubt,  Protestants  gloss  over  their  conduct,  and  have  some 
method  of  justifying  it  in  their  own  eyes  ;  no  doubt,  they  per- 
suade themselves  that  they  are  sincere,  —  at  least  as  sincere  as 
they  can  aflbrd  to  be,  as  honest  in  their  belief  as  people  gener- 
ally are  ;  but  they  know  not  what  manner  of  spirit  they  are  of, 
and  as  that  spirit  is  inherently  a  lying  spirit,  as  Catholics  well 
know,  it  must  needs  lie  unto  themselves  as  well  as  unto  others. 
Probably  every  heresiarch  dupes  himself  before  he  dupes 
others,  and  holds  the  post  of  leader  only  because  a  greater 
dupe  than  his  followers.  That  kind  of  honesty  and  sincerity 
compatible  with  a  false  spirit  and  gross  delusion,  we  are  not 
disposed  to  deny  to  Protestants  ;  but  we  should  remember  that 
no  really  sincere  and  truthful  mind  ever  is  or  ever  can  be  de- 
luded.    No  man  ever  is  or  ever  was  strictly  honest  and  sincere 
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in  the  profession  of  a  false  doctrine,  —  for  no  false  doctrine  can 
ever,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  so  evidenced  as  to  exclude 
doubt;  and  he  who  professes  to  believe  what  he  doubts  profess- 
es what  he  knows  he  does  not  believe,  and  therefore  professes 
what  he  knows  is  not  true.  A  man  may  be  honestly  in  doubt 
as  to  what  is  or  is  not  the  truth  on  certain  points;  but  no  man 
can  honestly  profess  faith  in  a  false  doctrine,  —  for  in  a  false 
doctrine  no  man  can  have  faith. 

A  sort  of  honesty  and  sincerity  we  certainly  concede  to  the 
generality  of  Protestants;  but  as  to  the  end  for  which  they  pro- 
fess their  doctrines,  rather  than  as  to  the  doctrines  themselves. 
The  principle  common  to  them,  and  the  only  one  we  can  al- 
ways be  sure  they  will  practically  adhere  to,  is,  that  the  end 
justifies  the  means.  The  end  they  propose  is,  neither  to  save 
their  souls  nor  to  discover  and  obey  the  truth,  but  to  destroyer 
elude  Catholicity.  The  spirit  which  possesses  them  maddens 
them  against  the  Church,  and  gives  them  an  inward  repugnance 
to  everything  not  opposed  to  her.  To  overthrow  her,  to  blot 
out  her  existence,  or  to  prevent  her  from  crushing  them  with 
the  weight  of  her  truth,  is  to  them  a  praiseworthy  end,  at  least 
a  great  and  most  desirable  end  ;  directly  or  indirectly,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  it  becomes  the  ruling  passion  —  after 
money-getting  —  of  their  lives,  —  a  passion  in  which  they  are 
confirmed  and  strengthened  by  all  the  blandishments  of  the 
world,  and  all  the  seductions  of  the  flesh.  Any  means  which 
tend  to  gratify  this  passion,  to  realize  this  end,  they  bold  to  be 
lawful,  and  they  can  adopt  them,  however  base,  detestable,  or 
shocking  in  themselves,  with  a  quiet  conscience  and  admirable 
self-complacency. 

Tiiat  the  ruling  motive  or  dominant  instinct  of  Protestants, 
in  their  character  of  Protestants,  is,  under  a  negative  point  of 
view  at  least,  to  destroy  or  elude  Catholicity,  is  evident  from 
the  character  of  the  variations  which  their  Protestantism  has 
undergone,  and  is  daily  and  hourly  undergoing.  Examine  these 
variations,  and  you  will  find  that  they  each  and  all  tend  to 
remove  Protestantism  farther  and  farther  from  the  Catholic 
standard,  and  to  shelter  it  from  the  blows  of  Catholic  assail- 
ants. Each  successive  reformer  eliminates  from  his  sect  some 
Catholic  doctrine  which  it  may  have  retained,  or  modifies  some 
element  of  which  he  sees  the  Catholic  controversialist  can 
take  advantage.  The  tendency  of  the  Protestant  world,  col- 
lectively and  in  each  of  its  divisions  and  subdivisions,  has  been 
steadily  in  the  direction  from  the  Church  against  which  it  pro- 
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tests,  and  the  progress,  which  Protestants  so  loudly  boast,  has 
consisted,  and  still  consists,  in  getting  rid  of  what  they  originally 
retained  in  common  with  Catholics.    The  Protestant  vanguard, 
which  announces  that  the  main  body  is  at  hand,  has  advanced 
very  far,  and  retains  less  of  Christian  principle  than  was  re- 
tained by  the  old  heathen  world  in  the  times  of  the  x\postles. 
Take  your  fully  developed  Transcendentalist,  the  last  word  of 
Protestantism,  and  you  will  find  him  divested  of  every  Catho- 
hc  principle,  and,  under  the  point  of  view  of  religion,  reduced, 
not  only  to  nudity,  but  to  nihility.    The  poor  man  retains  noth- 
ing, not  even  so  much  as  a  shadow.     He  is  a  Peter  Schlemil, 
and  has  sold  his  shadow  to  the  man  in  black.     What  can  have 
reduced  him  to  such  straits,  —  driven  him  to  such  extremes  ? 
Love  of  truth,  force  of  conviction  ?     Nothing  of  the  sort.     Be 
not  so  simple  as  to  pretend  it.     He  assigns,  and  attempts  to 
assign,  no  authority,  no  reason,  for  his  nihilism.     He  even  ac- 
knowledges that  he  has  no  reason  to  assign,  and  tells  you  that 
he  only  throws  out  what  he  thinks,  without  pretending  to  prove 
it.     He  is  a  seer,  and  utters  what  he  sees,  and  you  must  take 
him  at  his  word,  or  not  at  all.     Why,  then,  does  he  rush  into 
nihilism  ?     Simply,  because  he  is  seer  enough  to  see,  that,  if 
he  admits  that  anything  exists,  he  will  be  driven  ultimately  to 
acknowledge  the  truth  of  Catholicity.     Rather  than  do  that, 
he  will  sell  his  soul,  as  well  as  his  shadow,  to  the  man  in  black, 
and  consent  to  deny  his  own  existence.     Almost  every  day,  we 
meet  intelligent    Protestant   gentlemen  who  frankly   acknowl- 
edge that  there   is  no  alternative  but  Catholicity  or  no-relig- 
ion, and  yet  who  just  as  frankly  tell  us  that  they  will  not  be 
Catholics.     Not  long  since,  a  Protestant  minister  of  respecta- 
ble standing  in  this  city  assured  us,  in  all  seriousness,  that  he 
*'  would  rather  be  damned  than  become  a  Catholic."     We 
of  course  informed  him  that  he  could  have  his  choice,  for  Al- 
mighty God  forces  no  one  to  accept  the  gift  of  eternal  Hfe. 
This  worthy  minister  is,  no  doubt,  very  ready  to  embrace  the 
truth  that  does  not  convict  him  of  error,  if  such  truth  there  be  ; 
but  if  we  may  take  him  at  his  word,  he  is  prepared  to  resist,  at 
all  hazards,  the  truth  that  would  indict  him.     Is  it  truth,  or  his 
own  opinion,  that  he  loves  ? 

The  mistake  of  our  popular  controversialists  seems  to  arise 
from  their  supposition,  that  Protestantism  can  be  learned  from 
the  symbolical  books  and  theological  writings  of  Protestants. 
Undoubtedly  we  can  thus  learn  tliat  Protestantism  which  is 
put  forth  to  elude  Catholicity,  or  to  lure  Catholics  from  tlieir 
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Church,  and  therefore  a  Protestantism  highly  inoportant,  for 
the  sake  of  Catholics,  to  be  studied  and  refuted  ;  but  not  thus 
can  we  learn  the  Protestantism  which  lies  in  the  Protestant 
mind  and  heart,  and  which  it  is  necessary  to  refute  for  the  sake 
of  Protestants  themselves.  This  Protestantism  is  not  learned 
from  symbolical  books  or  theological  writings,  and  but  com- 
paratively few  Protestants  themselves  can  give  us  a  clear  and 
distinct  statement,  much  less  a  just  account,  of  it.  We  can 
seize  it  only  in  the  historical  developments  and  manifest  ten- 
dencies of  the  Protestant  movement,  and  explain  it  only  by 
means  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  human  nature  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  Catholic  faith  and  theology  on  the  other. 

It  appears  to  us,  that  our  controversialists  are  mistaken,  also, 
in  regarding  the  more  reputable  sects  — that  is,  the  sects  which, 
in  their  symbols  and  professions,  have  departed  the  least  from 
the  Catholic  standard  —  as  better  exponents  of  the  Protestant 
mind  than  the  less  reputable,  and  as  those  whose  views  it  is 
the  most  important  to  study  and  refute.  Nearly  all  the  con- 
troversial works  we  have,  originally  written  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, are  directed  against  the  Anglican  and  Protestant  Epis- 
copal sects.  We  are  not  aware  of  a  single  Catholic  work,  writ- 
ten expressly  against  the  so-called  Evangelical  sects,  Presby- 
terians, Baptists,  Methodists,  or  what  we  may  call  Pietism. 
And,  with  the  exception  of  the  profound  and  scientific  work 
of  Father  Kollmann,  against  Unitarians,  —  too  profound  and 
scientific  to  be  intelligible  to  those  for  whom  it  was  written, 
—  we  have  in  English  not  a  single  work  against  Rationalism, 
which,  in  reality,  has  a  larger  number  of  adherents,  in  both 
England  and  this  country,  than  either  Anglicanism  or  Evan- 
gelicalism. This  indicates  a  serious  defect  in  our  controversial 
literature,  and  seems  to  us  to  be  owing  to  a  false  estimate  of 
the  relative  importance  of  the  several  Protestant  sects.  There 
are,  no  doubt,  many  individuals  included  in  the  more  reputable 
sects,  who,  if  compelled  to  choose,  would  sooner  return  to  the 
Church  than  follow  the  Protestant  movement  to  its  natural  ter- 
minus ;  but  they  are  only  a  small  minority,  and  would  hardly 
be  missed  in  the  sects  to  which  they  respectively  belong.  All 
the  sects  are  on  the  move,  tending  somewhither.  Not  one  of 
them  is  stationary.  This  they  make  their  boast ;  and  one  of 
the  most  frequent  and  most  effective  charges  they  bring  against 
tile  Church  is,  that  she  is  not  progressive,  but  remains  im- 
movable, insisting  that  we  shall  believe  to-day  the  very  doc- 
trines which  she  taught  and  believed  in  the  Dark  Ages.     The 
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dominant  tendency  of  any  given  sect  is  the  tendency  which 
the  great  majority  of  its  members  obey.  Ascertain,  then,  tlie 
dominant  tendency  of  each  sect,  and  you  have  ascertained  the 
direction  in  which  the  great  majority  of  its  members  are  moving, 
and  will  continue  to  move,  if  diverted  or  arrested  by  no  foreign 
influence.  But  what,  in  fact,  is  the  dominant  tendency  of  each 
and  every  Protestant  sect  ?  Is  there  a  single  one  whose  suc- 
cessive developments,  modifications,  and  changes  tend  to  bring 
it  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  Catholic  standard,  and  to  prepare 
it  for  communion  with  the  Church  ?  Nobody  can  pretend  it. 
Everybody  knows  that  every  sect  is  moving  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  that  the  dominant  tendency  of  the  Protestant 
world,  a  few  individuals  excepted,  is  towards  Rationahsm, 
Transcendentalism,  and  therefore  towards  pantheism,  athe- 
ism, nihilism.  This  is  decisive,  and  proves  that  those  sects 
which  have  departed  farthest  from  Cathohcity  are  the  truest 
representatives  of  the  Protestant  spirit,  and  the  best  exponents 
of  genuine  Protestantism,  as  the  fully  developed  man  is  a  better 
exponent  of  humanity  than  the  new-born  infant.  What  it  is 
most  important,  then,  to  study  and  refute,  must  be  the  princi- 
ples of  tliese  more  advanced  sects,  not  those  of  the  sects  who 
remain  behind,  or  are  still  rocking  in  their  cradle,  —  Transcen- 
dentalism, rather  than  Anglicanism, 

Undoubtedly  we  see,  from  time  to  time,  a  conservative, 
perhaps  a  retrograde,  movement  in  the  bosom  of  the  several 
sects.  But  this  movement  is  the  result,  in  most  cases,  of 
alarm  for  the  credit  or  prosperity  of  the  sect,  rather  than  of  any 
deep  or  sincere  attachment  to  the  principles  or  doctrines  the 
sect  threatens  to  leave  behind.  Besides,  the  movement  is  ever 
but  a  mere  eddy  in  the  stream,  or  a  slight  ripple  on  its  sur- 
face. It  reaches  never  to  the  bottom  of  the  sect,  and  arrests 
or  diverts  never  its  main  current.  This  is  evident  from  the 
late  Oxford  movement,  one  of  the  most  important  movements 
of  the  kind  which  has  recently  been  witnessed.  There  was  a 
time  when  timid  Protestants  feared,  and  many  good  Catholics 
hoped,  that  it  would  restore  England  to  Catholic  faith  and 
unity  ;  but  no  sooner  did  it  become  manifest  to  all  the  world 
that  its  tendency  was  to  communion  with  Rome,  than  it  was 
arrested.  A  few  individuals  became  reconciled  to  the  Church, 
but  the  majority  of  those  at  first  favorably  disposed  towards  it 
avowedly  or  tacitly  abandoned  it,  lapsed  into  the  ordinary 
channel  of  their  sect,  and  suffered  themselves  to  be  borne  on- 
ward with  it  towards  its  natural  term,  —  no-religion,  or  nihil- 
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ism.  So  it  is  in  every  sect  in  which  a  similar  movement  takes 
place.  As  soon  as  it  is  clear  that  its  tendency  is  anti-Protes- 
tant, ihat  is,  towards  Rome,  it  is  arrested,  and  only  here  and 
there  an  individual  dares  henceforth  avow  his  adherence  to  it. 
It  may  he  thought  by  some,  that  the  more  reputable  sects 
are  the  real  bulwarks  of  Protestantism,  and  that,  if  we  refute 
them,  the  less  reputable  sects  will  fall  of  themselves.  Doubt- 
less this  is  one  reason  why  our  English  and  American  Catho- 
lic controversialists  direct  their  attacks  so  exclusively  against 
Anglicanism  and  Protestant  Episcopalianism.  But  we  are 
disposed  to  believe  that  the  real  supporters  of  Protestantism,  if 
not  in  themselves,  at  least  in  their  views  and  influence,  are  the 
sects  which  are  farthest  removed  from  Catholicity.  If  there 
was  nothing  below  Anglicanism  to  which  Anglicans  could  de- 
scend, we  should  have  short  work  with  it,  and  the  Anglican  and 
Episcopal  sects  would  soon  disappear.  The  more  reputable 
sects,  comparing  themselves  with  the  immense  Protestant  world 
below  them,  look  upon  themselves  as  substantially  orthodox, 
and  are  more  disposed  to  dwell  on  what  they  retain  that  others 
have  given  up,  than  on  what  they  themselves  lack  which  we 
have.  They  form,  too,  a  sort  of  aristocracy,  a  hatUe  nobksH^ 
in  the  sectarian  world,  and  are  pleased  with  their  rank,  and 
unwilling  to  forego  the  importance  it  gives  them  in  their  own 
eyes.  Moreover,  the  sects  below  them,  all  Protestant,  and  of 
their  own  race,  smooth  the  descent  for  them  in  proportion  as 
they  are  driven  from  their  more  elevated  position,  and  enable 
them  to  descend  by  an  easy  gradation,  by  almost  imperceptible 
steps,  to  the  lowest  depths  of  error.  If  the  High-churchroan 
is  defeated,  he  can  descend  to  Low-churchism  ;  if  the  Low- 
churchman  is  defeated,  he  can  descend  to  Evangelicalisni ;  if 
the  Evangelical  is  defeated,  he  can  descend  either,  on  the  ooe 
hand,  to  Rationalism,  or,  on  the  other,  to  Transcendentadism, 
—  for,  in  point  of  fact.  Evangelicalism  is  nothing  but  a  loose 
combination  of  Rationalism  and  Transcendentalism.  It  is  far 
easier  for  a  Iligh-churchman  to  become  a  Low-churchman 
than  it  is  for  him  to  become  a  Catholic,  and  always  is  the  next 
step  in  the  descending  scale  far  easier  to  take  than  the  next 
step  in  the  ascending  scale. 

"  Facilis  deercnsus  Averno  : 
Norte«  atque  dies  palet  atri  janiia  Ditis  ; 
Sed  revocarc  gradurii  superasque  ovadere  ad  auitui, 
Hoc  opus,  hie  Jabor  est." 

• 

As  long  as  there  is  a  lower  step  that  can  be  taken  without 
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abandoning  the  essential  element  of  Protestantism,  the  defeat 
of  the  more  reputable  sects,  on  the  ground  they  profess  to  oc- 
cupy, will  do  little  for  their  conversion  ;  for  they  will  never 
acknowledge,  even  to  themselves,  that  they  are  defeated,  so 
long  as  there  is  any  conceivable  Protestant  ground  from  which 
they  are  not  actually  driven.  It  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  Prot- 
estants now  claim  as  Protestant  all  the  territory  between  the 
ground  occupied  by  Dr.  Pusey  and  that  occupied  by  M. 
Proudhon,  and  thus  have  a  larger  field  for  advance  or  retreat, 
that  we  find  their  conversion  in  our  times  so  much  n)ore  diffi- 
cult than  it  was  formerly.  St.  Francis  of  Sales,  Bishop  of 
Geneva,  himself  alone  regained  seventy-two  thousand  Protes- 
tants to  the  Church  ;  we  are  aware  of  no  bishop  in  the  present 
age,  however  zealous,  learned,  able,  or  saintly,  who  has  the 
consolation  of  recovering  anything  approaching  a  like  number. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  but  regard  the  views  and  tendencies  of 
the  more  advanced  sects  as  those  which  it  is  now  altogether 
the  most  important  to  study  and  refute. 

Not  only  does  Protestantism,  as  our  divines  have  from  the 
first  maintained,  logically  lead  to  the  denial  of  all  religion,  to 
atheism,  and  therefore  to  nihilism, —  for  to  deny  that  God  exists 
is  to  deny  that  anything  is, —  but  it  is  now  clear  to  all  who  have 
examined  the  subject,  that  the  great  body  of  Protestants  are 
really  prepared,  as  occasion  may  require,  to  follow  it  thus  far. 
The  majority  of  the  Protestant  world  are  really,  if  not  avow- 
edly, Transcendentalists  to-day,  as  every  one  knows  who  is 
acquainted  with  recent  Protestant  literature  ;  and  Strauss, 
Feuerbach,  Bauer,  Parker,  Emerson,  Michelet,  Cabet,  and 
Proudhon  have  more  sympathizers  than  Hengstenberg,  Pusey, 
Seabury,  Schaf,  Alexander,  Beecher,  and  Kirk.  Proudhon  is 
nothing  but  a  consistent  Red  Republican  ;  and  where  is  the 
Protestant,  in  case  he  is  not  restrained  by  his  temporal  interest, 
who  does  not  sympathize  with  Red  Republicanism  ?  Have  not 
Protestants  very  generally,  in  England  and  this  country,  sympa- 
thized with  Mazzini  and  his  Roman  Republic  ?  Nay,  was  it 
not  in  concert  with,  and  by  aid  even  of,  the  more  reputable 
Protestant  sects,  that  he  expelled  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  and 
established  his  Reign  of  Terror  ?  Is  not  Protestant  sympathy 
very  generally  enlisted  in  favor  of  the  infidel  and  Socialistic 
revolutions  in  Europe,  all  of  which  have  been  stirred  up  and 
helped  on  by  Protestants,  under  the  lead  of  their  ministers,  in 
the  name  of  liberty,  but  really  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing 
and  annihilating  the  Church  ?     Evident  is  it,  then,  that  they 
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will  go,  as  a  body,  to  all  lengths  which  they  find  necessary  to 
accomplish  ihcir  purpose  of  hostility  to  Catholicity  ;  and  as 
they  never  can  even  logically  overthrow  the  Church,  so  long 
as  the  existence  of  anything  is  admitted,  they  must  deny 
everything,  and  rush  into  nihilism. 

It  is  necessary,  then,  if  we  wish  to  arrest  the  Protestant 
movement,  and  do  what  in  us  lies  to  save  the  souls  of  Protes- 
tants, that  we  reason  with  them,  not  as  if  it  were  a  sufficient  ref- 
utation of  them  to  prove  that  they  are  tending  to  atheism,  but  as 
men  wlio  believe  nothing,  and  build  up  our  argument  against 
them  from  the  very  foundation.  Prove  to  them  that  their  doc- 
trines are  anti-Christian,  and  they  will  only  beg  you  to  inform 
them  wherefore  that  is  a  reason  for  not  believing  them  ;  prove 
Christianity  to  be  true,  and  they  will  merely  beg  you  to  prove 
your  proofs,  and  thus  demand  of  you  an  infinite  series  of 
proofs.  They  are,  under  the  point  of  view  of  religion  and 
philosophy,  wholly  rotten,  and  from  the  sole  of  the  foot  to  the 
crown  of  the  head  there  is  no  soundness  in  them.  Nothing 
will  answer  for  them  that  does  not  descend  as  low  as  the  last 
denial  that  it  is  possible  for  the  human  mind  to  conceive,  and 
drive  them  from  position  to  position,  till  there  is  no  position 
remaining  outside  of  the  Church  which  they  can  even  affect  to 
take. 

Protestantism  as  we  now  find  it,  and  even  as  it  was,  virtual- 
ly, in  the  sixteenth  century,  is  not  merely  the  denial  of  certdn 
Catholic  dogmas,  is  not  merely  the  denial  of  the  Christian  rev- 
elation itself,  but  really  the  denial  of  all  religion  and  morality, 
natural  and  revealed.  It  denies  reason  itself,  as  far  as  it  is  in 
the  power  of  man  to  deny  it,  and  is  no  less  unsound  as  philoso- 
phy than  it  is  as  faith.  It  extinguishes  the  light  of  nature  no  less 
than  the  light  of  revelation,  and  is  as  false  in  relation  to  the  nat- 
ural order  as  to  the  supernatural.  Kven  when  Protestants  make 
a  profession  of  believing  in  revelation,  they  discredit  reason. 
In  regard  to  reason,  they  are,  even  when  professing  to  believe, 
very  generally  Pyrrhonists.  The  Evangelical  sects,  for  in- 
stance, do  not  merely  deny  the  sufficiency  of  reason  as  our 
only  guide,  but  they  deny  its  trustworthiness  altogether,  and 
assert  that  we  must  take  for  our  guide  the  Scriptures,  not  as 
interpreted  by  an  authority  accredited  to  reason,  nor  as  inter- 
preted by  reason  itself,  but  as  interpreted  by  the  private  illu- 
minations of  the  spirit.  They  thus  supersede,  as  it  were,  an- 
nihilate, reason,  and  reduce  themselves  to  the  condition  of 
irrational  beings,  virtually  declare  man  incapable  of  receiving 
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a  supernatural  revelation,  and  then  call  upon  him  to  believe  the 
Bible,  and  to  walk  by  the  supernatural  light  of  faith.  As  long 
as  their  enthusiasm  lasts,  as  long  as  they  can  keep  up  a  sort  of 
unnatural  excitement,  they  may  half  persuade  themselves  that 
they  are  supernaturally  illuminated  ;  but  as  soon  as  their  fever 
abates,  and  they  sink  to  their  ordinary  level,  they  experience 
the  most  painful  misgivings,  the  supposed  supernatural  light 
fades  away,  and,  having  no  reason  on  which  to  fall  back, 
they  can  believe  nothing,  and  either  openly  avow  themselves 
infidels,  or,  merely  keeping  up  a  show  of  piety,  seek  relief  by 
devoting  all  their  energies  to  worldly  distinctions  or  pleasures. 
They  begin  by  proposing  revelation,  not  as  the  complement, 
but  as  the  substitute,  of  reason  ;  and  when  revelation  fails,  as 
fail  it  must  if  not  supported  by  motives  of  credibility  addressed 
to  reason,  and  satisfactory  to  it,  nothing  remains  for  them  but 
universal  skepticism. 

The  formalistic  sects,  as  the  Anglican  and  Episcopalian, 
reach  the  same  result,  though  by  a  different  process.  Build- 
ing on  sham,  taking  the  shadow  for  the  substance,  and  deny- 
ing both  the  substance  and  the  light  the  shadow  necessarily 
im|)lies,  —  or,  in  other  words,  refusing  to  draw  from  their  prem- 
ises their  logical  consequences,  afraid  to  make  a  complete 
proposition,  to  say  two  and  two  make  four,  and  stopping 
short  with  saying  two  and  two,  lest  they  lose  the  via  media^ 
and  roll  over  to  Rome,  or  fall  off  into  dissent,  —  they  destroy 
reason  by  mutilating  and  enslaving  it,  and  find  themselves  with- 
out anything  by  or  to  which  a  supernatural  revelation  can  be 
accredited.  The  Rationalistic  sects,  seeing  the  errors  of 
Evangelicals  and  formalists,  think  to  save  reason  by  resolving 
the  supernatural  into  the  natural ;  but  in  doing  this  they  lose 
revelation,  and  therefore  reason,  —  because  no  man  can  deny 
revelation  without  denying  reason,  and  because  reason  without 
revelation  is  insufficient  for  herself,  inadequate  to  the  solution 
of  the  great  problems  of  life  which  she  herself  raises.  Begin- 
ning by  asking  of  reason  more  than  she  can  give,  they  end  by 
discarding  her  and  falling  into  universal  skepticism,  the  ultimate 
term  of  all  Protestantism. 

Protestants,  it  is  well  known,  are  able  to  keep  up  the  self- 
delusion  that  they  are  believers  only  by  obstinately  refusing  to 
push  their  principles  to  their  legitimate  consequences,  and  by 
shutting  their  eyes  to  the  objections  which  may  be  suggested 
or  urged  against  them.  The  condition  of  a  Protestant  wish- 
ing to  retain  his  Protestantism,  and  yet  keep  up  the  appear- 
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ance  of  being  a  believer,  is  most  pitiable.     The  poor  man  has 
no  mental  freedom,  no  intellectual  courage,  but  is  a  cowardly 
slave,  with  all   the  weakness  and  meanness  characteristic  of 
slaves  in  general.     He  never  dares  trust  himself  to  his  princi- 
ples, and   follow  ihera  out  to  their  remotest   logical   conse- 
quences, and  is  doomed,  turn  which   way  he  will,  to  be  in- 
consequent, and  to  submit  to  a  most  tyrannical  and  capricious 
master  ;  for  otherwise  he  would  find  himself,  on  the  one  hand, 
approaching  too  near  Catholicity  to  remain  a  Protestant,  or, 
on  the  other,  too  near  to  nihilism  to  even  pretend  to  be  a  be- 
liever.    Alas  for  the  poor  man  !     He  hugs  his  chains,  and, 
by  the  strangest  infatuation  imaginable,  fancies  his  slavery  is 
freedom.     All  who  have  studied  the  subject  know  well  that 
Protestants  are  Protestants,  not  by  virtue  of  reason,  but  in 
spile  of  reason,  — not  because  they  reason,  but  solely  because 
tliey  do  not,  will  not,  and  dare  not  reason.     The  rejection  of 
reason  is  their  fundamental  vice.     Reason  is  our  natural  light, 
and,  though  of  no  value  out  of  its  sphere,  in  its  sphere  is  iner- 
rable.    It  does  not  suffice  of  itself  for  all  the  wants  of  the 
human  soul,  but  its  annihilation  reduces  us  below  the  condi- 
tion of  men,  and  renders  us  incapable  of  receiving  even  a  su- 
pernatural revelation.     Revelation  does  not  abrogate  or  super- 
sede reason  ;  it  restores  it  and  supplies  its  deficiencies.     Grace 
supposes  nature.     Christianity  is  a  system  of  pure  grace,  —  is, 
in  fact,  a  supernatural  creation,  but  a  supernatural  creation /or 
the  natural,  designed  to  repair  the  damage  nature  has  incurred 
by  guilt,  and   to  enable  man   to  attain  the  end  to  which  his 
Creator  originally  appointed  him.     Man  is  not  for  the  Sacra- 
ments, but  the  Sacraments  are  for  man.     The  first  oflSce  of 
grace  is   to  restore  nature,  or  to  heal  its  wounds  ;  having  re- 
stored it  to  health,  it  elevates  it,  indeed,  but  always  retains  it, 
and  uses  it.     Here  is  the  grand  fact  that  Protestant  theolo- 
gians always  overlook.     They,  in  reality,  always  present  na- 
ture and  grace  as  two  antagonistic  powers,  and  suppose  the 
presence  of  the  one  must  be  the  physical  destructiou  of  the 
other.      Luther  and  Calvin,  weary  of  the  good  works,  and 
shrinking  from  the  efforts  to  acquire  the  personal  virtues  en- 
joined by  Catholicity,  began  their  so-called  reform  by  assert- 
ing the  total  depravity  of  human  nature,  and  maintaining  that 
original  sin  involved  the  loss  of  reason  and  free-will,  reduc- 
ing man  physically  to  the  condition  of  irrational  animals,  and 
superadding  the  penalty  of  guilt.     Here,  in   the  very  outset, 
they  denied  natural  reason,  all  natural  religion,  and  all  natural 
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morality,  and  consequently  asserted  for  man  in  the  natural  or- 
der, left  to  his  natural  powers  and  faculties,  universal  skepti- 
cism and  moral  indifierence  ;  for  without  reason  there  can  be 
no  belief,  and  without  free-will  no  moral  obligation,  no  moral 
difference  of  actions. 

The  Arminians,  indeed,  saw  this,  and  sought  to  remedy  it 
by  reasserting  the  natural  law ;  but  as  they  still  held  to  total 
depravity,  the  reassertion  amounted  to  nothing  ;  or,  if  they 
sometimes  abandoned  total  depravity,  they  rushed  to  the  oppo- 
site extreme,  and  reasserted  relagianism  or  semi-Pelagianism, 
and  restricted  the  office  of  grace  to  enabling  us  to  do  more 
easily  what,  nevertheless,  we  are  able  to  do  without  it.  If  they 
succeeded  in  escaping  the  peculiar  error  of  Luther  and  Cal- 
vin, they  fell  into  Rationalism.  As  Luther  and  Calvin  anni- 
hilated reason  and  free-will,  the  whole  spiritual  nature  of  man, 
and  made  man  purely  passive  in  the  work  of  regeneration  and 
Christian  perfection,  the  Arminians,  become  Rationalists,  dis- 
regarding the  necessity  of  grace,  made  the  natural  law  suffi- 
cient, and  asserted  only  a  natural  morality.  But  experience 
proving  the  inadequacy  of  the  natural  law,  when  taken  without 
its  revealed  complement  and  sanction,  —  of  natural  morality, 
when  not  elevated  by  supernatural  Christian  virtue,  —  they, 
like  the  others,  lapsed,  of  necessity,  into  the  same  skepticism. 

Tlje  error  of  each  class  is  avoidable  only  by  understanding 
that  grace  always  supposes  nature,  and  that  grace  whhout  na- 
ture would  be  as  a  telescope  to  a  man  without  eyes.  Reve- 
lation supposes  reason,  and  we  as  effectually  deny  Christianity 
when  we  deny  reason  as  when  we  deny  revelation  ;  both 
must  be  asserted  with  equal  firmness  and  emphasis,  each  in  its 
own  sphere,  in  relation  to  its  appropriate  office,  or  nothing  is 
asserted.  To  deny  reason  is,  a  fortiori y  to  deny  revelation, 
and  to  deny  revelation  is  virtually  to  deny  reason ;  because  the 
evidences  of  the  fact  of  revelation  are  amply  sufficient  to  sat- 
isfy reason,  and  because  reason,  without  revelation,  being  unde- 
niably insufficient  to  solve  the  problems  which  torture  the  mind 
without  faith,  and  to  satisfy  the  craving  of  our  nature  for  some- 
thing above  itself,  cannot  maintain  itself  practically  in  credit, 
and  necessarily  loses  its  authority.  Philosophy,  undoubtedly, 
rests  for  its  basis  on  natural  reason,  otherwise  we  should  be 
unable  to  distinguish  it  from  Catholic  theology,  or  to  draw 
any  intelligible  distinction  between  the  natural  and  supernatu- 
ral ;  but  without  the  aid  of  revelation  as  an  instrument  in  its 
construction,  we  shall  never  be  able,  in  our  fallen  condition,  to 
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construct  a  sound  and  adequate  philosopby.  So,  on  the  other 
hand,  without  a  sound  and  adequate  philosophy,  we  can  never 
possess  a  true  and  adequate  theology  ;  for  as  revelation  is  ne- 
cessary as  an  instrument  in  the  construction  of  philosopby,  so 
is  philosophy  necessary  as  an  instrument  in  the  construction  of 
theology,  —  that  is,  theology  as  a  science,  and  as  distinguish- 
able from  faith.  Hence,  in  all  courses  of  Catholic  instruction, 
the  student  makes  his  philosophy  before  be  proceeds  to  his 
theology. 

It  is  clear  enough,  from  what  we  have  said,  that  the  most 
pressing  want  of  Protestants,  under  the  intellectual  point  of 
view,  is  a  sound  philosopby,  which,  so  to  speak,  shall  rehabili- 
tate reason,  and  restore  them  to  natural  religion  and  morality. 
They  have  lost  reason,  and  have  fallen  below  the  religion  or 
morality  which  lies  in  the  natural  order,  and  which  all  revealed 
religion  and  morality  presuppose.  The  philosophy  needed  b 
nowhere  to  be  found  in  the  Protestant  world,  and  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  created  by  Protestants,  for  the  reason  that  the  revela- 
tion which  must  serve  as  its  instrument  they  have  not,  or  at 
best  only  some  detached  fragments  of  it.  The  only  respecta- 
ble school  of  philosophy  to  be  found  amongst  Protestants  is 
the  Scottish  School  of  Reid  and  Stewart ;  but  this  school  dog- 
matizes rather  than  philosophizes.  It  very  justly  assumes  that 
all  philosophy  must  proceed  from  certain  indemonstrable  prin- 
ciples, and  it  does  not  err  essentially  in  its  inventory  of  these 
principles  ;  but  it  fails  to  establish  them,  or  to  show  us  that 
they  have  scientific  validity.  It  calls  them  the  constituent 
principles  of  human  belief,  and  says,  very  truly,  that  thcf 
must  be  admitted,  or  all  science,  all  philosophy,  is  outer  the 
question.  But  this  is  no  more  than  Hume,  whom  it  aims  to 
refute,  himself  said.  Is  science  or  philosophy  possible  ?  ii 
the  precise  question  to  be  answered.  Without  the  conditkms 
you  assert,  we  grant  it  is  not  possible  ;  but  what  then  f  There- 
fore your  alleged  principles  are  sound  f  Why  not  ?  There- 
fore all  science,  all  philosophy,  is  impossible  ?  No  doubt,  the 
Scottish  School  has  protested  vehemently  against  the  skepti- 
cism of  Hume,  but  its  refutation  of  that  skepticism  is  a  mere 
paralogism,  a  simple  begging  of  the  question,  and  therefore, 
scientifically  considered,  worthless. 

But,  after  all,  we  cannot  place  our  chief  reliance  on  philos- 
ophy as  an  instrument  in  the  conversion  of  Protestants.  Plri- 
losophy  is  too  indirect  and  too  slow  in  its  operations  to  meet 
their  wants.     They  are  too  far  gone,  too  restless,  too  impa- 
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tient,  too  averse  to  calm  reflection  and  continuous  thought,  to 
listen  to  us  while  we  set  the  true  philosophy  before  them,  or 
to  submit  to  the  labor  absolutely  requisite  to  comprehend  and 
appreciate  profound  philosophical  science.  An  age  of  bal- 
loons, steam-cars,  and  lightning  telegraphs  is  not  exactly  the 
age  for  philosophers.  Moreover,  Protestant  perversity  would 
find  in  the  necessity  of  the  long  and  patient  thought,  and 
close  and  subtile  reasoning,  demanded  by  philosophy,  an  objec- 
tion to  our  religion  itself.  Your  religion,  they  would  say,  if 
true,  is  intended  for  all  mankind,  and  therefore  should  be  with- 
in the  reach  of  every  capacity.  The  thought  and  reasoning 
necessary  to  create  or  understand  the  philosophy  you  insist 
upon  transcend  the  capacity  of  all  but  the  gifted  few,  and 
therefore,  if  necessary  to  establish  your  religion,  prove  that 
your  religion  is  not  true.  We  might,  indeed,  reply,  that  the 
thought  and  reasoning  objected  to  are  necessary  to  refute  the 
errors  of  Protestants,  not  simply  to  establish  our  religion  ;  but 
that  would  amount  to  nothing  in  practice.  The  nature  of  the 
Protestant  is  to  devise  the  most  subtile  errors  in  his  power, 
and  to  find  an  objection  to  our  religion  in  the  very  labor  he 
makes  necessary  for  their  refutation.  When  he  objects,  he 
may  be  as  subtile  and  as  abstruseas  he  pleases  ;  but  when  we 
reply,  he  insists  that  we  shall  be  popular,  and  never  go  be- 
yond the  depth  of  the  most  ordinary  capacity,  —  that  we  shall 
answer  the  objection  not  only  to  the  mind  that  raises  it,  but  to 
the  minds  of  all  men.  Only  the  candid  among  Protestants 
would  acknowledge  the  justness  of  our  reply,  and  these  would 
fail  to  comprehend  it ;  for  if  you  find  a  candid  Protestant,  you 
may  safely  conclude  that  he  lacks  intelligence,  as  when  you 
find  an  intelligent  Protestant  you  may  be  sure  that  he  lacks 
candor.  There  must,  then,  be  some  briefer  and  more  expe- 
ditious way  of  dealing  with  Protestants  than  that  of  philoso- 
phy, if  we  wish  to  affect  them  favorably. 

We  have  defined  Protestantism  to  be  hostility  to  the 
Church,  and  virtually  nihilism,  because  Protestants  in  gen- 
eral, sooner  than  return  to  the  Church,  will  push  their  hostility 
to  its  last  consequence,  which  is  the  denial  of  God,  therefore 
of  all  existence  and  existences.  But  this  is  not  nil  that  we 
have  to  say  of  the  matter.  No  man  loves  error  for  its  own 
sake,  or  wills  what  does  not  appear  to  him  to  be  good.  The 
natural  heart  of  every  man  recoils  instinctively  from  atheism  ; 
and  it  is  seldom,  if  ever,  that  one  without  a  fearful  and  even 
a  protracted  struggle  abandons  all  faith  and  piety,  resigns  all 
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hope  of  an  hereafter,  and  consents  to  place  himself  in  the 
category  of  the  beasts  that  perish.  Hatred,  no  doubt,  will 
carry  a  man  to  great  lengths  ;  but  even  hatred  must  have  its 
cause,  real  or  imaginary.  Hatred  is  love  reversed,  and  in- 
tense hatred  of  one  tiling  is  the  reverse  action  of  intense  love 
of  something  else.  Protestants  hate  the  Church.  Where- 
fore ?  Because  they  love  truth  ?  Nonsense.  Because  thej 
believe  her  false,  and  destructive  to  the  souls  of  men  ?  Non- 
sense again.  We  hope  there  is  no  Catholic  so  stupid  as  to 
believe  it.  Hatred  of  the  Church  has  nothing  to  do  with  con- 
cern for  truth  or  for  salvation.  A  large  portion  of  Protes- 
tants believe  in  no  truth,  in  no  salvation  ;  a  larger  portion  still 
are  of  opinion  that  all  men  will  be  saved,  and  that  truth  is 
whatever  seems  to  a  man  to  be  true  ;  and  the  remainder  hold 
that  the  Church  is  substantially  orthodox,  and  that  salvation  is 
attainable  in  her  communion,  as  well  as  in  their  own.  What- 
ever, then,  the  cause  of  their  hatred  of  the  Church,  it  is  a  cause 
unconnected  with  considerations  of  another  world,  or  with 
truth  as  such. 

We  need  not  look  far  for  this  something  which  Protestaots 
love  and  the  Church  condemns,  and  for  condenming  which 
they  are  full  of  wrath  against  her.  It  is  nothing  very  recondite, 
or  very  difficult  to  seize.  We  make  quite  too  much  of  Prot- 
estantism, which  is,  in  reality,  a  very  vulgar  thing,  and  lies  alto- 
gether on  the  surface  of  life.  Protestantism  is  nothing  more  or 
less  than  that  spirit  of  lawlessness  which  leads  every  one  to  wish 
to  have  his  own  way,  —  very  common  in  women  and  children, 
and  perhaps  not  less  common  in  men,  only  they  have,  generally, 
a  better  faculty  of  concealing  it.  Objectively  defincnl,  it  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  common  saying,  '^  Forbidden  fruit  is  sweetest"; 
and  subjectively,  it  is  a  craving  for  what  is  prohibited,  because 
prohibited.  It  imagines  that  the  sovereign  good  is  in  what  the 
law  forbids,  and  opposes  the  Church  because  she  upholds  the 
law,  —  hates  the  law  because  the  law  restrains  it,  duty  because 
duty  obliges  it ;  and  since,  as  long  as  it  admits  the  existence  of 
God,  it  must  admit  duty,  it  denies  God  ;  and  since,  as  long  u 
it  admits  the  existence  of  anything,  it  must  admit  the  existence 
of  God,  it  denies  everything,  and  lapses  into  nihilism.  Here 
is  the  whole  mystery  of  the  matter,  —  Protestantism  in  a  nut- 
shell. 

The  source  of  this  impatience  of  restraint,  and  this  desire  to 
have  one's  own  way,  is  the  pride  natural  to  the  human  heart, 
the  root  of  every  vice  and  of  every  sin.     ''  Your  eyes  shaU 
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be  opened,  and  ye  shall  be  as  gods,  knowing  good  and  evil," 
said  die  serpent  lo  Eve  ;  and  she  reached  forth  her  hand, 
plucked  the  forbidden  fruit,  ate,  and  sin  and  death  were  in  the 
world.  Pride  is,  on  the  one  hand,  a  denial  of  our  depend- 
ence, and,  on  the  other,  the  assertion  of  our  own  sufficiency. 
Here  you  may  see  the  origin  and  the  essential  characteristic  of 
Protestantism,  which  Is  as  old  as  the  first  motion  of  pride  or  of 
resistance  to  the  will  of  God.  Protestantism,  after  all,  is 
more  ancient  than  we  commonly  concede.  Dr.  Johnson,  in 
his  Dictionary,  would  have  been  no  less  correct  in  saying  the 
Devil  was  the  first  Protestant,  than  he  was  in  saying  that  he 
was  "  the  first  Whig."  It  offends  pride  to  be  compelled  to 
acknowledge  our  own  insufficiency,  to  admit  that  we  cannot 
be  trusted  to  follow  our  own  inclinations,  that  we  must  be  sub- 
jected to  metes  and  bounds,  and  placed  under  tutors  and  mas- 
ters, who  say.  Do  this.  Do  that  ;  and  we  are  galled,  and  we 
resolve  we  will  not  endure  it ;  we  will  break  the  withes  that 
bind  us  ;  we  will  stand  up  on  our  own  two  feet,  and  assert  our 
freedom  in  face  of  heaven,  earth,  and  hell.  Hence  we  see 
Protestants,  in  every  age,  mounting  the  tallest  pair  of  stilts  they 
can  find  or  construct,  and  with  more  or  less  vehemence,  with 
more  or  less  eclat,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  time  and 
place,  magniloquently  asserting  the  **  inborn  "  rights  of  man, 
proudly  swearing  to  be  free,  to  stand  up  in  their  native  dignity, 
in  the  full  and  resplendent  majesty  of  their  own  manhood,  and 
making  such  appeals  and  forming  such  alliances  as  they  fancy 
will  best  secure  their  independence,  relieve  them  from  all  re- 
straints, and  give  them  the  opportunity  to  live  as  they  list. 

Such  is  the  general  and  essential  characteristic  of  Protes- 
tantism ;  its  particular  character  or  form  is  determined  by,  and 
varies  with,  the  circumstances  of  time  and  place.  In  itself, 
as  Balmes  well  shows,  it  is  a  phenomenon  peculiar  to  no  period 
of  history,  but  whatever  it  has  that  is  peculiar  it  borrows 
from  the  character  of  the  epoch  in  which  it  appears.  It  is 
always  essentially  the  spirit  that  works  in  the  children  of  dis- 
obedience, but  the  form  under  which  the  disobedience  mani- 
fests itself  depends  on  exterior  and  accidental  causes.  What 
it  resists  is  what  it  finds  offensive  to  human  pride,  to  pure,  un- 
mitigated egotism,  and  what  it  asserts  is  always  asserted  as  the 
means  of  securing  free  scope  to  its  independent  action.  In  the 
sixteenth  century,  pride  found  itself  galled  by  submission  to  the 
Church,  for  the  Church  could  not  tolerate  its  wild  speculations 
and  its  theological  errors.     It  then  denied  the  authority  of  the 
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Church  ;  and  in  order  to  make  a  show  of  justifying  its  denial,  it 
asserted  the  supremacy  of  the  Scriptures,  interpreted  by  private 
reason,  or  by  the  private  Spirit.  Soon  it  found  that  the  asser- 
tion of  the  supremacy  of  the  Scriptures,  so  interpreted,  limited 
its  sovereignty,  and  that  it  was  as  galling  to  its  sense  of  inde- 
pendence to  submit  to  a  dead  book  as  to  a  living  Church,  and 
then  it  denied  the  Scriptures,  and,  to  justify  its  denial,  asserted 
the  supremacy  of  reason.  But  reason,  again,  galled  it,  re- 
minded it  of  its  dependence,  and  would  not  suffer  it  to  live  as  it 
listed.  Then  it  cried  out,  Down  with  reason,  and  up  with  sen- 
timent !  —  a  Transcendental  element  paramount  to  reason, — and 
thus  reached  the  jumping-off  place.  In  order  to  resist  effectu- 
ally the  Pope,  it  at  one  time,  as  in  England,  proclaims  the  divine 
right  of  kings  ;  and  then,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  divine  right 
of  kings,  it  proclaims  the  divine  right  of  the  people,  or,  to  speak 
more  accurately,  of  the  mob  ;  and  finally,  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
the  authority  of  the  mob,  it  proclaims  the  divine  right  of  each 
and  every  individual,  and  declares  that  each  and  every  individual 
is  God,  the  only  God,  —  thus  resolving  God  into  men,  and  all 
men  into  one  man,  which  implies  the  right  of  every  man  to  take 
the  entire  universe  to  himself,  and  possess  it  as  his  own  property. 
You  laugh  at  its  absurdity  ?  Upon  our  conscience,  we  ioveot 
nothing,  we  exaggerate  nothing,  and  say  nothing  more  than  is 
asserted,  in  sober  earnest,  by  men  whom  the  Protestant  world 
delights  to  honor. 

Turn  Protestantism  over  as  you  will,  analyze  it  to  your  heart's 
content,  you  can  make  nothing  more  or  less  of  it  than  mere 
vulgar  pride,  and  the  various  efforts  pride  makes  from  time  to 
time  and  place  to  place  to  secure  its  own  gratification,  to  re- 
alize the  assertion  of  the  serpent,  ''  Ye  shall  be  as  gods,  know- 
ing good  and  evil,"  —  that  is,  ye  shall  know  good  and  evil  of 
yourselves,  as  God  knows  them  of  himself,  and  shall  be  inde- 
pendent, and  act  as  seemeth  to  you  good,  even  as  God  is  inde- 
pendent and  doth  according  to  his  will,  not  as  subject  to  a  power 
above  himself,  and  in  obedience  to  another  will  than  bis  own. 
Just  see  the  proof  of  this,  in  the  sympathy  now  universally 
given  to  every  revolt  against  established  authority.  AH  your 
modern  literature  is  Satanic,  and  approves,  and  teaches  us  to 
approve,  every  rebel,  whether  against  parental,  popular,  royal, 
or  Divine  authority.  The  Protestant  readers  of  Paradise  Losi 
sympathize  with  Lucifer,  in  his  war  against  the  Almighty,  and 
if  they  had  been  in  heaven,  as  one  of  our  friends  suggests,  ¥rould 
have  sided  with  him.     Our  friend,  J.  D.  Nourse,  defending 
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himself  against  the  strictures,  in  this  Review  for  last  April,  on 
his  book,  boldly  asserts  that  God  is  a  despot,  and  his  govern- 
ment a  despotism,  —  nay,  that  all  authority  is  despotic. 

Finding  the  essence  of  Protestantism  to  be  mere  vulgar 
pride,  that  it  is  a  moral  disease  rather  than  an  intellectual  aber- 
ration, it  is  evident  that  we  are  to  treat  it  as  a  vice  rather 
than  as  an  error,  and  Protestants  as  sinners  rather  than  as  sim- 
ply unbelievers  or  misbelievers.  This  may  not  be  very  flatter- 
ing to  their  pride  ;  nevertheless,  it  is  the  only  way  they  deserve 
to  be  treated,  and  the  only  way  in  which  they  can  be  treated 
for  their  good.  We  honor  them  quite  too  much  when  we  treat 
them  as  men  whose  heads  are  wrong,  but  whose  hearts  are 
sound.  The  wrongness  of  the  head  is  the  consequence  of  the 
rottenness  of  the  heart.  The  remedy  must  be  applied  to  the 
seat  of  the  disease,  or  it  will  be  wholly  ineffectual ;  and  as  the 
disease  is  in  the  will  rather  than  in  the  intellect,  we  must,  as  we 
do  with  sinners  in  general,  avail  ourselves  of  motives  that  tend 
to  persuade  the  will,  rather  than  of  those  which  tend  primarily 
to  convince  the  understanding.  Get  the  heart  right,  and  the 
intellect  will  soon  rectify  itself. 

Now  it  is  certain,  that,  so  far  as  the  great  body  of  Protestants 
are  concerned,  it  is  of  no  use  to  appeal  to  any  love  of  truth  or 
regard  for  salvation  they  may  be  supposed  to  have.  They  are 
very  generally  prepared,  with  Macbeth,  "to  jump  the  world 
to  come,"  and  think  only  how  they  shall  manage  matters  for 
this  world.  They  are  worldly,  and  their  wisdom  is  earthly, 
sensual,  devilish ;  even  their  virtues,  their  honesty,  their  upright- 
ness of  conduct,  have  reference,  not  to  God,  but  to  their  justi- 
fication, either  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  or  in  the  eyes  of  their 
own  pride.  They  are  too  proud  or  too  vain  to  do  this  or  that 
act  which  is  contrary  to  good  manners.  We  must  therefore 
approach  them  as  men  who  are  wedded  to  this  world,  who  are 
Protestants  for  the  sake  of  living  for  this  world  alone,  and  re- 
fuse to  be  Catholics  because  Catholicity  enjoins  humility,  de- 
tachment from  the  world,  and  a  life  of  self-denial  and  mortifi- 
cation, lived  for  God  alone.  As  Jong  as  it  is  conceded,  or  as 
long  as  they  believe  it  true,  that  their  Protestantism  is  more 
favorable  to  man,  regarded  solely  as  an  inhabitant  of  this  world, 
than  Catholicity,  we  cannot  get  them  to  listen  to  what  we  have 
to  say  for  our  religion.  If  they  hear,  it  will  be  as  if  they 
heard  not. 

But  it  is  a  fact,  as  clearly  demonstrable,  in  its  way,  as  any 
mathematical  problem,  that  Catholicity  enjoins  the  only  normal 
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life  for  man,  even  in  this  world,  letting  alone  what  it  secures 
us  in  another.  Human  pride  just  now  takes  the  form  of  Social- 
ism, and  Socialism  is  the  Protestantism  of  our  times.  It  is  hu- 
man pride  under  this  form  that  we  must  address,  and  show  to 
the  Socialists,  not — as  some  silly  and  misguided  creatures  callii^ 
themselves  Catholics,  and  sometimes  occupying  editorial  chairs, 
are  accustomed  to  do  —  that  Catholicity  favors  them  by  accept- 
ing their  Socialism,  but  that  it  favors  the  object  they  profess  to 
have  at  heart,  —  that  it  is  the  true  and  only  genuine  Socialism, 
the  basis  of  all  veritable  society,  and  the  only  known  instrumeDt 
of  well-being,  either  for  the  individual  or  for  the  race.  We 
must  show,  that,  under  the  social  point  of  view,  under  the 
various  relations  of  civilization,  Protestantism  is  an  egregious 
blunder,  and  precipitates  its  adherents  into  the  precise  evik 
they  really  wish  to  avoid.  That  it  does  so  is  evident  enough 
to  all  who  have  eyes  to  see,  and  is  proved  by  the  very  com- 
plaints Protestants  make  of  their  own  movements.  Their  own 
complaints  of  themselves  show,  to  use  a  vulgar  proverb,  that 
they  always  "jump  from  the  frying-pan  into  the  6re,''  id  at- 
tempting to  better  their  condition.  They  could  not  endure  the 
authority  of  the  Church  ;  they  resisted  it,  and  fell  under  the 
tyranny  of  the  sect,  even  in  their  own  view  of  the  case  a  thou- 
sand times  less  tolerable.  They  rebelled,  in  the  name  of  liber- 
ty, against  the  Pope,  and  fell  under  the  iron  rule  of  the  civil  des- 
pot ;  in  England,  they  could  not  endure  the  Lord's  bishops,  and 
they  fell  under  the  Lord's  presbyters,  and  from  Lord's  pres- 
byters under  the  Lord's  brethren,  and  from  Lord's  brethren 
under  the  capricious  tyranny  of  their  own  fancies  and  pas- 
sions. In  political  and  social  reforms  it  has  fared  no  better 
with  them.  In  France,  the  Constituante  were  more  oppres- 
sive than  the  old  monarchy,  the  Gironde  than  the  Coit- 
stituante^  the  Mountain  than  the  Gironde ;  and  the  present 
French  government,  in  order  to  save  society  from  complete 
destruction,  is  obliged  to  adopt  measures  more  stringent  than 
ever  Charles  the  Tenth  or  Louis  Philippe  dared  venture  upon. 
The  overthrow  of  one  tyranny  leads  to  another  of  necessity 
more  heartless  and  oppressive,  because  weaker  and  possessing 
a  less  firm  hold  on  the  affections  of  the  people.  A  strong  gov- 
ernment can  afford  to  be  lenient.  A  weak  government  must  be 
stringent.  Yet  the  wise  men  of  the  age  rush  on  in  their  wild- 
goose  chase  after  worldly  felicity,  while  it  flies  ever  the  faster 
before  them.  Like  the  gambler,  who  has  played  away  bis 
patrimony,  his  wife's  jewels,  and  pawned  his  hat  and  coat,  but 
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keeps  playing  on,  they  insist  on  another  throw, —  though  losing 
all,  fancy  they  are  just  agoing  to  recover  all,  and  make  a  for- 
tune equal  to  their  boundless  wishes.  If  they  could  but  see 
themselves  as  the  unexcited  bystanders  see  them,  they  would 
throw  away  the  dice,  and  rush  with  self-loathing  from  the  hell 
in  which  they  find  only  their  own  ruin. 

The  principle  on  which  Protestants  seek  even  worldly  felici- 
ty is  false,  and  we  can  say  nothing  better  of  them,  than  that 
they  prove  themselves  fools, — yes,  pure,  unmitigated  fools, — 
in  following  it.  When  was  it  ever  known  that  pride,  following 
itself,  did  not  meet  mortification,  or  that  any  worldly  distinc- 
tion or  good,  sought  for  its  own  sake,  did  not  either  baffle  pur- 
suit, or  prove  a  canker  to  the  heart  ^  Did  you  ever  see  a 
man  running  after  fame  that  ever  overtook  it,  or  a  man  always 
nursing  his  health  that  was  ever  other  than  sickly  ?  Have  you 
no  eyes,  no  ears,  no  understanding  ?  Fame  comes,  if  at  all, 
unsought,  greatness  follows  in  the  train  of  humility,  and  happi- 
ness, coy  to  the  importunate  wooer,  throws  herself  into  the  arms 
of  him  who  treats  her  with  indifference.  All  experience  proves 
the  truth  of  the  principle,  "  Seek  first  the  kingdom  oi  God, 
and  his  justice,  and  all  these  things  shall  be  superadded  unto 
you."  Take  it  as  inspiration,  as  the  word  of  God,  or  as 
a  maxim  of  human  prudence,  it  is  equally  true,  and  he  who 
runs  against  it  only  proves  his  own  folly.  *'  Live  while  you 
live,"  says  the  Protestant  Epicurean.  Be  it  so  ;  live  while  you 
live,  but  live  you  cannot,  unless  you  live  to  God,  according  to 
the  principles  of  the  Catholic  religion.  Live  now  you  do  not, 
and  you  know  you  do  not ;  you  are  only  just  agoing j  and  not 
a  few  of  you  fear  that  you  are  never  even  agoing  to  live,  as 
all  your  poetry,  with  its  deep  pathos  and  melodious  wail,  too 
amply  proves. 

Here  comes  in  to  our  aid  the  excellent  work  before  us.  It 
exactly  meets  the  present  state  of  the  Protestant  world,  and 
makes  the  only  kind  of  appeal  to  which,  in  their  present  mood, 
they  will  listen.  Its  author  makes  no  apology  for  Catho- 
licity, he  offers  no  direct  argument  for  its  truth ;  he  simply 
comes  forward  and  compares  the  respective  influences  of  Prot- 
estantism and  Catholicity  on  European  civilization,  and  shows, 
that,  while  Catholicity  tends  unceasingly  to  advance  civilization, 
Protestantism  as  unceasingly  tends  to  savagism,  and  that  it  is 
to  its  hostile  influences  we  owe  the  slow  progress  of  European 
civilization  during  the  last  three  centuries.  He  shows  that 
Protestantism  is  hostile  to  liberty,  to  philosophy,  to  the  higher 
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mental  culture,  to  art,  to  equality,  to  political  and  social  well- 
being.  He  shows  it,  we  say  ;  not  merely  asserts,  but  proves 
it,  by  unanswerable  arguments  and  undeniable  facts.  If  any 
one  doubts  our  judgment,  we  refer  him  to  the  work  itself,  and 
beg  him  to  gainsay  its  facts,  or  answer  its  reasoning,  if  he  can. 
The  Protestant  who  reads  it  will  hardly  boast  of  his  Protes- 
tantism again. 


Art.  II. —  The  Christian  Church  and  Social  Reform.  A 
Discourse  delivered  before  the  Religious  Union  of  Jlssoeta- 
tionists.  By  Wm.  H.  Channing.  Boston  :  Crosby  & 
Nichols.     1848.     8vo.     pp.  31. 

We  perhaps  said  all  that  is  really  necessary  for  the  refuta- 
tion of  the  principles  of  this  Discourse  in  our  Review  for  last 
April ;  but  as  we  set  out  with  the  intention  of  giving  them 
a  somewhat  thorough  examination,  we  shall  resume  our  com- 
ments, although  in  continuing  them  we  may  be  obliged  to  re- 
peat many  things  which,  in  substance,  we  have  already  said. 

Our  readers,  we  trust,  will  recollect  that  Mr.  Channing  sup- 
poses man  to  be  composed  of  three  elements,  —  love,  inteUect,- 
power,  —  which  give  birth,  respectively,  in  their  outward  ex- 
pression, to  the  Church,  the  University,  and  the  State  ;  and 
that  his  aim  is  to  harmonize  these  three  institutions  in  society, 
so  as  through  them  to  harmonize  in  the  interior  of  roan  the  three 
elements  from  which  they  spring.  He  assumes  that  there 
has  been  a  development  of  Christendom,  that  is,  of  the  na- 
tions professing  the  Christian  religion,  and  that,  by  ascertaining 
the  law  of  this  development,  we  can  arrive  at  the  principles  and 
methods  of  effecting  the  harmony  proposed.  We  let  him  now 
speak  for  himself. 

"  Now  the  development  of  Christendom  may  be  best  underetDod 
by  tracing  the  formation,  union,  division,  of  its  Church,  University, 
State,  —  or  its  Religious,  Scientific,  and  Political  organizations, — 
in  successive  eras.  Let  us  pass  in  review  Four  of  these,  already 
gone,  which  will  lead  us  to  a  Fiflh,  ip  the  unfolding  of  which  our 
lot  is  cast. 

^M.  In  ihe  Jirst  era,  the  constituent  elements  of  Christendom  ex- 
isted in  a  condition  of  relative  Independence.  Amidst  the  breaking 
up  of  once  stately  institutions  and  the  incursions  of  fresh  barbaric 
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tribes,  amidst  desolating  wars  and  corrupting  courts,  —  amidst  so- 
cieties dissolving  from  decrepitude,  or  dying  by  suicide,  —  the  life 
of  love,  the  law  of  brotherhood,  the  hope  of  heaven,  which  from 
the  divine  benignity  of  Jesus  had  passed  into  the  hearts  of  his  fol- 
lowers, lay  hid,  like  a  vital  germ  in  the  decaying  seed.  Oriental 
philosophy,  Greek  and  Roman  mythology,  the  guesses  of  Alexan- 
drian or  Gnostic  mysticism,  the  lawlessness  and  rude  traditions  of 
savage  minds,  offered  no  reconciling  bond  between  small  persecut* 
ed  congregations  united  by  the  fluent  power  of  charity,  and  dis- 
tracted nations  jostled  together  in  violent  destruction.  Who,  in 
that  feeble  embryo,  foresaw  a  Godlike  Humanity  slowly  maturing  ? 
Yet,  formless  as  were  then  the  Church,  the  University,  the  State, 
and  at  first  glance  seemingly  hostile,  convergent  tendencies  gradu- 
ally appear ;  till  at  length  the  faith  of  a  Galilean  sect  becomes  the 
religion  of  the  Roman  empire, —  and  sages,  summoned  to  council 
from  distant  regions,  announce  a  Creed. 

"  2.  And  so  we  enter  the  second  era  of  Christendom.  This  era  is 
characterized  by  its  pervading  spirit  of  Authority^  its  aspiration 
t'lfter  order,  its  determination  at  any  cost  and  by  any  means  to  es- 
tablish relations  of  intercommunion  and  of  hierarchy  among  the 
yet  incongruous  elements.  A  vast  confederacy  of  archbishops, 
bishops,  and  inferior  clergy,  ranked  in  grades  around  a  common 
head,  constitutes  the  aristocracy  of  the  Church.  Nobles,  surround- 
ed by  loyal  vassals,  stand  grouped  in  haughty  circles  about  their 
kings,  who  strive  by  craft  or  war  to  establish  one  central  monarchy 
which  may  hold  the  balance  of  power  among  the  allied  though 
rival  nations ;  and  thus  is  organized  the  aristocracy  of  the  State. 
Meantime,  theology  formed  into  a  system,  and  ancient  philosophy 
recast  in  modern  moulds,  and  subtile  metaphysics  and  stem  logic, 
establish  the  dynasty  of  the  Schoolmen,  the  aristocracy  of  the 
University ;  while  the  spiritual  power  threatening  excommunication 
upon  heretics,  and  the  temporal  power  punishing  as  magic  the  dis- 
coveries and  inventions  of  genius,  uphold  dictatorship  in  the  realm 
of  thought.  The  unity  of  Force  fulfils  its  end,  when  Pope  and 
Emperor  and  Council  conspire  to  cramp  elastic  Europe  with  the 
leading-strings  of  a  monotonous  despotism. 

"  3.  But  crosier  and  sceptre  wielded  by  tyrants  lose  their  claim 
to  reverence ;  and  a  creed  that  makes  believe  is  mentally  abjured, 
while  the  lips  profess  it.  The  Church,  claiming  to  use  the  purse 
and  sword,  the  prison  and  fagot,  becomes  a  corrupt  politician  ;  the 
State,  arrogating  to  itself  control  over  conscience  belonging  to  God 
alone,  and  turning  religion  into  a  prop  of  power,  convicts  itself  of 
blasphemous  usurpation  ;  while  youthful  thought,  under  the  mentor- 
ship  of  classic  antiquity,  and  cheered  to  adventure  in  the  wide 
world  which  science  discloses,  laughs  the  censorship  of  the  Univer- 
sity to  scorn.    The  time  for  protest  has  come.     This  is  the  third 
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era  of  Christendom ;  its  characteristic  is  Individual  Freedom.  The 
reform  is  at  first  incomplete,  its  progress  slow  ;  its  very  authors  es- 
tablish petty  popedoms  of  their  own,  hold  tenaciously  to  the  shat- 
tered fragments  of  feudalism,  and  strive  to  fence  in  the  new  soil 
wherewith  the  freshet  has  overspread  old  landmarks.  But  it  is  all 
in  vain.  The  thought  of  the  inviolability  of  the  individual  has  taken 
form  in  men^s  consciousness.  In  simple  yet  saintly  souls,  spiritual- 
ism abides  like  an  angel  of  the  Lord,  suggesting  the  freest  flights 
of  piety ;  to  thousands  of  earnest  seekers,  truth  comes,  and,  put- 
ting aside  the  masks  of  tradition,  smiles  out  in  original  beauty ;  and 
the  instincts  of  multitudes  feel  afar  the  gathering  earthquake,  which 
is  to  swallow  up  caste,  privilege,  and  unjust  distinctions.  The 
variety,  latent  in  the  formal  unity,  buds  forth  and  branches  and 
blooms.  The  Church  and  University  and  State  divide  again  for 
freer,  fuller  growth.  Sect  rises  from  sect,  and  system  from  system, 
and  party  from  party ;  restless  aspiration,  controversy,  enterprise, 
stimulate  the  nations  to  gigantic  exertions ;  there  is  a  prophetic 
yearning  for  a  good  not  yet  accomplished,  a  reaching  forward  to  a 
new  world. 

'^  4.  Liberty  of  conscience,  of  thought,  and  of  action,  acknowl- 
edged in  principle  and  partially  exercised,  cannot  but  thoroughly 
embody  themselves  in  deeds.  Asserting  the  direct  communion  of 
every  spirit  with  God,  through  his  appointed  mediations,  the  re* 
former  must  carry  out  his  doctrine  of  personal  sacredness  through 
all  departments,  intellectual  and  physical.  An  unconscious  logic 
pervades  nations  and  ages,  and  rigidly  determines  their  conduct 
And  thus  opens  upon  us  the  fourth  era  of  Christendom,  whose 
characteristic  is  Practical  Equality,  The  unity  of  the  Church  is 
broken,  and  with  the  loss  of  its  prestige  has  gone  much  of  its  sanc- 
tifying power ;  by  unavoidable  reaction,  the  senses,  long  curbed  or 
constrained  to  deceptive  indulgence,  demand  the  rights  which  as- 
ceticism has  denied;  priests,  proved  guilty  of  outside  morality,  sink 
into  objects  of  contempt ;  and  goodness,  manifested  in  kindly  acts, 
becomes  the  only  tolerable  worship.  Thus  all  are  equals  before 
God.  Again,  the  authority  of  the  University  once  shaken  off, 
minds  follow  impetuously  the  lead  of  wild  speculation ;  seated  on 
the  temporary  judgment- bench  of  common  sense,  they  call  up  for 
trial  every  time-hallowed  rite,  dogma,  law,  and  custom ;  or,  driven 
on  by  the  mob-spirit  of  iconoclasts,  blacken  with  flaring  torches  of 
skepticism  the  temples  of  faith,  and  deface  with  careless  ridicule 
the  shrines  of  once-honored  sages.  It  is  the  sans-culottism  of  free 
inquiry,  where  learned  and  ignorant  are  '  hail,  fellow,  well  met'; 
and  every  one,  in  his  claim  to  hold  and  declare  opinions,  ranks  as 
his  neighbour's  peer.  Above  all,  as  specialty  marking  this  epoch,  is 
the  desire  for  a  practical  test  of  principles  manifested  in  the  sphere 
of  the  State.    The  form  of  political  institutions  which  it  naturally 
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seeks  to  organize  is  democracy,  the  establishment  of  equal  rights. 
But  —  whether  hindered  from  realizing  this  ultimate  manifestation, 
or  successful,  as  it  has  been  in  this  nation,  and  will  soon  be  else- 
where—  it  bursts  on  all  sides  resistlessly  forth  in  Utilitarianism; 
and,  seizing  control  of  industry,  finance,  commerce,  social  usages, 
the  press,  the  pulpit,  —  under  pretence  of  equal  protection  to  prop- 
erty, —  and  in  the  name  and  authority  of  Political  Economy, 
makes  money  the  ruler  alike  over  priests  and  scholars,  over  nobles 
and  people.  Intense  individual  selfishness,  laissez-faire^  competi- 
tion, exaggerated  estimate  of  outward  good,  expediency  as  the  ha- 
bitual rule,  wealth  as  chief  title  to  honor  and  power,  are  the  final 
consummation  of  this  fourth  era  of  Christendom, —  which  is  pass- 
ing, —  has  passed. 

"  5.  When  this  last-described  era  is  thus  spoken  of — like  those 
which  have  preceded  it  —  as  already  gone,  let  the  assertion  be  un- 
derstood to  mean,  that  a  new  principle  is  working  to-day  throughout 
Christendom.  Slowly,  very  slowly  indeed,  to  one  whose  span  is 
threescore  years,  sweeps  by  the  procession  of  the  ages,  —  each 
under  its  special  banner,  clothed  with  its  own  insignia,  and  bearing 
the  emblems  of  its  appropriate  work.  In  the  marching  and  coun- 
termarching of  the  mighty  host,  principles  and  tendencies  may  seem 
to  approximate,  and  even  to  walk  in  parallel  columns,  which  really 
are  separated  by  the  lapse  of  centuries;  and  laggards  there  are,  too, 
behind  their  times,  who,  limping  after  their  own  divisions,  block  up 
the  path  which  of  right  belongs  to  the  new-comers.  Still,  ever  on- 
wards moves  mankind  ;  and  the  Tricolor  banner  of  this  generation 
is  greeted  with  clieer  on  cheer  of  '  Fraternity'  from  the  hearts  of 
millions,  while  hands  long  sundered  by  selfish  jealousies  are  clasped 
in  pledge  of  mutual  service.  We  have  entered  a  Jifth  era  of 
Christendom,  whose  watchword  is  Cooperation,  As,  in  the  first 
era,  he  was  the  truest  Christian  who  bore  his  glimmering  light  into 
the  forests  of  barbarism,  and  translated  from  parchment  manuscript 
the  Gospel  of  peace  to  armed  hordes  camped  around  their  watch- 
fires  ;  as,  in  the  second  era,  he  was  the  truest  Christian  who,  in 
loyal  consciousness  of  the  unity  of  Christendom,  took  his  station, 
high  or  low,  with  the  magnanimous  intent  to  sacrifice  life,  wealth, 
affections,  conscience,  all,  for  the  collective  good  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God,  — now  immersing  himself  in  the  cells  of  monasteries,  now 
with  dying  breath  upon  the  battle-field  praying  his  fellow -crusader 
to  bear  his  heart  to  the  holy  sepulchre  ;  as,  in  the  third  era,  he  was 
the  truest  Christian  who  confronted  prelatic  bigotry,  corruption  in 
high  places,  and  vulgar  prejudices, —  who  bore  unmoved  the  ridi- 
cule of  the  courtier  at  his  puritan  primness,  grew  prematurely  gray 
with  study,  or  led  out  bands  of  stem  and  godly  pilgrims  to  plant 
colonies  in  savage  lands;  as,  in  the  last  age,  he  was  the  truest 
Christian  who,  firmly  centred  in  a  pure  conscience,  trusted  reason 
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boldly  in  every  field  of  investigation,  followed  out  principles  fea^ 
lessly  to  their  extreme  consequences  in  action,  demanded  the 
widest  diffusion  of  learning,  the  freest  exercise  of  speech,  the  most 
active  charity,  the  strictest  justice,  and  who  unscrupulously  brought 
his  battery  of  reform  to  bear  against  every  bastiie  of  oppressioD 
and  palace  of  exclusive ness ;  —  so,  in  this  geneiation,  he  is  the 
truest  Christian  who  most  unreservedly  yields  up  mind,  heart,  and 
energy  to  the  grand  impulse  of  Reconciliation. 

^^  What  Humanity  commands  to-day  is  not  destruction,  but  con- 
struction ;  not  revolution,  but  reform  ;  not  dissolution,  but  resurrec* 
tion.  It  would  keep  all  it  has  gained  in  past  eras  of  divergence, 
and  multiply  each  partial  good  by  prolific  interchange.  It  wishes 
Independence  for  the  Church  and  University  and  State,  not  as  un- 
related, but  as  correlated  in  concentric  spheres, — the  Three  Es- 
tates, whose  functions  are  diverse,  though  complementary  to  each 
other ;  whose  boundaries  should  be  mutually  inviolate,  while  their 
forces  are  allied.  It  wishes  Unity  throughout  the  Divine,  —  the 
Spiritual,  —  the  Natural  departments  of  life,  collective  and  indi- 
vidual, not  by  constraint  or  sacrifice,  but  by  fulness  of  develop- 
ment and  harmonious  counterpoise.  It  sanctions  Individual  Free- 
dom  without  bounds,  in  religion,  science,  and  politics;  but  it 
teaches  that  the  only  liberty  in  the  universe  is  love, — that  finilB 
creatures  live  in  and  for  one  another,  and  that  their  common  destiny 
is  compassed  by  an  Infinite  original  and  end.  Finally,  it  demaoidi 
Practical  Equality,  —  the  only  eouality,  that  is  to  say,  which,  ia  a 
universe  of  graduated  relations,  whereon  as  a  ladder  the  angels  of 
God^s  mercy  are  for  ever  descending  and  ascending,  is  praetiesl^ 
—  unchecked  opportunity  for  every  being  to  develop  its  powen 
symmetrically,  and  to  use  them  for  the  common  good.  The  prifi- 
Icgcs  and  responsibilities,  the  temptations  and  encouragements,  the 
trials  and  the  joys,  of  such  an  age  are  as  many  as  the  resuhs 
which  it  aims  to  realize  are  magnificent.  And  the  devotedness, the 
reverence,  the  heroism,  the  energy,  of  earlier  times,  like  8ilve^ 
headed  ancestors,  are  gathered  round  the  baptismal  font  of  this 
New  Era,  to  anoint  it  with  their  benedictions."^ pp.  8-  15. 

It  strikes  us,  with  our  very  limited  knowledge  of  history, 
that  these  five  eras  or  epochs  are  purely  arbitrary,  and,  if 
modern  history  is  really  divisible  into  distinct  periods,  Mr. 
Channing  has  failed  to  characterize  them.  We  must  complain, 
moreover,  of  the  absence  of  chronology.  We  can  guess  at 
the  date  of  the  commencement  of  the  series,  but  where  the 
author  ends  his  first  era,  and  begins  and  ends  his  second,  hit 
third,  or  his  fourth,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  with  any  toler-. 
able  degree  of  certainty.  This  is  a  serious  defect,  and  gives 
him  a  chance  to  evade,  if  he  chooses,  many  of  the  criticisms  we 
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might  be  disposed  to  offer,  by  replying  that  they  are  applicable 
only  to  an  earlier  or  later  period  of  time  than  is  included  in  the 
given  era.  This  is  not  fair.  A  man  who  writes  to  instruct, 
to  communicate  truth,  and  not  merely  to  confuse  the  reader,  to 
support  a  theory,  or  to  escape  conviction,  should  study  to  be 
definite  and  exact.  In  reasoning  on  history,  facts  and  dates  are 
of  considerable  importance. 

Mr.  Channing  assumes  that  there  has  been  a  development 
of  Christendom,  and  supposes  it  capable  of  a  scienti6c  expo- 
sition. He  aims  at  what  is  called  philosophy  of  history,  and, 
in  creating  it,  attends  only  to  what  are  called  principles.  Facts 
and  dates,  as  nations  and  individuals,  he  counts  for  nothing. 
All  he  looks  for  is  the  ideas  which  the  race  is  engaged  in  real- 
izing, and  he  determines  the  idea  of  a  given  era 'o  priori,  —  de- 
duces it  from  the  psychological  or  ontological  principles  rec- 
ognized by  his  theory,  not  from  the  actual  facts  and  events  in 
space  and  time  which  history  records.  It  is  necessary  to  his 
purpose,  or  the  purposes  of  his  theory,  that  history  should 
have  been  so  and  so,  therefore  it  was  so  and  so,  and  may  be 
written  without  any  reference  to  the  chronicles  or  annals  of 
nations.  This  is  convenient  for  the  system-monger,  or  the 
philosopher  who  fancies  that  he  can  spin  the  world,  spider-like, 
from  his  own  bowels;  but  it  can  hardly  satisfy  the  man  who 
seeks  truth,  and  would  build  his  castle  on  solid  ground,  not  in 
the  air.  It  presupposes,  also,  a  system  of  fatalism,  which  is 
unsupported  by  any  authority,  and  is  contradicted  by  all  the 
laws,  usages,  and  common  sense  of  mankind.  History  can  be 
written  a  priori^  reduced  to  a  science,  or  logically  deduced 
from  either  psychological  or  ontological  principles,  as  Hegel 
and  Cousin  would  have  us  believe,  only  on  condition  that  there 
is  nothing  contingent  in  the  universe,  that  there  is  nothing  in 
history  but  these  principles  themselves,  and  that  they  are  de- 
veloped by  a  law  of  stern  and  invincible  necessity.  But  this 
is  not  true  ;  for  in  human  affairs  we  must  always  recognize  the 
freedom  of  God  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  free  agency  of  man 
on  the  oiher,  which  no  philosophy  can  measure,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  which  on  the  events  of  history  no  science  can  deter- 
mine, either  beforehand  or  afterwards.  History  is  simply  a 
record  of  facts,  and  can  be  ascertained,  without  special  Divine 
inspiration,  only  in  the  study  of  the  facts  themselves.  Hence 
your  philosophies  of  history  are  and  must  be  all  arbitrary,  illu- 
sory, chimerical,  unworthy  of  the  least  confidence.  You  must 
measure  the  infinite  freedom  of  the  infinite  and  eternal  God, 
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and  calculate  the  free  agency  of  man,  as  elements  in  the  pro- 
duction of  historical  events,  before  you  can  reasonably  aspire 
to  the  creation  of  a  philosophy  of  history,  in  the  sense  of 
modern  philosophers. 

Assuming  a  regular  development  of  Christendom,  the  au- 
thor supposes  that  this  development  has  been  in  four  successive 
eras,  which  have  passed,  and  is  now  entering  the  fifth  era  ;  — 
yet  not  because  he  finds  this  number  of  eras  distinctly  marked 
in  history,  but  because  his  theory  of  development  requires 
that  there  should  be  that  number  to  give  an  era  to  each  of  the 
principles  he  wishes  to  find  successively  developed.  The 
principle  on  which  he  writes  is  not  the  old  one  of  bending 
theory  to  facts,  but  the  modern  one  of  bending  facts  to  theory. 
Why  should  not  facts  bend  to  theory  ?  Theory  is  deduced 
from  principles  intuitively  apprehended  by  reason  ;  facts  restoo 
the  authority  of  ignorant  chroniclers,  stupid  annalists,  and  un- 
certain tradition.  Is  not  theory,  then,  superior  to  facts,  nid 
ought  it  not  to  govern  facts  ?  If  the  facts  were  as  they  oi^ 
to  have  been,  will  they  not  harmonize  with  theory  ?  AmIi 
if  they  do  not,  is  it  not  a  proof  that  they  were  not  what  tkj 
ought  to  have  been,  and  therefore  wicked  or  rebellious  fieU, 
with  which  the  less  we  have  to  do  the  better  ?  Well,  having 
determined  that  there  ought  to  be  the  number  of  succesuvf 
eras  mentioned,  the  author  concludes  that  there  has  ben. 
Having  determined,  again,  what,  according  tb  his  theory,  sboold 
have  been  their  several  characteristics,  he  concludes  what  dMf 
actually  were,  and  proceeds  to  state  bis  conclusion.  Tu 
first  epoch  was  characterized  by  the  ^^  relative  independence^ 
of  the  Church,  University,  State,  or  the  religious,  scientificali 
and  political  organizations  of  Christendom  ;  the  second,  by 
the  ^'pervading  spirit  of  authority ";  the  third,  by  the  pre^ 
dominance  of  ^^  individual  freedom  ";  the  fourth,  by  *'  practical 
equality '';  and  the  fifth  is  to  be  characterized  by  the  princi- 
ple of  ^'  cooperation,"  or  association,  a  la  Fourier,  or  a  b 
somebody  else.  Let  us  examine  the  question  for  the  nxNnent, 
and  see  if  history  really  bears  out  the  author  in  his  statemenU. 

1.  The  limits  of  the  first  era  are  not  given,  but  we  shall  as- 
sume it  to  extend  from  the  time  of  our  Lord  and  bis  Apoatiet 
to  the  accession  of  Constantine  the  Great.  We  are  not  cer- 
tain but  the  author  means  to  extend  it  even  from  the  birth  of 
our  Saviour  to  the  downfall  of  Rome,  say  from  the  beguming 
of  the  first  to  the  close  of  the  fifth  century  ;  but  we  Cake  the 
shorter  period  as  the  more  favorable  to  his  view.     But  diving 
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this  period  there  was  do  Christendom  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  author  uses  the  term  ;  for  the  State  was  pagan,  and  Chris- 
tians had  no  political  organization,  except  the  Church  herself. 
How,  then,  can  he  say  that  the  three  institutions  were  relatively 
independent  ?  If  he  object,  and  insist  on  including  the  pagan 
state  as  one  of  the  elements  of  Christendom,  he  can  with  still 
less  propriety,  if  possible,  say  the  three  elements  were  rela- 
tively independent ;  for  the  pagan  state  claimed  supreme  au- 
thority in  spirituals  over  the  religion  of  all  its  subjects,  and  pro- 
mulgated its  edicts  against  Christians,  and  sought  by  the^most 
cruel  persecutions  to  suppress  the  Church.  The  political  or- 
der occasionally  tolerated  the  Church,  we  grant,  but  in  no 
respect  acknowledged  her  independence.  Nor  was  the  Uni- 
versity, that  is,  education,  independent  of  both  Church  and 
State.  The  Church  claimed  authority  over  the  education  of 
her  own  children,  and  required  it  to  he  Christian  and  orthodox. 
The  State  maintained  a  system  of  public  schools,  had  the  su- 
preme control  of  them,  could  open  or  close  them  at  its  pleas- 
ure, and  determine  what  should  or  should  not  be  taught  in 
them.  We  cannot  understand,  then,  in  what  sense  the  Uni- 
versity, that  is,  education,  was  independent,  or  how  scientific 
institutions  were  independent  of  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
control.  It  seems  to  us  somewhat  singular  that  the  author 
should  have  selected  the  period  known  in  history  as  the  martyr 
age  —  which  is  specially  characterized  by  its  fierce  and  unre- 
lenting persecution,  when  the  political  authority  exerted  its 
whole  power  to  suppress,  to  exterminate,  the  Christian  religion, 
and  also  many  of  the  forms  of  Oriental  paganism  —  as  the  era 
of  freedom  of  thought  and  conscience,  the  only  no^aning  of  the 
independence  of  Church  and  University.  Does  the  author 
find  the  characteristic  of  an  era  in  what  it  has,  or  in  what  it 
has  not  ? 

The  author,  it  will  be  seen,  still  further  asserts,  that,  during- 
bis  first  era,  tbe  Church,  the  University,  and  the  State  were 
*' formless," — that  is,  were  unconstituted,  and  therefore  no 
institutions  at  all.  These  Institutions,  according  to  the  au- 
thor, are  the  constituent  elements  of  Christendom,  and  there- 
fore without  them  there  can  be  no  Christendom.  But  in  the 
first  era  they  were  '^  formless,"  that  is,  had  no  actual  exist- 
ence. The  author  must  therefore  suppose  that  there  passed 
an  entire  era  of  Christendom  before  there  was  a  Christendom  ! 
Agab,  nothing  exists  without  form  ;  how,  then,  during  the  era 
when  Church,  University,  State,  were  formless,  that  is,  non- 
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existent,  can  the  author  say  that  they  '*  existed  in  a  condition 
of  relative  independence  "  ?  Would  the  author  teach  us  thai 
there  is  no  difference  between  existence  and  non-existence  ? 

Then,  on  what  authority  does  the  author  assert,  that,  dur- 
ing his  first  period,  Church,  University, '  and  State  were 
"  formless "  ?  Surely,  the  State  was  formed,  was  consti- 
tuted, under  Augustus,  Tiberius,  Trajan,  the  Antonines,  and 
Diocletian,  —  thoroughly  formed,  whether  well  formed  or  not, 
—  as  it  was  under  Constantine,  Theodosius  the  Great,  and 
Justinian,  if  the  author  chooses  to  bring  bis  first  era  do  wo  to 
a  later  date  than  we  have  supposed.  Of  the  particular  consti- 
tution of  what  the  author  calls  the  University,  that  is,  of  pub- 
lic education,  we  are  only  imperfectly  informed  ;  but  we  know 
that  public  provision  was  made  for  education,  and  that  cele- 
brated schools  flourished  in  most,  if  not  in  all,  of  the  great 
cities  of  the  empire.  As  to  the  Church,  she  certainly  was 
not  ^'  formless  "  in  the  third  century,  but  was  constituted  with 
a  hierarchy,  as  at  present.  We  know,  also,  that  she  was  not 
"  formless  "  in  the  first  century  ;  for  St.  Paul,  at  least  good 
historical  authority,  writing  to  the  Corinthians,  tells  them,  that 
^^  God  hath  set  some  in  the  Church,  first,  apostles,  secondly, 
prophets,  thirdly,  teachers,"  &c.,*  which  implies  that  the 
Church  then  had  a  constitution,  and,  if  it  had  a  constitution,  it 
was  not  ^^  formless."  That  she  had  a  constitution  in  the 
second  century,  we  may  learn  from  Irensus  and  Tertullian, 
and  various  other  sources.  During  the  first  three  centuries, 
then,  the  Church  had  a  constitution,  though  what  constitution 
she  had  is  foreign  to  our  present  purpose  to  inquire.  Since 
the  third  century,  nobody  pretends  that  the  Church  has  been 
formless,  for  we  see  her  constitution  as  complete  at  the  Coun- 
cil of  Nice  as  at  the  Council  of  Trent.  The  author,  then, 
drew  upon  his  imagination  or  his  theory,  instead  of  histoiy, 
when  he  asserted,  that,  during  the  first  era.  Church,  University, 
and  State  were  "formless." 

2.  The  second  era,  according  to  the  author,  was  character- 
ized by  the  "  per\'ading  spirit  of  authority."  Of  the  extent 
of  this  era  we  are  not  informed  ;  but  we  judge,  from  the  au- 
thor's incidental  remarks,  that  he  extends  it  from  the  downfall 
of  Rome  to  the  rise  of  Protestantism,  and  intends  to  include 
the  whole  period  commonly  called  the  Middle  Ages.  Now, 
according  to  our  historical  reading,  this  period  is  characterized, 
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so  far  as  in  its  endless  variety  it  can  be  characterized  by  any 
one  element,  by  the  spirit  of  lawlessness,  barbarity,  tyranny, 
and  contempt  of  authority.  It  opens,  for  ail  Western,  Cen- 
tral, and  Northern  Europe,  with  the  destruction  of  the  political 
order,  and  long  ages  passed  away  in  the  effort  to  restore  it ; 
and  at  no  period  do  we  find  authority  as  all-pervading,  as  well 
established,  and  as  peacefully  discharging  its  functions,  as  it 
was  under  imperial  Rome,  pagan  or  Christian.  The  Univer- 
sity, during  the  first  half  of  the  period,  hardly  existed  ;  and 
when  it  was  reestablished  in  the  twelfth  century,  it  was  with  a 
freedom  and  independence  it  never  before  enjoyed.  The 
academic  bodies  were  almost  independent  polities,  wellnigh 
able  to  resist  both  the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical  authorities. 
The  Church  claimed,  as  always,  her  spiritual  supremacy  ;  but 
she  was  restricted  in  its  exercise  by  the  civil  powers  and  the 
barbarity  and  turbulence  of  the  times.  The  lay  society  were 
perpetually  questioning  her  authority,  and  were  less  submissive 
to  it  than  they  had  been  in  the  first  era,  or  than  they  were  in 
the  third.  It  strikes  us  that  an  age  marked  by  the  struggle  to 
preserve  the  wrecks  of  civilization,  and  to  establish  order,  to 
check  despotism,  and  to  vindicate  the  freedom  of  religion  and 
conscience,  the  independence  of  the  spiritual  society,  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  characterized  by  a  '^  pervading  spirit  of 
authority,"  which  is,  as  every  one  knows,  or  ought  to  know, 
the  basis  of  all  order  and  all  real  freedom. 

"  A  vast  confederacy  of  archbishops,  bishops,  and  infe* 
rior  clergy,  ranked  in  grades  around  a  common  head,  consti- 
tutes the  aristocracy  of  the  Church."  But  this  confederacy, 
if  the  author  chooses  so  to  call  it,  —  although  "  a  confederacy 
ranked  around  a  common  head  "  is  rather  unintelligible  to  us, — 
whether  good  or  bad,  is  no  peculiarity  of  the  author's  second 
era.  In  the  only  sense  in  which  it  exists  in  one  of  his  eras, 
it  exists  in  them  all  ;  nay,  it  had,  apparently,  more  the  charac- 
ter of  a  confederacy  in  the  first  era  than  in  the  second,  for 
the  power  of  the  patriarchs,  primates,  and  archbishops  was 
then  greater  than  in  subsequent  times  ;  that  is,  while  the  great 
patriarchates  of  the  East  remained  steadfast  in  the  apostolic 
communion,  fewer  cases  were  carried  to  Rome  for  decision, 
and  the  monarchical  or  papal  element  of  the  Church  was  less 
apparent.  Yet,  a  confederacy  there  never  was,  for  a  confed- 
eracy supposes  a  union  by  the  will  of  the  parts,  whereas,  in 
all  the  eras  enumerated,  the  union  of  the  parts  of  the  hie- 
rarchy has  been  held  to  derive  from  the  head,  the  centre  of 
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unity,  which  makes  the  hierarchy  not  merely  a  union  or  con- 
federacy of  independent  bodies,  but  one  body,  dependent  for 
its  unity  on  the  head,  the  Pope,  who  is,  so  to  speak,  the  per- 
sonahty  of  the  Church.  For  this  reason,  the  author  makes  a 
gross  mistake  when  he  states  that  the  archbishops,  bishops, 
and  inferior  clergy  constitute  an  aristocracy.  In  an  aristoc- 
racy, as  in  a  confederacy,  the  unity  derives  from  the  parts,  and 
therefore  is  never,  properly  speaking,  unity,  but  merely  a  un- 
ion ;  whereas  in  the  hierarchy  it  derives  from  the  common  cen- 
tre, from  the  head,  which  is  one,  and  not  from  the  members, 
which  are  many. 

'^  Meantime,  theology  formed  into  a  system,  and  ancient 
philosophy  recast  in  modern  moulds,  and  subtile  metaphysics 
and  stern  logic,  establish  the  dynasty  of  the  Schoolmen,  the 
aristocracy  of  the  University."  We  are  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand what  the  author  means.  His  thesis  is,  that  the  Church, 
the  University,  and  the  State,  during  his  second  era,  were  sub- 
jected to  authority,  that  is,  were  not  free.  But  in  what  does  be 
place  their  freedom  ?  The  Church  is  free  when  she  is  not 
controlled  by  any  power  foreign  to  herself,  and  can  teach,  gov- 
ern, discipline,  worship,  according  to  her  own  constitutioo 
and  laws.  The  State  is  free  when  no  foreign  or  extraneous 
element  interferes  with  its  discharge  of  its  legitimate  func- 
tions. So,  also,  must  be  the  University.  How,  then,  tBe 
University  is  pervaded  by  a  spirit  of  authority,  is  controlled  in 
the  discharge  of  its  functions,  when  it  is  free  to  govern  itself, 
and  is  subject  only  to  its  own  laws,  we  do  not  and  cannot  un* 
derstand.  Perhaps  the  author  means  less  by  the  Church, 
University,  and  State  than  we  suppose.  He  uses  these  words 
to  designate  both  the  interior  elements,  love,  intellect,  power, 
and  the  outward  institutions  which  spring  from  them  ;  or  rather, 
he  confounds  the  interior  elements  and  the  outward  institutions, 
and  means  one  or  the  other,  both  together,  or  not  exactly  one 
or  the  other,  as  he  finds  it  most  convenient:  The  interior  ele- 
ment, love,  is  the  Church,  in  its  principle  ;  and  when  he  com- 
plains of  authority  exercised  over  the  Church,  perhaps  be 
means  merely  that  the  interior  element,  which  founds  the  out- 
ward Church,  is  not  free  to  push  itself  out  at  will,  to  over- 
throw existing,  and  to  found  new  church  organizations  at 
pleasure.  The  grand  defect,  then,  of  the  Middle  Ages  would 
be,  under  the  point  of  view  of  Church,  that  they  attempt- 
ed to  preserve  the  Church  they  received,  and  to  maintain  ec- 
clesiastical order,  or,  in  other  words,  that  they  labored  to  main- 
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tain  for  the  inward  element  its  outward  organization.     Under 
the  point  of  view  of  State,  the  defect  would  be,  that  they  la- 
bored  to  restore  political  order,  and   preserve  society  from 
dissolution  or  anarchy,  and  thus  interfered  with  the  liberty  of 
revolutions.     So  the  defect  of  the  University  would  be,  that 
it  sought  to  give  to  the  inward  conception  an  outward  expres- 
sion, and  to  satisfy  the  intellect  by  clear,  distinct,  and  well- 
established  truths.     The  doctrine  of  the  author  would  seem  to 
be,  since  he  is  severe  upon  all  revolutionists  and  destructives, 
that  nothing  should  be  fixed  or  established  in  Church,  State, 
or  University,  and  that  every  organization,  every  institution, 
every  law,  every  formal  statement,  is  repugnant  to  the  interior 
freedom  of  man,  and  contrary  to  the  true  liberty.     He  would 
cure  all  the  vices,  crimes,  and  errors  of  society,  as  Lycurgus 
cured  adultery,  by  abolishing  the  law  which  enjoined  conjugal 
fidelity.     But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  dynasty  of  the  Schoolmen, 
in  60  far  as  dynasty  it  could  be  called,  and  as  distinguished 
from  the  political  authority,  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the 
ecclesiastical,  on  the  other,  was  the  result  of  the  free  intellect- 
ual development  the  author  contends  for,  and  proves,  not  the 
presence,  but  the  absence  of  the  authority  to  which  he  objects. 
••'  While  the  spiritual  power  threatening   excommunication 
upon  heretics,  and  the   temporal   power   punishing  as   magic 
the  discoveries  and  inventions  of  genius,  uphold  dictatorship 
in  the  realm  of  thought."     That  the  spiritual  power  not  only 
threatened  excommunication  upon  heretics,  but  actually  excom- 
municated them,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  is  no  doubt  true ; 
but  so  it  did  in  the  primitive  age,  and  so  does  it  even  now ;  it 
therefore  is  nothing  peculiar  to  the  author's  second  era,  and 
cannot  be  adduced  to  prove  its  peculiar  character.     That  the 
temporal  power  punished  magic  in  the  Middle  Ages  is  possible; 
it  did  so  under  the  pagan  emperors,  and  has  done  so  almost 
within  our  own  day;  but  we  shall  be  obliged  to  Mr.  C banning 
to  name  to  us  one  well-authenticated  discovery  of  genius,  or 
scientific  discovery,  that  was  punished  as  magic  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  or  in  any  other  age.    We  are  aware  of  no  instance  of  the 
sort.     The  dictatorship  in  the  realm  of  thought  was  no  greater 
in  the  author's  second  than  in  his  first  or  his  third  era.     '^  The 
unity  of  Force  fulfils  its  end,  when  Pope  and  Emperor  and  Coun- 
cil conspire  to  cramp  elastic  Europe  with  the  leading-strings  of 
a  monotonous  despotism."     The  author  here  uses  force  as  the 
synonyme  of  authority^  or  be  changes,  without  notice,  his  sub- 
ject, neither  of  which  is  allowable.     If  force  fulfils  its  end,  it 
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does  what  is  legitimate ;  what,  then,  is  there  to  complain  of? 
But  when  and  where  did  ^^Pope  and  Emperor  and  Council 
conspire  to  cramp  elastic  Europe  mth  the  leading-strinp 
of  a  monotonous  despotism^^'f  Popes  and  councils  have  not 
seldom  labored  to  check  despotism,  and  to  secure  the  freedom 
of  conscience  and  worship  ;  but  we  recollect  no  instance  in 
which  they  conspired  to  establish  a  despotism.  If  the  author 
does,  we  wish  he  would  name  it,  —  the  place  where,  and  the  time 
when.  It  is  easy  to  make  loose  assertions  if  one  is  unscrupu- 
lous, but  an  honest  man  is  cautious  bow  he  makes  assertions  for 
which  he  has  no  authority,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  neighbour. 
That  there  was  despotism  in  the  Middle  Ages  we  do  not  dis- 
pute, for  there  is  always  despotism  where  there  is  barbarism; 
but  that  there  was  in  them  a  monotonous  despotism  we  have  yet 
to  learn.  So  far  as  we  have  studied  those  ages,  monotony  was 
by  no  means  one  of  their  characteristics.  1  he  only  monotony 
we  have  detected  in  them  is  the  monotony  of  the  ocean  in  t 
storm,  —  the  monotony  of  the  mountain  torrent,  swollen  byre- 
cent  floods,  —  the  monotony  of  movement,  change,  and  variety. 
But  this  may  be  owing  to  the  fact  that  we  have  not  read  them, 
lately,  through  the  spectacles  of  a  world-reformer,  by  which 
one  sees  much  that  is  not  to  be  seen. 

3.  The  third  era  is  characterized  by  ^'  Individual  Freedom," 
and  therefore,  negatively,  we  suppose,  by  the  absence  of  au- 
thority in  Church,  State,  and  University.  This  era,  like  the 
others,  is  left  indefinite;  but  we  shall  assume  that  the  author 
means  to  extend  it  from  the  breaking  out  of  Protestantism 
to  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  in  1713.  We  cannot  commence  it 
earlier  without  running  back  into  his  second,  nor  extend  it  later 
without  running  forward  into  what  is  obviously  his  fourth  era. 
This  period  of  two  hundred  years  is,  we  had  supposed,  re- 
markable for  the  absence  of  individual  freedom.  It  is  the 
period  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  decline  of  Protestantism, 
the  destruction  in  favor  of  monarchy  of  the  old  feudal  no- 
bility throughout  the  principal  states  of  Europe,  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Kstates  in  Sweden  and  Denmark,  of  the  States 
General  in  France,  the  Comuneros  in  Spain,  and,  virtually,  the 
Parliament  in  England  under  the  Tudors  and  the  Stuarts,  the 
centralization  of  government,  and  the  consolidation  of  the 
power  of  the  monarch.  It  is  the  golden  age  of  absolute  mon- 
archy, as  we  see  in  the  Austrian  House  of  Hapsburg  and  the 
Prussian  House  of  Hohenzollern  ;  in  Henry  the  Eighth,  Eliza- 
beth, and  James  the  First  and  his  son  Charles,  in  England ; 
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Richelieu  and  Louis  the  Fourteenth  in  France  ;  and  Charles 
the  Fifth  and  Philip  the  Second  in  Spain.  Indeed,  the  principal 
outward  effect  of  Protestantism  for  these  two  hundred  years, 
aside  from  the  destructive  and  protracted  wars  to  which  it  gave 
rise,  and  which  threatened  to  replunge  Europe  into  barbarism, 
from  which  ihe  Church,  by  a  thousand  years  of  unremitting 
labor,  had  in  a  measure  rescued  it,  was  the  establishment  of 
absolute  monarchy  in  nearly  all  Protestant,  and,  indirectly,  in 
nearly  all  Catholic  Europe.  It  did  this  by  its  resistance  to  the 
Papal  authority,  and  by  the  centralization  of  the  powers  and 
administration  of  government  it  rendered  necessary  on  both 
sides  to  carry  on  the  wars  it  engendered. 

In  the  University,  there  was  very  little  of  what  Mr.  Channing 
calls  individual  freedom.  Indeed,  in  Protestant  countries, 
during  the  whole  period,  very  little  is  done  for  education  ;  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  are  suffered  to  grow  up  in  utter  igno- 
rance, and  the  Universities  that  flourish  are  entirely  under  the 
control  either  of  the  sect  or  of  the  state.  As  to  Catholic 
countries,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  it  is  the  glorious  era  of  the 
Jesuits,  who  are  the  masters,  under  the  Church,  of  education, 
and  the  principal  educators  ;  and  Mr.  Channing  will  hardly 
contend  that  the  most  striking  feature  of  Jesuitism  is  individual 
freedom  in  his  sense  of  the  term,  although,  we  grant,  it  may  be 
in  ours ;  for  no  man  is  or  can  be  more  free  than  he  who  has  no 
will  but  that  of  his  legitimate  superior. 

The  Protestant  nations,  we  grant,  threw  off  the  authority  of 
the  Pope,  but  they  fell  under  the  civil  despot ;  they  discarded 
the  authority  of  the  Church,  but  only  to  become  slaves  of  the 
sect,  —  to  say  the  least,  as  hostile  to  individual  freedom  as  the 
authority  discarded,  Mr.  Channing  himself  being  judge.  Under 
a  religious  point  of  view,  in  the  Protestant  world,  there  may 
have  been  a  struggle  for  individual  freedom,  but  there  was  no 
individual  freedom  obtained.  It  was,  we  must  remember,  the 
period  when  Protestants  not  only  persecuted  Catholics,,  fined, 
imprisoned,  massacred  them  without  mercy,  — which  we  do  not 
expect  a  Protestant  to  regard  otherwise  than  as  praiseworthy,  — 
but  when  they  persecuted  one  another, —  Calvinists,  Socinians  ; 
Gomerites,  Arminians  ;  Lutherans,  Anabaptists  and  Sacra- 
mentarians  ;  Anglicans,  Puritans  ;  and  Puritans,  Anglicans  ; 
and  both  Puritans  and  Anglicans,  Quakers  and  Unitarians. 
It  is  the  period,  we  must  also  remember,  of  Cavaliers  and 
Roundheads  in  England,  of  Irish  and  English  penal  laws,  of 
Episcopalian  intolerance  in  Virginia  and  Maryland,  and  of  Con- 
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gregational  exclusiveness  in  New  England,  where  the  law  even 
forbade,  as  it  is  said,  the  making  of  minced  pies  or  plunn-pud- 
dings  on  Christmas,  lest  some  countenance  might  be  shown  to 
prelacy  and  Papacy.  Surely,  in  the  Protestant  world,  there  was, 
in  Church,  State,  University,  anything  but  individual  freedom. 

In  Catholic  countries,  the  Church  relaxed  nothing  of  her 
claims,  and  perhaps  in  no  previous  period  of  her  history  was 
the  Papal  authority  more  resplendent,  or  more  fully  recognized, 
or  more  cheerfully  submitted  to,  by  the  great  body  of  the  faith- 
ful, than  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  In  no 
previous  period  had  the  Church  been  more  vigilant  in  detecting 
and  condemning  heresy,  or  more  rigid  in  her  control  over  the 
doctrines  held  by  the  faithful.  It  was  in  this  period  that  was 
celebrated  the  great  Council  of  Trent,  in  which  the  Christian 
doctrine  was  de6ned  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  it  had  ever 
been  in  any  previous  Council.  If  the  Church  lost  the  Northen 
nations  of  Europe,  which  became  Protestant,  she  was  com- 
pensated by  her  conquests  in  the  East,  and  in  the  newly  dis- 
covered continent  of  America  ;  and  perhaps  the  number  of  her 
children  had  never  been,  for  any  previous  two  hundred  yean, 
greater,  or  more  worthy  of  her  name  of  Catholic.  Indeed,  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  so  calamitous  to  Protes- 
tants, may  almost  be  called,  for  Catholics,  the  Age  of  Saints. 
Whatever  else  the  author  may  say  of  this  period  of  historr, 
he  cannot  with  the  least  truth  represent  it  as  characterised  Dj 
the  presence  of  individualism  and  the  absence  of  authority, 
ecclesiastical  or  civil.  Indeed,  if  he  had  reversed  his  state- 
ment, and  represented  his  second  era,  the  Middle  Ages,  as 
characterized  by  individual  freedom,  and  his  third  by  the  ^^  per- 
vading spirit  of  authority,"  he  would  have  been,  though  still 
incorrect,  less  far  from  the  truth. 

4.  The  author's  fourth  era  is  characterized  by  "  Practical 
Equality ^^^  by  which  we  understand  him  to  mean  equality  io 
the  material  order,  the  material  interests  of  life.  This  period, 
like  the  others,  is  left  undefined;  we  presume,  however,  that  we 
shall  meet  the  author's  views,  as  far  as  he  has  any,  if  we  con- 
sider it  as  extending  from  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  the  commence- 
ment of  the  modern  industrial  system,  of  which  Great  Britain 
may  be  considered  as  the  chief,  to  the  publication  of  Fourier's 
Theory  of  Unity ^  in  1822,  —  what,  in  a  loose  way,  is  termed 
the  eighteenth  century.  In  some  respects,  the  author's  outlines 
of  this  epoch  are  just,  though  his  tone  and  coloring  are  fidse; 
and  he  proves  that  he  has   at  least  glanced  at  its  history,  or 
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rather,  that  the  masters  he  follows,  for  the  most  part  educated 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  were  better  acquainted  with  its 
facts  than  they  were  with  the  preceding  centuries.  Neverthe- 
less, to  name  it  the  age  of  practical  equality  is  wholly  inaccu- 
rate. Of  all  known  ages,  it  was  the  least  practical.  It  was 
carried  away  in  pursuit  of  Utopias,  even  more  than  the  present. 
The  wildest,  the  maddest  schemes  were  imagined,  and  pursued 
as  realities.    Was  it  not  the  age  of  Law's  Mississippi  Scheme, 

—  of  Mesmer,  Cagliostro,  and  the  Republic  of  all  the  Virtues, 

—  of  atheism,  L^ Homme-plant^  L^ Homme-machine^  Voltaire, 
Condorcet,  Hume,  Hartley,  Price,  Thomas  Paine,  Jacobinism, 
the  perfectibility  of  human  nature,  and  dreams  of  man's  immor- 
tality on  earth  ?  It  should  be  called  the  age  of  impracticable 
dreams,  and  mad  fancies,  — and  yet  not  wholly,  for  it  was  also 
the  age  of  Vico,  Ileid,  William  Pitt,  Edmund  Burke,  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  and  George  Washington.  As  to  equality,  never 
was  there  less  approach  to  it,  nor  was  there  ever  set  in  opera- 
tion a  series  of  causes  more  hostile  to  it.  Political  equality 
was  established  here,  but  it  operates  chiefly  in  favor  of  ma- 
terial inequality,  in  covering  the  land  over  with  industrial  cor- 
porations which  defy  individual  competition.  Labor-saving 
machinery  has  been  invented  and  introduced  to  an  incalculable 
extent,  but  it  results  in  throwing  out  of  employment  millions  of 
laborers,  in  concentrating  the  business  of  production  in  the 
hands  of  capitalists  or  soulless  corporations,  in  destroying  the 
class  of  small  manufacturers,  and  compelling  the  operatives  to 
toil  for  the  mere  minimum  of  human  subsistence.  It  is  to  get 
rid  of  the  effects  produced  by  it  and  other  kindred  causes, 
the  hopeless  inequalities  and  the  terrible  physical  degradation 
of  the  laboring  classes  resulting,  that  Socialism  is  preaching  up 
reform,  and  effecting  its  anarchical  revolutions  in  Europe,  if  we 
may  believe  Mr.  Channing  and  his  friends.  The  only  sense  in 
which  the  author  can  say  the  last  century  was  marked  by  prac- 
tical equality  is  in  the  sense  that  it  had  it  not,  and  made 
wholly  ineffectual  efforts  to  gain  it. 

The  author  says  the  unity  of  the  Church  was  broken,  and 
its  prestige  lost.  But  this  is  a  mistake.  The  unity  of  the 
Church  has  never  been  broken,  and  never  can  be  broken  as 
long  as  there  is  a  successor  of  St.  Peter,  the  centre  of  unity  ; 
for  where  Peter  is,  there  is  the  Church,  —  Ubi  Petrus^  iln 
Eccltsia.  Individuals  and  nations  may  lose  the  unity  of  the 
Church  by  breaking  from  her  communion,  and  thus  losing  the 
Church  herself;  but,  if  they  do,  it  is  they,  not  she,  that  lose 
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unity.  The  uniiy  of  the  Church  was  never  more  perfect  than 
during  the  last  century,  when  all  the  powers  of  earth  and  hell 
seemed  to  be  let  loose  against  her,  and  when  Jansenism,  Prot- 
estantism, infidelism,  and  Jacobinism,  strengthened  by  gross 
impurity  and  unbounded  license,  made  their  combined  assaults 
upon  her,  and  in  their  madness  shouted  a  triumph  which  proved 
to  be  illusory.  And  it  was  in  the  very  moment  of  their  intoxi- 
cation and  frantic  excesses,  when  the  Holy  Father  was  stripped 
of  his  temporal  dominions,  and  was  dying  in  exile  or  languish- 
ing in  prison,  that  the  reaction  in  favor  of  Catholicity  began  in 
the  heart  of  Protestant  Europe  ;  a  reaction  which  still  con- 
tinues throughout  the  world,  —  nay,  which  Mr.  Channing  him- 
self has  felt  more  than  once,  and  to  which,  had  he  followed 
the  promptings  of  Divine  grace,  and  not  struggled  against  ten- 
dencies which  he  was  conscious  of,  he  would  long  ere  this  have 
yielded. 

5.  The  fifth  era  is  the  present,  and  is  characterized  by  the 
principle  of  "  Cooperation,"  or  rather,  is  to  be  so  characterized. 
Of  this  era  we  have  not  much  to  say,  for  we  do  not,  like  Mr. 
Channing,  claim  to  be  a  prophet.  The  principle  of  coopera- 
tion, however,  is  no  new  principle,  as  Mr.  Channing  asserts ; 
it  is  as  old  as  society,  that  is,  as  old  as  the  human  race  itself. 
The  "  Fraternity  "  the  author  preaches  was  known  from  the 
beginning,  and  ceased  to  be  a  fact  only  with  the  confusion  of 
languages  and  the  dispersion  of  the  human  race.  In  the  Chris- 
tian sense,  fraternity  by  election  and  grace,  as  distinguished  from 
that  by  natural  generation,  has  always  been  proclaimed  and 
realized  in  the  Church.  Cooperation  must  be  ehher  by  force 
of  nature  or  by  virtue  of  grace,  either  compelled  or  voluntary. 
What  it  is  or  can  be  by  force  of  nature,  the  author  may  learn 
from  the  history  of  gentilism,  which,  we  imagine,  is  not  pre- 
cisely what  he  wishes  for.  It  cannot  be  compelled  without  a 
despotic  authority,  against  which  he  declaims.  If  voluntary  and 
by  grace,  it  can  be  realized  only  in  the  Christian  Church,  which 
reestablishes  unity  in  the  elected  human  race,  or  chosen  people 
of  God,  and  will  make  the  elected  commensurate  with  the 
natural  human  race,  in  proportion  as  men  voluntarily  submit  to 
her  authority. 

We  pass  over  what  the  author  says  of  "  RevolutionaiT  Ten- 
dencies," or  "  the  Position  of  Judge,"  and  also  what  ne  says 
of  "  Unitary  Tendencies,"  or  "  the  Position  of  Prophet,"  the 
fourth  and  fifth  general  divisions  of  his  Discourse  ;  for  we  do  not 
know  who  has  installed  him  as  judge,  and  because  he  appears 
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to  us  to  be  one  of  those  prophets  whom  the  Lord  commands  us 
not  to  hear,  —  prophets  of  their  own  hearts,  of  whom  the  Lord 
says,  "  I  did  not  send  these  prophets,  yet  they  ran."  "  The 
prophet  that  hath  a  dream,  let  him  tell  a  dream  ;  and  he  that 
hath  my  word,  let  him  speak  my  word  with  truth  ;  what  hath 
the  chaff  to  do  with  the  wheat  ?  saith  the  Lord."*  He  who 
asks  us  to  listen  to  him  as  a  prophet  must  show  us  the  seal  of 
his  commission  from  the  Almighty.  We  pass  over,  therefore, 
these  two  divisions  of  his  Discourse,  and  come  at  once  to  his 
official  statement  of  what  he  terms  the  "  fundamental  principles 
of  Social  Science." 

"  1.  The  One  God,  Infinite  and  Eternal,  lives  in  three  modes ;  of 
which  Love  is  the  Principle,  —  Beautiful  Joy  the  End,  —  and  Wis- 
dom the  harmonizing  Medium ;  and  throughout  creation  every  ex- 
istence, as  made  in  the  likeness  of  the  Being  of  beings,  is  triune 
also,  —  having  an  impulse  of  good  for  its  motive  power,  a  cooper- 
ative use  for  its  ultimate  destiny,  and  a  form  of  order  as  the  law 
of  its  development. 

"  2.  The  Divine  Idea  of  Man  is  of  Many  men  made  One,  or,  in 
other  words,  of  a  race  unfolding,  through  ages,  around  the  globe, 
from  simple,  original  unity  into  every  possible  variety,  and  thence 
by  combination  into  fulfilled,  composite  unity.  The  centre  of  this 
race  is  God  in  Man  ;  its  destined  end,  a  Heaven  of  Humanity ;  and 
the  mode  of  its  growth,  the  formation  of  Societies,  whose  members 
may  be  trained  to  wise  beneficence,  and  in  whose  confederacies, 
peaceful  and  prosperous,  may  be  brightly  imaged  the  Divine  Bless- 
edness. 

"  3.  The  Life  of  Man  is  Love,  inspired  continually  by  God,  who, 
from  everlasting  to  everlasting,  attracts  the  members  of  every  race 
to  Unity,  and  to  Himself,  by  rational  freedom,  —  thus  governing  his 
children  by  the  law  of  liberty,  while  rewarding  them  by  the  liberty 
of  law ;  and  the  method  of  holy  and  humane  existence  is  so  to 
harmonize  Collective  and  Individual  good,  that  societies  and  nations 
may  be  reconciled  in  all  interests,  and  become  fit  temples  for  the 
indwelling  Divine  Spirit. 

"  4.  The  Form  of  this  Unitary  Life  is  the  Law  of  Series,  by 
which,  throughout  creation.  Divine  Justice  graduates,  —  inter- 
mingles,—  combines  the  varieties  latent  in  every  unity,  and  out  of 
seeming  discord  evolves  sublimest  concord.  This  plan  of  perfect 
order  so  distributes  the  functions  of  society,  that  each  primitive  af- 
fection finds  the  freest  play,  and  persons  the  most  diverse  in  char- 
acter and  power  are  bound  in  one  by  mutual  service,  as  are  the  or- 
gans of  a  living  body. 

*  rtdeJer.  xxiu.  21-34. 
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^^  5.  As  Divine  Goodness  is  nnnnifestcd  in  the  impulses  which  qdi- 
inate  all  creatures,  —  and  Divine  Wisdom  in  the  law  which,  regu- 
lating all  movement,  finds  expression  in  intelligent  spirits,  —  so 
Divine  Power  reflects  itself  in  the  beauty  of  the  universe,  whose 
every  particle  and  coacting  whole  symbolize  the  perfect  peace  of 
God  ;  and  as  Nature,  thus  fashioned  in  image  of  the  Almighty,  is 
designed  as  the  mould  for  finite  energy,  the  indispensable  condition 
of  human  refinement  is  Organized  Industry,  and  Work  exalted  into 
Art. 

"  6.  The  aim  of  a  Community  should  be  to  form  a  Collective  Man, 
wherein  the  inspiring  principle  of  Love,  the  distributing  method  of 
Law,  and  the  refining  conditions  of  Reauty,  may  be  severally  de- 
veloped and  mutually  completed,  and  thus,  by  interaction,  their 
common  end  fulfilled.  Property  should  be  held  in  joint-stock 
ownership ;  —  Labor  made  cooperative  in  groups  and  series  of 
groups  ;  —  economy,  refinement,  and  pure  influences  secured  by 
families  united  in  a  Combined  Dwelling ;  —  profits  equitably  dis- 
tributed to  partners,  in  proportion  to  Labor,  Skill,  and  Capital;— 
anxiety  and  sorrow  lightened  by  a  system  of  Mutual  Guaranties, 
extending  to  all  the  risks  and  responsibilities  of  life  ;  —  honors  and 
trusts  assigned  by  election  according  to  approved  Usefulness  in  spe- 
cial functions,  or  in  general  direction;  —  physical,  mental,  nx)nl 
growth  insured  by  an  Integral  Education,  at  once  spiritual,  scien- 
tific, and  practical,  and  embracing  the  whole  of  life; — and  chieBy 
the  Divine  rule  of  All  for  Each,  and  Each  for  All,  embodied  and 
actualized  in  Unity  of  Interests. 

^^  7.  In  such  Organized  Societies  alone  can  Individual  Men  be 
formed  to  Integrity ;  —  for  only  there  can  infants  be  worthily  wel- 
comed at  birth,  — children  purely  and  symmetrically  developed, — 
young  men  and  women  guided  to  vocations  appropriate  to  their  pe- 
culiar powers,  —  the  mature  upheld  in  magnanimous  efficiency  by 
a  consciousness,  that,  in  laboring  for  the  commonwealth,  they  are 
insuring  the  welfare  of  their  families,  and  their  own  highest  good, — 
the  aged  reverenced,  solaced,  cheered,  —  and  eveiy  person  tauffbt 
by  Ufe  to  know  the  worth  of  a  human  being,  and  the  lojralty  oiie 
to  a  united  race  ;  and,  finally,  only  from  Societies  thus  constituted 
can  States,  Nations,  Humanity,  become  One  in  that  fraternity  of 
freemen,  which,  in  spirit,  truth,  and  deed,  will  be  the  Kingdom  of 
God."  — pp.  22-24. 

This  statement  has  evidently  been  drawn  up  with  great  care, 
and  that  it  is  satisfactory  to  the  author  we  may  infer  from  the 
fact,  that  he  has  recently  republished  it,  as  an  official  statement  of 
principles,  in  The  Spirit  of  the  Jlge^  a  paper  of  which  be  is  the 
editor,  and  which  takes  the  place  of  The  Harbinger^  whilome 
the  organ  of  the  Fourierists,  or  American  Assocjatiooists.    But 
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however  carefully  it  may  have  been  drawn  up,  and  however 
well  satisfied  the  author  may  be  with  it,  it  is  to  us  exceed- 
ingly obscure,  confused,  vague,  and  uncertain  ;  and  without 
referring  to  the  author's  antecedents  and  concomitants,  and 
drawing  upon  our  own  knowledge  of  the  authors  he  has  studied, 
and  from  whom  he  has  borrowed  most  of  his  doctrines,  we 
should  be  utterly  unable  to  extract  the  least  intelligible  meaning 
from  it.  To  analyze  the  seven  paragraphs  cited,  or  articles 
of  the  author's  creed,  to  ascertain  the  precise  number  of  prop- 
ositions they  contain,  and  to  determine  the  precise  sense  and 
value  of  each,  would  far  transcend  our  ability,  or,  if  not  our 
ability,  at  least  our  limits,  and  our  patience,  as  well  as  —  what 
is  more  to  the  purpose  —  the  patience  of  our  readers.  We 
must  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  some  three  or  four  of  the 
more  general  and  more  fundamental  propositions. 

1.  "  The  one  God,  In6nite  and  Eternal,  lives  in  three 
modes."  What  does  the  author  mean  by  saying  that  God 
lives  ?  Does  he  mean  to  distinguish  between  the  Divine  esse^ 
or  living,  and  the  Divine  existere^  or  existence  ?  We  presume 
so.  He,  then,  holds  that  our  primary  conception  of  God  is 
that  of  pure  essence,  the  reine  Seyn  of  the  Hegelians,  and  sup- 
poses that  the  conception  of  God  as  existence  —  das  Wesen  — 
is  secondary.  Hence  God  does  not  live  or  exist  in  himself,  but 
in  his  evolutions,  his  works,  or  the  universe,  which  express  him. 
This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  school  to  which  the  author  appears 
to  us  to  belong,  and  is  in  accordance  with  what,  in  our  former 
article,  we  found  to  be  his  own  doctrine.  Hence  God  is  not 
conceivable  as  living  or  actually  existing  God  without  the  uni- 
verse, and  the  universe  is  as  necessary  to  him  as  the  medium  of 
his  life,  as  he  is  to  the  universe  as  the  fountain  of  its  being. 
God,  regarded  in  himself,  is  the  ideal  of  the  universe,  and  the 
universe  is  his  realization,  —  to  him,  as  Mr.  Channing  once  said 
to  us  in  conversation,  what  the  picture  is  to  the  ideal  or  design 
of  the  artist.  But  as  God  is  the  infinite  Ideal,  and  tends  to  the 
infinite  revelation  of  himself,  he  must  run  through  an  infinite  va- 
riety of  being  in  order  to  actualize  his  infinite  potentiality.  This 
tendency  to  infinite  realization  of  himself  implies  his  infinite  prog- 
ress in  his  life,  and  the  infinite  progress  in  the  universe,  from 
the  lowest  and  least  perfect  forms  of  existence,  to  the  highest 
and  most  perfect.  Here  is  the  foundation  of  the  modern  or 
pantheistic  theory  of  progress,  which  we  find  in  Hegel,  Cousin, 
and  Pierre  Leroux,  and  the  law  of  which  Fourier  professes  to 
have  determined. 
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But  this  doctrine  implies,  as  ordinarily  taken,  that  the  ideal 
can  realize  itself,  that  pure  essence  can  clothe  itself  with  exist- 
ence, and  that  the  cause  is  completed,  fulfilled,  perfected,  m 
the  effect,  —  that  is,  what  does  not  exist  can  act,  and  imper- 
fection can,  of  and  by  itself,  perfect  itself.     As  we  actualize 
our  potentiality  by  our  efforts,  and  may  be  said  to  grow  and  to 
consolidate  and  enlarge  our  powers  by  acting,  and  to  live  only 
by  doings  so  it  is  thought  that  the  same  may  be  predicated  of 
God  himself,  —  as  if  the  reason  why  this  is  true  of  us,  namely, 
that  we  live,  move,  and  have  our  being  in  God,  could  apply  in 
his  case  as  well  as  in  ours  !     Under  another  point  of  view,  the 
progression  of  life  supposed  is  merely  a  progression  in  order, 
irrespective  of  space  or  time,  —  that  is  to  say,  God  and  the 
universe  form  one  eternal  and  indissoluble  whole,  embracing  io 
itself  every  conceivable  variety  or  form  of  existence.     This 
seems  to  us  to  have  been  the  view  of  Hegel  himself,  and  is  the 
only  consistent  pantheistic  view  conceivable.     This,  so  far  from 
proving  the  common  theory  of  progress,  denies  it,  and  reduces 
all  to  eternal  immobility,  and  real  silence  and  death, — teach- 
ing that  life  and  motion  are  only  sense-illusions,  arising  from  the 
contracted  sphere  of  our  vision,  without  anything  to  respond  to   * 
them  in  the  world  of  reality.     But  take  the  doctrine  in  either 
sense,  it  is  incompatible  with  the  ends  Mr.  Channing  contem- 
plates.    If  the  first  view  is  taken,  progress  is  impossible,  be- 
cause pure  essence  without  existence  is  nothing  but  mere  po- 
tentiality or  possibility,  and  the  possible  cannot  reduce  itself  to 
act, —  that  is,  mere  possible  existence  cannot  make  itself  actod 
existence  ;  for  it  must  be  actual  before  it  can  act,  or  perform 
anything.     If  the  second  view  be  taken,  progress  is  equally 
impossible  ;  for  all  is  complete  as  it  is,  can  be  neither  mora 
nor  less,  nor  other,  than  it  is,  either  in  whole  or  in  part.     Yet 
Mr.  Channing  and  all  the  Associationists  are  great  believers  m 
progress,  and  will  tolerate  no  immobility, — no,  not  even  in  God. 

Theologically  considered,  the  distinction  between  the  Divine 
e.9.«e,  or  being,  and  the  Divine  existere^  or  living,  is  inadmissibk. 
Being,  abstracted  from  existence,  is  merely  possible  being,  not 
actual  being  ;  and  therefore  the  distinction,  if  asserted,  implies 
that  God,  considered  in  himself,  in  our  ultimate  conception  of 
him,  is  merely  potential  or  possible  God,  and  must  be  reduced 
to  act,  before  we  can  assert  that  he  exists,  or  actually  is.  Bat 
the  possible  cannot  reduce  itself  to  act,  for  to  reduce  is  to  act, 
and  only  the  actual  can  act.  How,  then,  from  merely  possible 
God  obtain  actual,  living  God  ?     The  author  must  either  saj 
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there  is  no  God,  or  else  suppose  something  more  ultimate  than 
God,  which  reduces  the  pure  essence  to  existence.  If  he 
says  the  former,  he  concedes  that  his  distinction  is  tantamount 
to  the  denial  of  God  ;  if  he  says  the  latter,  he  supposes  an  ex- 
terior cause  of  God,  and  therefore  a  cause  prior  to  the  first 
cause,  and  a  cause  of  the  cause  of  all  causes,  which,  we  need 
not  add,  is  absurd.  He  cannot  say  this  ;  he  is  not  at  liberty 
to  deny  God,  for  he  begins  with  the  assertion  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  one,  infinite,  and  eternal  God  ;  nothing,  then, 
remains  for  him,  but  to  agree  with  the  Schoolmen,  that  God 

0  is  most  pure  act,  adt^  purissimus^  excluding  from  his  being 
all    potentiality,  and  all  conceivable  distinction  between    his 

0  essence  and  his  existence,  his  being  and  his  life.  His  essence 
is  existence,  and  his  existence  is  essence.  He  is  infinitely  and 
essentially  living,  —  living  from,  by,  and  in  himself. 

A  little  philosophy,  of  which  Mr.  Channing  and  his  school 
claim  to  have  so  much,  would  suffice,  we  should  suppose,  to 
teach  him  that  pure  essence,  or  being,  without,  existence,  is 
absolutely  inconceivable.  God,  non-existent,  but  as  the  dark 
background  of  existence,  as  some  profess  to  conceive  him,  is 
absolutely  unintelligible,  and  really  indistinguishable,  as  Hegel 
himself  says,  from  nothing.  In  God  we  live,  move,  and  are  ; 
and  therefore  it  is  only  in  him  we  can  see,  know,  or  conceive 
at  all,  as  Malebranche  has  shown  in  his  theory  of  Vision  in 
God^  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  theory  itself.  Every  con- 
ception of  which  we  are  capable,  whether  of  the  actual  or  the 
possible,  conceals  at  bottom,  connotes,  or  implies  the  con- 
ception of  God  as  actually  existing,  living  God.  The  idea 
of  God  logically  precedes  all  our  other  ideas,  and  in  fact 
chronologically,  although  not  distinctly,  or  as  distinguished 
from  our  other  conceptions  ;  for  to  distinguish  implies  reflec- 
tion,—  what  the  Italians  very  finely  term  ripensarCj  —  which 
belongs  to  a  later  period  of  life.  This  idea,  the  idea  of  God, 
—  not  of  pure  abstract  being,  as  Rosmini,  if  correctly  reported 
to  us,  maintains,  —  is  the  forma^  or  formative  principle,  of  the 
intellect,  or  faculty  of  intelligence.  It  is  the  light  by  which  the 
faculty  is  constituted  intelligent  faculty,  and  by  virtue  of  which 
we  see  all  that  we  do  see.  Take  away  from  the  mind  this 
idea,  you  take  away  the  very  power  of  intellection,  and  leave 
to  man  nothing  intelligible.  To  take  away  this  idea  is  to  deny 
God,  and  if  you  deny  God,  you  deny,  not  only  all  actual  ex- 
istence, but  all  possible  existence  ;  for  the  possible  is  conceiva- 
ble as  possible  even  only  by  virtue  of  the  conception  of  God 
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as  actually  existing  being,  whose  actual  power  can  reduce  it  to 
act,  make  it  actual,  if  he  pleases.  Hence,  we  must  either  say 
that  we  can  conceive  nothing  at  all,  and  assert  nihilism, —  which 
is  impossible,  for  we  cannot,  if  we  would,  deny  our  own  exist- 
ence witliout  at  the  same  time  asserting  it,  —  or  else  we  must 
concede  that  our  primitive  conception  is  the  conception  of  God 
as  living  God,  in  whom  no  distinction  between  essence  and  ex- 
istence is  admissible  or  conceivable,  as  the  Church  has  de- 
fined, as  all  Catholic  theologians  teach,  as  every  sane  philoso- 
pher maintains,  and  the  common  sense  of  mankind  asserts. 

But  ^^  the  One  God,  Infinite  and  Eternal,  lives  in  thr$t 
modes,^^  Since  we  can  admit  no  distinction  between  Deity  and 
God,  between  the  Divine  essence  and  the  Divine  existence, 
whatever  be  the  distinction  of  modes  here  intended,  they  must 
be  understood  as  distinctions  in  the  Divine  being  or  nature.  To 
su))pose  them  to  be  in  the  Divine  being  or  nature  is  to  suppose 
that  nature  to  be  composite,  essentially  composed  of  substance 
and  mode,  or  of  subject  and  accident.  But  this  is  not  admis- 
sible. The  composite  is  subsequent  to  the  components,  and 
God,  if  composite,  can  be  resolved  into  something  more  ulti- 
mate than  himself.  The  substance  is  potential  in  relation  to 
the  mode,  the  subject  in  relation  to  the  accident ;  but  God,  we 
have  seen,  is  most  pure  act,  and  therefore  excludes  from  Us 
being  all  potentiality.  If  we  suppose  God  to  be  composed  of 
substance  and  mode,  we  must  suppose  a  power  anterior  to  him 
that  composes  him,  or  unites  die  substance  and  mode  so  as  to 
form  from  their  union  the  living  God  ;  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
is  to  suppose  a  cause  prior  to  the  first  cause,  and  a  cause  of  the 
cause  of  all  causes.  Our  readers  may  be  inclined  to  believe, 
that  Mr.  C banning  predicates  the  tliree  modes  of  God  operating 
out  of  himself,  not  of  his  being,  but  of  his  operations.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  case  ;  for  he  is  evidently  speaking  of  God, 
regarded  in  his  own  life,  not  as  operating  in  space  and  time,  but 
as  infjnite  and  eternal,  therefore  above  and  prior  to  his  external 
operations  in  time.  He  must,  therefore,  predicate  the  modes 
of  his  being,  and  not  of  his  operations. 

^'  The  One  God,  Infinite  and  Eternal,  lives  in  three  modes; 
of  which  Love  is  the  Principle,  Beautiful  Joy  the  End,  and 
Wisdom  the  harmonizing  Medium."  But  what  is  the  ante- 
cedent of  which  1  Three  modes  ?  Then  what  are  the  modes 
themselves  ?  Love  will  be  the  principle  of  all  three,  beautiful 
joy  the  end,  and  wisdom  the  medium  ;  but  of  all  three  what  ? 
This  does  not  appear.     Lives  ?    It  is  not,  we  believe,  accord- 
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ing  to  Lindley  Murray  to  make  a  verb  not  used  as  subject,  or  as 
subjective  member  of  a  sentence,  the  antecedent  of  a  relative 
pronoun  ;  but  world-reformers  may,  no  doubt,  reform  grammar 
as  well  as  other  things,  and  we  suppose  the  author  really  means 
to  tell  us,  that,  of  the  Divine  life  or  living,  love  is  the  principle, 
beautiful  joy  the  end,  and  wisdom  the  harmonizing  medium.  As 
God  lives  from,  in,  and  by  himself,  and  no  distinction  between 
his  essence  and  his  existence  is  conceivable,  we  must  predicate 
the  love,  joy,  and  wisdom  of  the  Divine  beings  and  they  are  them- 
selves the  three  modes  of  its  existence  ;  which,  after  what  we 
have  said,  must  mean,  if  anything,  that  God,  in  our  highest  con- 
ception of  him,  is  essentially  composed  of  principle,  means,  and 
end,  which  are  love,  wisdom,  joy.  What  all  this  means  is  more 
than  we  know.  It  is  a  doctrine  of  the  author,  that  all  existen- 
ces mirror  or  iniage  God,  and  he  has  told  us  that  every  man  is 
constituted  of  three  elements,  namely,  love,  truth,  power,  re- 
lated to  each  other  as  inmost,  mediate,  outmost,  or  as  motive, 
means,  end  (p.  7).  It  is,  therefore,  only  fair  to  presume  that 
he  holds  that  God  is  constituted,  in  like  manner,  of  three  ele- 
ments,'which  are  in  him,  as  in  man,  related  as  motive,  means, 
and  end,  as  inmost,  mediate,  a;id  outmost.  God,  then,  is  to 
be  regarded  as  a  whole,  composed  of  beginning,  middle,  and 
end,  like  a  good  oration  ;  but  what  this  really  means  is  not 
very  intelligible  to  us.  That  God,  in  operating  out  of  himself, 
that  is,  in  creating  the  universe,  acts  by  means,  from  a  motive, 
or  for  an  end,  may  be  said  ;  and  that  the  motive  is  his  own  in- 
finite love  or  goodness,  wisdom  the  means,  and,  as  to  his  crea- 
tures, beautiful  joy  the  end,  may  also  be  said  ;  but  this  has 
nothing  to  do  with  Mr.  Channing's  doctrine.  He  asserts  that 
God  lives  in  three  modes,  and  that  he  lives  from  love  to  joy, 
by  or  through  wisdom.  But  what,  since  these  three  elements 
constitute  God,  is  he  who  lives  thus  f  He  cannot  be  the  love, 
for  that  is  his  motive  ;  he  cannot  be  the  joy,  for  that  is  the  end 
he  seeks  ;  and  he  cannot  be  the  wisdom,  for  that  is  the  means  he 
uses.  To  say  he  is  no  one  nor  all  of  these  taken  singly,  but  is 
all  of  them  taken  together,  in  their  union  or  composition,  is  — 
besides  the  absurdity  of  supposing  a  being  seeking  an  end 
which  he  essentially  is  —  to  suppose  the  Divine  nature  to  be 
complex,  and  therefore  subject  to  analysis  and  dissolution.  It 
denies  the  unity  and  substantiality  of  God,  by  making  him  a 
mere  union  or  totality,  and  is  open  to  all  the  objections  already 
urged. 

In  republishing  this  first  article  of  bis  creed  in  The  Spirit  of 
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the  *ige^  Mr.  C banning  has  made  a  slight  addition,  which  may 
help  us  to  understand  him.     ''  The  Absolute  Being,  infinite, 
eternal,  though  in    Himself  utterly   unapproachable,   is   pre- 
sented to  our  highest  conceptions  as  Triune,  —  the  one,  the 
one  in  many,  and  the  many  in  one.    To  us  he  appears  to  live," 
&c.     The  doctrine  of  the  author,  we  think  we  cannot  be  mis- 
taken in  saying,  is,  that  God  is  for  us  human  beings  only  in  his 
manifestations,  —  that  to  our  highest  conceptions  he  is  present- 
ed only  as,  so  to  speak,  the  manifested  or  actualized  God,  in- 
separable and  indistinguishable  from  the  principle,  means,  and 
end  of  the  manifestation,  or  actually  evolved  universe.  Whether 
back  and  independent  of  the  actual  universe  he  exists,  we  know 
not ;  for  out  of  the  universe  —  that  is,  as  living  in  and  of  him- 
self, independent  of  the  universe  —  he  is  inconceivable,  "  utterly 
unapproachable,"  even  in  conception.     Thus  Cousin  says  :  — 
"  Le  Uieu  de  la  conscience  n'est  pas  un  Dieu  abstrait,  un  roi 
solitaire  relcguu  par-deli  la  creation  sur  le  trone  desert  d'unc 
eternito  silencieiise  et  d'une  existence  absolue  qui  ressemble  au 
niiant  menic  de  Texistence  ;  c'est  un  Dieu  k  la  fois  vrai  et  reel, 
a  la  fois  substance  et  cause,  toujours  substance  et  toujours  cause, 
n^etant  substance  qu^n  tant  que  cause,  et  cause  qu'en  tant  que 
substance,  c'csl-a-dire  etant  cause  absolue,  un  et  plusieurs,  eter- 
nite  et  temps,  espacc  et  nombre,  essence  et  vie,  indivisibility  eC 
totalit6,  principe,  fin  et  milieu,  au  sommet  dePetre  et  k  son  plus 
humble  degre,  infini  et  fini  tout  ensemble,  triple  en  fin,  c'est"i- 
dire  ^  la  fois  Dieu,  nature,  et  humanit6.    £n  efTet,  si  Dieu  n'est 
pas  tout,  il  n'est  rien  ;  s'il  est  absolument  indivisible  en  soi,  il 
est  inaccessible  et  par  consequent  il  est  incomprehensible,  et  son 
incomprehensibilite  est  pour  nous  sa  destruction.     Incompre- 
hensible comme  formule  et  dans  I'ecole,  Dieu  est  clair  dans  le 
monde  qui  le  manifeste,  et  pour  Fame  qui  le  poss^de  et  le  sent."* 
The  identity,  on  this  point,  of  Cousin's  doctrine  and  Mr.  Chan- 
ning's  cannot  be  reasonably  doubted. 

God,  according  to  Cousin  and  our  author,  is  at  once  one 
and  many,  —  is  one  in  many,  and  many  in  one.  But  thu  is 
not  conceivable.  Unity  necessarily  excludes  multiplicity,  and 
multiplicity  unity.  If  God  is  one,  he  cannot  be  many ;  if 
many,  he  is  not  one.  Nothing  in  the  world  is  more  certun. 
Mr.  C banning  is  in  pursuit  of  unity  ;  but  if  he  supposes  plu- 
rality in  God  the  first  cause,  or  the  first  link  in  his  series  of 
evolutions,  he  can  never  obtain  unity ;  for  unity  can  no  more 

*  Fragments  Philosaphiques,  3e  ^d.,  Paris,  1838,  Tom.  I.  p.  76. 
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be  obtained  from  plurality,  than  perfection  from  imperfection. 
Plurality  proceeds  from  unity,  not  unity  from  plurality.  In 
God  is  the  cause  of  multiplicity  or  plurality  ;  but  not,  there- 
fore, is  be  himself  multiple  or  manifold.  It  is  false  to  say 
that  God  is  many  in  one,  or  even  that  he  is  one  in  many. 
God  does  not  lose  his  unity  in  creating  variety,  any  more  than 
an  artist  loses  his,  in  producing  a  variety  of  pictures.  Is  the 
artist  a  man  in  designing  a  man,  a  horse  in  designing  a  horse, 
a  flower  in  designing  a  flower,  a  fly  in  designing  a  fly  ?  And 
does  he  become  many  in  designing  many,  and  they  become 
one  and  identical  in  him  ?  If  he  loses  his  oneness  in  the 
variety  of  his  designs,  where  is  the  unity  in  which  they  become 
one  ?  If  God,  in  creating  many,  is  himself  many,  he  retains 
no  unity  in  which  the  many  can  be  one.  The  absurdity  of 
Cousin's  and  Channing's  doctrine  results  from  the  assumption, 
that  God  does  not  and  cannot  create,  but  simply  evolves,  and, 
in  order  to  produce  man,  becomes  himself  man  ;  a  horse,  be- 
comes himself  horse  ;  a  cabbage,  becomes  himself  cabbage  ; 
that  is  to  say,  what  we  call  creatures  are  but  forms  or  modes 
of  the  manifested  God,  —  pure  pantheism. 

The  author  misapprehends  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  and  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  he  represents  God 
as  triune.  His  God  is  not  triune,  but  threefold  ;  for,  by  in- 
troducing divisibility,  plurality,  variety,  diversity,  into  the  one 
primary  conception  of  God,  he  denies  the  unity  of  the  Divine 
Being.  His  God  is  complex,  not  simple  ;  a  totality,  not  a 
unity  ;  for  a  divisible  unity  is  inconceivable,  —  a  contradiction 
in  terms.  His  love,  wisdom,  joy,  are  not  the  three  hypostases 
of  the  Christian  Mystery,  and  in  no  sense  respond  to  them,  or 
can  by  any  possibility  be  the  real  sense  of  the  Christian  sym- 
bol, —  what  Christians  would  mean  by  it,  if  they  understood 
themselves,  as  Mr.  Channing  would  say  ;  because  they  are  all 
three  essential  to  the  Divine  nature.  In  neither  one  nor  an- 
other of  them  is  God  without  the  other  two.  They  are  dis- 
tinctions in  the  Divine  essence.  Love  is  not  God,  if  dis- 
tinguished from  wisdom,  nor  wisdom,  if  distinguished  from 
love.  But  the  sacred  Mystery  asserts  that  God  is  absolutely 
one  in  his  substance,  being,  nature,  or  existence ;  indivisible, 
indistinguishable,  and  most  simple.  The  triune  Ood  is  not 
God  existing  in  a  threefold  being  or  nature,  but  one  nature, 
one  essence,  one  substance,  one  being,  one  existence  in  three 
persons.  Personality  is  the  last  complement  of  rational  na- 
ture.    The  Divine  nature,  which  is  rational  nature,  if  we  may 
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so  speak,  is  one  and  indivisible,  in  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost,  and  the  phirality  is  only  in  the  last  complement,  or  per- 
sonaliiy  ;  so  that  "  the  Father  is  God,  the  Son  is  God,  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  God,  yet  are  there  not  three  Gods,  but  one 
God."  Mr.  Channing  cannot  say.  Love  is  God,  Wisdom  is 
God,  and  Beautiful  Joy  is  God,  and  yet  there  are  not  three 
Gods,  but  one  God  ;  for,  according  to  him,  God  is  only  the 
union,  or  totality,  of  the  three  ;  and,  since  they  are  distinct  by 
nature,  if  he  should  call  each  separately  God,  he  would  assert 
three  Gods,  not  one  Divine  Being  in  three  persons.  He 
therefore  neither  asserts  the  substance  of  the  Chnstian  Trinity, 
nor  a  triune  God,  as  he  supposes. 

So  far  as  the  tliree  elements  Mr.  Channing  names  are  to  be 
regarded  as  attributes  of  the  Divine  Being,  they  are  undoubt- 
edly distinguishable  from  one  another,  in  our  apprehension  of 
them,  or  manner  of  conceiving  them  ;  but  not  in  God,  oor 
from  his  Divine  esse  or  being.  This  distinction  of  attributes, 
which  we  concede,  does  in  no  sense  respond  to  that  of  three 
persons  ;  because  all  the  Divine  attributes  are  common  to 
each  of  the  Divine  Persons.  Moreover,  it  is  only  virtually 
real,  and  exists  in  our  minds  with  merely  a  foundadou  in 
reality.  Regarded  in  himself,  since  God  is  most  simple,— 
simplicisHmus^  —  as  he  must  be  if,  as  we  have  proved,  be  is 
most  pure  act,  —  actus  purissimusj  —  there  can  be  no  distinc- 
tion between  him  and  his  attril^utes,  nor  between  one  attribute 
and  another.  His  attributes  are  himself,  and  in  himself  all  hii 
attributes  are  identical.  He  is  goodness,  wisdom,  justice, 
power,  &c.  ;  and  goodness,  wisdom,  justice,  power,  &c.,  are 
in  him  one  and  the  same.  But  he  being  infinite,  and  we 
finite,  we  cannot  conceive  him  adequately,  and  are  obliged  to 
conceive  his  attributes  separately,  and,  in  our  conceptioos, 
distinguish  them  both  from  his  Divine  esse  and  from  one  an- 
other. This  is  allowable,  because  he  eminently  contains  the 
distinctions  we  make,  or  contains  himself  that  which  equab, 
and  more  than  equals,  all  that  we  conceive  in  our  separata 
conceptions. 

But  we  must  quicken  our  pace,  or  we  shall  never  reach  ihi 
end  of  our  journey.  '^  And  throughout  creation  every  exiB^ 
ence,  as  made  in  the  likeness  of  the  Being  of  beings,  is  trioM 
also,  —  having  an  impulse  of  good  for  its  motive  power,  a  co- 
operative use  for  its  ultimate  destiny,  and  a  form  of  order  as 
the  law  of  its  development."  This  throws  some  fight  on  what 
has  preceded,  and  proves  that  God,  as  well  as  his  creatures, 
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has,  in  Mr.  Channing's  view,  in  ultimate  destiny,  that  is. 
Beautiful  Joy.  Who  appointed  to  God  his  destiny  ?  Does 
God  work  to  realize  or  perfect  his  own  beautiful  joy  ?  Do 
you  suppose  him,  in  the  heginning,  destitute  of  complete 
blessedness,  and  that  he  creates  out  of  his  own  emptiness  to 
fill  up  his  joy,  not  out  of  his  own  fulness,  and  that  his  blessed- 
ness is  completed  or  perfected  in  his  creatures  ?  This  is  what 
we  have  all  along  seen  to  be  Mr.  Channing's  doctrine.  He 
does  not  appear  to  be  able  to  conceive  a  God  perfect  in  him- 
self, and  creating  from  pure  disinterestedness,  for  the  sake,  not 
of  increasing  his  own  joy,  but  of  communicating  his  goodness 
and  blessedness  to  creatures.  He  condemns  selfishness,  and 
yet,  with  an  inconsistency  not  uncommon  in  system-mongers 
and  world-reformers,  makes  God  himself  intensely,  infinitely 
selfish,  laboring  only  to  perfect  his  own  existence,  and  to  fill 
up  the  measure  of  his  own  joy.  He  would  seem,  then,  not 
to  wish  us  to  be  perfect  as  our  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect,  but 
more  perfect,  to  have  an  altogether  higher  perfection,  so  as,  by 
our  noble  and  disinterested  conduct,  to  help  perfect  God,  and 
complete  his  "  Beautiful  Joy." 

If  every  creature  is  made  in  the  likeness  of  God,  as  Mr. 
Channing  represents  him,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  every 
creature  is  triune  ;  for  according  to  him,  as  we  have  seen, 
God  is  not  triune,  since  he  is  a  totality,  not  a  unity,  a  mere 
union  or  complexity  of  diflferent  .elements.  Theologians  find 
in  man,  who  is  made  to  the  image  and  likeness  of  God,  some 
faint  analogy  to  the  most  Holy  Trinity  ;  but  that  every  crea- 
ture's existence  reproduces  in  itself  the  image  of  the  three  Per- 
sons of  the  Godhead,  is  a  proposition  the  author  may  find  it  not 
a  little  difficult  to  prove.  But  letting  this  pass,  we  are  unable 
to  conceive  —  perhaps  owing  to  our  native  and  acquired  dul- 
ness  —  how  a  being  can  be  essentially  constituted  of  an  im- 
pulse, a  cooperative  use,  and  a  law  of  development.  An 
impulse  implies  some  one  who  imparts  and  some  one  who  re- 
ceives it,  and  from  both  of  which  it  is  distingukbable.  But 
who  or  what  gives  the  impulse  ?  It  cannot  be  man  himaelfy 
because  the  impulse  is  a  constituent  element  of  bis  nature* 
Who  or  what  receives  the  impulse,  or  is  moved  by  it  ?  Not 
man,  again,  for  he  is  bdbtinguisbable  from  it.  A  cooperative 
use  implies  a  thifig  used,  distinguishable  from  the  user,  and  m 
end  to  which  it  is  used.  What  is  the  thing  that  is  used  ?  Not 
man,  because  be  is  the  use,  —  the  use  being  one  of  his  con- 
atitueot  demoots.    Who  it  the  user,  or  oooperator  ?    Not 
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man,  for  the  same  reason.     What  is  the  end  to  which  the  co- 
operative use  is  directed  ?    Beautiful  Joj  ?     But  that  also  isi 
constiiueiu  element  of  man,  without  which  man  is  not  consd- 
tuted.  and  therefore  identical  with  the  use  and  user.      Caonot 
the  author  see,  that,  if  he  makes  the  three  elements  constitutive 
of  tlie  creature,  he  must  write  —  nonsense  ?    No  being,  cod- 
ceived  to  contain  its  motive,  means,  and  end  in  itself,  as  con- 
stitutive of  its  nature,  can  be  conceived  as  actiFe.     The  actor 
must  be  one,  simple,  indivisible,  and  the  whole  bemg  must  be 
on  tiie  side  of  the  actor,  and  distinguishable  from  the  end  fiir 
uhicii  it  acts.     If  man  is  divided  into  motive,  means,  and  end, 
there  is  no  entire  man  to  be  placed  on  the  side  of  the  actor,  or 
to  seek,  by  the  means,  the  end.     One  third  is  detached,  and 
set  before  the  other  two  as  the  end  ;  and  the  other  two,  again, 
are  separated,  and  one  third  takes  the  other  third  as  its  meani 
of  ;^aining   the  first.     Is   this  realljr  conceivable  }     Can  the 
tljird  part  of  man,  distinguished  from  the  other  two  thirds,  be  t 
simple,  complete,  active  being  ^    Or  suppose  Mr.  ChamuBg 
does  not  mean  to  separate  them, — suppose  he  considers  then 
united  ;  then  he  must  consider  the  whole  man  essentially  iod 
entirely  in  each  of  the  three  terms,  —  that  he  is  all  motive,  iB 
means,  all   end,  simultaneously   and  together,    and   therefore 
that  man  uses  himself  as  the  means  to  obtain  himself !     We 
have  seen  a  young  dog  amuse  himself  running  round  after  Us 
own  tail  ;  but  that  is  nothing  in  comparison  with  a  man  nm- 
ning  round  after  himself,  like  one  of  the  characters  in  Jean 
Paul  Richter^s  Titan^  who  is  everywhere  seeking  his  /cA,  his 
Ego^  which  he  fancies  he  has  lost. 

2.  ^^  The  Divine  Idea  of  Man  is  of  Many  men  made  One, 
or,  in  other  words,  of  a  race  unfolding,  through  ages,  around 
the  globe,  from  simple,  original  unity  into  every  possible  vari- 
ety, and  thence  by  combination  into  fulfilled,  composite  unity*** 
This  means,  we  suppose,  that  man,  properly  viewed,  is  maoy 
men  made  one,  or  unity  unfolded,  in  space  and  time,  into 
every  possible  variety,  and  through  that  variety  becoming 
completed  or  actualized  unity.  But  this,  if  it  mean  anything, 
must  mean  something  which  is  not  admissible.  Mr.  Chancing 
recognizes  in  his  system  no  simple,  original  unity,  from  which 
the  race  can  unfold  into  variety  ;  for  he  makes  man  essentially 
the  mere  union  of  three  distinguishable  elertients,  related  to 
each  other  as  motive,  means,  and  end  ;  and  he  also  represeoti 
(>od,  the  fountain  of  all  being  and  existence,  essentiaUy  com- 
posite, composed,  as  man,  of  three  distinct  elements,  which 
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are  in  like  manner  related  to  each  other  in  him.  He  sup- 
poses plurality,  multiplicity,  in  God,  or  first  link  in  his  series  of 
evolutions,  which  is  reproduced  in  each  and  every  evolution  or 
existence,  and  therefore  denies  all  simple,  original  unity  as  his 
point  of  departure,  whether  for  God  or  for  creatures.  Be- 
sides, unity  cannot  unfold.  Simple^  original  unity  unfolding j 
is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Only  complexity,  multiplicity,  plu- 
rality, can  unfold,  all  of  which  are  excluded  by  simple  unity, 
and,  in  turn,  exclude  it.  Even  if  the  author  could,  without 
contradicting  himself,  assert  simple,  original  unity,  he  could  not 
assert  that  the  idea  of  man  is  of  a  race  unfolding  from  unity. 
There  is  no  difference  between  a  unity  that  unfolds  into  variety, 
and  no  unity  at  all. 

''  And  thence  by  combination  into  fulfilled,  composite 
unity."  Here  is  queer  philosophy.  The  race  unfolds  from 
simple  unity  into  every  possible  variety,  and  from  variety  into 
fulfilled,  composite  unity.  Unity  is  fulfilled  in  variety  ;  that  is 
to  say,  unity,  considered  in  itself,  is  not  actual  unity,  is  only 
j)Otenlial  unity,  and  becomes  actual  unity  only  in  multiplicity 
and  composition  !  Unity,  then,  must  cease  to  be  unity  in  order 
to  be  unity.  Our  modern  philosophers  have  made  strange 
discoveries.  "  Thence  by  combination  into  fulfilled,  com- 
posite unity."  Composite  unity  !  What  sort  of  an  animal  is 
that  ?  Why  not  talk  of  a  round  triangle,  or  a  square  circle  ? 
A  composite  unity  is  no  unity  at  all,  but  a  sheer  contradiction 
in  terms.  Composition  denies  unity,  and  unity  denies  com- 
position. By  no  conceivable  combination  of  particulars  can 
you  obtain  unity  ;  for  combination  gives  only  a  union,  a  whole, 
an  aggregation,  all  terms  which  are  excluded  by  unity,  and 
which  exclude  it  in  turn.  Mr.  Channing  can  hardly  be  igno- 
rant of  this,  for  he  has  once,  unless  our  recollection  fails  us, 
been  able  to  distinguish  between  union  and  unity. 

The  contradictions  and  absurdities  which  meet  us  at  every 
turn  in  the  author,  and  which  we  grow  weary  of  pointing  out, 
result,  we  suppose,  from  his  eclecticism,  or  rather  syncretism, 
in  which  he  includes  and  attempts  to  harmonize  systems  essen- 
tially incongruous  and  irreconcilable.  He  has  some  remi- 
niscences of  Christian  theism,  which  he  would  retain  and  rec- 
oncile with  the  pantheistic  conceptions  he  has,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  adopted  ;  and  these  last  he  wishes  to  harmonize 
with  the  doctrine  of  progress  furnished  him  by  the  dominant 
sentiment  of  the  age,  or  modern  fVeU-geist^  and  which  is  his 
favorite   doctrine,   to   which  all  in  his  system  is  subordinate. 
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Some  whom  he  respects  advocate  Christianity  ;  others  whom 
lie  respects  equally  as  much,  perhaps  more,  advocate  pan- 
tlieism  ;  and  both  these  classes  advocate  progress.  He  con- 
cludes, therefore,  that  Christian  Theism,  German  Pantheism, 
and  French  Socialism  or  Progressism  are,  at  bottom,  identi* 
cal,  or,  at  least,  mutually  reconcilable.  He  throws  them  all  into 
the  same  category,  and  reasons  from  them  as  if  there  was  no 
fundamental  difference  between  them,  and  hence  the  confusioD 
and  contradictory  character  of  his  thought  and  speech. 

Christian  theism  asserts  one  God,  infinitely  perfect,  self- 
existing,  eternal,  independent,  absolutely  one  and  most  simple, 
excluding  from  his  being  all  ])otentiality,  all  complexity,  conh 
position,  nuiltiplicity,  variety,  distinction,  and  therefore  asserts 
other  existences,  or  the  universe,  visible  or  invisible,  only  as 
created  by  his  omnipotent  power  out  of  nothing,  or,  what  is 
the  same  thing,  out  of  his  own  infinite  fulness  ; — fulness,  we 
say,  not  stuffs  as  Cousin  maintains,  which  would  imply  the 
eternity  of  matter,  or  that  God  is  the  materia  prima  of  the  uni- 
verse. Pantheism  denies  the  creative  Deity,  and  asserts  that 
God  is  all,  or  the  whole,  and  that  nothing  but  God  exists. 
Man  and  nature,  as  distinguished  from  him,  are,  in  its  view, 
no  real  existences,  are  nothing  but  the  infinite  fulness  of  his  own 
being.  The  world  of  space  and  time  is  a  mere  illusion,  for 
there  are  and  can  be  no  separate  existences  coexisting,  and  no 
succession  of  events.  All  is  eternal,  immovable,  silent.  But 
now  comes  the  great  difficulty.  To  reconcile  the  idea  of 
a  creative  Deity,  Deus  Creator^  with  the  idea  of  ao  un- 
creative  Deity,  —  a  God  who  creates  the  heavens  and  the 
card),  and  all  things  visible  and  invisible,  with  a  God  who 
creates,  does,  nothing,  and  is  all  that  is  or  exists,  —  is  hard 
enough  ;  but  to  reconcile  this  latter  idea,  which  denies  the 
world  of  space  and  time,  and  therefore  all  progressibles,  with 
the  idea  of  universal  and  unlimited  progress,  is  for  Mr.  Chan- 
ning a  still  harder,  as  well  as  a  more  pressing,  problem. 

To  solve  these  problems,  the  author,  while  he  asserts  the 
creative  God,  as  he  must  in  order  to  assert  the  world  of 
space  and  time,  quietly  assumes  that  creative  and  uncreatire 
are  the  same,  or  that  creation  and  evolution  have  one  and  the 
same  meaning,  and  that  to  assert  a  God  unfolding  himself  in 
variety  is  the  same  thing  as  to  assert  a  God  creating  the  uni- 
verse. This  disposes  of  the  first  difficulty.  He  then,  m 
order  to  be  able  to  conceive  of  God  unfolding,  and  to  recon- 
cile the  idea  of  tlie  uncreative  Deity  with  the  idea  of  progresSi 
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imagines  multiplicity  and  variety  in  God  himself;  that  is,  in 
the  first  cause,  or  the  first  link  of  his  series.  All  now  is  sim- 
ple and  easy.  God  contains  infinite  variety,  which  he  is  in- 
finitely developing.  Each  evolution,  since  it  is  an  evolution 
of  God,  is  an  image  of  God,  — or,  so  to  speak,  God  himself  in 
miniature,  God  in  its  own  sphere,  —  and  therefore  contains  a 
variety  in  itself,  which,  in  its  turn,  it  must  evolve.  Its  evolu- 
tions, again,  each  in  its  degree,  contain  a  variety,  which  also 
must  be  evolved,  that  is,  actualized.  These  successive  or 
serial  evolutions  are  what  is  meant  by  progress.  When  God, 
as  the  first  evolver,  has  evolved  all  his  variety,  actualized  his 
entire  potentiality,  and  each  evolved  existence  has  evolved 
all  its  variety,  actualized  its  entire  potentiality,  according  to  the 
law  of  the  series  ascertained  and  determined  by  Fourier,  all 
potentiality  is  actualized,  and  the  universe  is  the  actualized 
(  jo(],  —  God  in  his  completeness  and  integrity.  Then  nothing 
more  remains  to  be  evolved  ;  the  work  is  done  ;  and  God, 
from  whom  and  for  whom  are  all  things,  is  completed.  Plu- 
rality and  variety  are  commensurate  with  unity,  and  God  and 
the  universe  may  go  to  sleep,  or,  as  Fourier  seems  to  hold, 
may  die  altogether,  and  universal  night  and  silence  close  the 
scene. 

But  as  simple,  as  beautiful,  and  as  scientific  as  all  this  may 
seem  to  our  modern  philosophers,  it  by  no  means  reconciles 
the  dilFerent  ideas  which  are  forced  into  juxtaposition.  By 
resolving  creation  into  evolution,  the  author  loses  Christian 
theism,  and  falls  into  pantheism  ;  and  by  placing  multiplicity 
and  variety  in  God  in  order  to  be  able  to  assert  evolution 
and  progress,  he  dissolves  his  pantheism,  and  falls  into  pure 
atheism  ;  for  atheism  consists  precisely  in  the  denial  of  unity, 
and  the  assertion  of  multiplicity,  plurality,  variety,  in  the  first 
cause.  Atheism,  again,  is  irreconcilable  with  progress  ;  for 
multiplicity,  plurality,  variety,  &c.,  are  subsequent  to  unity, 
and  inconceivable  without  it.  Hence,  if  placed  in  the  first 
cause,  represented  as  essential  in  the  first  link  of  the  series,  by 
excluding  unity,  they  deny  themselves,  and  therefore  all  exist- 
ences, and  then  all  progressibles.  Thus  every  effort  the 
author  makes  only  removes  him  the  farther  from  the  goal  he 
seeks,  which  we  have  found  to  be  uniformly  the  case  with 
every  one  who  engages,  outside  of  the  City  of  God,  in  schemes 
of  world-reform,  however  great  their  abilities,  or  praiseworthy, 
in  itself  considered,  the  general  or  particular  end  they  propose. 

A  little  sound  philosophy  and  common   sense,  we  should 
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think,  might  enable  the  author  to  perceive,  that,  if  he  takes 
multiplicity  and  variety  for  his  starting-point,  though  he  must 
arrive  at  nihility,  he  can  never  arrive  at  unity  ;  and  that  un- 
less he  asserts  Christian  theism,  he  can  never  assert  progress, 
for  it  is  only  inasmuch  as  he  admits  a  creatwe  God  that  be  can 
conceive  of  progress ibles.  He  must  assert  the  Grod  of  the 
Christian  and  common  sense,  or  the  dead  unity  or  uncrea- 
tivc  God  of  old  Xenophanes  and  the  Eleatics  ;  or,  in  fine,  be 
must  deny  unity  and  assert  plurality  in  the  origin  of  things, 
with  the  atheist,  and  therefore  nihilism,  since  we  have  already 
shown,  that,  without  the  conception  of  God,  no  conception  is 
possible.  If  he  asserts  the  second,  he  loses  the  universe,  and 
can  talk  no  more  of  progress  ;  for  unity  has  no  progressioa, 
and,  however  multiplied  into  itself,  gives  and  can  give  only  uni- 
ty for  its  product.  If  he  says  the  third,  still  he  can  talk  no 
more  of  progress,  for  nihility  has  as  little  progress  as  unity. 
But  if  he  takes  the  first,  he  escapes  every  difficulty,  and  can 
assert  the  universe  with  all  its  variety  ;  for  then  he  supposes  for 
it  an  adequate  cause.  He  can  also,  since  be  has  a  world  of 
space  and  time,  talk  of  progress,  not  indeed  in  attaining  to  a 
perfection  never  actual,  and  by  means  of  imperfection,  but  ia 
recovering  a  perfection  lost,  and  approaching  a  perfection  eter- 
nally actual  in  God.  Progress  is  conceivable  only  in  space 
and  time,  and  to  be  able  to  assert  its  possibility  we  must  be  able 
to  assert  the  reality  of  the  world  of  space  and  time,  which  we 
cannot  do  either  as  pantheists  or  as  atheists.  Progress  also 
implies  motion,  but  motion  is  inconceivable  without  a  prime 
mover,  who  is  himself  immovable,  at  rest.  This  is  as  true  in 
the  moral  as  in  the  physical  world.  Pantheism  denies  the 
prime  mover,  by  asserting  a  dead,  uncreative  unity,  which,  if 
immovable,  nevertheless  imparts  no  motion  ;  or,  if  you  take 
Mr.  Channing's  view,  God,  as  anterior  to  creation,  is  not  actual, 
but  merely  potential  ;  and  the  potential  cannot  move,  for  it 
cannot  act,  since  only  the  actual  can  act.  Atheism,  of  course, 
denies  the  prime  mover  ;  for,  rendered  consequent,  it  denies  all 
things,  is  universal  negation.  Christian  theism  asserts  a  prime 
mover,  the  eternal  and  immovable  God,  who  causes  motioa, 
but  does  not  himself  enter  into  motion.  Under  any  and  every 
point  of  view,  then,  our  modern  advocates  of  progress  could 
never  have  committed  a  more  serious  blunder  than  in  denying 
the  creative  Cod,  —  JJeus  Creator^  —  and  in  seeking  a  founda- 
tion for  their  doctrine  in  pantheism  and  atheism. 

But  "  the  Divine  Idea  of  Man  is  of  Many  men  made  One." 
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In  what  are  they  made  one  ?  The  unity  of  the  human  race,  that 
is,  of  what  is  for  Mr.  Channing  the  human  race,  does  not  now 
exist,  and  he  admits  it  does  not  by  the  very  fact  that  he  is  seek- 
ing its  unity,  and  proposes  it  as  the  end  to  be  gained.  If  made 
one,  then,  tiiey  must  be  so  made  in  something  which  they  are 
not  and  have  not.  What  is  this  something  ?  Variety  ?  So 
Mr.  Channing  appears  to  teach  ;  but  this  is  a  mistake.  Never 
will  you  arrive  at  unity  through  variety  ;  for  the  farther  you 
travel  in  variety  the  farther  do  you  recede  from  unity.  Man- 
kind, in  themselves  considered,  are  many,  as  Mr.  Channing 
himself  concedes,  otherwise  he  could  not  speak  of  "  Many 
men  made  One."  If  many,  if  a  muhitude,  as  they  certainly 
arc,  they  have  not,  and  cannot  have,  the  principle  of  unity  in 
themselves,  and  can  be  made  one  only  by  virtue  of  some  prin- 
ciple of  unity  above  themselves,  existing  out  of  them  and  in- 
dependent of  them.  What  or  where  is  this  principle,  of 
which  men  may  participate,  and  by  participation  become  one 
in  it.  It  is  not  in  nature,  for  nature  is  multiple,  diverse  ;  it  is 
not  in  man,  for  the  very  idea  of  man,  Mr.  Clianning  says,  is 
of  many  men  made  one,  and  therefore  the  many  must  partici- 
pate of  it  before  man  is  conceivable  ;  it  is  not  in  grace,  for 
the  author  recognizes  no  order  of  grace  distinguishable  from 
the  order  of  nature.  If  not  in  one  or  another  of  these,  it  can 
be  nowhere,  cannot  be  at  all.  Mr.  Channing,  then,  really 
recognizes  no  principle  of  unity,  nothing  in  wTiich  the  many 
are  or  can  be  made  one.  And  yet  he  calls  his  doctrine  the 
unitary  doctrine,  —  professes  to  be  seeking  unity ^  in  obedience 
to  unitary  tendencies  ! 

^'  The  centre  of  this  race  is  God  in  Man."  Thus,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Channing,  God  lives  in  man,  and  not  man  in 
God,  as  religion  teaches.  This  confirms  what  we  have  pre- 
sented as  his  doctrine,  that  God  lives  in  his  evolutions,  and  is 
completed,  actualized,  or  perfected  in  them  ;  that  is,  the  cause 
is  completed,  fulfilled,  in  the  effect,  and  therefore  the  cause 
depends  on  the  effect  for  its  perfection  !  "  The  centre  of  this 
race  is  God  in  Man."  This  proves  conclusively  that  Mr. 
Channing  recognizes  no  unity,  or  principle  of  unity.  He  can- 
not say  the  human  race  attain  to  unity  by  participating  of 
God,  and  becoming  one  in  him  ;  for  he  is  in  them,  not  they  in 
him  ;  and  although  he  is  in  them,  they  are,  nevertheless, 
without  unity.  God  cannot,  then,  impart  unity  to  them,  or  by 
their  union  with  himself  make  them  one.  Let  the  author  talk 
DO  more  of  unity.     But  if  God  lives  in  man,  what  more  do 
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you  complain  of  ?  "  lis  destined  end,  a  Heaven  of  Humanity." 
The  end  of  the  race  can,  whatever  it  be,  be  actualized  only  Id 
individuals.  If  the  end  is  humanity,  it  can  be  nothing  else 
than  the  production  of  individuals,  that  is,  the  fulElnient  of 
the  command,  if  command  rather  than  permission  it  is,  Crt- 
scite  et  muUiplicamini  super  earn  (sc.  terram).  But  what 
is  the  destined  end  of  individuals  ?  Do  they  count  for 
nothing  in  your  world-scheme  ?  It  is  remarkable  how  little 
account  our  modern  reformers  make  of  individuals,  and  of  io- 
dividual  rights.  They  are  genuine  philanthropists,  —  love  all 
men  in  general,  and  no  one  in  particular  :  seek  to  make  all 
ha|)py  in  general,  and  render  every  one  miserable  in  particular. 
^*-  Its  destined  end,  a  Heaven  of  Humanity."  A  heaven  of  hu- 
manity !     What  is  that  ?     We  are  sure  we  do  not  know. 

But  we  are  transcending  our  limits,  and  are  weary  of  the 
subject.  We  have,  either  in  what  w^e  have  heretofore  ad- 
vanced or  in  what  we  have  now  said,  anticipated  all  we  wish 
to  say  on  the  remaining  propositions  we  have  cited.  We 
have  aimed  throughout  to  preserve  our  gravity,  and  to  treat 
Mr.  C banning  with  the  kindness  and  affection  due  to  the 
sweetness  of  his  disposition  and  the  gentleness  of  his  man- 
ners. Whether  we  have  in  all  instances  succeeded,  or  not, 
our  readers  must  judge.  Mr.  Channing  sees,  as  all  men  see, 
and  not  more  clearly  nor  more  vividly,  perhaps,  than  thousands 
of  others  not  of  his  school,  that  there  are  innumerable  evils 
in  the  world  ;  and  he  holds  that  every  man  should  do  all  in  his 
power  to  remedy  them.  He  believes  men  might  and  should 
live  as  brothers,  and  that,  if  they  would,  wrongs  and  outrages 
would  cease,  there  would  be  no  more  war,  no  more  oppres- 
sion, no  more  injustice,  and  the  whole  earth  would  be  filled 
with  love  and  joy,  —  and  so  do  we.  If  every  man  did  right, 
nobody  would  do  wrong  ;  if  every  one  lived  as  he  ought,  no- 
body would  live  as  ho  ought  not  to  live.  Nothing  in  the  world 
more  true,  my  brother.  We  agree  with  you  exactly.  But 
how  do  you  pur})ose  to  make  all  men  live  as  brothers  ?  Here 
is,  for  you,  the  question  of  questions.  This,  the  only  question 
that  it  was  necessary  to  answer,  Mr.  Channing  answers  not ; 
and  none  of  our  modern  world-reformers  or  system -mongers 
answer  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  We  have  listened  to 
most,  perhaps  to  all  the  more  notable,  of  their  answers,  but 
not  with  murli  edification.  The  only  direct  and  practical  an- 
swer we  recollect  to  have  heard  is  the  world-famous  answer 
of  the  Jacobin,  "Be  my  brother,  or  I  will  kill  you.*'     This 
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is  plain  and  direct,  and  has,  at  least,  the  merit  of  expressing 
truly  the  spirit  of  those  who  deafen  us  with  their  everlasting 
declamations  about  "  brotherhood,"  "  universal  fraternity." 

Mr.  Channing,  we  cheerfully  admit,  does  not  precisely  hold 
to  killing  ;  but  he  has  a  great  affection  for  the  Jacobin,  and 
lakes  him  under  his  protection.  Moreover,  in  his  unwearied 
efforts  to  stir  up  discontent,  to  make  people  sensible  of  their 
sufferings,  to  tear  open  the  wounds  of  society,  to  uncover  its 
running  sores,  and  exhibit  them  to  everybody, — in  dwelling 
upon  the  evils  we  suffer,  forgetful  of  the  good  we  receive,  so 
much  more  than  we  deserve,  and  exciting  hopes  that  can  never 
be  peacefully  realized,  nay,  never  realized  at  all,  —  he,  whatever 
his  intention,  effectually  prepares  the  millions,  as  far  as  his  in- 
fluence extends,  for  the  Jacobin  movement,  and  the  adoption 
of  the  Jacobin  answer.  The  Associationists,  we  deny  not, 
profess  to  be  opposed  to  the  resort  to  physical  force,  and  to 
advocate  only  peaceful  modes  of  reform  ;  but,  if  we  recollect 
aright,  Robespierre  made  his  first  appearance  before  the  pub- 
lic as  tiie  author  of  an  essay  against  capital  punishment.  The 
Associationists,  whatever  their  intentions  or  professions,  are 
but  panders  to  the  physical-force  party,  or,  if  they  like  the 
figure  better,  recruiting-sergeants  to  the  destructive  army  of 
revolutionists.  Let  them  not  imagine  that  we  can  be  taken 
with  iheir  professions,  even  when  we  do  not  question  their  sin- 
cerity. They  cannot  promulgate  their  principles,  and  con- 
tinue their  declamations  against  civilization  and  society,  without 
loosening  all  social  bonds  in  their  adherents,  and  rousing  up 
the  wild  and  ferocious  passions  of  our  nature,  —  passions  which 
no  theory,  no  reasoning,  no  smooth-toned  rebuke  or  mild  en- 
treaty, can  restrain,  and  which,  when  once  broken  loose,  will 
precipitate  the  populations  moved  by  them  into  war,  blood- 
shed, and  plunder.  Hope  not,  madmen,  ye  can  apply  the 
lighted  torch  to  flax  without  having  it  burn,  or  to  a  magazine  of 
powder  and  not  have  it  explode.  You  cannot  go  on,  year 
after  year,  denouncing  social  order,  denouncing  society  itself, 
denouncing  every  restraint  of  law,  all  faith,  piety,  conscience, 
everything  the  race  has  hitherto  held  sacred,  and  hope  that 
the  multitude,  if  they  heed  you,  will  remain  quiet,  charmed  to 
peace  by  the  dulcet  persuasions  you,  at  rare  intervals,  let 
fall  from  your  sweet  lips,  or  that  they  will  not  take  up  arms 
to  realize  the  visions  of  Mahomet's  paradise  on  earth,  with 
which  you  have  maddened  their  brains  and  inflamed  their  lusts. 
We  should  shudder  at  the  bare  thought  of  doing  you  injustice. 
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We  would  not  willingly  offend  your  pride  or  wound  your  sen- 
sibility ;  but  we  tell  you,  pretended  peaceful  reformers,  that  the 
basest  and  most  horror-inspiring  criminals,  on  whom  our  socieij 
inflicts  the  supreme  vengeance  of  the  law,  are  harmless  io 
comparison  with  you,  pure-minded,  moral,  and  heroic  as  je 
fancy  yourselves,  and  kind-hearted  as  ye  really  may  be  ;  for 
you  kill  reason,  you  murder  the  soul,  you  assassiDate  coo- 
science,  you  sap  society,  render  order  impossible,  take  from  law 
its  moral  force,  from  our  homes  all  sanctity,  from  our  lives  all 
security,  and  leave  us  a  prey  to  all  the  low,  base,  beastly,  cruel, 
violent,  wild,  and  destructive  propensities  and  passions  of  fallen 
nature.  O,  mock  us  not  with  the  words  Brotherhood,  F^ate^ 
nal  Love,  Universal  Peace  !  We  have  heard  those  words  from 
profane  lips  too  often ;  and  never  have  we  heard  the  multitude 
echoing  them  from  their  leaders  but  we  have  seen  societj 
sliaken,  order  overthrown,  virtue  treated  as  a  crime,  the  pris^ 
ons  crowded  to  suffocation  with  the  loyal  and  the  true,  the  scaf- 
folds groaning  beneath  their  burden  of  innocent  victims,  the 
guillotine  growing  weary  with  its  unremitting  toil,  and  the 
earth  drenched  with  the  blood  of  her  fairest  and  her  noblest 
children.  Repeat  those  words  outside  of  the  City  of  Grod,  io 
what  gentle  tones  and  peaceful  accents  you  will,  you,  at  least 
your  followers,  will  come  at  last  to  the  answer,  ^^  Love  me  as 
your  brother,  or  I  will  cut  your  throat." 

Yet  suppose  not  that  we  war  against  the  words  themselves. 
llightly  applied,  they  are  good,  noble,  and  spirit-stirring  words. 
Brotherhood,  fraternity,  the  unity  of  the  race,  and  tlie  unioo 
of  all  men  in  one  grand  and  true  association,  are  great  ideas, 
and,  in  their  only  practical  sense,  no  discovery  and  no  pos- 
session of  yours.  The  human  race  began  in  unity,  and  their 
unity  was  preserved  in  the  race,  as  perpetuated  by  natural 
generation,  till  the  confusion  of  tongues  at  Babel,  and  the 
consequent  dispersion  of  mankind,  as  recorded  in  Genesb. 
Since  then,  in  tliat  race,  unity,  brotherhood,  fraternity,  have  not 
existed,  nor  been  attainable.  They  have  since  been  attain- 
able only  by  election  and  grace  in  the  chosen  people,  in  the 
*'sced  of  Abraham";  for  there  only  has  the  ideaF  inith,  in 
which  alone  man  finds  his  unity,  been  preserved  in  its  integri- 
ty. But  there  they  have  been,  and  are,  and  will  continue  to  be, 
realized.  You  cannot  have  these  without  the  principle  from 
which  they  are  derived  ;  and  since  that  principle  is  lost  in  the 
natural  human  race,  you  can  have  it  only  as  God  supplies  it 
by  a  new  creative  act,  an  act  not  included  in  nature,  there- 
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fore  supernatural, —  and  then  only  through  the  medium  and  on 
the  conditions  it  pleases  him  to  appoint.  We  know  this  is 
distasteful  to  you  ;  but,  instead  of  rejecting  it,  you  would  do 
well  to  correct  your  taste,  or  put  yourselves  in  the  way  of 
having  it  corrected. 

Since  the  calling  of  Abraham,  the  father  of  the  faithful, 
the  true  integral  human  race  has  been  found  only  in  his  pos- 
terity by  election,  the  chosen  people  of  God,  —  that  is,  the 
Catiiolic  Church.  It  is  there  only  that  the  race,  broken  by  the 
Fall,  and  deprived  by  guilt  of  the  unity  in  which  alone  is  true 
intellectual  and  true  spiritual  life,  can  be  reintegrated,  re- 
stored to  pristine  unity,  and  enabled  to  live  a  normal  life. 
Out  of  this  society  you  may  vegetate,  you  may  intellectually 
conceive  of  unity,  nay,  even  intellectually  apprehend  many 
fragments  of  the  truth  which  is  whole  and  entire  in  it ;  but  to 
come  into  immediate  relation  with  it,  to  participate  of  it  and 
become  one  in  its  unity,  you  cannot.  Concoct  as  many  the- 
ories of  unity,  of  association,  as  you  please,  they  will  be  only 
theories  of  unity,  they  will  not  be  it ;  contrive  all  the  ma- 
chinery you  can  invent  for  realizing  it,  and  you  will  find  your- 
selves witii  a  well-spread  table  of —  empty  platters  and  glasses  ; 
for  if  you  have  it  not  as  the  integral  principle  of  your  life, 
you  must  be  born  again  or  you  cannot  have  it,  cannot  par- 
take of  it  otherwise  than  as  a  hungry  man  eats  rich  viands  in 
his  dreams,  and  awakes  and  finds  it  was  only  in  his  dreams. 

The  history  of  gentilism,  from  the  dispersion  of  mankind 
in  the  days  of  Phaleg,  should  have  taught  tlie  Associationists 
all  this  ;  and  they  might,  one  would  think,  have  inferred  as 
much  from  the  failure  of  every  attempt  to  recover  unity,  or  to  re- 
form individuals  or  nations,  outside  of  the  integral  elected  race, 
or  Catholic  society.  Out  of  that  society,  out  of  the  Church, 
you  have  only  the  shadow  or  echo  of  truth,  never  truth  itself; 
you  have  only  far-off  glimpses  of  life,  which  you  mostly  mis- 
interpret,—  only  plurality,  diversity,  division,  mutual  repug- 
nance, as  you  yourselves  not  only  concede,  but  prove  ;  and 
what  sane  man,  with  these  for  his  starting-point  or  his  means, 
can  horpe  to  attain  to  unity,  concord,  peace  i  Did  not  old 
Archimedes  even  demand  a  whereon  to  stand,  a  nov  ot«,  in  or- 
der to  move  the  world  ?  Are  ye  so  silly,  then,  as  to  fancy 
that  you  can  move  it  with  your  fulcrum  resting  on  nothing  ? 
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Art.' III.  —  J\'*aomi:  or  Boston  Two  Hundred  Years  ago. 
By  Kliza  Buckminster  Lee.  Second  Edition.  Bos- 
ton :  Crosby  &  Nichols.      1S48.     12mo.     pp.  324. 

It  is  not  easy  for  a  descendant  of  the  Puritans,  who  has  had 
the  mercy  to  be  received  into  the  Catholic  Church,  to  speak  of 
Ills  ancestors,  or  of  Boston  two  hundred  years  ago,  in  those 
terms  of  filial  respect  and  patriotic  affection  which  ihey  who 
count  religious  faith  and  association  for  nothing  suppose  they 
have  a  right  to  demand,  or  at  least  may  reasonably  expect. 
But  we  confess  that  we  are  of  the  number  who  regard  the 
spiritual  relationship  as  superior  to  the  natural,  and  Mother 
Church  as  above  father-land.  Our  Lord  said,  "  Whosoever 
shall  do  the  will  of  God,  he  is  my  mother,  my  sister,  and  my 

brother,"  *  and  also, ''  He  that  loveth  father  or  mother, 

son  or  daughter,  more  than  me,  is  not  worthy  of  me."  f 

The  Church  is  the  Christian's  father-land,  and  the  Catholic 
society,  which  derives  through  election  and  grace  from  Abra- 
ham, whom  God  chose  to  be  the  father  of  the  faithful,  is  the 
Christian's  human  race.  In  this  society,  the  society  of  the 
chosen  people  of  God,  since  the  coming  of  Christ,  all  national 
distinctions  arc  obliterated,  all  divisions  of  caste,  clan,  tribe, 
or  family  are  abolished,  and  all  are  made  one  in  the  unity  of 
the  spirit,  —  of  the  spiritual  life  they  live  in  Christ  their  head, 
and  of  whom  they  are  members.  This  society  and  its  rela- 
tions, afiections,  and  duties  take  precedence  of  all  others,  and 
no  others  are  to  be  cherished,  save  as  subordinate  and  subser- 
vient to  these.  Our  Puritan  ancestors  were  outside  of  this  so- 
ciety, outside  of  the  chosen  people  of  God,  outside  of  the  man- 
kind reintegrated  by  grace  and  election  in  unity,  destitute  of 
both  true  spiritual  and  true  intellectual  life  ;  —  branches  se? ered 
from  the  vine,  wilting  and  drying  for  the  end  they  bad  chosen 
for  themselves.  However  we  may  regret  their  delusions,  how- 
ever much  we  may  weep  that  they  were  not  wise  in  time,  and 
did  not  become  incorporated  as  integral  members  of  the  living 
human  race,  we  cannot,  as  Catholics,  claim  kindred  with  them, 
or  feel  that  wc  are  bound  to  respect  or  defend  their  memories. 
To  us,  as  Catholics,  they  were  publicans  and  Gentiles,  aliens  to 
the  Christian  commonwealth,  or  Gospel  kingdom. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  aspects  under  which  their  characters 
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become  to  us  matters  of  interest,  and  under  which  we  may  have, 
not  only  things  to  say  against  them,  but  also  things  to  say  in 
their  favor.  In  one  sense,  all  outside  the  Catholic  society,  or 
the  Church,  are  alike  ;  —  they  are  alike  in  the  want  of  unity,  of 
truth  in  its  integrity,  of  true  human  life  even,  and  of  the  means, 
where  they  are,  of  fulfilling  the  law  of  charity,  that  is,  supreme 
and  exclusive  love  to  God,  and  the  love  of  our  neighbour  as 
ourselves  in  God.  Yet  are  there  degrees  in  their  fall,  and  dif- 
ferences of  character  among  them,  which  are  appreciable,  and 
which,  when  the  question  is  between  one  class  of  them  and 
another,  may  well  afford  just  grounds  of  preference.  When 
the  question  is  between  Catholics  and  non-Catholics,  the  lowest 
and  most  unworthy  Catholic,  who  retains  his  faith,  is  far  above 
the  highest  and  most  exemplary  in  the  ranks  of  even  the  least 
deformed  among  the  sects,  on  the  principle  that  "  a  hving  dog 
is  better  than  a  dead  lion,"  —  not  because  faith  alone  profiteth 
a  man,  but  because  as  long  as  one  retains  the  faith  he  retains 
the  principle  of  life,  and  may  at  last  repent,  and  elicit  accepta- 
ble works.  But  when  the  comparison  is  between  sect  and 
sect,  between  Puritans  and  Anglicans,  Presbyterians,  Baptists, 
Methodists,  Unitarians,  Quakers,  or  Universalists,  or,  in  our 
own  country,  between  non-Catholics  of  the  Northern  and  non- 
Catholics  of  the  Southern,  Middle,  or  Western  States,  we  may 
not  only  have  our  preferences,  but  sometimes  find  it,  as  Amer- 
ican citizens,  expedient  to  express  them. 

It  is  only  when  the  comparison  is  between  sect  and  sect,  and 
between  section  and  section,  that  we  have  ever  spoken  favor- 
ably of  our  Puritan  ancestors  according  to  the  flesh,  and  ven- 
tured to  vindicate  the  New  England  character.  We  have  not 
done  this  so  much  because  we  revere  the  memory  of  the  one, 
or  sympathize  with  the  other,  as  because  we  have  found  them 
made  answerable,  if  not  for  more  than  they  were  guilty  of,  yet 
for  what  they  were  not  guilty  of.  In  itself  considered,  or  com- 
pared with  the  Catholic,  we  do  not  like  the  New  England  char- 
acter, and  could  say  as  severe  things  against  it  as  do  our  friends 
farther  south,  though,  if  wishirtg  to  censure  it,  we  should  not 
bring  against  it  the  precise  charges  which  they  do.  There  was 
little  in  the  stern  old  Puritan  to  our  taste,  —  little  with  which 
we  do  or  ever  did  sympathize  ;  and  yet  we  dislike  him  less  than 
we  do  any  of  the  other  sectaries  that  had  a  share  in  colonizing 
this  country.  His  faults  were  those  of  Protestants  in  gen- 
eral, but  he  had  virtues  which  were  peculiarly  his  own,  and 
which  have  left  their  mark  on  the  country.     He  was  English, 
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Anglo-Saxon,  it  is  true,  and  that  is  no  recoramendntion  ;  but  he 
had  his  full  share  of  the  better,  and  not  raore  than  his  share  of 
the  worse,  qualities  of  his  race.  He  was  a  bigot,  but  neither 
alone  nor  peculiarly  fierce  in  his  bigotry.  He  was  a  persecu- 
tor, and  resorted  to  violence  against  those  who  differed  from 
hiu),  whether  Catholics  or  Protestants  ;  but  in  that  he  was  oot 
at  all  distinguished  from  Protestants  in  general.  The  right  to 
burn  heretics  was  defended  by  Calvin  in  a  panaphlet  approved 
by  Melancthon  ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Quakers,  and 
some  later  sects  deriving  from  Lord  Herbert  and  Voltaire 
rather  than  directly  from  Luther  and  Calvin,  we  are  aware  of 
no  Protestant  sect  that  holds  the  punishment  of  heresy  by  the 
civil  power  to  be  wrong.  And,  if  the  several  sects  —  Coo- 
gregationalists,  Presbyterians,  Episcopalians,  Baptists,  Metho- 
dists —  do  not  now  fine,  imprison,  scourge,  or  bum  those  they 
regard  as  heretics,  the  reason,  most  likely,  is,  not  the  lack  of 
the  disposition,  or  of  belief  in  their  right,  but  their  lack  uf 
power,  to  do  so.  Let  the  Presbyterians  of  the  Middle  States 
but  once  get  the  civil  power  into  their  hands,  for  which  they 
have  been  striving  ever  since  the  formation  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment,—  and  it  would  have  been  with  success,  if  their  language 
had  not  been  confounded,  —  and  they  would  soon  prove  them- 
selves not  unworthy  sons  of  Farel,  Calvin,  and  Knox.  Their 
spirit  is  willing,  but  their  power  to  perform  is  wanting.  Protes- 
tantism, till  it  degenerates  into  indifference,  is  essentially  bigot- 
ed, and  every  bigot  is  at  heart  a  persecutor.  The  several  sects, 
no  longer  in  authority,  no  longer  able  to  maintain  and  propagate 
themselves  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law,  by  pains  and  penal- 
ties, by  fire  and  sword,  as  in  former  times,  now  turn  dema- 
gogues, and  seek  to  do  it  by  flattery,  wheedling,  trickery, 
craft,  and  management,  in  which  they  are  great  adepts. 

It  is  the  common  opinion  that  the  Puritans  of  New  England 
were,  in  their  day,  remarkable  among  Protestant  sects  for  their 
bigotry  and  intolerance  ;  but  such  was  not  the  fact,  and  we  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  opinion  has  arisen  from  the  fact,  that 
a  large  body  of  Xew-Englanders,  for  the  last  sixty  or  seventy 
years,  have  fallen  into  religious  indifferentism,  and  have  made 
the  country  echo  with  their  exaggerated  accounts  and  condem- 
nation of  the  bigotry  and  intolerance  of  their  ancestors  ;  where- 
as, in  the  rest  of  the  old  States  of  the  Union,  if  there  has  been 
an  equal  lapse  into  indifferentism,  those  who  have  fallen  have 
been  too  filial  or  too  indolent  to  parade  the  errors  and  crimes 
of  their  early  settlers.     Few  of  the  sons  of  Virginia  have  ei- 
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posed  to  the  gaze  of  the  world  the  intolerance  of  her  Episco- 
palians ;  and  when  ilie  liberal  Marylander  exposes  the  Protes- 
tant intolerance  and  persecution  so  conspicuous  in  his  own 
Slate,  and  which  he  cannot  deny,  he  charges  it  upon  the  poor 
Puritans,  forgetful  that  the  Protestants  of  whom  he  complains 
were  Episcopalians,  —  that  the  Puritans  hated  prelacy  hardly 
less  than  papacy,  and  would  as  quick  have  established  Catho- 
licity by  law  as  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  which,  if  we 
recollect  aright,  is  what  the  Protestants  of  Maryland  did  estab- 
lish, when  they  abolished  the  toleration  introduced  by  the 
Catholic  Lord  Baltimore.  No  portion  of  the  descendants  of  the 
early  Presbyterian  colonists  in  the  Middle  States  have,  to  our 
knowledge,  exposed  the  intolerance  of  their  ancestors,  and,  in- 
deed, few  of  them,  comparatively,  are  known  in  the  republic 
of  letters.  The  simple  fact  is,  we  suppose,  that  New-Eng- 
landers,  who  have  taken  the  lead  in  the  literature  of  the  country, 
have  published  the  full  history  of  all  the  sins  committed  against 
bodi  religious  liberty  and  religious  indifference  by  their  ances- 
tors, and  made  them  known  to  the  whole  world,  whereas  the 
sins  of  a  like  nature  committed  in  other  parts  of  our  common 
country  have  been  suffered  to  sleep  in  forgetfulness,  or,  in- 
stead of  being  exaggerated,  have  been  glossed  over  and  made 
as  little  revolting  as  possible. 

Mrs.  Lee's  J^aomi^  now  before  us,  tends  to  confirm  this  con- 
clusion. Mrs.  Lee  is  a  highly  intellectual  lady  of  this  city, 
sister  to  the  well-known  Joseph  Stevens  Buckminster,  one  of 
the  earliest  and  most  promising  of  the  Unitarian  ministers  of 
New  England.  What  she  herself  is,  it  would  be  difficult  for 
us,  and  still  more  difficult  for  her,  to  decide.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  a  Puritan  minister,  brought  up  in  the  rigid  doctrine 
and  discipline  of  the  Puritans  ;  and,  like  so  many  thousands  of 
the  generation  now  passing  off  brought  up  in  the  same  way,  she 
became,  as  did  her  distinguished  brother,  a  Unitarian,  and,  we 
believe,  is  still  reckoned  in  the  Unitarian  ranks  ;  but  she  has 
never  been  able  to  satisfy  herself  with  Unitarianism,  which 
hardly  rises  to  the  level  of  natural  religion,  and  she  has  been  for 
years  searching,  with  throbbing  heart  and  aching  head,  for 
something  more  positive,  more  substantial,  more  able  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  human  soul.  As  yet,  her  search  has  resulted 
only  in  disappointment  ;  and,  with  a  masculine  intellect,  a  wom- 
an's heart,  and  a  nature  remarkable  for  its  religiosity,  she  finds 
nothing  to  believe,  nothing  to  love,  nothing  to  worship.  She 
has  sought  everywhere  but  in  the  right  place,  and  by  all  means 
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but  the  right  ones.  Alas  !  she  is  not  alone  in  ibis,  but  merely 
one  of  a  large  class  of  both  men  and  women  among  us,  com- 
monly reckoned  as  Unitarians,  who  have  outgrown  llie  revolt- 
ing Calvinislic  system  in  which  they  were  reared,  who  uDde^ 
stand  well  the  shallowness  and  falseness  of  every  form  of  Prot- 
estantism, and  who,  though  deeply  impressed  with  the  neces- 
sity of  religion,  and  hardly  doubting  that  somewhere  there  is 
and  must  be  true  religion,  yet  feel  that  they  have  not  found  it, 
know  not  where  to  look  for  it,  and  must  despair  of  finding  it,  — 
taking  it  for  granted,  in  the  outset,  that  it  cannot  be  with  us. 
Their  children  are  in  a  state  perhaps  even  more  deplorable. 
Some  of  them  continue  going  to  the  Unitarian  meetings, — Dr. 
Gannett's,  Dr.  Frothingham's,  Mr.  Lothrop's,  Mr.  Hunting- 
ton's, —  from  habit  and  a  regard  to  decorum,  rather  than  from 
conviction  ;  some  return  to  the  ranks  of  the  Puritans,  and  try  to 
find  relief  in  fanaticism  ;  a  few  pass  over  to  Anglicanism  ;  but 
the  greater  part  grow  up  in  indifierentism,  and  in  real  ignorance 
of  all  religion,  plunge  into  business  or  dissipation,  soothe  their 
consciences  now  and  then  by  a  little  fashionable  philantbropj, 
declaim  on  abolition  and  against  capital  punishment,  patronise 
Socialism,  and  talk,  and  sometimes  write,  about  pauperism  and 
the  elevation  of  the  laboring  classes,  —  trying  to  appease  their 
hunger  with  the  east  wind,  and  finding  that  they  do  but  sow  the 
wind  and  reap  the  whirlwind.     Alas  for  them  ! 

But  the  state  of  mind  in  which  most  of  these  are  necessarily 
renders  them  hostile  to  the  old  Puritanical  exclusiveness,  and 
disposed  to  exhibit  and  condemn  the  bigotry  and  persecutkm 
of  their  ancestors.  Thus  Mrs.  Lee,  in  Miomi^  lays  her  scene 
in  Boston,  in  the  time  of  the  troubles  with  the  Quakers,  and  evi- 
dently  writes  her  story  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  exposing  the 
errors  of  the  old  Puritans,  and  of  advocating  religious  hberty,  or 
rather  religious  indifference.  Not  that  she  fails  to  sketch  with 
much  freedom  and  truth  the  characteristic  traits  of  Bostoniaos 
two  hundred  years  ago,  but  she  brings  out  in  bold  relief  only 
the  bigoted  and  the  persecuting  features,  and  leaves  the  impres- 
sion upon  her  readers  that  intolerance  and  persecution  were 
what  chiefly  distinguished  them.  She  enlists  all  our  sympathies 
for  Naomi,  a  concealed  Quakeress,  who  exposed  herself  to 
persecution,  not  so  much  for  her  Quakerism  as  by  her  attempts 
to  interfere  with  the  regular  course  of  Puritanic  justice,  and  ex- 
cites our  indignation  against  her  proud,  gloomy,  heartless,  and 
sanctimonious  judges.  No  book  could  be  belter  devised  to 
confirm  tlie  common  notion  entertained  of  the  old  New  England 
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Piirilans,  or  to  make  a  Boslonian  of  the  liberal  school  either 
blush  for  his  ancestors,  or  applaud  himself  for  his  own  indif- 
ference and  unexclusiveness. 

We  cannot  give  anything  like  an  analysis  of  JVaomi,  and  we 
have  space  for  only  a  few  brief  extracts  ;  the  book  deserves  a 
notice,  and  some  extracts  we  must  make,  as  specimens  of  the 
style  of  the  gifted  authoress,  if  not  for  their  own  truthfulness 
and  beauty.  The  following  is  in  a  kindly  spirit,  and  is  the  best 
that  can  be  said  of  the  motives  of  the  early  settlers  of  New 
England. 

"  Puritanism  was,  as  those  who  embraced  it  believed,  a  protest 
of  right  against  wrong,  of  good  against  evil,  of  heaven  against 
hell ;  in  many  it  was  a  true  heroism,  inspired  by  holy  motives,  pur- 
sued with  devoted  energy,  purified  from  all  selfish  ends,  and  re- 
warded with  the  joys  of  conscience. 

'*  The  views  and  motives  that  led  the  Pilgrims  and  planters  to  these 
New  England  shores  were  as  various  and  as  widely  difTerent  as  the 
characters  of  the  persons  who  composed  the  successive  companies. 
Winthrop  and  his  companions  were  as  true,  as  pure,  as  heroic  a 
company  as  ever  set  foot  upon  our  sterile  and  severe  coast.  They 
were  inspired  by  deep,  conscientious,  but  yet  narrow  and  mistaken 
conceptions  of  religious  liberty.  They  wished  to  escape  persecu- 
tion in  England,  but  no  sooner  did  the  occasion  present  itself  than 
they  became  persecutors  in  their  turn ;  tolerance  for  their  own 
opinions  was  the  only  tolerance  admitted.  That  tolerance  itself 
implies  intolerance  was  an  idea  which  had  never  dawned  upon  the 
religious  mind  of  the  period. 

"  Many  came  merely  to  enjoy  an  untrammelled  worship,  —  to 
be  rid  of  surplices,  and  what  were  to  them  the  idle  ceremonies 
of  formalism  and  the  ritual.  A  very  large  number  came  to  this 
country  upon  commercial  speculations,  with  the  hope  of  making  or 
bettering  their  fortunes,  and  yet  a  larger  number  with  a  union  of 
purposes,  of  which,  although  none  perhaps  were  of  an  entirely  ele- 
vated or  disinterested  character,  yet  were  none  censurable  or  un- 
worthy. 

"  Included  among  the  latter  class  was  the  merchant  who  was  most 
largely  interested  in  the  ship  that  had  just  arrived,  and  whose  car- 
riage had  been  waiting  upon  the  wharf  to  receive  a  passenger  from 
the  vessel.  The  reader  must  not  suppose  that  a  carriage  was  at 
this  time  a  frequent  appendage  to  a  rich  man's  establishment. 
There  were  perhaps  half  a  dozen  in  the  whole  country,  and  the 
merchant  of  whom  we  speak  was  as  able  as  any  one  to  maintain 
this  luxury. 

"  Mr.  Aldersey,  to  whose  house  Naomi  had  been  borne,  was  one 
of  the  most  wealthy  merchants  of  Boston,  although  not  one  of  tlie 
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company  who  came  with  Winthrop.  At  the  time  of  Winlhrop's 
embarkation,  he  was  living  in  London,  and  reaping  a  fortuuc  from 
one  of  the  extensive  monopolies  common  at  that  period  ;  but  be 
was  a  Puritan,  and  belonged  to  the  patriot  party  that  opposed  all 
monopolies.  He  would  have  gladly  remained  in  the  enjoyment  of 
his  own,  by  a  connivance  in  which  he  should  not  be  known.  It 
was,  however,  discovered  and  withdrawn,  and  he  came  to  hide  his 
mortification  in  the  New  World.  He  returned,  however,  at  the 
end  of  a  few  years,  and  married.  His  wife,  whom  he  now  brought 
with  him,  a  lovely  and  excellent  woman,  had  large  connections  in 
England  of  her  own  family,  and  of  her  first  husband^s  (she  had 
been  a  widow),  which  made  the  rending  of  the  ties  to  the  mother 
country  most  difficult.  Naomi,  the  little  daughter  of  the  first  hus- 
band, was  the  darling  of  many  old  relatives,  who  set  their  heaits 
and  their  faces  against  the  proposal  of  bringing  the  little  girl  to  the 
New  World.  Like  Mrs.  Wilson,  the  partner  of  the  reverend  gen- 
tleman of  that  name,  their  imaginations  exaggerated  the  dangers  of 
the  sea,  the  terroi*s  of  the  savages  and  monsters  that  infested  the 
land.  Mrs.  Aldersey  accompanied  her  husband,  therefore,  with  a 
divided  and  bleeding  heart ;  for  the  little  Naomi,  a  child  of  nine 
years  old,  must  be  left  behind."  —  pp.  18  -  20: 

As  to  the  purity  of  the  motives,  devotion,  and  heroism  of  the 
Pilgrims,  if  taken  in  a  religious  or  Catholic  sense,  the  less  we 
say  the  better ;  although,  in  a  merely  human  sense,  we  can 
subscribe  to  the  greater  part  of  Mrs.  Lee's  account.  But  it  is  a 
great  mistake  to  suppose  that  they  professed  to  come  here  to 
establish  what  is  called  religious  liberty.  Religious  liberty,  in 
its  modern  popular  acceptation,  was  not  an  idea  which  tbey  did 
not  comprehend,  as  Mrs.  Lee  intimates,  but  an  idea  they  ex- 
pressly rejected.  Their  complaint  before  leaving  England  was, 
not  that  all  sects  or  all  forms  of  religion  were  not  free  in  their 
native  country,  as  many  believe,  but  that  the  true  religion,  to 
wit,  their  own,  was  bound,  and  they  were  not  at  liberty  to  pro- 
fess it.  They  scouted  from  the  first  the  idea  that  there  may  be 
many  forms  of  religion,  all  true  and  salutary,  or  that  men  have 
or  can  have  the  permission  of  their  Maker,  freedom  before 
God,  to  embrace  any  other  than  the  true  religion.  They  came 
here,  not  to  found  a  commonwealth  which  should  bold  all  relig- 
ions, all  sects,  all  opinions,  all  fancies,  alike  sacred,  and  main- 
tain their  equal  freedom,  but  to  found,  in  their  estimation,  a 
Christian  commonweahh,  based  on  the  Gospel,  subject  to  the  law 
of  God  as  promulgated  in  his  word,  and  professing  and  maintain- 
ing, as  its  religion,  the  one  only  true  religion.  Their  exclusive- 
ness  was  no  inconsistency,  but  a  rigid  deduction  from  the  prin- 
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ciples  they  avowed.  The  error  was  not  in  seeking  to  establish 
a  Cliristian  commonwealth,  was  not  in  their  exclusiveness,  but 
in  assuming  that  their  sect  was  the  Church  of  God,  and  in  sup- 
posing that  they,  fallible  men,  with  no  Divine  commission,  with 
no  infallible  authority  to  judge,  and  no  authority  at  all  in  relig- 
ious matters  but  a  self-constituted  authority,  had  a  right  to 
erect  their  own  doctrines  into  a  creed,  and  to  condemn  all 
who  did  not  choose  to  conform  to  them  ;  thus  arrogating  to 
themselves  the  authority  of  the  Church  of  God,  and  making 
conscience  amenable  to  a  merely  human  tribunal,  —  conscience, 
which  is  accountable  to  God  alone. 

The  following  sketch  of  Mr.  Aldersey  is  very  well  done, 
and  may  be  taken  as  an  accurate  sketch  of  the  genuine  Puritan 
in  both  Old  England  and  New  England,  as  he  was,  as  he  is, 
and  as  he  must  be,  or  cease  to  be  a  Puritan. 

"  I  have  said  that  Mr.  Aldersey  did  not  exile  himself  to  get  rid  of 
the  hierarchy,  the  surplice,  or  the  bishops  ;  he  came  because  he 
could  no  longer  enjoy  the  revenues  of  a  monopoly  which  his  party 
had  long  condemned,  and  his  principles  had  barely  suffered  him  to 
connive  at.  He  was  already  rich,  and  the  commercial  prosperity 
of  the  colony  under  the  favorable  regard  of  Cromwell  had  enabled 
him  to  double  his  fortune  since  he  came  to  the  country. 

"  In  this  religious  community,  men  lived  apparently  above  the 
world.  Keligion  was  lord  of  their  life.  To  attain  any  degree  of 
consideration,  it  was  as  requisite  to  be  religious  as  it  is  now  to  be 
honest.  Mr.  Aldersey  had  joined  the  Boston  church  the  first  Sab- 
bath after  his  arrival ;  he  was  a  zealous  church-member,  an  Assist- 
ant of  the  General  Court,  a  magistrate,  a  keen  detecter  of  heresy 
in  opinion  and  of  latitudinarianism  in  practice ;  liberality  of  judg- 
ment in  one  or  the  other,  with  respect  to  others,  was  a  thing  that 
had  never  dawned  upon  his  mind,  yet  he  exempted  himself  from 
any  particular  strictness  of  principle  or  practice.  His  great  Bible 
lay  open  before  him  on  Sunday,  and  upon  its  very  leaves  he  wrote 
his  commercial  letters.  He  had  obtained  secretly,  this  very  Sat- 
urday night,  news  and  information  of  the  state  of  the  market  in 
England,  which  would  be  imparted  to  others  only  on  Monday  morn- 
ing, and  which  enabled  him  to  add  some  thousands  to  his  property. 
Yet  his  family  devotions  had  never  been  apparently  more  fervent 
than  upon  this  very  evening,  when  his  thoughts  were  far  away, 
busied  with  commercial  speculations.  He  was  not,  however,  an 
unmitigated  hypocrite.  He  had  always  been  prosperous,  and  de- 
ceived himself  into  the  conviction,  that  it  was  the  special  blessing 
of  God  that  crowned  all  his  inferior  speculations  and  his  fraudulent 
gains.  Such  persons  are  not  wholly  without  excuse.  The  homage 
that  even  the  most  upright  pay  to  success,  to  wordly  prosperity ; 
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the  kind  of  acquiescence  that  even  the  best  accord  to  prosperous 
selfishness  ;  the  flattering  anticipated  epitaph,  written  upon  the 
countenances  of  all  those  wlio  approach  the  man  known  to  have 
the  most  avaricious  appetites,  but  attended  with  ostentatious  cliar- 
itics,  —  all  these  deceive  him.  They  know  he  is  the  toad,  ugly  and 
venomous,  but  they  are  dazzled  by  the  jewel  borne  on  his  front. 
All  this  makes  the  true  heart,  the  discerning  spirit,  weep,  and  fear 
that  the  great  day  of  justice  is  yet  afar  off. 

"  Tlic  principles  of  Christian  love,  the  beatitudes,  can  never  in- 
fluence society  while  those  mean  and  grovelling  propensities  are 
honored  and  flattered  because  wealth  and  luxury  attend  them. 
While  the  man  whose  heart  is  moulded  from  the  downtrodden 
mire,  where  serpents  have  hissed,  and  swine  have  rooted,  —  whose 
intellect,  of  coarse  flint,  is  only  capable  of  being  struck  into  light 
by  the  hope  of  gain,  —  gilded  with  the  trappings  of  wealth,  is 
placed  on  high  to  receive  the  homage  of  the  world,  while  the  wo^ 
shipper  of  truth,  the  man  of  pure,  unsullied  conscience,  is  thnjst 
aside,  or  bears  the  obloquy  of  public  opinion,  such  society, 
whether  it  he  Puritan  or  orthodox,  can  never  be  Christian. 

"  Mr.  Aldcrsev  was  not  ostentatious  in  his  house  or  his  furniture; 
he  lived,  indeed,  rather  beneath  than  above  his  means ;  his  income 
constantlv  accumulated.  Ostentation  was  not  then  shown  in  the 
pride  of  luxurious  living.  Boston  has  retained  the  stamp  that  was 
given  it  in  the  first  century.  Its  munificence  is  displayed  at  thii 
very  day,  as  it  was  thirty  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  Arbella,  in 
its  patriotic  and  religious  charities,  rather  than  iu  luxurious  living." 
—  pp.  22  -  24. 

We  add  the  following  sketch  of  Naomi  as  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  author's  manner  in  her  more  ambitious  passages. 

"  Beauty  is  spiritual ;  the  most  perfect  features  are  unmeaning 
until  irradiated  by  the  light  of  the  soul, —  like  those  vases  which 
are  opaque  and  indistinct  till  the  light  shines  from  within,  when 
they  reveal  forms  of  exquisite  beauty.  Naomi,  when  sleeping, 
possessed  that  species  of  beauty  that  had  long  informed  her  feap 
tnres.  They  were  now  calm  and  motionless,  like  the  marble  statue 
that  will  never  awake  to  life.  A  noble  breadth  of  forehead, 
smooth  and  pale,  like  the  leaf  of  the  camellia,  was  surrounded  by 
soft  brown  hair,  that  had  never  been  festooned  or  curled,  but  lay  in 
wavy  folds  upon  the  pure  marble.  Her  eyes,  now  veiled  by  their 
lids,  were  of  a  deep  gray,  or  blue,  or  even  hazel,  according  as  the 
\\fj\n  was  rnflected  from  them  ;  they  were  not  brilliant  and  spark- 
ling, but  serious,  thoughtful,  sometimes  sad,  and,  when  fixed  ea^ 
iKisily  upon  one,  a  mild  light  seemed  burning  within  them.  Her 
complexion  was  pale,  but  not  unhealthy  ;  and  the  soft  but  serious 
mouth  disclosed  perfect  teeth.     No  one,  on  first  looking  at  Naomi, 
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would  have  thought  of  her  beauty.     The  regularity  of  her  features 
was  lost  in  something  more  precious  ;  — 

*  A  sweet,  attractive  kind  of  grace, 
A  full  assurance  given  by  looks; 
Continual  comfort  in  her  fuce. 
The  lineaments  of  Gospel  books.' 

"  Yes,  it  was  the  full  assurance  of  perfect  truth  beneath  those  trans- 
parent features  that  made  the  charm  of  her  presence.  It  is  a  com- 
mon expression  '  as  true  as  the  Gospel ' ;  in  that  sense  the  word  is 
used  above,  and  we  may  add  that  in  Naomi  it  was  a  true  gospel  of 
love,  that  comforted  all  who  looked  upon  her. 

"  There  had  been  few  incidents  in  the  life  of  Naomi.  Her  char- 
acter had  not  been  formed  by  external  circumstances.  Hers  was 
one  of  those  pure  poetical  souls,  that  had  as  yet  found  no  manifesta- 
tion. They  seem  made  for  an  age  of  perfection  that  does  not  yet 
exist.  Painting  has  succeeded  in  representing  characters  of  this 
kind,  in  the  early  Madonnas  of  the  Catholic  Church  ;  —  pure  types 
of  nature  in  humble  life,  exalted,  because  they  have  been  chosen. 
Poetry  has  spoilt,  by  endeavouring  to  idealize  them,  forgetting  that 
their  essence  consists  in  being  simply  what  they  are, —  divine.* 

"  The  fact  of  Naomi's  early  orphanhood,  the  solitude  of  the  heart 
in  which  she  had  been  left  at  the  most  important  period  of  her 
growth,  was  perhaps  the  cause  that  spiritual  consciousness  instead 
of  external  interests  pervaded  her  whole  character.  She  had  never 
known  her  father,  but  to  her  mother's  love  and  influence  her  young 
heart  had  been  completely  open.  The  early  separation  from  her 
mother  had  been  the  misfortune  of  her  life ;  for  although  left  with 
the  kindest  relatives,  the  tendrils  of  the  young  heart,  thus  torn  away 
from  their  early  support,  could  not  entwine  themselves  again,  but 
floated  loose  upon  the  air.  Solitude  and  want  of  companionship, 
of  the  interchange  of  thought  upon  the  most  interesting  subjects, 
had  formed  in  the  little  Naomi  habits  of  reserve  and  of  secret  mus- 
ings in  her  solitary  hours,  when  her  pillow  would  be  wetted  with 
the  tears  wrung  from  the  lonely  heart  that  longed  to  love.  Not 
that  she  had  not  objects  of  love.  She  lived  with  indulgent  friends, 
and  in  the  truest  domestic  harmony ;  but  hers  was  a  heart  that 
could  only  surrender  to  tenderness,  and  to  the  most  intimate  sym- 
pathy. To  her  absent  mother  she  poured  out  in  her  letters  the 
riches  of  an  aflluent,  of  an  exquisitely  beautiful  nature,  already 
overflowing  with  love  and  enthusiasm.  But  the  too  fearful  mother, 
imagining  in  those  divine  gifts  an  exaggerated  sensibility,  and  fear- 
ing the  evils  and  sorrows  involved  in  unrestrained,  unguarded  aflfec- 
tions,  did  not  respond  to  the  ardent,  heart-warm  expressions  of  her 
daughter.     Her  letters  in  return  inculcated  the  cold  and  guarded 
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{Fr';C';[irs  of  a  more  mature,  even  a  more  worldly  experience,  throw- 
ing? ovr:r  x\\fi  fixufx^rant  blossoms  of  this  voung  spring  of  feeling  ibe 
wot  Marikot  of  an  April  snow,  blighting  for  one  season  the  expand- 
ing.^ flowf:r,  but  strengthening  and  enriching  the  plant  whose  deep 
nxits  cj.urrcA  in  the-  rich  soil  of  the  heart. 

*-*-  '\'\\t'.  ftoliturlo  in  which  Naomi  lived  might  have  made  her  a 
Hijjif;rstitious  rJovotec,  or  a  dreaming  enthusiast;  but  fortunately 
nature  had  endowed  her  with  a  vigorous  reason,  a  strong  good- 
h^nso,  tbat  prevented  her  from  becoming  either  the  one  or  the  other. 
Hut  hr;r  yoting  heart  thirsted  for  excellence ;  she  yearned  for  an 
unknown,  but  n  possible,  goodness,  which  she  found  not  around  ber, 
—  neither  in  nature  nor  in  the  world,  neither  in  the  church  nor  in 
srK:iety,  neither  in  sermons  nor  in  books.  The  conception  of  this 
ideal  ^(Mjriness  was  ever  before  her ;  but  she  found  it  not  in  herself, 
and  wf;pt  that  she  was  never  nearer  to  it  than  to  the  rainbow  in  the 
horizr)n.  Dwelling  us  Naomi  did  upon  the  thuigs  of  her  own  con- 
Hf'iousness,  she  was  in  danger  of  sinking  into  melancholy,  had  she 
not  been  arrested  by  a  circumstance  which  we  shall  soon  mention." 

—  pp.  tiH-.:n. 

The  circumstance  which  saved  Naomi  was  being  taken 
by  li(?r  nurse  to  hear  the  fanatic  George  Fox,  before  her  arri- 
val in  linston.  She  listened  to  George,  and  became,  in  prin- 
ciple and  in  heart,  a  Quaker,  but  without  deeming  it  neces- 
sary to  make  an  open  profession  of  Quakerism.  She  holds  it 
suflicient  to  ^^  believe  in  the  heart,''  without ''  confessing  with 
tho  nioutli,"  and  so  remains  outwardly  attached  to  tbe  Puritin 
body,  and  passes,  even  with  her  friends  and  relatives,  as  still  a 
Piu'itan  ;  —  nay,  on  arriving  in  Boston,  she  makes  an  open 
profession  of  Puritanism,  by  joining  Mr.  Wilson's  church  or 
tnoiMing.  Here  is  a  specimen  of  what  may  be  called  Unitarian 
morality.  Naomi  is  the  author's  favorite,  and  appears  to  be 
intondcMl  as  a  model  character,  at  least  as  a  character  free  from 
all  that  is  morally  or  religiously  censurable.  Yet  she  can  join 
a  clnirrh  in  which  she  does  not  believe,  and  openly  profess  a 
creed  her  heart  abhors.  Thus  it  is  with  our  New  England 
Unitarians  generally.  They  accuse  Trinitarians  of  idohtiy, 
and  call  all  who  oirer  supreme  religious  homage  to  our  crucified 
Lord  idolaters  ;  and  yet  they  are  perfectly  willing  to  commune 
in  $acr\s  with  these  same  idolaters,  and  one  of  their  chief  com- 
plaints against  their  so-called  "  Orthodox "  brethren  is,  that 
they  refuse  to  commune  with  Unitarians.  What  is  the  differ- 
en(*e  between  an  idolater  and  one  who  communes  with  him  in 
his  idolatry  ?  Youns;  Buckminster,  the  author's  brother,  a 
I'nitarian  in  his  belief,  accepted  the  call  to  be  tbe  pastor  of 
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Brattle  Street  Church,  a  professedly  Trinitarian  congregation 
at  the  time,  without  even  hinting  to  them  that  he  rejected  the 
Trinity,  and  believed  it  idolatry  to  honor  the  Son  as  the  Father. 
This  laxity  of  moral  principle,  this  readiness  to  conceal  one's 
own  faith  or  want  of  faith,  when  duty  requires  its  distinct  avowal, 
and  this  willingness  to  commune  in  sacris  with  those  who,  if 
they  themselves  have  the  Gospel,  have  ''another  Gospel  "and 
are  under  anathema,  — so  common  and  made  so  light  of  on  the 
part  of  Unitarians,  — was  a  great  scandal  to  us  while  we  were 
a  minister  of  that  sect,  and  led  us  then,  as  it  leads  us  now,  to 
distrust  the  sincerity  of  its  members,  or  to  look  upon  them  as 
regarding  all  forms  of  faith  and  worship  as  alike  indifferent,  — 
a  point  to  which  we  could  never  for  a  moment  really  bring  our 
own  mind  or  heart. 

Margaret,  the  nurse  that  led  Naomi  to  hear  George  Fox,  has 
come  over  to  New  England,  a  raving,  fanatic  Quakeress,  and  is 
concealed  for  several  months  by  Naomi,  aided  by  Faith,  Mr. 
Aldcrsey's  housekeeper.  We  extract  a  characteristic  passage 
from  the  conversation  which  Naomi  and  Faith  had  with  Mar- 
garet in  her  place  of  concealment. 

"  Naomi  and  Faith  did  not  leave  Margaret  to  the  solitude  of  her 
garret ;  although  the  state  of  exaltation  in  which  she  was,  like  the 
delirium  of  a  person  slightly  insane,  made  her  totally  indifferent  to 
the  place  in  which  she  dwelt,  yet  they  did  not  leave  her  alone.  As 
soon  as  Ruth  had  retired  for  the  night,  they  resorted  to  her  little 
room.  At  such  times,  Naomi's  pale  complexion  and  the  pure  out- 
line of  her  features  were  defined  by  the  light  of  the  fire,  for  they 
dared  not  take  a  candle,  and  this  uncertain  and  varying  play  of 
light  gave  her  the  form  and  expression  of  an  angel  visitant ;  and  as 
she  sat  between  the  two  women,  the  one  burning  with  heretical 
zeal,  the  other  shuddering  with  all  the  horror  and  detestation  of  the 
times  against  the  heresy,  tolerating  the  heretic  only  from  feelings  of 
humanity,  Naomi  was  indeed  what  she  seemed,  a  mediating  and 
reconciling  spirit. 

"  The  conversation  often  reverted  to  the  mother  country,  and  to 
circumstances  that  occurred  there.  I  have  said  above,  that  Faith 
never  suspected  Naomi's  Quaker  principles,  as  there  was  nothing 
peculiar  in  the  exterior  to  betray  the  secret  fountain  that  fed  and 
refreshed  the  roots  from  which  sprang  the  fresh  and  lovely  flowers 
of  her  every-day  life.  One  evening,  Margaret,  led  on  by  reminis- 
cences of  home,  mentioned  the  meeting  when  they  had  been  so 
much  moved  by  the  preaching  of  Greorge  Fox. 

"  Naomi  looked  at  Faith  while  she  answered,  — '  Ah,  yes !  I 
never  can  forget  what  has  changed  the  whole  complexion  of  my 
character,  and  given  peace  to  my  soul.' 
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"  Faith  did  not  start,  nor  express  any  surprise ;  but  she  tuned 
very  pale,  and,  looking  again  at  Naomi,  she  rose  to  leave  the  room. 

''  *■  Stay,  Faith,'  said  Naomi ;  and  taking  her  gently  around  the 
waist,  she  drew  her  again  into  her  chair.  ^  You  must  know  it  sooner 
or  later,'  she  added  ;  M,  too,  am  a  Quaker,  —  a  Quaker  in  heart  and 
principle ;  but  1  do  not  feel  compelled,  as  others  do,  to  proclaim  my 
faith  tu  the  world.  I  am  but  a  babe  and  a  humble  learner  in  this  puie 
belief,  and  do  not  yet  feel  it  my  privilege  to  encounter  martyrdom.' 

^^  Faith  looked  at  Naomi,  as  though  possessing  herself  completely 
of  the  meaning  of  her  words,  and  repeated  very  slowly  the  wonb 
Naomi  had  used,  pausing  between  every  syllable:  —  *  You  are  a 

Quaker  in  heart  and  principle,  —  you  are  a   Quaker Ah, 

well !  that  cannot  be  an  evil  faith,  —  that  cannot  lead  to  evil  that 
produces  such  fruits  as  1  see  in  you.' 

^'  Faith's  plain  good-sense  and  candid  disposition  had  come  exactly 
to  the  truth  ;  she  had  struck  the  nail  upon  the  head  ;  illiterate,  but 
true  and  simple-minded,  she  had  discerned  the  truth,  —  that  could 
not  be  bad  in  itself  that  cherished  and  fed  with  its  secret  springs  the 
beautiful  riches,  the  lovely  graces,  of  such  a  character  as  Naomi's^ 
It  was  the  abuse,  the  extravagance,  the  perversion  of  these  pure 
principles,  she  thought,  that  did  so  much  mischief. 

^^ '  Well,'  said  Margaret,  her  zeal  beginning  to  kindle  ;  *  you  see 
what  arc  the  fruits  of  pure  Quakerism  ;  you  see  them  in  Miss 
Naomi ;  will  you  not  also  inquire  and  be  convinced,  and  join  the 
company  of  the  faithful  ?  ' 

^^  ^  No,'  said  Faith,  and  she  shook  her  head ;  '  I  am  content  with 
my  own  church.  It  is  good  enough  for  me.  I  must  be  permitted 
to  go  to  heaven  in  the  old  way.  I  believe  it  has  done  very  well  for 
everybody  since  the  days  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  I  think  it  quite  un- 
necessary, to  say  the  least,  to  give  new  names  to  old  things  ;  and, 
as  far  as  I  can  see.  Miss  Naomi's  faith  produces  as  good  works  as 
Mr.  Wilson's,  or  even  our  old  minister's,  whom  I  remember  well, 
Mr.  Cotton  ;  there  never  was  a  holier  saint ;  but  I  dare  say  he  has 
met  in  heaven  many  that  he  never  expected  to  welcome  there.* 

"  '  Yes,'  said  Naomi,  *  the  paths  diverge,  but  they  meet  at  the 
gate  ;  and  O,  how  many  shall  we  there  find  with  their  beautiful 
robes,  —  the  white  robes  of  seraphs,  —  who  have  here  sat  in  the 
dust  and  ashes  of  contempt ;  who  have  been  turned  from  the  galea 
of  the  church  ;  whom  the  Pharisees  have  passed  by,  shaking  their 
robes  as  they  passed  them,  lest  they  should  have  contracted  the  tunt 
of  heresy  ! '"  —  pp.  118  -  120. 

We  like  Faith's  answer  very  well,  that  she  must  be  per- 
mitted to  go  to  heaven  in  "  tlie  old  way  ";  but,  poor  soui !  she 
never  thought  that  her  *•*•  old  way  "  was  quite  a  new  way,  and 
only  a  score  or  two  of  years  older  than  Margaret's  way.     Yel 
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Mrs.  Lee  has  made  no  blunder  in  putting  the  answer  into  her 
nioulh.    We  remember,  that,  when  a  boy  of  some  ten  or  twelve 
years  old,  we  felt  that  we  ought  to  ''join  the  church."    In  our 
neighbourhood  we  had  Methodists,  Chryst-yans^  as  they  called 
themselves,  IJniversahsts,  and  here  and  there  a  Congregation- 
alist,  or  member,  as  tlie  phrase  then  went,  of  ''  the  standing 
order."     Which  of  these  was  the  true  church,  and  the  one 
we  ought  to  join,  was  the  puzzle  for  our  young  brains.     The 
Methodist  minister  certainly  spoke  the  loudest,  and  the  fastest ; 
but  the  Ckryst-yan  had  the  sweetest  voice,  and  was  decidedly 
the  best  singer ;  while  the  Universalist  appeared  to  have  the  most 
wit,  and  made  us  laugh  as  often  as  the  others  made  us  cry  ;  —  so 
they  seemed  to  us  pretty  nearly  balanced.     In  our  perplexity, 
we  went  to  a  good  old  Congregational  lady,  and  stated  the  case 
to  her,  with  the  reasons  pro  and  con^  as  fairly  as  we  could.    She 
listened  patiently  till  we  had  finished.     "  My  child,"  she  re- 
plied, ''  don't  join  any  one  of  them.    They  are  all  new-comers  ; 
they  have  come  off  from  the  Church,  and  cannot  be  it.     The 
Church  is  one  ;  it  was  founded  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles  ;  it 
has  existed  ever  since,  and  all  that  have  sprung  up  since  are  too 
young  to  be  the  true  Church.     They  are  a  new  way,  and  all 
new  ways  are  false.     You  must  walk  in  the  old  way.     So,  my 
child,  you  should  join  the  '  standing  order.'  "    "  Yes  ;  but  has 
'  the  standing  order '  stood  ever  since  the  time  of  Christ  and  his 
Apostles  ?  "     "  You  must  join  it,  or  you  will  not  join  the  true 
Church."     Poor  old  lady  !     She  had,  if  we  may  so  speak,  a 
good  major,  but  a  very  bad  minor ;  yet  her  conversation  made 
an  impression  on  our  young  mind  which  has  never  been  wholly 
effaced.     "  They  are  new-comers,  and  not  the  Church."    We 
never  forgot  that,  and  for  more  than  twenty  years  we  kept  our- 
selves out  of  the  Church  by  persuading  ourselves  that  our  Lord 
and  his  Apostles  founded  no  church,  and  that  it  was  never  in- 
tended that  Christians  should  form  a  peculiar  people,  a  distinct 
society  ;  for  we  had  no  sooner  glanced  at  history,  than  we  saw 
clearly  enough,  that,  if  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles  did  found 
a  church,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  must  be  the  one. 

Faith  exclaims  to  Naomi,  ''  That  cannot  lead  to  evil  that 

1)roduces  such  fruits  as  I  see  in  you."  Now,  we  do  not  recol- 
ect  any  remarkable  fruits  Mrs.  Lee  represents  Naomi  as  hav- 
ing produced.  She  is  a  sensible,  kind-hearted  girl,  serious, 
thoughtful,  and  free  from  a  large  share  of  the  vanities  and 
frivolities  of  her  age  and  sex,  with  the  good  sense  to  despise 
Puritanism,  and  the  weakness  to  conform  to  it.     This  is  about 
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the  sum  of  her  excellences,  and  they  are  nothing  more  than 
may  result  from  ordinary  sense,  moderate  education,  good 
breeding,  and  an  amiable  disposition.  As  to  roads  which  di- 
verge, meeting  at  last  at  the  gate  of  heaven,  we  are  not  quite 
clear.  According  to  our  philosophy,  divergents  do  not  meet. 
Convergents  may  ultimately  come  together  ;  dtvergeots,  we 
should  suppose,  never.  If  old  John  Cotton,  the  first  minister 
of  Boston,  ever  got  to  heaven,  we  make  no  doubt  that  he  met 
unexpected  company  ;  but  is  it  certain  that  he  ever  got  there  ? 
Protestants  make  a  great  ado  about  the  canonization  of  saints 
by  the  Church  ;  but  it  seems  that  they  can  canonize  as  many  as 
they  please,  and  without  any  examination  into  character.  Let 
any  old  Protestant  sinner  die,  and  it  shall  rarely  happen  that  the 
sleek  gentleman  in  white  cravat  and  black  coat  who  preaches 
his  funeral  sermon  will  not  pronounce  him  at  rest  in  heaven. 

In  the  progress  of  the  story,  the  Quakers  pour  into  Boston, 
and  are  punished  by  the  magistrates,  the  ministers  urging  or 
consenting.  Among  others  who  are  taken  up  and  sentenced  is 
poor  Margaret,  Naomi's  old  nurse.  She  is  sentenced  ^Mo 
receive  thirty  lashes,  and  to  be  whipped  from  town  to  town  at 
the  cart's  tail,  and  then  to  have  her  tongue  bored  with  a  red- 
hot  iron."  Naomi,  with  a  young  collegian,  a  free-thinker, 
plans  a  rescue,  and  succeeds  in  saving  her  from  the  principal 
part  of  the  punishment ;  but  is,  in  consequence,  herself  after  a 
while  accused,  tried,  condemned,  and  finally  sent  out  of  the 
country  as  a  heretic,  which  she  certainly  was,  though  no  more 
so  than  her  Puritan  judges.  We  may  add,  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  one  class  of  our  readers,  that  the  young  coilegiaD, 
Herbert  Walton,  who  had  assisted  in  the  rescue  of  Margaret, 
becomes  a  Quaker  without  the  garb  of  the  sect,  and,  after 
years  of  separation  and  trial,  meets  Naomi  once  more ;  and 
the  kind-hearted  authoress  concludes  her  narrative  by  leaving 
her  ^^  young  readers  to  imagine  the  bliss  that  attended  his  re- 
union with  Naomi." 

Let  not  our  readers  imagine  that  they  can  form  any  tolera- 
ble notion  of  JSTaomi  from  the  partial  glimpses  we  have  af- 
forded them.  We  do  not  claim  for  Mrs.  Lee  a  rank  along 
with  the  great  modern  masters  of  fiction,  —  of  the  domestic, 
historical,  philosophical,  or  romantic  novel, — but  she  is  no 
cvery-day  woman.  She  possesses  rare  talents  in  her  way, 
a  rich  imagination,  —  rather  too  Transcendental,  perhaps,  — 
she  has  read  much,  and  reflected  more,  and  has  here  given  us, 
not,  indeed,  a  perfect  work  of  art,  but  a  very  pleasant  histori- 
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cal  tale,  very  readable,  which,  while  it  amuses  the  fancy  and 
rarely  offends  good  taste,  gives  one  a  very  passable  notion  of 
our  Puritan  ancestors  of  Boston,  and,  indeed,  of  New  England, 
"two  hundred  years  ago."  JSTaomi  compares  favorably  with 
Hope  Leslie^  and,  in  its  kind,  is  not  at  all  inferior  to  the  Wept 
of  Wish-ton- vnsh.  The  author  is  sometimes  a  little  careless 
in  her  expression  ;  but,  in  general,  her  style  and  language 
are  to  be  commended.  Her  story  is  full  of  incidents,  many  of 
them  of  deep  interest  ;  it  is  well  managed,  naturally  and  grace- 
fully told  ;  and  if  we  were,  like  the  author,  without  faith, 
without  worship,  suspended  between  Transcendentalism  and 
Catholicity,  we  could  cheerfully  commend  it  to  our  readers. 

The  question  as  to  the  proper  manner  of  treating  the  Qua- 
kers —  who,  with  their  wild  fanaticism,  came  among  the  Puri- 
tans, disturbed  their  meetings,  scorned  their  magistracy,  and 
ridiculed  or  denounced  their  "  godly  "  ministers,  very  much  re- 
sembling Silas  Lamson,  Abby  Folsom,  Stephen  Foster,  and 
Lloyd  Garrison  of  our  own  day  —  was  a  troublesome  question 
for  Bostonians  two  hundred  years  ago.  Indeed,  the  proper 
method  of  treating  dissenters  from  their  doctrine  or  worship, 
and  disorderly  persons  who  defend  their  conduct  under  the 
plea  of  conscience,  is  and  always  must  be  a  perplexing  ques- 
tion for  Protestants,  no  matter  of  what  sect.  Protestants,  in 
order  to  justify  their  own  separation  from  the  Church,  are 
obliged  to  appeal  from  authority  to  the  Scriptures  interpreted 
by  individual  reason,  to  sentiment,  ignorance,  or  caprice  ;  and 
this  appeal  cannot  but  be  as  available  for  all  who  choose  to 
dissent  from  them  as  for  themselves.  They  cannot  assume 
the  authority  to  punish  dissenters,  heretics,  or  fanatics,  with- 
out condemning  themselves,  and  asserting,  as  it  were.  Lynch 
law.  They  have,  and  can  have,  no  spiritual  authority  ;  for 
they  are  Protestants  only  by  virtue  of  protesting  against  all  spir- 
itual authority,  and  therefore  they  have  no  right  to  take  cogni- 
zance of  any  spiritual  offence  whatever.  Moreover,  they  are 
fallible,  are  unable  to  decide  between  truth  and  falsehood  with 
infallible  certainty,  and  are  as  liable  to  condemn  orthodoxy, 
under  the  name  of  heterodoxy,  as  heterodoxy  itself,  and,  in 
fact,  even  more  so  ;  for  error  is  with  them  the  rule,  truth  the 
exception.  Hence,  they  may,  under  pretence  of  suppress- 
ing heresy,  persecute  the  truth,  and  convert  the  victims  of  their 
justice  into  martyrs.  Indeed,  they  must  either  run  the  hazard 
of  being  persecutors,  that  is,  of  punishing  as  crime  the  pro- 
fession of  the  true  religion,  or  else  recognize  the  equal  right 
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of  all  opinions,  and  their  duty  to  protect  every  man  in  the  free 
profession  of  any  and  every  set  of  religious  or  moral  opinions 
he  takes  it  into  his  head  to  embrace.  Here  is  the  difficulty. 
We  are  far  from  regarding  the  Quakers  as  innocent,  —  far 
from  feeling  that  they  received,  in  general,  more  than  their  de- 
serts ;  but  we  can  conceive  of  no  principle  on  which  the  Puritans 
were  or  could  be  justified  in  punishing  them.  The  murderer 
should,  undoubtedly,  be  hung,  but  not  by  Lynch  law,  —  not 
save  after  sentence  by  the  proper  tribunal,  and  then  only  by 
the  officers  legally  commissioned  to  carry  the  sentence  into 
execution.  What  we  mean  is,  that,  however  much  the 
Quakers  deserved  punishment,  the  Puritans  were,  as  to  them- 
selves, persecutors  in  punishing  them,  because  they  had  no 
right  to  punish  them.  It  is  this  fact  that  gives  to  their  con- 
duct its  peculiarly  odious  character. 

But  while  we  deny  to  Puritans  the  right  to  punish  for  heresy, 
—  while  we  hold  in  utter  detestation  their  treatment  of  Quakers, 
Baptists,  Antinomians,  &c.,  —  we  cannot  go  with  the  amia- 
ble authoress  so  far  as  to  hold  that  all  opinions  are  harmless, 
and  that  every  one  who  suffers  for  conscience'  sake  or  opin- 
ion's sake  is  a  martyr.  As  to  those  who  suffer  it,  —  we  say 
not  as  to  the  spirit  from  which  it  proceeds,  —  persecution  is 
never  persecution,  unless  directed  against  those  who  profess, 
and  for  professing,  the  true  religion  ;  and  no  man  ever  is  or 
can  be  a  martyr  in  the  cause  of  error.  Only  true  religion  can 
have  martyrs,  false  religion  can  have  none  ;  and  before  you 
can  call  a  sufferer  for  opinion's  sake  a  martyr  or  a  confessor, 
you  must  establish  the  fact,  that  he  suffers,  not  for  error,  but 
for  the  truth.  Not  every  man  who  suffers  for  his  opinions,  or  for 
what  he  calls  his  conscience,  deserves  for  his  own  sake  our 
sympathy.  An  atheist,  an  infidel,  for  instance,  has  no  con- 
science ;  and  a  heretic,  or  a  fanatic,  has  only  a  false  conscience, 
which,  in  itself  considered,  deserves  no  respect.  Opinions, 
when  false,  are  never  sacred,  and  nothing  in  the  world  is  less 
free  from  blame  or  more  mischievous  than  false  opinions  as  to 
religion  and  morals.  While,  then,  we  condemn  bigotry,  in- 
tolerance, persecution,  in  any  and  every  shape  or  degree,  by 
whomsoever  exhibited,  it  becomes  us  to  take  care  how  we 
lavish  our  sympathies  upon  errorists,  and  represent  all  opinions 
as  harmless,  nay,  as  respectable,  as  sacred.  The  sentimen- 
talism  which  weeps  so  bitterly,  or  whimpers  so  pathetically, 
over  every  sufferer  for  opinion's  sake,  so  characteristic  of  our 
times,  like  most  modern  sentimentalisms,  may,  in  general,  be 
regarded  as  indicative  of  a  weak  head  and  a  perverse  heart. 
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There  is  prevalent  on  this  subject  a  great  mistake,  which  it 
is  very  important  to  correct.  The  dominant  spirit  of  the  age 
takes  it  for  granted,  that  whoever,  in  the  political,  intellectual, 
moral,  or  religious  world,  resists  authority,  departs  from  the 
old  paths,  and  declares  himself  the  champion  of  innovation,  is 
necessarily  on  the  right  side,  and  that  to  oppose  him  is  to 
oppose  God,  and  to  war  against  truth,  morals,  faith,  and  the 
legitimate  interests  of  mankind.  It  is  assumed,  that  whatever 
is  fixed  is  wrong,  whatever  has  been  generally  received  is 
false,  and  that  whoever  would  uphold  and  defend  an  existing 
order  is  necessarily  a  tyrant,  —  instigated  by  the  Devil.  And 
yet  they  who  so  assume  hold  to  the  divinity  of  humanity,  to 
the  infallibility  of  human  instincts,  the  divine  right  of  the  mul- 
titude, and  propose  to  decide  all  questions  by  a  majority  of 
voices  ! 

Our  modern  philanthropists,  in  all  their  reasoning,  assume, 
that,  if  not  positively  praiseworthy,  all  opinions  which  are  op- 
posed to  moral,  religious,  and  social  order  are  at  least  inno- 
cent. Nothing  is  more  horrible  to  a  mind  rightly  constructed, 
than  the  punishment  of  the  innocent  as  guilty.  Assume  that  all 
who  take  up  and  seek  to  propagate  opinions  repugnant  to  those 
in  authority  are  innocent,  and  it  is  easy  to  conclude  that  to 
punish  them  is  an  outrage  upon  justice  and  humanity,  against 
which  every  lover  of  truth  or  of  mankind  should  protest  with 
all  his  energy.  But  our  philanthropists,  before  drawing  their 
conclusion,  would  do  well  to  inquire  into  their  right  to  make 
their  assumption.  Opinions  which  tend  to  bring  all  legitimate 
authority  into  contempt,  to  pervert  conscience,  to  weaken 
moral  restraints,  to  loosen  the  bonds  of  society,  to  render 
property  and  person  insecure,  and  to  introduce  disorder, 
anarchy,  despotism,  —  like  those  of  the  Red  Republicans, 
Communists,  Socialists,  revolutionists,  whether  of  one  country 
or  another,  —  and  whose  punishment  by  authority  is  gravely 
termed  "  martyrdom,"  so  far  from  being  innocent,  are  crimi- 
nal ;  and  they  who  hold  and  propagate  them  are  criminals  of 
the  deepest  die.  However  men  may  suffer  for  holding  and 
propagating  such  opinions,  they  can  suffer  no  more  than  they 
deserve.  To  magnify  them  into  patriots,  heroes,  martyrs,  is  an 
insult  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  and  would  itself  be  a 
crime  deserving  a  halter,  were  it  not  rather  an  insanity  in  need 
of  a  strait-jacket.  Instead  of  sympathizing  with  these  men, 
calling  them  sincere,  pure-minded,  moved  by  noble  and  holy 
impulses,  and  palliating  or  excusing  their  licentious  and  blas- 
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pliemous  words  and  deeds,  as  if  mere  innocent  mistakes,  we 
should  look  on  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  to  the  rights  and 
interests  of  the  peaceable,  orderly,  and  virtuous  portion  of 
society,  who  are  made  their  victims,  and  who  have  at  least 
some  claims  upon  our  sympathies.  Woe  to  the  society  that 
lavishes  its  sympathy  upon  scoundrels,  upon  criminals,  and 
weeps  over  the  just  punishment  which  outraged  law  inflicts  upon 
them,  and  never  thinks  of  the  thousands,  the  milUons,  of  honest 
and  virtuous  persons  who  are  ruined  by  their  scoundrelism,  their 
licentiousness,  their  iniquity,  and  their  blasphemy !  Woe  to  so- 
ciety when  it  is  afflicted  only  because  the  murderer  is  doomed 
to  a  halter,  and  never  thinks  of  the  sufferings  of  the  innocent 
family  whose  father,  mother,  son  or  daughter,  sister  or  brother, 
he  has  murdered,  whose  stay  and  support,  whose  all,  he  may 
have  taken  away  !  Alas  !  our  modem  society  is  falling  into  i 
wretched  state  ;  and  its  greatest  curse  is  the  miserable  men  and 
women  whose  profession  is  philanthropy,  —  who  would  convert 
the  prison  into  a  palace,  and  prepare  the  delicate  repast  and 
the  luxurious  couch  for  the  thief,  the  robber,  and  the  rou^ 
derer,  — philanthropists^  with  their  tear-stricken  visage,  whim- 
pering speech,  and  hearts,  where  the  defence  of  scoundrel- 
ism is  not  the  question,  harder  than  the  nether  millstone. 
They  are  the  plague-spot  on  modern  society,  and  deserve  the 
utter  detestation  of  every  right-minded  and  sound-hearted  man. 
Of  all  modern  cants,  the  cant  of  philanthropy  is  the  most  de- 
testable and  the  most  mischievous.  It  is  the  Devil  disguisii^ 
himself  as  an  angel  of  light. 

Men  are  not  necessarily  doomed  to  error,  so  far  as  any  of 
the  great  and  essential  principles  of  religion  and  morals  are 
concerned.  Almighty  God  has  revealed  the  truth  and  declared 
his  will,  and  all  men  have  ample  means  of  knowing  it ;  and  if 
they  remain  ignorant  of  it,  it  is  their  own  fault,  for  which  they 
are  responsible,  and  will,  one  day,  be  called  to  an  account. 
Sincerity  in  error  that  is  persisted  in  is  all  moonshine.  Error, 
on  any  question  of  moral,  religious,  or  social  magnitude,  is 
never  inevitable,  and,  when  indulged  or  persisted  in,  is  itself 
evidence  of  moral  perversity,  and  should  be  treated  as  such. 
Wicked  deeds  are  but  the  embodiment  of  wicked  thoughts. 
The  understanding  is  corrupted  through  the  will,  as  the  will 
itself  is  perverted  through  concupiscence,  base  propensities, 
vicious  appetites,  and  vile  lusts.  When  you  see  a  man  advo- 
cating falsehood,  promulgating  licentious  doctrines,  and  spout- 
ing blasphemies,  set  him  down  —  whatever  his  exterior  deport- 
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nient  in  other  respects,  whatever  his  professions  of  sincerity, 
purity,  honesty,  benevolence,  disinterestedness  —  as  a  servant 
of  the  Devil,  as  corrupt  in  heart,  as  rolling  sin  as  a  sweet  morsel 
under  his  tongue  ;  whose  mouth  is  an  open  sepulchre,  and  who 
labors  but  to  ensnare  the  soul,  and  people  hell  with  his  victims. 
Weep  over  his  delusion  ;  weep  over  his  awful  depravity  ;  pray 
for  his  conversion  ;  do  all  in  your  power  to  rescue  him  from 
destruction,  to  save  him  from  the  impending  wrath  of  God  ; 
but  never  think  of  him  as  innocent,  or  feel  that,  however 
severely  society  may  punish  him,  he  gets  more  than  his  due. 

While,  then,  we  condemn  all  persecution,  while  we  censure, 
in  the  strongest  terms  we  can  use,  the  conduct  of  Protestants  in 
general,  and  our  Puritan  ancestors  in  particular,  in  presuming  to 
practise  violence  against  individuals  for  their  opinions,  we  must 
be  careful  not  to  let  our  detestation  of  bigotry  and  intolerance 
become  religious  indifference,  and  lead  us  to  assert  that  men 
are  not  responsible  for  their  opinions,  and  may  innocently  hold 
and  propagate  the  most  licentious,  blasphemous,  and  anarchical 
doctrines,  without  moral  blame.  Opinions  are  deeds,  and  the 
parents  of  deeds  ;  and  let  no  man  entertain  the  folly  uttered  by 
Milton,  and  Jefferson  after  him,  that  error  is  harmless  when 
truth  is  free  to  combat  her.  No  such  thing.  Error  assumes 
a  thousand  disguises,  and  does  her  mischief  before  truth  can 
strip  them  off,  and  expose  her  in  her  nakedness  ;  and  for  her 
mischief  men  are  as  responsible  as  they  are  for  any  other  mis- 
chief they  do. 


Art.  IV.  —  God  in  Christ.  Three  Discourses,  delivered  at 
JSTew  Haven,  Cambridge,  and  Andover.  With  a  Prelimi- 
nary Dissertation  on  Language,  By  Horace  Bushnell. 
Hartford  :  Brown  &  Parsons.     1849.     12mo.     pp.  356. 

2.  Ten  Discourses  on  Orthodoxy.  By  Joseph  H.  Allen, 
Pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Church,  Washington,  Boston  : 
Crosby  &  Nichols.     1849.     12mo.     pp.  227. 

We  have  brought  these  two  works  together,  becaiise  we 
must  take  some  notice  of  them,  and  we  would  do  it  with  as 
great  economy  of  space  as  possible.  Their  authors  belong  to 
different  sects,  and  resemble  one  another  very  little  in  their 
manner  of  presenting  their  respective  views  ;  but  they  advocate 
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pretty  much  the  same  doctrines  at  bottom,  and  with  very  nearly 
equal  ability,  and  equal  —  ignorance.  Both  prove  that  ihey 
have  as  yet  found  no  form  of  religion  that  satisfies  tbem,  and 
both  come  forward  as  reformers,  each  endeavouring  to  improve 
upon  the  formal  teachings  of  his  sect.  Dr.  Bushnell  is  the 
Older  man  of  the  two,  and  has  naturally  the  more  comprehen- 
sive and  energetic  mind  ;  but  Mr.  Allen  is  the  more  clear,  logi- 
cal, and  acute.  The  former  faUs  into  the  more  ridiculous  mis- 
takes, the  latter  is  more  systematic  in  his  errors,  and  keeps 
more  uniformly  at  a  distance  from  truth. 

Dr.  Bushnell  is  the  pastor  of  a  Congregational  parish  in 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  professes  what  are  called  in  New 
England  ^^  Orthodox  "  doctrines  ;  Mr.  Allen  is  the  pastor  of 
a  Congregational  society  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  pro- 
fesses what  is  termed  Unitarian  or  Liberal  Christianity.  The 
**  Orthodox  "  doctor  labors  to  prove  that  orthodoxy  is  liberal, 
and  excludes  no  heresy  ;  the  Unitarian  pastor  labors  to  prove 
that  orthodoxy  is  heresy,  and  heresy  orthodoxy,  or  that,  to  be 
truly  orthodox,  one  must  be  heretical.  The  Liberal  Christian 
seeks  to  demolish  orthodoxy  ;  the  Orthodox  minister  seeks  to 
accommodate  orthodoxy  to  every  heresy  ;  both  agree  in  this, 
that  all  heresies  are  to  be  kindly  welcomed  and  warmly  ens- 
braced.  So,  at  bottom,  as  we  say,  there  is  not  much  differ- 
ence between  them,  and  we  may  with  propriety  include  both  in 
the  same  category. 

Dr.  Bushnell,  for  the  last  five  or  six  years,  has  produced  con- 
siderable excitement  in  New  England,  and  is  just  now  one  of 
our  principal  "  lions."  He  is  certainly  not  without  influence, 
and  we  are  assured  that  he  carries  with  him  a  large  portion  of 
his  own  denomination,  and  is  followed,  it  is  said,  by  the  larger 
part  of  the  younger  Congregational  ministers.  The  •ATew  Eng- 
lander^  the  organ  of  the  New  Haven  school,  fully  indorses  his 
views,  and  Andover,  we  are  told,  adopts  them  as  explicitly  as 
it  can,  without  forfeiting  its  funds.  The  indications  now  are, 
that  the  Bushnellites  will  either  divide  the  Congregational  body 
into  two  sects  of  nearly  equal  strength,  or  that  they  will  leaven 
the  whole  lump  with  their  peculiar  views,  change  essentially 
the  character  of  New  England  theology,  and  virtually  obliter- 
ate the  last  traces  of  New  England  Calvinism.  Such  are  the 
indications  ;  but  what  the  result  will  actually  prove  to  be,  we  by 
no  means  venture  to  predict,  —  though  the  latter  alternative 
seems  to  us  the  more  probable. 

We  have  discovered  little  that  is  new  in  Dr.  BushnelPs 
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views, —  little  with  which  we  were  not  in  former  years  perfectly 
familiar,  or  which  has  not  had  for  a  long  time  a  large  number 
of  adherents  both  at  home  and  abroad.  He  is  evidently  dis- 
satisfied with  all  the  recognized  forms  of  Protestantism,  and 
desirous  of  hitting  upon  something  which  shall  dissolve  and  re- 
combine  them  all  in  a  new  and  far  more  comprehensive  form, 
or  rather  no-form,  in  which  all  men  shall  unite,  however  divid- 
ed and  mutually  hostile  they  may  be  in  their  mere  doctrinal 
statements.  Mr.  Allen  has  the  same  aim,  and,  to  realize  it,  he 
comes  out  boldly  and  denounces  as  false  and  mischievous  all 
the  doctrinal  statements  about  which  men  are  divided,  and  in- 
sists that  nothing  should  be  held  essential,  or  even  important, 
except  such  points  as  nobody  disputes.  But  Dr.  Bushneli 
thinks  the  end  is  attainable  by  a  shorter  method,  and  without 
the  labor  of  clearing  away  any  false  doctrine,  or  abolishing  any 
extant  creed  or  formula  of  faith.  All  creeds  and  formulas, 
according  to  him,  are  tentative,  and  never  final.  Yet  they  all 
serve  to  suggest  the  truth  to  the  mind  and  conscience  of  those 
who  adopt  them,  not  adequately,  indeed,  but  in  the  least  untrue 
manner  in  which  the  given  mind  and  conscience  are  capable  of 
receiving  it.  The  union  already  exists  at  bottom,  and  the  only 
difficulty  is,  that  men  are  not  aware  of  it,  do  not  know  it,  and 
suppose  they  differ  when  and  where  they  do  not.  The  work 
to  be  done  is,  not  to  induce  men  to  believe  otherwise  than  they 
do,  but  to  show  them  what  it  is  they  really  do  believe,  —  not 
to  persuade  them  to  change  their  formulas,  but  to  enable  them 
to  see  what  it  is  their  formulas  really  stand  for  in  their  own 
minds,  and  to  appreciate  their  real  significance. 

To  understand  this,  we  must  advert  to  the  author's  theory 
of  language,  which  he  develops  at  length  in  his  preliminary 
essay.  This  theory  he  promulgates  as  if  it  were  original  and 
profound,  although  it  strikes  us  as  an  old  acquaintance,  and  the 
one  now  very  generally  resorted  to  by  unbelievers.  Language, 
he  assumes,  has  a  divine  origin  only  in  the  sense  that  it  is  the 
creation  of  man  who  is  himself  the  creation  of  God,  and  is 
therefore  strictly  a  human  invention,  — a  notion  which  we  are 
far  from  accepting  ;  for  language  presupposes  society,  and 
society  is  impossible  without  language.  Man  cannot  create 
language  out  of  society  ;  for  whatever  system  of  signs  he  should 
invent,  being  invented  by  and  for  himself  alone,  they  would 
have  no  significance  for  any  but  himself,  that  is,  no  common 
significance.  He  cannot  create  it  in  society  ;  for  where  there 
is  no  language,  that  is,  no  common  medium  of  intercommuni- 
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cation  between  individuals,  there  is  no  society  conceivable. 
Doubtless,  a  man  can  think,  that  is,  perceive  intuitively,  ex- 
ternally and  internally,  without  words  or  signs  ;  but  he  canoot 
note  his  perceptions,  retain  them  in  his  memory,  or  make  them 
objects  of  reflection,  without  the  aid  of  language  of  some  sort  ;  — 
or,  in  other  words,  he  cannot  take  a  reflective  cognizance  of  bis 
perceptions  or  intuitions,  mark,  or  distinguish  them  even  in  bis 
own  mind,  without  the  aid  of  signs.  Language  must  have  been 
a  Divine  revelation,  for  it  is  not  possible  to  conceive  man,  with- 
out language,  setting  about  the  invention  of  language.  We  do 
not,  however,  suppose  that  God  gave  to  man  in  the  outset,  be- 
fore giving  him  the  ideas  to  be  expressed,  a  complete  language; 
it  is  sufScient  to  suppose  it  infused  along  with  the  knowledge 
itself,  or  supplied  as  occasion  demanded.  But  this  amounts  to 
little,  because  we  cannot  suppose  a  moment  when  man  wanted 
the  ideas.  Adam  was  not  created  a  baby,  but  a  full-grown 
man,  with  a  knowledge  as  extensive,  as  complete,  as  has  ever 
been,  or  ever  will  be,  possessed  by  any  of  his  posterity.  He 
did  not  grow  into  his  knowledge,  or  acquire  it  by  his  own 
efforts,  as  we  do  ;  for  he  possessed  it  at  the  first  moment  of 
his  existence.  It  must,  then,  have  been  given  him,  or  infused 
into  him,  by  his  Maker.  It  is  not  possible  to  conceive  of  him  as 
a  perfect  man,  possessing  from  the  moment  of  his  creation  a 
perfection  never  to  be  surpassed  by  any  of  his  posterity,  and 
yet  destitute  of  the  faculty  of  speech.  Even  those  of  our  phi- 
losophers who  hold  language  to  have  been  a  human  invention 
are  obliged  to  suppose  him  originally  endowed  with  that  faculty. 
But  the  faculty  of  speech  cannot  be  understood  to  mean  a 
power  or  faculty  to  invent  or  create  speech,  but  the  power  or 
faculty  of  speaking,  that  is,  of  using  language.  The  object  or 
material  of  the  faculty  is  language  ;  and  since  no  human  faculty 
does  or  can  either  work  without  object  or  material,  or  create 
its  own  object  or  material,  it  follows  that  the  faculty,  where 
language  is  wanting,  is  as  if  it  were  not.  The  very  assertion, 
which  all  are  obliged  to  make,  that  man  is  endowed  by  his 
Maker  with  the  faculty  of  speech,  then,  presupposes,  prior  to 
the  faculty  or  independent  of  its  exercise,  the  existence  of 
signs  as  signs  which  it  uses,  and  therefore  language. 

The  attempt  to  make  language  a  human  creation  or  invention 
seems  to  us  to  proceed  from  a  forgetfulness  of  the  fact,  that 
Almighty  God  instructed  immediately  the  first  man  in  what 
pertains  to  the  natural  order,  as  well  as  in  what  pertains  to  the 
supernatural,  and   therefore  that  Adam's  knowledge  was  in- 
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fused,  instead  of  being  acquired  ;  and  also  from  an  unconscious 
leaning  to  the  modern  doctrine  of  progress,  that  man  began, 
not  in  perfection,  as  reason  and  faith  both  teach,  but  in  imper- 
fection. Our  modem  philosophers  have  a  singular  tendency  to 
remove  God  as  far  as  possible  from  the  world,  and  manifest 
great  reluctance  to  ascribe  anything  to  his  direct  agency. 
They  will  in  no  instance,  where  they  can  help  it,  allow  him 
to  have  done  more  than  create  the  mere  germ,  and  seem  to 
fancy  that  they  have  made  an  important  advance  towards  the 
secret  nature  of  things,  when  they  have  supposed  the  germ  de- 
veloping itself.  All  that  comes  from  the  Creator,  they  wish  to 
suppose,  comes  rude  and  imperfect,  and  is  subsequently  per- 
fected by  its  own  efforts.  They  will  not  allow  us  to  believe 
that  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth  glorious  and  perfect, 
but  they  would  have  us  believe  that  he  merely  created  their 
germs,  or  rather  certain  rude  and  formless  bodies,  which  have, 
in  the  process  of  ages,  by  the  operation  of  secondary  causes, 
been  developed  or  wrought  into  w^hat  we  now  find  them. 
Some,  not  content  with  the  application  of  this  principle  within 
the  natural  order,  would  extend  it  to  the  supernatural,  and  have 
us  suppose  that  the  Christian  revelation  itself  was  made  originally 
only  in  germ,  and  has  been  since  developed  and  matured  by  the 
agency  of  secondary  causes.  All  these  notions  belong  to  one 
and  the  same  general  system,  which  develops  all  things  from 
rude  and  feeble  beginnings,  and  seeks  perfection  from  imperfec- 
tion, the  actual  from  the  potential,  as  teach  the  Saint- Simoni- 
ans  and  all  other  classes  of  modern  Socialists,  —  a  doctrine 
alike  repugnant  to  sound  philosophy  and  Christian  theology. 
A  religious-minded  man  should  think  twice  before  assigning  an 
origin  to  language  which  demands  for  its  basis  the  blasphemous 
doctrine  of  modern  Socialists,  or  adopting  notions  which  in- 
volve, if  pushed  to  their  logical  results,  the  old  Epicurean  doc- 
trine that  the  Divinity,  having  launched  the  world  in  space,  con- 
cerns himself  no  more  with  it,  but  retires  to  doze,  as  the  ex- 
cellent Dr.  Evariste  Gypendole  would  say,  in  his  great  arm- 
chair, leaving  the  world  to  take  care  of  itself,  or  to  "go  ahead 
on  its  own  hook."  Perhaps,  the  less  we  are  disposed  to 
magnify  the  sphere  of  secondary  causes,  the  more  likely  we  are 
to  arrive  at  truth. 

But  this  by  the  way.  Dr.  Bushnell,  having  given  language  as 
the  product  of  a  human  faculty  or  instinct,  supposes  it  to  con- 
sist primarily  in  symbols  borrowed  from  the  outward  or  mate- 
rial world,  and   absolutely  incapable  of  expressing  thought,  or 
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of  serving  as  the  medium  of  communicating,  from  one  mind  to 
another,  truths  which  pertain  to  the  intellectual  or  spiritual 
order.  Its  signs  are  all  signs  of  merely  sensible  objects,  and 
never  are  and  never  can-  be  signs  of  any  other  class  of  objects. 
When  they  are  used  as  media  of  spiritual  or  intellectual  truths, 
they  do  not  communicate  or  express  those  truths  to  the  one 
addressed  ;  they  only  suggest  them,  or  direct  his  attentioD 
to  them,  and  occasion  his  recognizing  tliem  in  the  intelligible 
world  by  his  own  intuitive  power.  Thus,  the  word  lave  does 
not  convey  an  intelligible  idea  to  the  mind,  but  merely  suggests 
a  fact  of  inward  experience,  and  will  mean  one  thing  or  another, 
more  or  less,  according  to  the  particular  inward  experience  to 
which  it  is  addressed.  So,  the  word  God  is  the  sign  of  no  in- 
variable idea,  but  stands  in  each  mind  for  one  or  another  idea, 
means  this  or  that,  more  or  less,  according  to  each  one's  par- 
ticular capacity,  discipline,  or  internal  experience.  The  truths 
suggested  by  language  to  each  one,  the  moment  it  leaves  the 
material  world,  are  not  presented  by  it,  are  not  beheld  in  it 
or  through  it,  as  the  medium  of  their  revelation,  but  independ- 
ently of  it,  in  the  intelligible  world  or  idea,  — ^'in  the  Platonic 
sense,  —  in  immediate  relation  with  which,  in  varying  subjec- 
tive degrees,  all  men  are  placed  by  their  Maker.  The  plain 
English  of  all  this  is,  we  take  it,  that  the  Creator  has  not  en- 
dowed man  with  the  faculty  of  speech,  save  for  the  sensible 
world,  and  that  for  the  intelligible  or  spiritual  world  we  have 
no  language,  and  intercommunication  of  ideas  or  spiritual  con- 
ceptions is  impossible  ;  and  though  we  may  converse  with  one 
another  on  sensibles,  we  can  yet  hold  no  intelligibh  conversa- 
tion. This  seems  to  us,  nevertheless,  very  intelligibh  language 
against  intelligibility. 

That  there  is  a  partial  truth  in  what  Dr.  Busbnell  asserts 
we  are  not  disposed  to  deny.  Language  can  mean  nothing  to 
unintelligent  beings,  and  intelligible  conversation  is  possible 
only  between  intelligent  persons.  This,  we  suppose,  is  unde- 
niable, and  we  have,  never  heard  it  disputed.  Intelligible  con- 
versation requires,  certainly,  that  the  one  spoken  to,  as  well  as 
the  one  speaking,  should  be  by  his  own  constitution  intelligent, 
that  is,  in  relation  with  the  intelligible.  It  cannot  be  perfect 
where  there  is  a  lack  of  unity  in  those  who  undertake  to  con- 
verse. There  is  no  proper  conversation  possible  between  a 
man  and  a  horse  or  a  dog,  nor  between  any  irrational  individ- 
uals. But  this  does  not  necessarily  deny,  as  the  author's  doc- 
trine implies,  that  man  has   *'  discourse  of  reason,"  is   en- 
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do  wed  with  the  faculty  of  rational  or  intelligible  speech. 
The  human  race  began  in  unity,  and  its  unity  was  in  the  unity 
of  the  intelligible,  that  is,  the  reason,  —  the  Platonic  idea  or 
Logos,  —  taken  objectively,  not  subjectively.  By  virtue  of  the 
unity  of  the  intelligible,  that  is,  of  the  non-sensible,  or  super- 
sensible, intelligible  language  was  possible,  and  men  were  ca- 
pable of  intelligible  conversation.  The  idea,  or  the  intelligi- 
ble, being  one  in  itself,  —  for  all  truth  is  one,  and  therefore 
the  same  for  all  men  in  relation  with  it,  —  its  languuge  was  the 
same  to  all  men,  having  the  same  significance  for  all.  Intel- 
ligible language  depends  on  the  unity  of  the  intelligible,  and  the 
fact  that  men  are  one  in  that  unity,  or  live  in  immediate  relation 
with  it.  As  the  human  race  in  the  beginning  were  one  in  that 
unity,  they  could  have,  and  in  fact  had,  intelligible  language. 
If  they  lose  this  unity,  if  they  become  divided,  if  they  cease 
to  be  one  in  the  intelligible,  and  able  to  behold  it  only  ob- 
scurely, indistinctly,  to  apprehend  it  only  partially,  and  to  ob- 
tain only  broken  and  detached  glimpses  of  it,  the  diversity  of 
meaning  the  author  asserts  will,  no  doubt,  be  a  consequence  ; 
their  language  will  then,  certainly,  be  confounded,  and  they 
will  no  longer  be  able  to  converse  intelligibly  together,  as  hap- 
pened, we  know,  at  the  building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel. 
Thus  far  we  do  not  dispute,  but  in  some  sense  agree  with, 
Dr.  Bushnell. 

But  Dr.  Bushnell  pushes  his  theory  too  far,  and  even  fails 
to  perceive  that  the  loss  of  unity  in  the  intelligible  is,  a  fortio- 
n,  a  loss  of  unity  in  the  sensible.  The  world  of  the  sense  is 
manifold  and  various,  and  its  language  has  unity  or  common 
significance  only  in  the  intelligible  ;  and  consequently  the  de- 
nial of  intelligible  speech  is  the  denial  of  all  speech.  The 
formative  principle  of  language,  whether  it  makes  use  solely  of 
sensible  images  or  not,  is  in  die  intelligible,  not  in  the  sensible, 
as  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  the  advocates  of  sensism,  or 
sensualism,  in  philosophy  have  never  been  able  to  conform  any 
language  to  their  system,  and  from  the  further  fact,  that  every 
known  language  is  more  philosophical,  contains  a  truer  system 
of  philosophy,  than  can  be  found  in  the  speculations  of  any 
modem  philosopher.  Understand  thoroughly  any  known  lan- 
guage, ancient  or  modern,  and  you  have  a  sound  philosophy  ; 
and  whoever  finds  it  necessary  to  create  a  new  language,  or 
to  distort  an  old  one,  in  Qxder  to  state  his  philosophical  princi- 
ples and  conclusions,  prOves  by  that  very  fact  that  his  pbiloso- 
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phy  is  false,  and  worthy  of  no  consideration.  Philology  is  the 
true  and  only  safe  introduction  to  philosophy. 

Modern  philosophers  greatly  mistake  in  supposing,  that, 
either  logically  or  chronologically,  the  sensible  in  human  life 
precedes  the  intelligible.  The  dictum  of  even  the  ancients, 
that  nihil  est  in  intellectUy  quod  non  fuerit  in  sensu,  cannot  be 
received  without  Leibnitz's  famous  exception,  nisi  ipse  inteU 
lectus^  —  nor  even  then,  unless  we  take  note  that  the  intellect  or 
understanding  itself  is  not  constituted  without  the  idea  or  intel- 
ligible world,  which  is  objective,  above  the  human  intellect, 
and  independent  of  it.  The  sensible  depends  on  the  intelligi- 
ble as  its  condition,  and  always  presupposes  it,  as  sensation 
presupposes  intellection,  since  not  the  organ  perceives  or 
senses,  but  the  intelligent  agent  himself,  and  the  perception  of 
an  external  object  by  means  of  the  organ  of  sight,  smell,  touch, 
taste,  or  hearing  is  as  much  an  act  of  intellect  as  the  percep- 
tion of  a  non-sensible  truth,  and  also  the  sensation  of  pain  or 
pleasure  ;  for  it  would  not  be  a  sensation,  if  not  intellectually 
apprehended.  Hence  the  patient,  whose  consciousness  is 
suspended  by  ether  or  chloroform,  receives  no  sensation  from 
the  knife  of  the  surgeon.  A  non-intelligent  agent  cannot  be  con- 
ceived as  a  sensitive  agent,  although  we  may  conceive  agents 
intelligent  no  farther  than  is  requisite  to  be  sentient, — that'is 
to  say,  agents  capable  of  perceiving,  but  not  capable  of  noting 
or  distinguishing  beyond  the  sensitive  perception  ;  that  is  to 
say,  again,  agents  that  are  simply  percipient,  and  not  reflective. 
Nevertheless,  as  there  can  be  no  intelligence  without  the  intel- 
ligible, we  must  suppose  all  percipient  beings  to  be,  in  their  re- 
spective degrees,  in  relation  with  it  as  the  formative  principle  of 
all  intelligence. 

Language,  if  admitted  at  all,  then,  must  be  admitted  as  pri- 
marily adapted  to  the  intelligible,  otherwise  it  would  not  be 
adapted  to  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  and  could  serve 
no  purpose  even  in  the  sphere  of  the  sensible.  It  would  also 
be  a  gross  reflection  on  the  Divine  wisdom  to  maintain  the  con- 
trary ;  for  God  has  evidently  placed  the  intelligible  above  the 
sensible,  and  our  great  concernment  in  life  is  chiefly  with  truths 
which  pertain  to  the  supersensible  order,  that  is,  moral,  po- 
litical, and  religious  truths.  It  is  these  truths,  that,  in  the  com- 
merce of  life,  it  is  chiefly  necessary  to  communicate  from  one 
to  another,  and  around  which  all  serious  conversation  does  and 
must  turn.  To  suppose  that  God  has  given  us  a  language  for 
scnsibles,  and  not  for  these,  is  to  suppose  that  he  has  Kaken 
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care  of  what  is  comparatively  trifling,  and  neglected  to  provide 
for  matters  of  grave  importance,  which  would  be  to  suppose 
him  to  act  from  folly,  not  from  wisdom. 

That  the  difficulty  Dr.  Bushnell  suggests  does  to  some 
extent  exist,  though  not  to  the  extent  he  supposes,  and  is 
attended  by  grave  consequences,  we  do  not  deny  ;  but  it  does 
not  lie  precisely  where  he  supposes,  nor  does  it  depend  on  the 
causes  he  assigns.  The  difficulty  does  not  lie  in  language  as 
such,  whether  the  signs  used  are  primarily  symbolical  of  sen- 
sible objects  or  not, —  for  the  signs  are,  in  fact,  as  adequate  for 
signifying  spiritual  or  intelligible  truths  as  sensible  facts,  as  we 
know  from  universal  experience  ;  but  it  lies  in  the  fact,  that  the 
natural  human  race,  the  race  deriving  from  Adam,  has  through 
transgression  lost  its  unity,  and  is  no  longer  one  in  the  idea  or 
the  intelligible,  has  no  longer  in  its  full  strength  a  common  rea- 
son, on  which  the  unity  of  language  or  its  common  significance 
depends.  The  same  signs  do  not  signify  the  same  truths  to  all 
minds.  Men's  speech  is  confused,  and  they  cease  to  under- 
stand, clearly,  distinctly,  and  adequately,  one  another,  because 
they  are  themselves  no  longer  one  in  the  objective  reason,  idea, 
or  ideal  truth,  in  which  alone  the  unity  of  the  race  consists. 
This  is  an  evil,  a  great  evil,  we  admit ;  and,  though  incurable  out 
of  the  elected  human  race  deriving  from  Abraham,  the  father 
of  the  faithful,  —  the  chosen  people  of  God,  — yet  not  an  evil 
for  which  there  is  no  remedy.  Reintegrate  men  in  the  ideal 
truth,  restore  them  to  their  pristine  unity  in  the  intelligible,  as 
they  are  restored  through  grace  in  that  chosen  or  elected 
society,  and  unity  of  language  is  recovered,  and  spiritual  con- 
versation is  once  more  practicable.  In  that  society  men  are  of 
one  mind  and  heart,  and  therefore  of  one  speech,  and  the  same 
words  have  the  same  meaning  for  all  its  members,  as  they  would 
have  had  for  all  men  in  the  natural  human  race,  had  they  not 
lost  primitive  unity  by  transgression. 

But  Dr.  Bushnell  —  overlooking  the  fact  that  the  natural 
human  race  has  lost  its  original  unity,  and  making  no  account 
of  the  stupendous  intervention  of  Divine  Mercy  for  its  restora- 
tion through  grace,  in  an  elected  humanity,  a  chosen  people, 
into  which  all  men  may  enter  if  they  will,  and  be  reintegrated 
in  the  unity  of  the  intelligible,  as  Christianity  teaches  us — pro- 
ceeds on  the  assumption,  whether  consciously  or  unconsciously 
we  pretend  not  to  decide,  that  the  diversity  he  finds  in  regard 
to  the  intelligible  is  original  and  fundamental  in  the  intellectual 
nature  or  constitution  of  man,  and  therefore  concludes  that 
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unity  of  spiritual  or  intelligible  language  is  absolutely  impossible, 
and  never  to  be  sought.*  ''  Words  of  thought  or  spirit,"  be 
says  (p.  48),  ''are  not  only  inexact  in  their  significance,  never 
measuring  the  truth  or  giving  its  precise  equivalent,  but  they 
always  affirm  something  which  is  false,  or  contrary  to  the  truth 
intended.  They  impute  form  to  that  which  is  really  out  of 
form.     They  are  related  to  the  truth  only  as  form  to  spirit,— 

*  Dr.  Bushnell  rarely  takes  the  trouble  to  be  conustent  with  himBelf, 
and  through  his  whole  Dissertation  there  runs  a  double  tnun  of  thought, 
wliich  makes  an  exact  statement  of  his  views  exceedingly  difficult.  Ac- 
cording to  our  view,  he  certainly  supposes  the  diversity  of  intellect,  or  the 
want  of  unity  in  understanding,  to  originate  in  the  infirmity  of  language, 
in  its  unsuitableness  to  express  spiritual  truth ;  and  his  general  doctrine 
as  to  the  union  of  Christian  sects  seems  evidently  to  imply  that  the  dive^ 
sity  is  mainly  in  the  expression,  not  in  the  thought  vainly  attempted  le 
be  symbolized.  This  supposes  a  real  unity  of  the  race  in  ue  intelligible, 
and  affirms  only  diversity  in  the  verbal  statements.  Bat,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  makes  language  a  human  creation,  and  therefore  the  exponent 
of  the  interior  state  of  the  human  race ;  consequently,  he  must  aacribe  iu 
want  of  unity  to  the  diversity  of  the  human  mind  or  constitution  itself. 
Moreover,  as  he  makes  the  significance  of  words  of  thought  or  spirit 
depend  on  the  spiritual  understanding  and  experience  of  those  addrened, 
he  seems  to  us  obliged  to  make  the  diverse  meaning  of  language  the  etktX, 
and  not  the  cause,  of  the  diversity  of  the  human  understanding.  Weaie 
inclined  to  believe  that  this  is  his  real  doctrine,  and  the  unity  which  he 
evideotly  assumes  as  coexisting  in  the  human  race  with  intellectaaJ 
diversity  he  supposes,  no  doubt,  to  consist,  not  in  the  intellect,  by  virtue 
of  the  unity  of  the  intelligible,  but  in  some  deeper  and  more  ultimate 
element  than  intellect,  which  he  imagines  there  is  in  the  homan  ooa- 
stitution. 

We  cannot  help  remarking  here,  that  Gioberti  (Introduzione  alio  Studio 
(Iflla  Fihsofia,  Cap.  III.,  Drussellc,  1844)  ascribes  the  loss  of  unity  in  the 
order  perpetuated  by  natural  generation  from  Adam  to  the  confusion  of 
language.  That  the  confusion  of  tongues,  as  recorded  in  Genesis,  opented 
and  operates  to  prevent  the  recovery  of  unity  in  the  intelligible  in  the 
order  so  perpetuated,  we  do  not  doubt ;  but  we  are  inclined  to  bdieve  the 
confusion  of  speech  is  the  consequence  rather  than  the  cause  of  the  lone 
of  unity.  The  unity  of  the  idea  or  the  intelligible  is  lost  by  pride,  which 
is,  when  fully  developed,  pure,  unmitigated  egotism,  which  asserts  the 
sufficiency  of  the  subjective,  and  denies  both  the  need  and  the  reality  ef 
the  objective,  and  is  the  very  principle  of  diversity  and  separation,  rade, 
undoubtedly,  led  to  the  building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  and  therefore  the 
race  must  have  virtually  lost  their  unity  before  God  confounded  their  Itn* 
guage,  which  he  did  in  mercy,  to  prevent  the  mischief  they  would  do,  if, 
following  their  pride,  they  could  for  a  while  maintain  commerce  with  one 
another.  In  order  to  compel  them  to  break  off  from  their  mad  and  iD|HOiit 
undf^rtaking,  God  confounded  their  language,  and  dispersed  them  abroad 
over  tiie  earti),  which  was  after  all  only  the  external  accomplishment  of 
what  pride  had  already  commenced  and  virtually  effected  in  the  interior 
of  man. 
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earthen  vessels  in  which  the  truth  is  borne,  yet  always  offering 
their  mere  pottery  as  being  truth  itself."  As  falsehood  is  un- 
intelligible in  itself,  and  stands  opposed  to  the  intelligible,  or,  to 
speak  more  accurately,  is  the  negation  of  the  intelligible,  it 
follows,  since  words  of  thought  and  spirit  always  affirm  what  is 
false,  that  there  really  is  and  can  be  no  intelligible  language, 
and  no  true  statement,  in  words,  of  intellectual  or  spiritual 
truth  can  ever  be  made  ! 

That  the  mass  of  men  do  not  always  clearly  and  distinctly 
apprehend  the  truths  they  seek  to  express,  and  do  really  express, 
in  consequence  of  their  confused  perceptions  and  intuitions, 
more  or  less  of  error  along  with  the  truth,  is  no  doubt  the 
fact ;  and  that  many  whose  perceptions  are  clear  and  distinct 
express  them  in  words  which  may  retain  traces  of  a  meaning 
incompatible  with  the  one  they  intend,  nobody  disputes  ;  but 
that  unintended  meaning,  though  possibly  implied  by  the  word 
used,  does  not  necessarily  constitute  an  element  of  the  affirma- 
tion itself,  either  in  the  mind  of  him  who  makes  it,  or  in  the 
mind  of  him  to  whom  it  is  made.  When  we  say  of  some  one, 
he  attends  to  what  we  say,  we  use  a  word  which  conceals  the 
figure  of  a  body  bending  to  or  towards  some  one  ;  but  not, 
therefore,  do  we  affirm,  or  are  we  understood  to  affirm,  that  he 
stands  bent  forward  towards  us.  The  figure  is  eliminated  both 
in  our  mind  and  in  the  mind  we  address,  and  the  word  stands  in 
both  minds  as  the  sign  of  a  purely  intellectual  or  mental  act  of 
listening.  The  word  has  a  spiritual  as  well  as  a  material  sense, 
and  is  as  precise,  as  definite,  as  exact,  in  the  former  as  in  the 
latter  ;  nay,  the  material  sense,  or  the  figure,  serves  to  intensify 
the  spiritual  meaning,  for  bending  to  a  thing  indicates  resolution 
and  earnestness.  It  is  no  objection  to  a  word,  that  it  has  many 
senses,  or  senses  incompatible  with  the  one  intended,  if  the 
particular  sense  intended  is  sufficiently  marked  and  determined, 
as  it  may  be,  and  always  is,  by  careful  speakers  and  writers. 
Men  who  do  not  think,  who  pay  no  attention  to  what  a  speaker 
or  writer  intends^may,  no  doubt,  mistake  the  ''  pottery"  of 
words  for  the  truth  they  are  used  to  express  ;  but  that  is  not 
the  fault  of  the  words,  but  of  the  men  themselves. 

But  assuming  the  incapacity  of  language,  denying  its  ade- 
quacy to  express  truth  in  the  intelligible  or  spiritual  order, 
Dr.  Bushnell  concludes  against  all  formal  or  dogmatic  state- 
ments of  doctrine  :  —  "  Dogmatical  propositions,  such  as  are 
commonly  woven  into  creeds  and  catechisms  of  doctrine,  have 
not  the  certainty  they  are  commonly  supposed  to  Lave.     Th^y 
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only  give  us  the  seeing  of  the  authors  at  the  precise  stand-point 
occupied  by  ihem  at  the  time,  and  they  are  true  only  as  seen 
from  that  point, —  not  even  there,  save  in  a  proximate  sense. 
Passing  on,  descending  the  current  of  time, —  we  will  say  two 
centuries, —  we  are  brought  to  a  different  point,  as  when  we 
change  positions  in  a  landscape,  and  then  we  are  doomed  to  see 
things  in  a  different  light,  in  spite  of  ourselves.  It  is  not  that 
the  truth  changes,  but  we  change.  Our  eye  changes  color,  and 
then  the  color  of  the  eye  affects  our  seeing."  (pp.  79,  80.) 
Evidently  the  author  holds  that  all  dogmatical  statements  ojf 
spiritual  doctrine  are  more  or  less  inadequate,  and,  indeed,  at 
best,  only  proximately  true.  But,  after  all,  ibey  are  so,  not 
only  because  language  never  does,  and  never  can,  tell  the  truth, 
but  because  the  formula  of  doctrine  embodies  only  our  partial 
views  of  truth,  which  are  variable  and  varying,  not  truth  itself, 
or  views  which  in  all  times  and  places  are  true  views.  This  last 
reason,  which  shows  that  the  author  makes  the  difficulty  consist 
in  the  mind  as  well  as  in  language,  would  be  a  good  one  if  we 
had  no  Divine  revelation, — if  we  were  abandoned  to  the  order  of 
nature,  compelled  to  draw  up  our  own  creeds  and  catechisms, 
without  Divine  instruction  or  assistance,  and  able  to  embody  Id 
them  only  our  own  variable  and  ever-varying  views.  But  Dr. 
BushnelPs  idea  of  a  formula  of  doctrine  is  not  exactly  that  of 
the  Christian.  The  Christian  supposes  the  formula  embodies, 
not  our  views,  but,  so  to  speak,  God^s  views,  which  do  not 
vary  with  time,  place,  or  position,  and  is  drawn  up,  not  by  us 
to  express  our  views  of  truth,  but  by  God  himselt,  as  a  state- 
ment for  the  human  intellect  of  the  views  we  ought  always  and 
everywhere  to  take,  or  of  the  truth  which  we  must  in  all  times 
and  places  apprehend  and  believe,  on  pain  of  error  and  the 
Divine  displeasure.  Dr.  BushnelPs  idea  is  the  reverse  of  this. 
Having  assumed  that  ^  language  is  rather  the  instrument  of  sug- 
gestion than  of  absolute  conveyance  for  thought,"  he  concludes 
that  to  teach,  that  is,  to  impart  knowledge,  or  present  truth  to 
the  minds  of  others,  is  impossible.  We  can  tell  no  man  any- 
thing whereof  he  is  ignorant.  Hence  the  truth,  for  us  human 
beings,  is  never  anything  but  the  view  we  actually  take  of  it ; 
that  is,  for  us  human  beings,  there  is  no  truth  but  our  variable 
and  ever-varying  notions  of  truth.  The  creed  or  catechism  can 
express  only  those  notions  as  held  at  the  time  and  from  the  point 
of  view  it  is  drawn  up  ;  and  as  these  are  constantly  varying  with 
time,  and  as  we  shift  our  point  of  sight,  the  creed  or  catechism, 
in  order  to  express  or  embody  the  truth,  must  coustantly  vaiy 
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with  them.  The  principle  the  "Orthodox"  doctor  adopts  is, 
that  the  formula,  to  be  true,  must  conform  to  human  belief,  not 
that  human  belief,  in  order  to  be  true  belief,  must  conform  to 
the  formula  ! 

That  men  out  of  unity,  out  of  the  reintegrated  humanity, 
persisting  in  the  diversity  and  variety  of  the  natural  human  race 
in  its  fallen  state,  developing  pride  as  its  principle,  do  shift, 
with  regard  to  spiritual  truth,  their  positions,  and  change  their 
views  accordingly, —  that  for  them  the  creed  or  catechism  loses, 
with  time  and  change,  its  original  significance,  and  fails  to  em- 
body their  ever-varying  notions  of  truth, — that  their  eye  changes 
color,  and  sheds  its  own  hues  over  the  objects  they  contem- 
plate,—  is,  no  doubt,  very  true  ;  but  is  this  a  proof  that  the  for- 
mula loses  its  truth,  becomes  false,  or  is  it  a  proof  that  they 
lose  sight  of  the  truth,  or  perceive  it,  if  at  all,  only  through  a 
colored  or  distorting  medium  ?  If,  in  process  of  time,  there 
arises  a  discrepancy  between  the  original  formula  of  doctrine  and 
men's  views,  is  it  the  formula  that  needs  changing,  or  men's 
views  that  need  rectifying  ?  Is  it  certain  that  men's  notions 
are  always  the  standard  of  truth,  and  that  every  statement  of 
doctrine  not  conformable  to  them  is  therefore  to  be  rejected, 
either  as  false  or  as  inadequate  ?  If  the  "  Orthodox  "  doctor 
were  pleading  the  cause  of  error  instead  of  truth,  or  if  he  were 
laboring  to  prove  that  there  is  no  real  difference  between 
truth  and  error,  what  else,  or  what  more,  could  he  say,  than  he 
does  ? 

But  as  language  is  never  a  medium  of  truth,  and  as  its  sole 
office  is  to  direct  the  mind  to  the  truth  intuitively  apprehensible, 
already  in  it  or  before  it,  every  statement  of  doctrine  it  is  pos- 
sible to  make  in  words,  in  itself  considered,  is  erroneous. 
Thus,  the  Orthodox  statements  of  the  sacred  mysteries,  the 
Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  and  the  Atonement,  regarded  as 
statements  for  the  intellect,  or  logical  understanding,  are  inade- 
quate and  erroneous.  Indeed,  the  truth,  in  itself  formless,  can 
never  be  truly  stated,  because  the  statement  gives  it  a  form,  and 
every  form  falsifies  it.  Here  is  the  grand  fact  that  has  been 
overlooked.  It  has  been  supposed  that  Christian  truth  could 
be  drawn  out  in  formal  propositions,  and  stated  in  formulas  fully 
expressing  it,  and  having  the  same  meaning  for  all  men  ;  but 
this  is  a  mistake.  Christian  truth  spurns  all  forms,  defies  all 
formal  statements,  and  the  more  adequately  we  conceive  it, 
the  more  paradoxical  and  contradictory  shall  we  be  in  our 
speech,  and  the  less  shall  we  submit  to  the  restraints  of  logic. 
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"  There  is  no  book  in  the  world  that  contains  so  many  repug- 
nances, or  antagonistic  forms  of  assertion,  as  the  Bible.  There- 
fore, if  any  man  choose  to  play  off  his  constructive  logic  upon  it, 
he  can  easily  show  it  up  as  the  absurdest  book  in  the  world."  (p.  69.) 
"  We  find  little,  therefore,  in  the  Scriptures,  to  encourage  the  hope 
of  a  complete  and  sufRcient  Christian  dogmatism,  or  of  a  satisfac- 
tory and  truly  adequate  system  of  scientific  theology.  Language, 
under  the  laws  of  logic  or  speculation,  does  not  seem  to  be  adequate 
to  any  such  use  or  purpose."  (pp.  76,  77.)  "(Considering  the  in- 
firmities of  language,  all  formulas  of  doctrine  should  be  held  in  a 
certain  spirit  cf  accommodation.  They  cannot  be  pressed  to  the 
letter,  for  the  letter  is  never  true.  They  can  be  regarded  only  as 
proximate  representations,  and  should,  therefore,  be  accepted,  not 
as  laws  of  our  belief  or  opinion,  but  more  as  badges  of  consent  and 
good  understanding."  (p.  81.)  "  Unquestionably,  the  view  of  lan- 
guage here  presented  must  produce,  if  received,  a  decided  mitiga- 
tion of  our  dogmatic  tendencies  in  religion.  It  throws  a  heavy 
shade  of  discouragement  on  our  efforts  in  that  direction.  It  shows 
that  language  is,  probably,  incapable  of  any  such  definite  and  de- 
terminate use  as  we  have  supposed  it  to  be  in  our  theological 
speculations ;  that,  for  this  reason,  dogma  has  failed  hitherto,  and 
about  as  certainly  will  [fail]  hereafler."  (pp.  91,  92.)  ' 

Our  readers  must  not  suppose  that  Dr.  Bushnell  means 
merely  to  reject  scholastic  theology,  for  he  objects  to  creeds 
and  catechisms  themselves,  unless  taken  in  a  loose,  accommo* 
dating  sense,  as  each  one  chooses  to  interpret  them  for  himself, 
and  therefore  means  to  assert  that  language  is  inadequate  to  the 
distinct,  formal,  and  exact  statement  of  Christian  doctrine,  or 
the  Divine  rtvelata.  According  to  him,  all  spiritual  truth  is 
formless,  and  every  formula  is  contrary  to  its  nature,  and  falsi- 
fies it.  Our  study  should  be,  not  to  give  it  a  form  for  the  un- 
derstanding, but  to  be  moved  and  excited  by  it  as  an  interior 
and  all-pervading  force  or  principle  of  life.  He  does  not  pro- 
pose at  once  to  abolish  ''  all  platforms  and  articles,''  for  to  that 
men  will  not  as  yet  hear  (p.  341).  But  it  is  clear  that  he 
proposes  to  do  it  ultimately,  and  to  get  rid  of  all  credenda^  all 
dogmas  or  articles  of  faith,  and  to  have  no  truth  for  the  under^ 
standing  insisted  upon.  In  other  words,  he  holds  that  Chris* 
tianity  is  a  life,  not  a  dogma  ;  an  interior  principle,  a  living  force 
that  is  felt,  loved,  obeyed  in  the  conduct  of  life,  but  not  a  collec- 
tion of  articles  or  a  system  of  doctrines  to  be  intellectually  ap- 
prehended and  believed.  Unity  of  language  or  of  mind  is  not 
to  be  looked  for  or  desired  ;  the  only  possible  unity  is  the  unity 
of  love,  the  unity  of  sentiment,  and  all  who  have  the  sentiment 
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have  the  unity  of  the  spirit,  and  really  and  truly  worship  God, 
whether  they  conceive  of  him  as  "  Jehovah,  Jove,  or  Lord," 
or  manifest  it  outwardly  in  the  forms  approved  by  the  Protes- 
tant, the  Catholic,  the  Gentoo,  the  Chinese,  the  Thibetian,  or 
by  the  ancient  Phoenicians,  Greeks,  or  Romans.  This  is  clear 
enough  from  an  article  of  his  which  appeared  some  time  since 
in  The  JSTew  Englander^  entided  Comprehensive  Christianityj 
that  is,  a  Christianity  which  comprehends  all  forms,  and  is  itself 
without  form  ;  which  accepts  all  the  mutually  contradictory  and 
repugnant  doctrines  extant,  with  all  their  contradictions  and 
repugnances,  and  avails  itself  of  all  their  partial  and  one-sided 
views  and  statements  as  so  many  various  and  useful  modes  of 
duly  infusing  the  spirit  of  love  into  the  human  heart,  and 
effecting  the  concord  of  affection  and  harmony  of  life. 

But  this  conception  of  Christianity,  while  it  makes  them  of 
little  value,  allows  the  author  to  retain  all  creeds,  formulas, 
and  statements,  not  as  expressive  of  the  whole  truth,  truth  in  its 
purity,  integrity,  and  completeness,  nor  of  truth  for  the  intellect, 
but  of  truth  for  the  affections,  sentiments,  feelings,  conscience. 
The  Orthodox  statements  of  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  and 
the  Atonement  are,  indeed,  inadequate  and  false  for  the  logical 
intellect ;  yet,  in  a  large  class  of  persons,  they  produce  the  true 
affections,  quicken  Christian  sentiments,  and  aid  in  conforming 
the  life  to  the  spiritual  reality.  In  another  class  they  produce 
contrary  effects,  and  these,  therefore,  should  not  be  required  to 
accept  them,  but  suffered  to  modify  them,  or  to  substitute  other 
statements  for  them,  better  adapted  to  their  peculiar  modes  of 
thought  and  feeling.  The  statements  preferred  by  Unitarians, 
in  Unitarian  minds  and  hearts,  produce  the  same  affections  that 
Orthodox  statements  do  in  Orthodox  minds  and  hearts.  The 
truth  for  the  affections,  the  only  truth  in  the  case  to  be  con- 
sidered, suggested  by  the  two  sets  of  statements,  though  one 
contradicts  the  other,  is  the  same  truth  in  each,  and  both  sets 
should  be  suffered  to  stand  ;  both  are  as  true  as  statements 
can  be  for  those  they  suit,  and  as  false  as  false  can  be  for  those 
they  do  not  suit  ;  let  the  Orthodox  have  his  statements,  and 
the  Unitarian  have  his,  and  both  will  be  suited,  and  Christian 
affection  promoted.  Hence  the  "  Orthodox"  doctor  protests 
against  no  creed.  "  So  far,"  he  says  (p.  82),  ''  from  suffering 
even  the  least  consciousness  of  constraint  or  oppression  under 
any  creed,  I  have  been  readier  to  accept  as  great  a  number  as 
feU  in  my  way  ;  for  when  they  are  subjected  to  the  deepest 
alchemy  of  thought,  that  which  descends  to  the  relation  between 
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the  form  of  truth  and  its  interior  formless  nature,  they  become, 
thereupon,  so  elastic,  and  run  so  freely  into  each  other,  tliatone 
seldom  need  have  any  difficulty  in  accepting  as  many  as  are 
offered  him.  He  may  regard  them  only  as  a  kind  of  battle- 
dooring  of  words,  blow  answering  to  blow,  while  the  reality  of 
the  play,  namely,  exercise,  is  the  same,  whichever  side  of  the 
room  is  taken,  and  whether  the  stroke  is  given  by  the  right  hand 
or  the  left."  The  Doctor's  notion  of  what  accepting  a  creed 
means  appears  to  be  somewhat  peculiar,  but  very  liberal, 
withal. 

Such,  briefly,  are  the  principal  characteristics  of  BushneUism. 
It  must  be  apparent  to  the  most  careless  student,  that  our 
^'  Orthodox"  doctor  cannot,  without  contradicting  his  whole 
theory,  admit  the  possibility  of  a  Divine  revelation,  made  to 
mankind  through  the  medium  of  inspired  prophets  and  apostles, 
as  the  Christian  world  has  hitherto  held,  because  such  revela- 
tion can  be  communicated  by  the  inspired  to  the  uninspired 
only  through  the  medium  of  language.  But  language  is  not  a 
medium  of  thought  from  mind  to  mind,  and  can  only  by  its 
symbols  suggest  to  the  mind  addressed  the  truth  it  already 
possesses,  or  that  lies  intuitively  perceptible  or  apprehensible 
before  it.  Since  the  revealed  truths,  the  reveUUa^  at  least  as 
revelata,  pertain  to  the  supernatural,  lie  in  a  sphere  above  the 
naturally  intelligible,  are,  in  regard  to  our  natural  cognitive 
faculty,  super-intelligible,  they  are  not  intuitively  apprebeosiUe 
or  perceptible  by  the  uninspired,  and  therefore  cannot  be  com- 
municated to  them  even  by  the  inspired.  Revelation,  therefore, 
is  possible  only  to  those  whom  God  directly  and  inuoediately 
inspires  ;  and  only  those  whom  he  does  so  inspire  have,  or  can 
be  believers  in,  a  Divine  revelation.  To  all  others,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Thomas  Paine,  ^'  revelation  is  mere  hearsay."  Thb 
is,  substantially^  Quakerism,  and  is  a  conclusion  the  author  ap- 
pears not  only  to  accept,  but  even  to  contend  for.  He  hokb 
to  a  present,  immediate,  personal  inspiration  (pp.  350,  351), 
—  probably  claims  it  for  himself ;  but  we  shall  so  far  adopt  lus 
doctrine  as  to  hold  ourselves  excused  from  accepting  what  be 
says  as  Divine  revelation,  till  we  find  it  either  confirmed  by 
an  authority  we  respect,  or  are  ourselves  personally  inspired  to 
believe  it. 

The  doctrine  of  the  author  also  denies  that  God  himself  cfli 
make  a  revelation  to  the  human  mind,  even  immediately,  with- 
out supernaturally  enlarging,  not  merely  its  creditive,  but  in 
cognitive  power,  so  as  to  enable  it  by  its  own  inherent  fV 
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intuitiva^  or  intuitive  energy,  to  behold  or  perceive  the  super- 
natural truth  he  would  reveal  ;  for  it  denies  that  truth  is  com- 
municable, or  that  it  can  be  mediately  apprehended.  Conse- 
quently the  doctrine  denies  the  possibility  of  belief  in  anything 
which  is  not  an  object  of  immediate  intuition  ;  for  no  one  can 
believe  what  he  does  not  apprehend.  Hence  faith  is  possible 
only  in  so  far  as  it  is  intuition,  sight,  knowledge,  or  science  ; 
that  is,  it  is  possible  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  faith  ;  for  faith 
is  to  believe  what  we  do  not  see, — is,  if  we  may  believe  St. 
Paul,  "  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of 
things  not  seen."  Est  autem  fides  sperandarum  substantia 
rerum^  argumentum  nan  apparentium.  Whether  Dr.  Bushnell 
is  right  or  wrong  in  this,  it  is  pretty  evident  that  his  doctrine  is 
irreconcilable  with  the  faith  of  the  Christian  world  and  the 
common  sense  of  mankind. 

The  intelligent  reader  of  Dr.  Bushnell's  work  is  everywhere 
struck  with  the  tendency  he  manifests  to  confound  faith  and 
science,  dogma  and  speculation.  He  is  offended  by  the  theo- 
logical speculations  of  theologers^  as  he  contemptuously  calls 
them,  and  therefore  condemns  Christian  dogmata,  as  if  Chris- 
tian dogmata  were  mere  speculations  !  Does  he  need  to  be 
told  that  the  dogma  is  the  revelatum^  the  revealed  truth,  and 
essentially  non-speculative,  preceding  theological  speculation  as 
its  postulate  ?  The  dogma  is  enjoined  or  imposed  by  authority, 
and  demands  simple  assent ;  speculation  is  an  operation  of  the  dis- 
cursive reason,  assuming  the  dogmas  as  its  postulates  or  axioms, 
and  its  results  are  conclusions  depending  on  the  authority  of  the 
logical  process  which  demonstrates  them  ;  the  dogma  is  ac- 
cepted on  the  veracity  of  God,  whose  word  it  is,  immediately 
or  mediately  spoken  or  transmitted  to  us.  We  do  not  suppose 
that  Dr.  Bushnell  is  ignorant  of  this  distinction  ;  butdoes  he 
act  wisely  to  treat  it  whh  contempt,  and  to  reason  on  and  about 
dogma  and  speculation,  as  if  both  belonged  to  the  same 
category  ? 

The  same  tendency,  which  leads  the  author  to  confound  the 
dogmas  of  faith  with  the  speculations  of  theologians,  leads  him 
to  confound  faith  with  science.  By  confounding  faith  with 
science,  or  resolving  it  into  science,  denying  it  to  be  faith  if 
not  science,  he  denies  the  possibility  of  faith  in  mysteries,  and 
holds  that  all  that  is  believed  in  the  mysteries  of  religion  is 
simply  what  the  mind  of  the  believer  not  only  apprehends,  but 
comprehends.  This  compels  him  either  to  deny,  with  Mr.  Al- 
len, all  mysteries, —  that  God  has  revealed  or  reveals  aoythiog 
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above  the  natural  understanding, — or  else  to  assert  a  direct, 
immediate,  and  personal  revelation  from  God  to  each  man,— 
what  he  calls  Mysticism,  —  which  enables  us  to  perceive  intui- 
tively their  intrinsic  truth.  ''  Christian  character  itself,"  he  says 
(p.  351),  "  and  all  its  graces,  are  forms  of  inspiration.  It  re- 
quires inspiration to  understand  or  really  come  into  the 

truth  of  Christ  at  all."  **No  roan,"  he  had  said  (p.  331)i 
"  really  knows  Christ,  or  can  know  or  be  tavghi  the  Christian 
truth,  who  is  not  in  the  spirit  of  Christ."  "  Words  cannot  bring 
it  —  the  Christian  plan — into  his  heart ;  dogma  cannot  give  it 
in  the  dry  light  of  reason."  And  again  (p.  332),  "  We  can 
know  the  things  which  are  freely  given  us  of  God  only  « 
Paul  knew  t/icm, — by  the  spirit  that  is  of  God." 

The  author  first  asserts  Rationalism  as  the  condition  of 
rejecting  the  mysteries,  and  then  Mysticism  as  the  condition  of 
accepting  them,  not  as  mysteries,  but  as  things  intrinsically  ap- 
prehended ;  that  is,  he  is  alternately  a  Rationalist  and  an  en- 
thusiast, as  suits  his  purpose.  It  is  very  true  that  we  cannot 
believe  with  divine  faith  the  things  which  God  has  revealed, 
without  the  grace  of  faith  ;  but  the  author  abuses  the  word  tii- 
spiration^  if  by  inspiration  he  means  this  grace.  The  grace  by 
which  we  believe  the  Divine  revelata  is  not  inspiration,  is  not 
a  grace  of  science,  but  simply  a  grace  of  faith,  and  elevates  not 
necessarily  the  vis  cognoscitiva^  but  the  vis  ereditivOy —  gives  as, 
not  the  power  of  seeing  the  intrinsic  truth  of  the  revelata,  but 
of  holding  them  in  our  belief  with  a  supernatural  firmness.  Thn 
grace  does  not  reveal  to  us  the  truth,  as  does  inspiration  ;  it 
simply  enables  us  to  believe  it  with  divine  faith.  The  truth 
itself,  as  proposed  to  our  belief,  is,  when  proposed,  apprebeih 
sible  by  the  natural  or  unelevated  human  intellect.  Toe  prop- 
ositions of  faith,  as  to  their  intrinsic  truth,  for  the  most  put 
transcend  the  reach  of  the  human  intellect,  and  therefore  must 
be  taken,  if  at  all,  on  the  authority  proposing  them  ;  but  as 
propositions  to  be  believed  on  authority,  that  is,  as  simple  prop- 
ositions of  faith,  they  do  not  transcend  that  intellect,  and  can 
be  apprehended  by  it  without  difficulty,  even  in  tbe  snnple  and 
unlettered,  and  ordinary  reason  can  also  apprehend  the  com- 
petency of  the  authority.  The  error  of  the  author  is  in  con- 
founding inspiration  with  the  donumjidei  of  the  theologians. 

The  Gospel  was  preached  by  the  Apostles,  and  is  every 
day  preached  by  missionaries,  to  men  not  incorporated  into 
the  mystic  body  of  Christ,  not  one  in  him,  nor  living  his  life. 
But  this  would  be  absurd,  if  no  man  could  learn,  or  be  taiq^bt, 
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while  out  of  Christ,  Christian  truth,  which  must  be  believed 
as  the  condition  of  becoming  one  with  him,  of  being  in  him,  or 
having  him  in  them.  Certainly  no  man  can  live  Christian  truth 
out  of  the  mystic  body  of  Christ  ;  but  not  therefore  does  it 
follow  that  no  man  out  of  that  body  can  know  intellectually 
what  the  Christian  faith  requires  him  to  believe,  the  authority 
on  which  it  is  to  be  believed,  —  whether  the  Church  or  the 
Scriptures,  —  or,  even  with  human  faith,  believe  them.  The 
devils  certainly  have  not  the  spirit  of  Christ,  are  not  in  Christ, 
have  not  him  in  them,  are  not  Divinely  inspired,  and  yet  St. 
James  tells  us  they  "  believe  and  tremble."  If  the  truth  can- 
not be  taught  to  unbelievers,  to  men  who  are  not  yet  Christians, 
how  are  they  to  be  converted  f  Moreover,  will  the  author 
name  to  us  a  single  proposition  of  Christian  doctrine  which, 
as  a  proposition  of  faith,  not  of  science,  is  unintelligible  to  the 
natural  human  understanding,  supposing  that  understanding 
really  exerted  to  apprehend  it  ?  God  is  one  Divine  Being 
subsisting  in  three  persons,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost ; 
in  Christ  are  two  distinct  natures  subsisting  in  one  person  ; 
in  the  blessed  Eucharitt,  when  the  priest  pronounces  the  words 
of  consecration,  the  elements  are  changed  into  the  substance  of 
the  body  of  our  Lord  ;  we  cannot  elect  to  concur  with  grace 
without  the  aid  of  grace,  and  yet  grace  does  not  aid  us  without 
our  concurrence.  We  know  nothing  in  Christian  faith  more 
difficult  to  understand  than  these  propositions  ;  but  who  dares 
say  that  the  assertions  contained  in  them  are  not  apprehensible 
even  by  a  child  old  enough  to  begin  his  catechism  ^  The  ex- 
planation of  them,  the  answer  to  the  question  how  they  can  be 
true,  and  all  that,  is  no  doubt  difficult ;  but  nothing  of  all  that  is 

Eroposed  as  an  object  of  faith,  or  is  required  to  be  understood 
y  toe  believer  in  order  to  believe  what  is  proposed.  We  know 
that  a  spire  of  grass  grows,  but  how  it  grows  we  know  not.  By 
faith  we  know  that  the  world  was  framed  by  the  word  of  God, 
yet  how  God  framed  it  is  no  object  of  our  Imowledge,  or  of  our 
faith.  Shall  we  therefore  say  that  we  cannot  believe  that  he 
framed  it  by  his  word  i  It  will  never  do  to  say  that  we  appre- 
hend nothing  because  we  do  not  comprehend  all  things,  or  that 
what  is  not  comprehensible  is  not  believable.  If  the  good 
Doctor  bad  distinguished  between  apprehending  and  coropre- 
bending,  and  between  the  simple  apprehension  of  Christian 
truth  as  the  intellectual  object  of  faith,  and  the  spiritual  ap- 

Eropriation  of   that  truth    in   Christian   life   and    character, 
e  would  have  escaped  the  blunder  of  asserting  that  ^^  no 
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man  can  be  taught  Christian  truth  who  is  not  in  the  spirit  of 
Christ,"  or  learn  it  otherwise  than  by  immediate,  personal  in- 
spiration. 

That  the  end  we  are  to  aim  at  is  not  the  intellectual  appre- 
hension of  the  objects  or  propositions  of  faithp  the  human  or  even 
the  supernatural  assent  to  them,  is  of  course  true.  The  end 
to  be  sought  is  never  the  intellectual  apprehension  of  the  truth, 
for  that  the  devils  have,  but  obedience  to  the  truth,  or  life  con- 
formable to  its  teachings.  There  roust  not  onlj  be  the  percep- 
tion of  the  intellect,  but  the  consent  of  the  will ;  and  without  the 
latter,  the  former,  instead  of  being  meritorious,  only  augments 
our  guihiness.  Faith  without  works,  the  fidts  informii  of  the 
Schoolmen,  is  dead  ;  and  to  be  living,  meritorious,  it  must  be 
conjoined  with  love,  he  fides  formata.  Everybody  knows,  or 
ought  to  know,  this.  The  Christian  life,  Christian  truth  as 
the  inward  principle  of  life,  the  vivifying  or  formative  principle 
of  character,  is  the  main  thing,  without  which  nothmg  is  of 
any  value.  So  far  as  Dr.  Bushnell  means  simply  to  insist  on 
this  commonplace  truth, — commonplace  truth  with  aU  except 
those  sectaries  who  preach  justiBcation  by  faith  alone, — we  have 
no  quarrel  with  him  ;  but  when  he  goes  farther,  and  tells  us 
that  Christian  truth  is  not  addressed  primarily  to  the  hunuui 
intellect,  and  seeks  to  exclude  the  intellect  from  all  share  m  the 
formation  of  the  Christian  character,  we  recognize  in  him 
neither  tlie  Christian  nor  the  philosopher.  We  must  apprehend 
the  truth,  or  we  cannot  obey  it,  or  voluntarily  submit  to  it ;  and 
the  intellect  is  our  only  faculty  for  the  apprehension  of  truth. 
It  is  our  only  cognitive  faculty.  It  is  the  light  or  the  sight  of 
the  will,  which,  considered  in  itself  as  a  distinct  facufty,  b 
blind.  The  will  acts  only  for  an  end,  and  cannot  act  for  in 
end  which  is  not  apprehended.  Suppress  the  intellect,  and  yoa 
suppress  the  will  ;  suppress  the  will,  and  you  suppress  aU  volnn* 
tary  obedience,  all  virtue,  all  human  acts.  Impossible,  there- 
fore, is  it  to  have  the  Christian  character,  to  live  the  Christian 
life,  without  intellectual  apprehension  of  Christian  truth.  The 
first  step  is  always  intellectual  apprehension,  and  it  b  by  faith  that 
we  are  incorporated  into  the  elected  human  race,  where  only 
we  can  live  in  unity,  and  complete  the  Christian  life.  Is  it  not 
a  little  too  bad  that  we  should  be  called  upon  to  defend  intellect 
against  a  modern  enlightened  reformer,  and  to  maintain  agaimt 
him  that  intellect  is  not  a  useless  appendage  to  the  human  coi^ 
stitution  ? 

But  truth  to  the  human  intellect  must  always  be  preseoied 
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in  some  form  more  or  less  distinct,  more  or  less  definite. 
Doubtless,  it  is  not  necessary  for  every  mind  that  it  should  be 
drawn  out  in  detail,  in  all  the  minuteness  we  find  in  scientific 
theology  ;  yet  the  more  clearly,  distinctly,  and  definitely  its 
several  propositions  are  drawn  out  and  stated,  the  more  perfect 
will  be  our  apprehension  of  it,  and  the  less  likely  shall  we  be 
to  mistake  it,  or  fall  into  errors  opposed  to  it.  Even  the  Apos- 
tles' Creed,  with  which  the  author  closes  his  volume,  and  which 
he  professes  to  believe,  is  a  formula  of  faith,  a  formal  statement 
of  Christian  truth,  to  the  intellect.  And  how  will  you  teach 
Christian  truth,  except  by  means  of  formal  statements  ?  What 
else  is  every  sermon  that  is  preached,  every  book  that  is  writ- 
ten, with  a  view  to  induce  men  to  believe  and  practise  the 
Christian  religion  ?  No  teaching,  no  instruction,  is  possible, 
without  formal  statements  to  the  understanding.  Do  you  pro- 
pose to  abolish  all  teaching,  all  science,  all  intercommunion  of 
thought,  and  leave  every  man  to  the  solitary  workings  of  his 
own  mind  ?  What  will  you  do  with  children  ?  Will  you 
abolish  all  primary  and  secondary  schools,  all  academies,  col- 
leges, seminaries,  and  universities,  —  all  preaching,  all  cate- 
chizing, all  talking,  all  reading,  all  literature  ?  If  not,  you  must 
and  will  have  teaching  of  some  sort,  and  then  formal  statements, 
formulas  of  doctrine,  addressed  to  the  intellect.  Or  do  you 
propose  to  follow  the  cant  of  the  day,  to  declaim  against  all  in- 
tellectual education,  and  say  you  will  have  only  moral  educa- 
tion, the  education  of  the  feelings,  of  the  moral  and  religious 
affections  and  sentiments  ?  But  how  will  you  contrive,  with- 
out addressing  the  intellect,  to  impart  this  education  ?  Will 
you  do  it  in  perfect  silence,  or  will  you  now  and  then  open 
your  mouth  ?  If  you  open  your  mouth,  you  must  say  some- 
thing, make  some  formal  statement,  true  or  false.  You  can- 
not speak  to  the  feelings,  you  cannot  even  move  them,  except 
through  the  intellect.  Then,  in  what  will  your  moral  education 
consist  f  Is  it  to  be  conformable  or  not  conformable  to  the 
truth  ?  How,  without  the  exercise  of  intellect,  will  you  know 
which  is  truth,  which  is  falsehood,  and  determine  what  is  the 
education  conformable  to  the  one  or  the  other  ?  A  moral  act 
is  the  act  of  a  free  agent,  done  for  the  sake  of  the  end  which 
the  law  of  God  commands  us  to  seek.  How,  without  teaching 
your  pupils  this  end,  the  means  and  conditions  of  fulfilling  it, 
will  you  give  them  a  moral  education  ?  Is  that  a  moral  educa- 
tion that  leaves  the  pupil  ignorant  of  the  precepts  of  morality  ? 
Were  you  to  reduce  your  system  to  practice,  how  long  would 
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you  be  in  reducing  your  community  below  the  condition  of  the 
most  degraded  savage  tribe  ? 

Then,  again,  does  the  Doctor  act  wisely  in  sneering  at  logic, 
and  making  himself  merry  with  what  he  calls  '^  logicking  "  ? 
Does  it  never  happen  that  the  truth  is  assailed,  and  needs  to  be 
defended  ?  that  falsehood  is  promulgated,  and  needs  to  be  re- 
futed ?  How  is  one  or  the  other  to  be  done  without  logic, — 
logickingj  if  the  author  pleases  ?  The  author  requires  us  to 
live  Christian  truth  ;  he,  then,  must  hold  that  there  is  a  differ- 
ence between  truth  and  falsehood,  —  that  the  former  is  good, 
and  the  latter  is  bad.  Will  he,  then,  deny  that  it  is  necessary 
to  distinguish  between  them,  to  defend  the  truth  if  assailed,  and 
repel  the  falsehood  if  it  attempts  to  usurp  the  throne  of  truth  ? 
Nay,  is  not  the  author  himself  '^  logicking  "  against  logic,  from 
the  beginning  of  his  book  to  the  end  ?  Does  he  not  bring  out 
views  of  his  own,  and  seek  to  give  us  logical  reasons  for  ac- 
cepting them  ?  and  does  he  not  point  out  what  he  holds  to  be 
errors,  and  endeavour  to  show  us  why  they  are  errors  ?  Has 
he,  then,  the  face  to  turn  round  and  deny  the  very  instrument 
he  has  used,  the  very  authority  to  which  he  appeals  ?  Does 
he  persuade  himself  that  it  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  say,  that  he 
admits  his  inconsistency,  but  then  all  deep  thinkers,  all  pro- 
found minds,  are  inconsistent  in  their  statements,  and  cannot, 
owing  to  the  imperfection  of  language,  state  the  truths  they  be- 
hold, without  violating  the  logical  understanding  ? 

But  we  have  exhausted  our  space,  and  can  proceed  no 
farther.  We  did  intend  to  consider  the  application  which  Dr. 
Bushnell  makes  of  his  principles  to  the  explanation  of  the 
sacred  mysteries  of  our  religion,  but  it  is  not  necessary.  What 
we  have  said  is  sufficient  for  the  full  understanding  of  his  theory, 
and  how  he  applies  it  is  a  matter  of  little  importance.  We 
do  not  suppose  that  Dr.  Bushnell  is  naturally  a  very  weak  mau, 
nor,  compared  with  the  common  run  of  Protestant  ministers,  a 
very  bad  man  ;  but  he  is,  undoubtedly,  a  very  ignorant  man,  and 
unacquainted  with  the  theology  of  his  own  denomination.  He 
has,  doubtless,  read  some,  thought  a  little,  felt  much,  and  im- 
agined more  ;  but  he  lacks  mental  discipline  and  scientific  cul- 
ture. He  appears  to  have  lighted,  in  the  course  of  his  expe- 
rience, upon  certain  speculations,  to  have  caught  up  certain  half 
or  quarter  ideas,  which,  being  novelties  to  him,  he  has  presumed 
to  be  novelties  to  all  the  world.  These  he  appears  to  have 
dwelt  upon  till  his  head  has  become  a  little  turned,  and  be 
fancies  that  he  is,  as  it  were,  a  seer  and  a  prophet.     To  those 
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who  have  passed  through  a  state  similar  to  that  he  is  now  in, 
and  have  late  in  life  done  what  they  could  to  supply  the  defect 
of  early  discipline,  he  is  an  object  of  tender  interest,  and  they 
pity  him  at  the  same  time  that  they  laugh  at  the  antics  he  plays, 
and  the  capers  he  cuts.  He  may,  perhaps,  some  day,  grow 
sober,  lower  his  estimate  of  his  own  supereminent  greatness, 
bJush  at  his  folly,  and  marvel  at  his  delusions.  He  seems  to 
us,  after  all,  a  man  on  whom  the  truth  will  not  always  fall 
powerless.  He  shows  the  marks  of  his  Calvinistic  breeding, 
it  is  true,  but  he  has  comparatively  little  of  that  cold,  dry,  hard, 
wiry,  sly,  crafty  disposition,  so  characteristic  of  Calvinistic 
ministers  ;  and  seems  to  retain  at  bottom  even  something  of 
the  simplicity  of  the  child,  and  the  frankness  of  the  youth.  He 
seems  really  to  have  a  little  earnestness,  which  is  not  precisely 
fanaticism  ;  and  we  shall  not  be  surprised  if  we  hear,  one  of 
these  days,  that  he  has  abandoned  system-making,  has  given  up 
his  trade  of  reformer,  has  bowed  in  sorrow  and  humility  at  the 
foot  of  the  cross,  and  been  received  into  the  society  of  those 
whose  glory  it  is  to  glory  only  in  a  crucified  Redeemer.  He 
is  now  mentally  and  morally  in  a  chaotic  state  ;  who  knows  but 
the  spirit  of  God  may  yet  breathe  over  the  chaos,  and  cause 
order  to  spring  out  of  confusion,  and  light  to  arise  out  of  dark- 
ness }     Our  brethren  should  pray  for  his  conversion. 

We  have  said  less  of  Mr.  Allen's  book  than  we  intended. 
We  shall  be  obliged  to  make  it  the  subject  of  some  remarks 
hereafter.  Mr.  Allen  is  a  less  hopeful  subject  than  Dr.  Bush- 
nell ;  but  he  is  young,  and  #e  will  not  as  yet  despair  of  him. 


Art.  V. — The  Law  of  the  Press.  Speech  of  Count  de 
Montalembertj  in  the  French  Legislative  Assembly^  July 
21,  1849. 

In  an  article  on  European  Events^  in  this  Review  for  July, 
1848,  written  before  we  had  received  the  news  of  the  memora- 
ble Socialist  insurrection  in  June  of  that  year,  which  it  took 
four  days  of  hard  fighting  to  suppress,  and  which  resulted  in 
the  victory  of  the  party  of  order  under  General  Cavaignac,  we 
made  the  following  remarks,  which  we  beg  leave  to  recall  to 
the  attention  of  our  readers. 
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"  What  is  likely  to  be  the  result  of  the  recent  events  in  Europe? 
France  is  now  decidedly  a  republic.  Will  she  be  able  to  establish 
and  maintain  the  authority  of  the  state  and  the  freedom  of  the 
subject  ?  This  is  a  matter  about  which  we  do  not  wish  to  specu- 
late. We  have  found  notliing  in  our  historical  reading  which  leads 
us  to  augur  her  success.  The  historical  precedents  are  all  against 
her.  But  we  cannot  pretend  to  fathom  the  designs  of  Almighty 
God,  to  whom  belong  the  ordering  of  all  events  and  the  determina- 
tion of  their  issues.  Whether  he  has  designed  the  revolution  in 
mercy  or  in  judgment  to  the  nations,  we  can  know  only  as  he  him- 
self is  pleased  to  make  it  manifest ;  but  whichever  it  be,  it  is  ours 
to  be  silent  and  adore,  for  his  judgments  are  as  adorable  as  his 
mercies.  That  the  French  people  will  find  it  an  easy  task  to  re- 
constitute the  state,  which  the  revolution  of  February  dissolved,  and 
reestablish  and  maintain  order,  the  indispensable  condition  of  lib- 
erty, we  presume  nobody  with  a  grain  of  political  philosophy  or 
experience  will  pretend.  The  ideas  and  passions,  the  schemes  and 
wishes,  which  have  destroyed  the  old  government,  and  reduced 
French  society  to  its  original  elements,  are  opposed  to  all  govern- 
ment, and  if  not  abandoned,  must  be  as  fatal  to  the  republic  as  they 
have  been  to  the  monarchy.  The  revolutionary  party  is  in  pursuit 
of  Utopia,  and  has  no  stopping-place  within  the  limits  of  practica- 
ble government.  It  must  be  arrested,  or  it  will  subvert  the  new 
institutions  before  they  get  fairly  into  operation.  But  to  attempt  to 
arrest  them  by  physical  force,  by  measures  of  repression,  will  only 
renew  between  them  and  the  new  government  the  very  relations 
which  rendered  the  old  government  impotent  for  good,  and  its 
longer  existence  impracticable.  Under  Providence,  then,  the  so- 
lution of  the  problem  must  turn  on  tfie  fact,  whether  the  radicals, 
represented  by  such  men  as  Ledru-Rollin,  that  second  edition  of 
Danton,  Louis  Blanc,  Blanqui,  Albert,  and  company,  are  a  large, 
or  only  a  small,  minority  of  the  French  nation,  and  on  the  courage, 
firmness,  and  energy  of  the  party  opposed  to  them.  If  they  are 
only  a  small  minority,  confined  principally  to  a  few  localities,  and 
the  friends  of  order  show  them  from  the  outset  that  their  oppositbn 
is  disregarded,  and  their  advice  will  not  be  asked,  they  may  be 
held  in  subjection  till  the  new  government  is  so  firmly  established 
as  to  render  their  attempts  to  subvert  it  impotent  and  ridiculous. 
But  if  they  are  a  large  majority,  —  absolutely  so,  by  their  numbers, 
or  effectively  so,  by  their  organization  and  concentration,  or  by  the 
uncertainty,  hesitation,  fears,  and  anxieties  of  their  opponents,  — 
they  will  have  little  difficulty  in  defeating  all  attempts  to  reconstitute 
the  state,  and  in  prolonging  the  reign  of  anarchy.  How  the  case 
actually  stands  in  France  we  have  no  certain  means  of  knowing, 
and  cannot  pretend  to  decide. 

"  The  majority  of  the  National  Assembly  appear  to  be  well  dif- 
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posed,  and  to  entertain  moderate  views ;  but  they  evidently  lack 
experience,  and  have  marked  out  to  themselves  no  clear  and  defi- 
nite line  of  policy.  They  are  apparently  trusting  for  their  success 
to  the  chapter  of  accidents.  Their  determination  is,  indeed,  to  give 
France  a  republican  government ;  but  they  are  evidently  afraid 
that  the  sincerity  of  their  attachment  to  republicanism  will  be  sus- 
pected. This  renders  them  uneasy,  deprives  them  of  that  calm- 
ness, sobriety,  and  independence,  that  naturalness  and  at-home 
feeling,  so  essential  to  their  success,  and  gives  the  radical  minority 
an  immense  advantage  over  them.  The  radicals  have  no  fears  of 
this  sort.  Strong  in  the  fact  that  they  represent  the  revolution,  em- 
body its  spirit,  and  obey  its  tendencies,  they  march  with  a  bold  and 
confident  step  in  the  path  of  destruction.  In  settled  times,  when  the 
revolutionary  spirit  has  not  penetrated  the  body  of  the  people,  when 
the  subversion  of  an  old  government  is  looked  upon  as  an  excep- 
tional measure,  to  be  justified  only  on  the  ground  of  invincible  ne- 
cessity, the  party  adopting  moderate  counsels  and  cherishing  a  con- 
ciliatory spirit  is  sure  to  rally  around  it  the  great  body  of  the  nation. 
But  when  the  principle  of  revolution  aspires  to  obtain  a  legal  recog- 
nition, and  is  held  by  the  great  body  of  the  people  to  be  the  proper 
basis  of  the  state,  —  when  all  old  ideas  are  confounded,  and  the 
general  wish  is  to  erect  the  social  fabric,  not  only  after  a  new  fash- 
ion, but  on  a  new  and  untried  foundation,  —  extreme  counsels  are 
most  likely  to  prevail,  and  the  party  in  favor  of  carrying  out  the 
revolution  is  pretty  sure  to  succeed.  We  shall,  therefore,  by  no 
means  be  disappointed,  if  Ledru-Rollin  turns  out  to  be  a  stronger 
man  than  Lamartine.  The  Mountain  triumphed  over  the  Girond- 
ists, the  Sans' culottes  over  the  Respectables,  in  the  former  revolu- 
tion, and  why  shall  they  not  do  the  same  in  this  ?  They  assuredly 
will,  unless  the,  moderate  party  take  their  ground  at  once,  declare 
boldly  that  the  revolution  must  be  arrested,  and  that  a  contrary  set 
of  maxims  from  those  which  prepared  and  effected  it  must  now  be 
adopted  and  acted  on.  The  state  cannot  be  constituted  on  the 
revolutionary  principle,  nor  recognize  the  right  of  the  people  to 
abolish  the  government ;  for  every  state  must  have  as  its  basis  the 
right  of  the  state  to  command,  and  the  duty  of  the  citizen  to  obey, 
whether  the  moderate  party  have  the  courage  to  face  the  revolution 
in  the  moment  of  its  victory,  and  recognize  a  solid  basis  for  authori- 
ty, the  event  must  determine.  We  fear,  however,  that,  captivated 
by  fine  phrases  ^houX  fraternity^  they  will  attempt  to  conciliate  the 
revolutionary  party  by  compromise,  and  thus  destroy  themselves, 
and  prepare  the  triumph  of  disorder  or  of  despotism."  —  New  Se- 
ries, Vol.  II.  No.  III.  pp.  399-401. 

At  the  time  when  this  was  written,  Lamartine  was  the  great 
man  of  the  revolution,  and  Ledru-RoUin  was  apparently  without 
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influence.  Yet  events  have  proved,  what  we  then  supposed  to 
be  true,  that  the  latter  was  from  the  first  the  real  leader  of  tbe 
revolutionary  party.  He  is  a  bold,  reckless  demagogue,  not 
without  talent  of  a  certain  kind,  with  a  determinate  end  in  view, 
which  he  is  prepared  to  seek  at  any  and  every  hazard,  —  a  dar- 
ing and  unscrupulous  revolutionary  chief,  who  cares  not  how 
much  virtue  he  tramples  upon,  how  many  hearts  be  wounds, 
bow  much  blood  he  spills,  or  how  much  misery  be  causes,  if 
be  can  accomplish  his  purposes.  Such  a  man,  in  times  of  dis- 
order and  confusion,  is  always  sure  to  have  a  strong  and  deter- 
mined party,  and  never  ceases  to  be  dangerous  so  long  as  be 
lives. 

On  the  other  point  on  which  we  expressed  our  views,  our 
fears  have  not  been  fully  justified.  The  party  of  order,  the 
moderates,  as  they  were  then  called,  have  proved  themselves 
stronger  and  more  resolute  and  energetic  than  we  dared  hope ; 
but  the  Red  Republicans,  though  defeated,  have  not  yet  been 
vanquished,  or  ceased  to  be  formidable  ;  and  the  party  of  order 
are  yet  far  from  having  gained  a  definitive  victory.  One  tiling, 
however,  they  have  gained.  "  The  state,"  we  said,  "  cannot 
be  constituted  on  the  revolutionary  principle,  nor  recognize  the 
right  of  the  people  to  abolish  the  government  ;  for  every  state 
must  have  as  its  basis  the  right  of  the  state  to  command,  and 
the  duty  of  the  citizen  to  obey."  ''  The  revolutionary  party," 
we  said,  "  must  be  arrested,  or  it  will  subvert  the  new  institu- 
tions before  they  get  fairly  into  operation."  Every  sober 
Frenchman  appears  now  to  be  well  convinced  of  this.  Three 
times,  within  less  than  eighteen  months,  the  revolutionary  party 
has  attempted  to  subvert  the  very  republican  institutions  it 
had  forced  upon  the  country,  and  France  seems  now  to  be 
thoroughly  convinced  that  her  regeneration  must  come  from 
order  and  liberty,  not  from  revolution  and  anarchy.  She  has 
taken  her  stand  on  the  side  of  the  former  against  the  latter, — 
solemnly  proclaimed.  No  more  revolution,  no  more  destruc- 
tion, no  more  anarchy  ;  but  whether  she  will  be  able  to  main- 
tain the  very  just  and  common-sense  position  she  has  assumed 
remains  to  be  seen.  Thus  far,  she  has  maintained  it  firmly,  and, 
under  the  circumstances,  nobly  ;  and  the  government  of  Louis 
Napoleon,  thus  far,  deserves  the  gratitude  of  Europe  and  the 
Christian  world. 

But  the  enemies  of  order,  of  society  itself,  are  in  France 
and  in  entire  Europe  neither  few  nor  inactive,  and  be  who  to- 
day counts  on  the  speedy  triumph  of  authority  in  the  European 
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nations,  and  the  restoration  of  social  peace,  will  most  likely  be 
deceived.  A  large  portion  of  the  people  have  been  corrupted, 
and  the  infection  spreads  from  the  cities  and  towns  into  the 
villages  and  country.  In  the  earlier  half  of  the  eighteentli  cen- 
tury, it  was  the  higher  classes  —  kings,  nobles,  and  even,  to 
some  extent,  the  clergy — who  were  corrupt,  who  had  lost  their 
faitt),  despised  morals,  and  dreamed  of  a  sensual  paradise. 
The  bulk  of  the  people,  especially  the  peasantry,  were  com- 
paratively sound  and  virtuous.  Now,  it  is  or  is  becoming  the 
reverse.  The  French  revolution  of  1789  chastised  and  cor- 
rected the  upper  classes,  and  they  are  now  in  general  the  most 
upright,  moral,  and  religious  portion  of  the  community  ;  but 
the  lower  classes  have  taken  the  infection,  have  learned  to  scoff 
at  religion,  and  ceased  to  look  for  a  celestial  recompense,  or  to 
believe  in  immortality.  They  become  tlie  ready  instruments 
of  base  and  unscrupulous  demagogues,  —  combustibles,  which 
a  licentious  press  can  at  any  moment  kindle  for  a  universal  con- 
flagration. In  all  European  countries  there  are  plenty  of  edu- 
cated scoundrels,  especially  Poles  and  Italians,  ready  to  in- 
flame them  with  their  incendiary  appeals,  and  of  able  military 
men  to  conduct  them  in  their  nefarious  war  against  society,  — 
and  plenty  of  decently  dressed  sympathizers  in  England  and 
the  United  States  to  cheer  them  on,  to  pass  resolutions  in  their 
favor,  and  even  to  vote  to  send  them  a  flag.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, we  cannot  but  apprehend  a  protracted  struggle, 
although  as  to  the  ultimate  issue  we  have  no  fears. 

Unquestionably,  for  the  party  of  order,  one  of  the  first  and 
most  important  means  of  self-defence  and  of  the  preservation  of 
society  is  to  restrain,  as  far  as  possible,  the  radical  press.  In 
this  country,  we  hold  the  freedom  of  the  press  sacred,  and  re- 
gard its  censorship  with  horror  ;  and  not  without  reason,  for  here 
the  imbecility  of  the  press  renders  it  comparatively  harmless, 
and  we  have  few  motives  to  rebellion.  Englishmen  and  Amer- 
icans have  little  confidence  in  ideas,  —  believe  in  few  things 
except  roast-beef  and  plum-pudding.  They  retain  much  of 
the  old  Anglo-Saxon  character,  and  seldom  feel,  except  in  the 
pocket  and  the  stomach.  They  have  been  bred  under  Protes- 
tantism, which  disdains  logic,  and  renders  reason  superfluous. 
Protestantism  blunts  the  intellect,  destroys  confidence  in  prin- 
ciples, and  superinduces  a  habit  of  stopping  midway  in  a  chain 
of  reasoning.  People  trained  under  it  never  find  any  difficulty 
in  asserting  premises,  and  denying  the  conclusions  which  legiti- 
mately flow  from  them.     Besides,  it  is  an  Anglo-Saxon  char- 
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acteristic,  never  to  put  one's  self  in  the  way  of  learning  what  is 
repugnant  to  one's  prejudices.  The  Anglo-Saxon  takes  a 
paper,  not  to  learn  what  he  ought  to  think,  but  to  learn  from  it 
what  he  already  thinks.  If  a  journal  advocates  a  view  con- 
trary to  his  own,  or  what  he  has  a  vague  suspicion  is  his  own, 
he  eschews  it,  or  resolutely  refuses  to  believe  one  single  word 
it  says.  The  press  has,  therefore,  little  other  bfluence,  in 
England  and  in  this  country,  than  it  exerts  by  expressing 
already  existing  views  of  the  several  coexisting  parties,  and 
no  more  influence  on  the  ultimate  action  of  either  country 
than  tlie  speeches  in  Congress  have  on  the  6nal  vote  of  the 
House,  winch,  it  is  said,  is  just  nothing  at  all.  We  can  there- 
fore understand  no  reason  why,  in  England  and  the  United 
States,  the  press  should  not  be  perfectly  free  ;  for  in  both, 
though  pretentious,  it  is,  comparatively,  uninfluential.  It 
rarely  strengthens  or  weakens  a  party,  rarely  determines  any 
public  measure,  or  affects  the  final  issue  of  any  public  contest. 
Things  would  go  on  without,  pretty  much  as  they  do  with  it, 
while  it  operates  as  a  sort  of  safety-valve  to  the  superfluous 
steam  of  demagogues. 

But  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  the  case  is  altogether 
different.  Mental  culture  there  is  of  a  superior  order  to  what 
it  is  in  Great  Britain,  or  in  our  own  country,  and  the  people 
are  more  disposed  to  act  in  conformity  to  their  principles. 
There  is  and  always  has  been  in  the  Continental  nations 
more  mental  freedom  than  in  Great  Britain,  and  there  is  more 
in  Great  Britain  than  in  the  United  States.  Of  all  civilized 
countries,  ours  has  the  least  freedom  of  thought,  and  is,  not  by 
the  laws,  but  by  the  manners,  habits,  and  customs  of  the  people, 
subjected  to  an  intolerable  mental  slavery,  unequalled  elsewhere. 
He  is  a  brave  man  who,  among  us,  dares  publish  his  honest 
convictions  ;  and  he  is  a  still  braver  man  who  dares  examine 
convictions  contrary  to  his  own  with  candor  and  impartiality. 
We  are  tlie  frejsst  people  in  the  world — on  paper,  but  id  reali^i 
especially  in  tiie  interior  world,  the  most  enslaved.  But  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  even  with  those  who  have  thrown  off 
the  Catholic  faith,  there  remain  some  traces  of  Catholic  culture, 
—  a  respect  for  intellect,  for  systematic  thought,  and  a  strong 
feeling  that  what  a  man  holds  to  be  truth  he  should  seek  to 
reduce  to  practice.  Hence  the  press  has  there,  and  must  have, 
an  influence  for  good  or  for  evil,  of  which  we,  in  this  country, 
can  form  no  conception  ;  not  because  the  European  popula- 
tions are  more  ignorant  than  our  people,  but  because,  in  reality, 
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they  have  more  mental  freedom,  are  more  logical,  and  have 
received  a  superior  intellectual  culture. 

Li  revolutionary  times,  the  press,  with  these  populations,  is  a 
tremendous  engine  ;  and  a  revolutionary  press  cannot  coexist 
with  public  peace  and  safety.  It  is  absolutely  necessary,  if 
order  is  to  be  preserved,  if  revolutions  are  to  be  arrested,  and 
liberty  consolidated,  that  tlie  law  should  restrain  the  license  of 
the  journals,  and  suppress  them,  as  promptly  as  it  would  arrest 
and  imprison  the  conspirator.  The  journal  is  a  conspirator  ; 
its  words  are  deeds,  and  must  be  prevented  ;  for  it  is  too  late 
to  punish  them  after  they  have  been  spoken.  As  well  might 
you  consider  it  a  sufficient  precaution  to  lock  the  stable  door 
after  the  colt  has  been  stolen. 

Entertaining  these  views,  and  believing  no  government  can 
fulfil  its  mission  if  perpetually  assailed  with  impunity,  we  were 
among  those,  though  a  violent  Liberal  at  the  time,  who,  with 
the  late '  Secretary  Livingston,  approved  the  famous  Septem- 
ber laws  of  Louis  Philippe,  restraining  the  seditious  press. 
We  cannot  but  rejoice,  then,  that  the  present  French  govern- 
ment has  had  the  courage  and  firmness  to  propose  and  adopt 
similar  laws.  We  have  thought  the  subject  so  important, 
and  have  been  so  desirous  that  our  American  Catholic  com- 
munity should  understand  the  necessity  and  the  motives  of 
the  recent  French  legislation  on  the  press,  that  we  have 
translated  and  publish  entire  the  masterly  speech  in  its  de- 
fence of  Count  de  Montalembert,  made  in  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  July  21st.  M.  de  Montalembert  was  a  member  of 
the  former  Chamber  of  Peers  ;  he  is  a  man  without  ambition, 
a  man  of  extraordinary  talents,  of  a  highly  cultivated  and 
polished  mind,  a  genuine  orator,  a  sincere  Catholic,  and  the 
acknowledged  political  leader  of  the  Catholic  party  in  France. 
In  times  past,  we  feared  that  he  had  a  taint  of  Liberalism, 
and  that  he  would  not  bear  up  with  sufficient  firmness  against 
the  revolutionary  and  Socialistic  ideas  of  the  age.  Nobly  has 
be  disappointed  us,  and  earned  the  reputation  of  being,  if  not 
the  first,  one  of  the  very  first.  Catholic  laymen  of  Europe. 
The  speech  we  lay  before  our  readers  was  received  by  the 
Assembly  with  unbounded  applause,  and  proved  a  terrible  blow 
to  the  Mountain,  whom  it  virtually  silenced. 

The  session  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  on  the  21st  of  July, 
opened  by  some  remarks  from  M.  Mathieu  (de  la  Drome) ,  who 
^^  maintained  " — we  translate  from  the  report  of  the  •Smie  de 
la  Religion  of  July  24th — '^  that  the  proposed  law  on  the  press 
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violated  the  constitution,  and  even  the  law  of  nature  ;  for  onljr 
He  who  has  endowed  man  with  speech  can  take  from  him  his 
right  to  use  it.  To  exact  the  deposit  of  a  certain  sum  of 
money  as  the  condition  of  granting  the  right  to  publish  a  journal, 
is  to  create  a  privilege  in  favor  of  the  rich.  There  is  no  grave 
reason  for  presenting  the  project,  unless  it  is  fear, —  fear  of 
Socialism.  Wherefore  combat  Socialism  with  the  most  absurd 
and  odious  religious  beliefs  f  The  real  enemy  is  want ; — destroy 
that.  A  society  which  permits  a  single  one  of  her  members  to 
die  of  hunger  is  a  homicidal  society.  Proclaim  that  boldly, 
and  you  need  no  longer  trouble  yourself  about  the  press  ;  for  if 
it  should  then  be  against  you,  it  would  destroy  itself." 
M.  Montalembert  replied  :  — 

^'  The  honorable  gentleman  who  has  just  spoken  appears  to  roe 
to  have  strayed  far  from  the  question  before  the  Assembly. 
Though  I  intend  to  embrace  it,  as  far  as  possible,  in  its  greatest 
generality,  I  cannot  follow  him  into  the  arena  where  he  hfts  sought 
to  place  the  discussion.  There  is,  however,  one  point  that  he  has 
made,  on  which  I  acknowledge  that  I  fall  under  his  strictures. 
Fourteen  years  ago,  I  began  my  political  career  by  speaking  and 
voting  against  the  laws  of  September ;  I  am  here  to-day  to  speak 
and  vote  for  a  law  which  in  his  opinion  is  even  worse  than  the  laws 
of  September.  I  am  not  the  only  one  here  who  must  do  the 
same  ;  others  more  illustrious  than  I  are  in  my  position ;  I  wish, 
therefore,  to  explain  this  change  in  our  conduct,  and  in  explaining 
it  I  believe  I  shall  render  homage  to  truth,  warn  my  country  of  a 
great  public  danger,  and  discharge  towards  her  my  first  duty. 

^'  But  before  proceeding  to  this  explanation,  I  must  reply  to  an 
objection  daily  urged  against  the  laws  of  September,  which  it  is 
pretended  we  wish  to  revive.  Those  laws,  it  is  said,  did  not  save 
the  monarchy ;  those  you  propose  to  enact  will  be  equally  impotent 
to  save  the  republic.  Be  it  so.  But,  Gentlemen,  I  hesitate  not  to 
say,  that  if  the  law  we  propose  shall  procure  the  republic  twelve 
years  of  prosperity,  security,  and  freedom,  such  as  followed  the 
laws  of  September,  I  shall,  for  my  part,  be  very  well  satisfied,  and 
hold  myself  fully  justified  in  having  voted  for  them.  Let  the  re- 
public give  us  by  this  law  twelve  years  without  the  dictatorship, 
without  a  state  of  siege,  with  security  and  freedom,  and  I  for  one 
will  hold  her  highly  honored,  and  myself  her  very  much  obliged 
servant. 

^'  I  speak  not  now  cither  for  or  against  Republicanism  ;  I  believe 
society  can  exist  under  the  republican  form  of  government ;  but  I 
do  not  believe  that  it  can  exist  with  the  spirit  of  sedition,  of  revolt, 
and  of  revolution,  which  this  law  is  intended  to  repress.  This  is 
my  belief,  and  this  is  wherefore  I  come  here  to  defend  this  new 
law  of  September. 
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"  I  need  not  say  that  I  am  not  here  to  combat  the  factious 
without,  or  even  to  convert  adversaries  within.  My  sole  ambition 
is  to  clear  up,  if  possible,  the  doubts,  and  remove  the  scruples,  of 
some  few  friends,  who,  like  myself,  have  always  served,  loved,  and 
defended  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  who  have  some  hesitation 
in  supporting  the  measures  which  the  force  of  the  unhappy  circum- 
stances in  which  we  are  placed  compels  some  of  us  to  propose  and 
others  to  adopt.     Here  is  my  aim. 

"  But  how  explain  this  change  in  my  own  conduct  and  in  that  of 
others?  Exjdain^  I  say,  for  there  is,  I  should  hope,  no  need  of 
justifying  it.  If  a  physician  were  consulted  on  the  regimen  of  a 
robust  man,  accustomed  to  all  the  exercises  and  labors  of  ordinary 
life,  he  would  very  properly,  in  view  of  his  constitution,  prescribe 
a  substantial,  strong,  and  stimulating  diet.  This  is  precisely  what 
we  prescribed  for  France  when  we  saw  and  studied  her  constitution 
fifteen  years  ago.  We  thought  her  constitution  robust  and  able  to 
bear  the  regimen  of  absolute  freedom  which  then  existed.  But  if 
the  same- physician,  after  a  lapse  of  ten  years,  should  be  consulted 
again  on  the  same  subject,  and  should  find  the  patient  exhausted  by 
his  excesses,  a  prey  to  fever,  delirium,  and  chills,  would  he  pre- 
scribe the  same  regimen  ?  If  he  should,  he  would  be  an  ignorant 
quack,  a  madman,  an  assassin. 

"  The  whole  question  is,  whether  French  society  can  be  justly 
compared  to  a  sick  man.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  grievously,  I  was 
about  to  say  mortally,  sick.  We  are  called  upon  to  save  it,  —  to 
save  it  at  any  price.  Gentlemen,  and  with  it  to  save  liberty,  —  yes, 
with  it  to  save  liberty,  but  not  to  save  it  without  liberty. 

"  But  how  are  we  to  save  liberty  ?  Certainly  only  by  restrict- 
ing it.  All  experience  proves  that.  The  experience  of  the  last 
eighteen  months  shows  to  complete  demonstration  that  unrestricted 
liberty  is  the  deadly  foe  of  liberty,  that  the  suppression  of  the 
journals  is  the  natural  and  necessary  remedy,  and  that  between  the 
unbounded  license  of  the  press  and  the  Dictatorship  there  is  hardly 
a  step.  I  believe,  in  my  soul  and  conscience,  that  unlimited  liberty 
—  such  liberty  as  we  should  have  now  if  the  state  of  siege  was 
raised  and  this  law  not  voted — would  give  us  the  Dictatorship 
to-morrow. 

"  Such  being  my  conviction,  I  come  here,  Gentlemen,  to  practise 
a  sad  and  difficult  trade.  It  is  not  the  clamors  nor  the  sneers  of 
certain  gentlemen  that  make  it  sad  and  difficult,  but  my  own  heart 
and  my  love  of  my  country.  It  is  always  a  sad  and  difficult  trade 
to  be  a  pessimist,  an  alarmist,  to  paint  things  in  black,  but  it  is 
not  seldom  the  trade  of  an  honest  man  and  a  good  citizen.  We 
have  all  of  us  a  grave  fault,  that  of  flattering  ourselves.  We  no 
longer  flatter  kings,  and  for  the  very  good  reason,  that  kings  are 
no  more.     But  under  the  transparent  veil  of  society,  humanity, 
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country,  nation,  and  the  actual  state  of  things,  we  flatter  ourselves; 
we  daily,  in  speaking  of  our  society,  of  our  country,  and  of  our 
age,  puss  the  bounds  of  adulation,  and  this,  at  bottom,  is  nothing 
but  mere  self-flattery.  That,  Gentlemen,  is  a  trade  I  have  never 
followed.  I  have  never  been  a  courtier,  I  have  never  flattered 
any  one,  and  I  will  not  now  be  either  a  courtier  or  a  flatterer  of 
my  age  or  my  country. 

'^  Let  us  look  beneath  the  surface,  and  see  where  our  society  and 
our  civilization  are  at  the  present  moment.  To-day,  afler  the  two 
experiments,  one  of  June,  1848,  and  the  other  of  June,  1849,  I 
need  not  fear  to  say  that  our  whole  society — not  this  or  that  ad- 
ministration, but  our  entire  society  itself — is  at  the  mercy  of  sudden 
insurrection  [coup  de  main].  If  you  doubt  it,  as  does  the  honorable 
gentleman  who  preceded  me,  I  beg  you  to  consider  seriously  the 
events  of  this  thirteenth  of  June,  of  which  he  spake  to  you  in  terms 
so  singularly  inexact.  What  is  the  diflerence  which  we  have  ob- 
served between  the  June  of  1849  and  the  June  of  1848  ?  Allow 
me  to  press  this  question.  The  honorable  gentleman  told  you 
truly,  and  no  one,  I  think,  will  deny  it,  that  the  law  we  are  about  to 
vote  originated  in  the  events  of  last  June.  Permit  me  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  real  character  of  those  events.  What  was  it  we 
saw  in  June,  1848  ?  We  saw  a  formidable  insurrectioo  break  out 
in  Paris,  but  the  provinces  unanimously  fly  to  the  aid  of  law  aud 
order,  threatened  in  the  capital.  What,  again,  saw  we  in  June, 
1849  ?  An  insurrection,  begun  in  Paris,  forthwith  suppressed ; 
but,  precisely  the  contrary  of  what  happened  in  1848,  we  saw  its 
ramiflcations  extended  through  all  the  provinces,  the  functionaries 
of  the  triumphant  insurrection  everywhere  named  in  advance,  and 
its  forces  everywhere  pass  in  review.  If  the  conspirators  could 
have  prolonged  the  struggle  in  Paris  for  but  two  days,  you  would 
have  seen  a  thousand  insurrections  break  out  all  at  once  in  every 
quarter  over  the  whole  surface  of  France.  This  is  what  you  would 
have  seen,  Gentlemen ;  the  republic,  the  republic,  honest,  moder- 
ate, —  the  constitutional  republic,  if  you  prefer  the  term,  —  would 
have  perished,  as  perished  the  monarchy  in  February,  by  the  sud- 
den stroke  of  an  insurrection,  and  you  would  have  seen  France  all 
terror-struck,  —  terror-struck,  did  1  say  ?  —  all  crushed,  beneath  a 
danger,  of  which,  the  night  before,  she  had  not  the  slightest  suspi- 
cion. It  is  the  truth,  and  it  is  useless  to  deny  it.  It  is  as  clear  as 
the  sun.  Well  may  I  say,  then,  in  view  of  what  was  the  actual 
state  of  things  one  month  ago,  that  our  entire  society  itself  is  at  the 
mercy  of  an  insurrectionary  surprise. 

'^  There  is  nothing  in  this  to  inspire  us  with  confidence  in  our 
civilization  or  in  our  constitution, —  nothing  honorable  either  to  the 
one  or  to  the  other  ;  but  there  is  something  which  should  make  ui 
modest  when  speaking  of  what  we  are,  modest  in  view  of  what  we 
have  done,  —  modest  and  perspicacious  at  the  same  time. 
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"  Be  not  deceived.  We  are  in  a  besieged  town.  Society  to-day 
is  a  town  besieged,  —  and  besieged,  as  the  honorable  gentleman  has 
truly  said,  by  Socialism.  Know  you  not  what  usually  happens  to 
besieged  places  ?  Know  you  not  that  they  almost  always  fall  at 
last?  The  siege  of  our  society  has  commenced  ;  the  trench  is 
opened  ;  several  assaults  have  been  made  and  repulsed ;  you  have 
made  successful  sorties ;  you  made  a  successful  one  last  June,  of 
which  we  have  just  spoken  ;  but  have  you  vanquished  your  enemies  ? 
Not  at  all.  Scarcely  have  you  disarmed  them.  And  how  have 
you  disarmed  them  ?  You  have  disarmed  their  hands,  not  their 
hearts  ;  you  have  taken  away  their  guns,  but  not  their  ideas.  The 
besieging  army,  instead  of  being  disorganized  and  dispersed,  in- 
creases every  day  in  numbers  and  boldness.  You  cannot  expel 
it  as  a  foreign  army  ;  it  remains  ever  there  in  its  place  to  watch 
our  blunders  and  divisions,  and  to  profit  by  our  weaknesses.  It  is 
there,  as  the  lava  of  the  volcano,  always  boiling.  What  sustains  it  ? 
It  is  idle  to  attempt  to  deny  it,  it  is  the  press,  the  seditious  press ; 
not  the  liberty  of  the  press,  but  the  excess  of  the  press,  which  up  to 
this  moment  has  been  unrestricted  in  its  liberty.  I  say  not  that 
without  the  press  the  volcano  would  be  extinguished  ;  I  know  not 
that  it  would  be  so ;  perhaps  it  would  ;  but  this  much  I  do  know, 
that  it  is  the  press  that  now  feeds  it. 

"  But  if  anything  more  is  necessary  to  overcome  the  honorable 
scruples  of  my  friends,  of  conservatives,  who  all  their  lives  have 
been  the  sincere  and  ardent  friends  of  the  freedom  of  the  press,  I 
invoke,  to  complete  their  conversion,  two  great  forces,  —  and  if  I 
were  addressing  an  assembly  of  ancients,  of  pagans,  I  would  say 
two  great  divinities,  —  Pity  and  Peace. 

"  Gentlemen,  I  invoke  Pity ;  but  for  whom  ?  In  the  first  place, 
precisely  for  these  poor  people,  this  rural  population,  of  which  the 
honorable  gentleman  has  spoken,  I  doubt  not,  in  the  tones  of  sincere 
.sympathy.  I  ask,  I  implore,  your  pity  for  this  rustic  population. 
They  are  now  the  victims,  the  special  victims,  of  the  licentious  ex- 
cesses of  the  press.  On  them  falls  the  weight,  on  them  falls  all 
the  bitterness  of  the  poison  which  the  press  each  day  distils.  For 
a  year  there  has  been  in  France  a  press  whose  special  vocation  it 
is  to  speculate  on  the  base  passions  of  the  peasantry,  —  base  pas- 
sions, which  they  have  in  common  with  us  and  with  all  men. 
Above  all,  it  speculates  on  their  ignorance  and  credulity,  making 
them  believe  whatever  is  most  absurd  and  revolting  in  human 
thought ;  it  speculates,  also,  on  their  fears,  and  alarms  them  with  a 
thousand  chimeras  about  the  reestablishment  of  tithes  and  the  cor- 
vee ;  in  fine,  it  speculates  on  their  cupidity,  and  tells  them,  daily, 
that  the  possessions  of  others  belong  of  right  to  them,  and  makes 
them  regard  as  their  enemies  all  who  are  not  dispossessed,  that 
it  may  induce  them  to  become  the  instruments  or  the  accomplices 
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of  spoliation.  Here  is  what  I  assert,  and  what  no  one  dares  deny, 
and  such  is  the  actual  state  of  things  with  regard  to  our  ruml 
districts. 

^^  But  not  to  rest  in  general  statements,  I  will  cite  a  particular 
fact,  one  of  itself  sufficient  to  enlighten  every  mind  and  every 
heart.  There  was  among  us  a  man,  who,  I  do  not  fear  to  say,  was 
the  noblest  and  most  illustrious  type  of  that  rural  population,  — I 
mean  Marshal  Bugeaud.  No  man  could  be  better  qualified  to  in- 
spire the  esteem  and  affection  of  that  rural  population  from  which 
he  sprang,  which  he  loved,  and  which  he  honored  by  his  example 
and  his  glory.  To  it  he  had  consecrated  the  greater  part  of  his 
illustrious  life,  —  all  in  that  illustrious  life  which  he  did  not  conse- 
crate to  the  defence  of  his  country,  and  the  defeat  of  the  enemies  of 
France.  His  last  speech  in  this  place  —  you.  Gentlemen,  remember 
it  —  was  an  exhortation  to  moderate  measures  ;  his  death  followed 
that  speech,  and  has,  if  possible,  enhanced  his  glory.  But  what  did 
the  press  —  the  press  with  unlimited  liberty  —  do  to  this  man.  It 
rendered  him  odious  in  the  country,  nay,  rendered  him  ineligible  in 
that  very  canton  of  which  he  was  the  immortal  honor ;  it  rendered 
this  illustrious  warrior  in  his  own  district  ineligible,  not  only  to  this 
Assembly,  not  only  to  its  general  council,  but  even  to  the  municipal 
council  of  his  native  village.  This  is  what  the  base  and  licentious 
press  did.  This  is  what  was  done  in  the  Dordogne,  in  the  illus- 
trious Marshal  Bugeaud^s  own  department*  Permit  me  now  to  re- 
late what  has  passed  in  regard  to  him  in  mine,  the  Cote  d'Or,  in 
which  I  reside.  I  pray  you  to  remark  how  an  organ  which  is 
called  popular  expresses  itself  on  the  death  of  Marshal  Bugeaud, 
—  an  organ  entitled  The  Citizen,  which  circulates  among  the  rural 
classes  of  the  Cote  d'Or.  The  article  is  not  unknown  ;  several  of 
you  have  read  it ;  but  I  must  be  allowed  to  inflict  on  it  the  stigma  of 
publicity  in  the  Moniteur.  I  ask  pardon  for  reading  it,  but  it  is  for 
your  instruction.     Here  it  is :  — 

*'''  *•  Marshal  Bugeaud  is  no  more.  The  people  were  too  slow  in 
decreeing  his  accusation  ;  God  '  —  (what  profanation.  Gentlemen, 
the  perpetual  invocation  of  that  holy  name  by  such  fanatics!)  — 
^  God  grew  impatient,  and  summoned  him  to  his  bar.  He  said  to 
the  cholera,  Secst  thou  that  man  down  there,  leaning  on  his  huge 
sword  ?  He  thinks  himself  eternal,  he  believes  that  he  is  invinci- 
ble. Many  has  he  seized  ;  go  now  and  seize  him,  and  cast  him 
into  that  black  dungeon  called  the  grave.  I  have  judged  him.^ 
[Several  voices.  "  It  is  shameful !  "  "  It  is  horrible !  "  ] 
"  But  this  is  not  all.  Gentlemen ;  I  continue :  — 
"  '  Yes,  God  has  judged  this  ferocious  man,  as  ferocious  as  the 
savage  South  Sea  Islander  who  nails  a  death's  head  to  the  mast  of 
his  canoe.  Bugeaud  was  the  scourge  of  the  Democracy.  In  the 
plains  of  Perigord,  his  native  district,  he  was  truffled  with  a  stupid 
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hatred  of  the  people  [il  s^  it  ait  truffe  d?une  haine  stupide  centre  le 
peuple].^  [Alarks  of  indignation  from  the  right,  several  voices 
exclaiming,  "  It  is  abominable  ! "] 

"  This  is  what  is  printed  in  the  department  in  which  I  reside,  — 
this  is  what  is  read  every  day  in  the  village  from  which  1  come. 
Il  is  not  merely  political  society  that  is  unable  to  withstand  such 
attacks,  but  even  moral  society ;  the  human  heart  itself  is  loo 
feeble  to  withstand  them.  No,  the  human  heart,  the  heart  of 
fallen  man,  cannot  bear  such  appeals,  or  resist  such  dangers  and 
excitations. 

"  1  ask,  therefore,  your  pity  for  these  poor  country  people,  —  for 
the  simple  peasants  ;  and  after  having  implored  it  for  them,  I 
implore  it  in  the  next  place  for  our  soldiers,  that  is,  for  the  sons 
of  these  peasants,  who  are  the  first  victims  of  ihe  insane  theories 
daily  and  everywhere  vented  by  that  vile  press  whose  licentiousness 
we  would  restrain. 

"  Here  I  will  read  you  only  a  few  words, — only  a  single  phrase. 
It  is  from  the  close  of  an  article  in  the  Emancipation  of  Toulouse 
of  June  15  ;  —  mark  the  date  :  — '  To-day,  the  pen  ;  to-morrow,  the 
musket.'  And  against  whom  are  these  pens,  converted  into  mus- 
kets, to  be  directed  ?  Against  the  enemies  of  France  }  Against 
foreign  invaders  of  her  soil  }  No,  no  ;  —  against  the  children  of  the 
people,  —  against  our  soldiers.  They  are  French  soldiers  who 
must  pay  wiih  their  blood  the  ransom  of  these  declamations.  If 
they  betray  their  duty,  —  if  they  yield  to  the  abominable  appeals 
addressed  to  them,  —  what  is  done  with  them  }  It  is  what  was  done 
at  Lyons,  where  they  were  placed  in  the  front  ranks  on  the  barri- 
cades to  fight  their  comrades.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they  remain 
faithful  to  their  colors  and  their  duty,  they  are  slain.  They  fall 
under  French  balls,  and,  it  must  be  said,  balls  cast  by  the  journalists. 
Since  the  meeting  of  this  Assembly,  I  have  heard  frequently  that 
its  ranks  were  decimated  ;  would  you  know  what  ranks  have  really 
been  decimated  }  They  are  the  ranks  of  our  regiments  at  Paris, 
in  June,  1848,  and  at  Lyons,  in  June,  1849. 

"  We  are  continually  speaking  in  this  place  of  foreigners,  of 
Cossacks,  and  of  the  dangers  incurred  from  them  ;  and  nobody 
shares  more  than  I  and  my  friends  in  that  just  solicitude  with  which 
we  must  all  be  animated  for  the  greatness  and  independence  of 
France ;  but,  meanwhile,  who  is  it  that  now  levies  this  impost  of 
blood  on  the  children  of  the  people  }  Are  they  foreign  invaders  ? 
Are  they  Cossacks  ?  No ;  —  they  are  the  Socialists  ;  they  are  the 
Red  Republicans  ;  they  are  men  inflamed  by  the  demagogical 
press.  Here  is  the  simple  truth ;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that 
I  know  nothing  more  culpable  or  more  cowardly  than  the  conduct 
of  these  journalists,  who,  in  the  security  of  their  ofilices,  cast,  as  I 
said,  the  balls  which  are  to  prostrate  our  soldiers,  and  who,  for 
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themselves,  run  no  other  risk  than  a  few  months^  imprisonmeot, 
while  they  peril  the  life  of  those  they  arm,  and  of  those  against 
whom  they  arm  their  dupes.  In  all  our  protracted  civil  struggles, 
we  have  seen,  indeed,  stream  the  blood  of  the  children  of  the 
peasantry,  of  workmen  and  soldiers ;  but  we  have  never  seen  in 
them  a  single  drop  of  a  journalist's  blood.  A  journalist,  recently 
one  of  our  colleagues,  related  to  us  that  he  contented  himself  with 
going  one  day  to  witness  at  a  safe  distance  the  sublime  horrors  of 
a  cannonade  !  This  is  the  heroism  displayed  by  the  revolutionary 
journalists  in  our  civil  struggles. 

^'  I  said,  that,  to  overcome  your  scruples,  I  would,  aAer  Pity,  also 
invoke  Peace, —  Peace,  the  first  want  of  every  society,  and  of  every 
man  as  soon  as  he  issues  from  the  savage  state.  Well,  have  we 
peace  ?  Without,  we  have,  I  grant ;  but  within  ?  Call  you  that 
state  in  which  we  live  peace  ?  You  know  it  is  not ;  yet  peace  is 
not  only  the  first  want,  but  the  first  duty,  of  every  social  man  ;  it  is 
the  goal  of  all  progress,  the  end  of  all  laws,  and  of  all  the  inven- 
tions of  civilization,  —  nay,  of  war  itself;  for  war  is  justifiable  only 
when  it  has  peace  for  its  end. 

^^  Nor  is  peace  necessary  merely  to  enable  us  to  enjoy  these 
material  goods,  whose  possession  and  enjoyment  are  always  legiti- 
mate when  the  goods  themselves  are  ;  but  it  is,  above  all,  neceasaiy 
to  enable  us  to  enjoy  domestic  life,  private  life,  the  life  of  the  heart, 
of  family,  of  what  is  most  dear  and  sacred  to  the  heart  of  every 
man.  Is  it  possible  to  enjoy  this  life  amidst  the  convulsions,  the 
threatc  lings,  and  the  terrors  which  now  besiege  us  ?  Where  are 
the  fathers,  where  the  mothers,  that  can  look  upon  the  beads  of 
their  children  without  trembling  for  their  future,  without  tears 
moistening  their  eyelids,  —  tears  of  a  too  just  apprehension,  of  a  too 
legitimate  solicitude  for  the  future,  which  the  madmen  who  doom 
our  country  and  our  society  to  a  perpetual  conflagration  reserve 
for  these  dear  pledges  which  God  has  given  them  ?  Behold  what 
they  do,  these  enemies  of  family  and  the  state  !  I  speak  of  what 
I  myself  have  felt,  and  therefore  from  the  height  of  this  tribune  I 
hurl  upon  their  heads,  not  only  the  reprobation  of  an  honest  man, 
of  a  good  citizen,  an  ardent  friend  of  liberty,  but  also  the  maledic- 
tion o(  a  father, 

"  But  are  these  madmen  alone  guilty  ?  No,  Gentlemen,  in  my 
judgment  they  are  not.  And  here  I  broach  the  most  difficult  and 
the  most  delicate  part  of  the  task  which  I  have  imposed  upoD 
myself.  Has  the  party  which  is  called  conservative,  moderate,  the 
party  of  honest  people,  in  fine,  the  party  to  which  I  make  it  my 
boast  to  belong,  —  the  party  of  resistance,  if  you  please,  in  all  the 
various  elements  of  which  it  is  now  composed,  —  nothing  in  the 
actual  condition  of  the  country  with  which  to  reproach  itself? 
No ;  I  cannot  say  that  it  has  not.     I  believe  that  it  is  in  some 
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measure,  indirectly,  unintentionally,  partially,  the  accomplice  of  the 
evil  we  all  deplore. 

"  1  refer  not  merely  to  that  really  supernatural  blindness  of 
many  in  presence  of  danger,  nor  to  that  foolish  security  in  which 
multitudes  indulge  the  day  after  a  struggle,  nor  to  the  disposition 
so  humorously  described  by  one  of  our  colleagues,  that,  with  us,  on 
the  morrow  of  a  victory  over  disorder,  order  has  the  air  of  begging 
pardon  of  disorder  for  having  conquered  it ;  but  more  especially  to 
that  spirit  of  opposition,  of  criticism,  which  exists  in  the  bosom 
even  of  those  who  seek  now  to  defend  and  preserve  society.  Who 
is  it  that  reads  these  vile  and  seditious  journals  of  which  I  have 
spoken  ?  Who  is  it  that  purchases  them,  and  gives  them  their 
most  efficient  encouragement  ?  Who,  but  conservatives  like  our- 
selves ?  .  Moreover,  where  find  we  that  depraved  taste  for  per- 
manent and  perpetual  opposition,  which,  if  not  manifested  now, 
was,  at  least,  manifested  in  the  past  ?  Are  we  not  all  guilty  of  it  ? 
Are  we  not  habituated  to  the  unwearied  indulgence  of  every  one 
who  assails,  blames,  criticizes,  the  government,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  implacable  severity  towards  its  dispositions  and  acts,  be  it 
what  it  will  ?  Who  is  to  be  accused  of  this  strange  inconsistency  ? 
Is  it  not,  again,  the  respectable  classes,  conservatives,  proprietors, 
moderates  ?  And  yet  these  people  require  the  government  to 
protect  them.  To  protect  them,  the  government  is  obliged  to 
struggle  continually  for  them,  —  to  struggle  day  and  night,  —  to 
have  for  them  vigilance,  prudence,  courage,  mind,  intelligence, 
everything ;  and  yet  they  would  be  held  to  nothing  towards  a 
government  which  represents  and  protects  them. 

*'  Know  you  what  is  the  height  of  the  impartiality  of  these  men  ? 
—  1  exclude  not  myself  from  their  number; — know  you  what  is 
the  height  of  impartiality  with  them  ?  It  is  to  hold  themselves 
aloof,  and  to  judge  events  as  if  they  had  no  bearing  upon  us,  either 
for  us  or  against  us.  Now  I  assert,  that,  so  long  as  we  remain  in 
these  dispositions,  we  cannot,  we  shall  not,  save  society. 

"  I  have  said  that  we  were  all  guihy.  In  fact.  Gentlemen,  it  is 
easy  to  prove  it ;  for  since  the  Empire  fell,  we  have  all  more  or 
less,  when  out  of  power  ourselves,  sympathized  with  the  attacks 
aimed  at  authority,  no  matter  what  it  was.  Under  the  Restoration, 
the  Liberals  of  all  shades  ;  —  under  the  monarchy  of  July,  the 
Legitimists  at  first,  then  the  Republicans,  then  the  Dynasties,  and 
lastly,  —  must  I  say  it  ?  —  the  Catholics  themselves  ;  less  than  the 
others,  it  is  true,  far  less,  yet  too  much,  as  I  now  perceive  ;  —  all, 
in  different  degrees,  have  presumed  too  much  on  the  strength  of 
society,  and  the  solidity  of  its  ramparts.  We  have  not  appreciated 
Dor  sufficiently  understood  how  extremely  fragile  the  roof  that 
sheltered  us.  We  must  all  reproach  ourselves  with  having  sym- 
pathized with  the  aggression  directed  against  authority,  when  we 
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were  not  in  power,  or  when  we  did  not  thoroughly  sympathize  with 
it.  1  hesitate  not  to  declare,  that  the  country  cannot  be  saved  until 
men  strangers  to  power,  men  who  are  neither  its  depositaries 
nor  its  confidants,  shall  consent  to  defend,  love,  and  protect  it, 
by  all  means  supplied  either  by  civilization  or  the  constitution. 
This  is  the  only  condition  of  safety  for  society. 

"  Instead  of  this,  what  have  we  seen  ?  We  saw,  under  the  late 
monarchy,  men  scarcely  removed  from  office  —  who  were  soon, 
almost  immediately,  to  resume  it — employ  that  short  space  of 
lime  to  weaken  and  discredit  that  very  power  of  which  they  had 
long  been,  and  were  soon  again  to  become,  the  depositaries.  We 
have  seen  other  men  —  men  of  undoubted  talent  —  continue  for 
eighteen  years,  with  perhaps  ttie  best  faith  in  the  world,  to  attack 
under  all  its  phases  this  same  power.  We  can  name  them,  if  you 
desire  it.  M.  Guizot,  M.  Barrot,  both  have  been  successively 
obliged  to  employ  all  their  patriotism,  all  their  talent,  all  their 
energy,  to  defend  that  very  power  they  had  formerly  depreciated. 
What,  then,  does  this  prove  ?  That  these  men  are  corrupted, 
apostates  !  No  one  of  you  has  dared  to  say  it,  —  no  one  dares 
to  suppose  it.  But  what,  then,  does  this  prove  ?  That,  in  our 
manner  of  entering  into  political  life,  in  the  manner  of  our  ap- 
preciating the  functions  of  power  and  of  society,  there  is  some- 
thing  radically  false,  radically  presumptuous ;  something  incom- 
patible, not  with  the  interest  of  society  alone,  but  also  with  the  in- 
terest of  liberty  itself,  and  with  the  duty  which  we  all  are  under  of 
preserving  this  liberty  from  tliat  certain  ruin  which  awaits  it,  when 
for  too  long  a  time  loose  reins  have  been  given  to  that  which  is 
hidden  under  its  veil,  and  bears  its  name. 

"  But  how  is  it  with  public  men  in  our  country  ?  They  com- 
mence with  a  want  of  sufficient  confidence  in  authority,  with  not 
sufficiently  respecting  it,  and  they  end,  either  by  falling  into  the 
depth  of  the  abyss,  whither  they  seek  to  drag  society  with  them,  or 
by  consecrating  their  talents  and  their  energy  to  preserve  society 
with  those  arms  whose  edge  they  have  blunted,  and  whose  utility 
they  have  lessened,  by  too  frequent  use. 

"  After  having  arraigned  others,  permit  mo  now  in  a  few  words 
to  arraign  myself. 

"  I  ought  not  to  name  or  to  speak  of  myself,  after  those  illustrious 
men  1  have  just  mentioned  ;  but  I  desire  and  I  am  bound  to  share 
in  the  criticisms  which  I  have  directed  against  them.  I  also  have 
all  my  life  opposed  authority,  not  systematically,  but  too  often,  and 
in  vivid  and  exaggerated  terms.  My  situation  was  —  I  dare  say  it 
—  favorable  for  such  a  course ;  for  1  had  neither  animosity  towards 
others,  nor  ambition  for  myself.  1  was  without  animosity,  for  no 
one  had  injured  me  ;  without  ambition,  for  I  never  recognized  any 
more  than  I  now  do  in  myself  the  necessary  capacity  for  the  exer- 
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cise  of  power.  I  have,  however,  been  an  oppositionist ;  and  my 
voice  —  1  regret  it  —  has  too  often  swollen  that  rash  and  senseless 
clamor  which  rose  at  once  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  which  has 
resulted  in  that  explosion  wherein  it  has  been  attempted  to  over- 
throw all  thrones,  all  powers,  all  governments,  not  because  they 
were  oppressive,  as  some  in  fact  were,  —  not  because  they  had 
committed  faults,  which  is  not  denied,  —  but  because  they  were 
powers,  and  because  they  were  governments  possessed  of  authority ; 
—  for  this  and  no  other  reason.  For  acting  thus  I  forgive  nlyself, 
and  may  God  forgive  me  ;  for  1  acted  in  good  faith.  But  I  assure 
you  that  I  would  never  forgive  myself,  did  1  believe  myself  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  have  contributed  in  any  way  to  the  catastrophe  I 
have  designated.  You  see,  then,  how  indulgent  I  should  be  to'wards 
those  of  whom  I  speak,  since  nothing  was  wanting  save  the  abyss 
which  yawned  under  my  feel  on  the  morrow  of  the  24th  of  February, 
to  make  me  understand  how  far  I  also  had  deviated  from  political 
truth.  Let  us,  then.  Gentlemen,  acknowledge  that  we  have  all  been 
culpable  towards  the  great  law  of  respect,  which  is  the  basis  of 
society,  since  without  it  you  can  conceive  of  neither  of  those  three 
great  things  we  profess  to  defend, — not  of  religion,  for  what  is  relig- 
ion without  respect?  —  not  of  property,  for  what  is  property  without 
respect  ?  —  nor  of  family,  for  what  is  family  without  respect  ?  It  is 
respect  that  yields  what  is  good  and  social.  Contempt  and  insult 
bring  forth  evil.  And  I  will  add,  that  respect  renders  one  free,  tru- 
ly worthy  of  liberty,  and  capable  of  enjoying  and  understanding  it. 
But  we  have  forgotten,  Gentlemen,  the  very  conditions  of  liberty  ; 
we  have  forgotten  that  it  is  a  delicate  as  well  as  a  hardy  plant, — 
that  it  requires  time  to  grow  and  become  strong,  —  that  it  requires 
us  to  watch  over  its  delicacy,  1  had  almost  said  its  sanctity,  with 
the  most  scrupulous  care.  We  have  thought  that  we  could  expose 
it  with  impunity  to  all  the  attacks,  caprices,  and  trials  of  our  desires 
or  our  fantasies.  We  have  treated  it  like  those  liberty-trees,  those 
poor  poplars,  which  are  sometimes  given  as  its  symbols,  which  are 
lorn  up  by  their  roots,  and,  decorated  with  ribbons,  planted  in 
paved  places,  where  they  soon  perish,  —  perish  to  be  despised  or 
forgotten. 

"  Such  is  not  liberty.  Liberty,  on  the  contrary,  is  an  oak  which 
strikes  out  deep  roots  and  grows  slowly,  but  which,  when  once  its 
roots  have  taken  firm  hold,  extends  its  branches  far  and  wide,  and 
affords  shelter,  consolation,  and  honor  to  many  generations.  Here 
is  the  symbol  of  true  and  real  liberty,  such  as  I  understand  it,  such 
as  I  have  desired  and  labored  to  serve. 

"  That  liberty  may  spring  from  a  revolution  is  a  point  I  do  not 
dispute  ;  but  it  cannot  live,  I  fear  not  to  say,  it  cannot  live,  save  on 
the  sole  condition  of  killing  its  mother, — the  revolutionary  spirit. 
It  is  thus  it  has  acted  in  England.    There  it  sprang  from  two  revo- 
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lutions  ;  but  what  has  it  constantly  attempted  to  do  ?  It  has  con- 
stantly applied  itself  to  put  down  the  spirit  of  sedition,  the  spirit 
of  revolution. 

"  You  may  say  that  England  is  a  monarchy,  an  aristocracy, 
and  that  of  such  liberty  as  hers  you  want  none.  I  tell  you  that 
the  French  Republic,  the  Democratic  Republic  which  we  have, 
has  existed  as  long  as  it  has,  only  by  killing,  as  far  as  in  its  power, 
or  at  least  by  combating  with  energy  and  courage,  the  revolu- 
tionary spirit.  It  was  this  which  it  did  in  June,  1848,  which  it  did 
last  June,  and  it  is  what  it  must  continue  to  do.  If  it  does  not,  it 
will  perish.  It  will  then  be  replaced  by  two  dictatorships.  The 
first  will  be  the  dictatorship  of  anarchy.  This  dictatorship  we 
already  know  ;  its  code  is  already  promulgated  ;  its  laws  are 
already  written  ;  its  satellites  are  enrolled,  and  panting  for  the  day 
of  rapine  and  plunder.  And  know  you  what  dictatorship  will 
follow  this?  Not  the  dictatorship  of  Napoleon,  not  that  of  St. 
Louis,  nor  that  of  Charlemagne,  but  the  dictatorship  of  the  very 
first  corporal  who  shall  come  bearing  the  matter-of-fact  argument 
of  the  sword  ;  him  you  will  all  bless  [lively  interruption  from  the 
left]  ;  him  you  will  receive,  you  who  interrupt  me.  [Continued 
interruption.]  Your  fathers  did  so.  [Repealed  interruptions  from 
the  left.] 

"  I  repeat,  that  those  who  interrupt  me,  if  they  be  not  previously 
borne  away  and  ingulfed  by  the  fury  of  the  storm,  will  be  the 
first  to  bless,  and  perhaps  to  serve,  this  dictatorship  ;  their  fathers 
did  so,  those  of  the  old  Mountain,  and  so  also  will  act  they  who 
have  taken,  I  know  not  whence,  their  name. 

*'  I  shall,  therefore,  vote  for  this  bill,  certainly  not  because  it  is 
against  liberty,  —  the  liberty  of  the  [iress  in  particular ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  because  it  is  for  the  liberty  of  the  press,  because  it  is 
intended  to  preserve  us  from  the  dictatorship,  because  it  is  intended 
to  save  liberty  from  its  own  excesses,  because  it  will  render  homage 
and  service  to  that  liberty  which  I  have  always  loved  and  served, 
and  which  I  will  ever  love  and  serve.  It  is  this  very  devotedness 
to  liberty  that  fills  me  with  deep  resentment  against  those  who 
have  made  me  doubt,  not  of  the  existence  of  liberty,  —  for  of  that  I 
will  not  doubt,  —  but,  perhaps,  of  the  possibility,  of  the  capacity, 
of  France  to  understand  it,  to  defend  it,  to  preserve  it,  against  those 
who  have  shown  me,  in  the  future,  the  terrible  alternative  of  the 
two  catastrophes  to  which  I  have  alluded,  the  dictatorship  of 
anarchy,  or  the  dictatorship  of  despotism. 

"  Permit  me  a  few  words  more,  before  I  close,  on  a  point  which 
strikes  me  as  worthy  of  some  consideration.  Our  adversaries  com- 
plain of  the  part  which  our  majority  takes,  —  of  the  abuse,  as  they 
say,  of  the  power  of  the  majority.  They  remind  us,  as  they  have  an 
undoubted  right  to  do,  that  this  majority  may  one  day  become  the 
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minority,  that  the  minority  may  become  the  majority.  I  am  ready 
to  confess  that  1  regard  such  an  event  as  very  possible,  and,  for  my 
part,  I  expect  it  daily.  But  1  never  cast  a  vote  in  this  Assembly 
without  first  questioning  myself,  and  demanding,  if  1  were  in  the 
minority,  whether  1  would  vote  otherwise  than  I  am  now  about  to 
do,  as  a  member  of  the  majority.  One  or  two  speakers  of  the 
minority,  when  marking  the  abuses  of  power  of  which,  accord- 
ing to  them,  we  arc  guilty,  have  taken  occasion  to  promise,  in 
advance,  that  they  will  not  imitate  us ;  the  honorable  M.  Lagrange 
said,  only  day  before  yesterday,  — '  When  we  shall  have  become 
the  majority,  we  will  not  treat  you,  the  minority,  as  you  have 
treated  us.'  Now  1  place  implicit  confidence  in  the  words  of  M. 
Lagrange,  as  far  as  he  himself,  in  particular,  is  concerned  ;  but  1 
fear  that  what  he  has  said  is  even  more  true  of  others  than  of  him- 
self. They  will  not  treat  us  as  we  have  treated  them.  O,  no  ! 
I  believe  it.  Being  only  a  minority,  they  have  outlawed  us  ! 
Judge,  then,  what  they  would  do,  if  they  were  the  majority  ! 

*'  1  return,  then,  to  the  possibility  of  such  an  event,  and  1  consider 
it  under  all  its  aspects.  They  speak  to  us  of  reprisals.  I  accept 
them ;  and  though  I  am  sure  none  of  my  friends  would  belie  me, 
yet  I  speak  here  only  in  my  own  name.  If  they  become  the 
majority,  and  we  act  against  the  Constitution,  against  the  laws,  and 
against  public  order  as  have  acted  those  men  whom  we  have 
already  struck,  and  whom  we  design  to  strike  by  the  bill  under 
consideration,  I  consent  beforehand  to  all  which  they  shall  do 
against  us.  If  ever  our  journals  preach  civil  war,  —  if  ever  they 
say,  'To-day  the  pen,  to-morrow  the  musket,'  —  we  consent  in 
advance  that  these  journals  be  suppressed.  If  we  come  here  to 
this  tribunal  to  proclaim  an  appeal  to  arms,  —  if  we  then  descend  to 
the  streets,  and  protest  against  the  liberty,  the  dignity,  the  commis- 
sion of  our  colleagues, — if  this  should  happen  to  me,  to  myself  per- 
sonally, and  if,  after  having  committed  all  these  crimes,  I  should 
escape  with  a  few  months  of  preventive  detention,  exacted  by  the 
lamentable  slowness  of  the  guardians  of  justice,  —  if  I  should  escape 
after  a  few  years  in  prison,  terminated,  as  was  always  the  case 
under  the  monarchy,  and  as  I  believe  it  will  also  be  under  the 
republic,  by  a  generous  amnesty,  —  if  I  should  escape  at  so  easy  a 
price,  1  could  be  quite  resigned  to  it ;  I  could  console  myself  for 
it,  and  I  forgive  you  for  it,  in  advance. 

"  But  what  I  could  never  pardon  myself  for,  what  I  should 
reproach  myself  and  all  my  party  for,  would  be,  the  not  having 
profited  by  the  time  we  continued  to  be  the  majority,  by  the  lei- 
sure you  so  opportunely  leave  us,  to  make  good  laws,  consolidate 
our  authority,  fortify  our  power,  and  save  society,  every  day 
threatened,  every  day  undermined,  every  day  shaken,  as  if  it 
would   by  some  dreadful   explosion   ingulf  us  all   in   its  ruins. 
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AVhat  T  could  never  pardon  myself  for  would  be»  the  not  having 
profited  by  the  liberty  of  this  tribunal,  which  we,  the  majority, 
have  thus  far  maintained,  to  speak  the  whole  truth,  —  to  speak  the 
trith  to  you,  minority,  to  you  and  the  entire  nation.  Our  poor 
country  thirsts  for  the  truth,  —  for  truth,  and,  at  the  same  time,  for 
authority  and  veritable  freedom.  To  you.  Gentlemen,  does  it 
belong  to  guaranty  these  supreme  goods  by  salutary  laws,  of  which 
this  we  arc  about  to  vote  will  be  the  first  chapter." 

Count  de  Montalembert  is  very  far  from  asserting  that  the 
Catholic  party,  under  Louis  Philippe,  were  wrong  in  opposing 
the  government,  or  implying  that  their  motives  were  not  justi- 
fiable, or  that  the  ends  they  sought  were  not  both  legitimate  and 
desirable  ;  all  he  means  to  censure  is  the  manner  in  which  they 
conducted  their  opposition,  or  the  spirit  and  tendencies  they 
indirectly  and  unintentionally  encouraged.  In  this  he  is  doubt- 
less right.  Our  pages,  and  the  liberal  censures  of  some  of  our 
friends,  amply  prove,  that,  long  before  the  explosion  of  February, 
1848,  we  were  convinced  that  the  Catholic  political  party  in 
France,  and  wherever  else  it  was  in  opposition,  yielded  too 
much  to  the  so-called  Liberalists  of  the  day,  and  were  not 
sufficiently  careful  to  mark  the  line  which  separates  loyal  and 
conservative  from  factious,  radical,  and  destructive  opposition. 
M.  de  Montalembert  is  himself  now  aware  of  this,  and,  with 
that  candor  which  belongs  to  all  manly  natures,  he  frankly 
acknowledges  it  ;  and  we  doubt  not,  that,  if  the  illustrious 
O'Connell  had  lived  to  witness  the  events  of  the  last  two  years, 
we  should  have  had  his  acknowledgments  to  the  same  eff(^t  to 
place  alongside  those  of  his  scarcely  less  illustrious  friend. 

The  age  in  which  we  live  is  by  no  means  one  whose  spirit 
can  be  safely  followed.  Man  is  a  social  being,  and  demands 
society  ;  society  is  impossible  without  even  a  strong  and  stable 
government ;  and  a  strong  and  stable  government  cannot  exist, 
where  the  great  body  of  the  people  fail  to  respect  it,  and  a 
large  minority  are  actually  engaged  in  undermining  its  authority, 
and  forming  conspiracies  and  fomenting  insurrections  against  it. 
The  presumption  is  always  in  favor  of  the  government,  and 
against  all  who  seek  its  overthrow,  whether,  as  to  its  fonn,  it  is 
monarchical,  aristocratic,  or  democratic.  It  is  not  for  it  to 
prove  itself  in  the  right,  but  for  those  who  oppose  it  to  prove 
themselves  free  from  crime.  The  rebel  against  established  and 
legal  authority  is  guilty  of  the  blackest  crime  of  which  rnan 
can  be  guilty  against  society.  He  is  even  a  rebel  against  the 
Church,  for  she  enjoins  obedience  to  such  government,^ a 
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rebel  against  God,  for  all  legitimate  power  is  from  God,  and 
whoever  resists  it  resists  God,  and  incurs  damnation.  Yet  the 
age  sympathizes  with  every  rebel.  Wherever  it  finds  a  party 
in  revolt  against  authority,  in  arms  against  their  legitimate 
sovereign,  it  blesses  them  ;  and  it  has  only  curses  and  execra- 
tions for  those  who  generously  shed  their  blood  in  defence  of 
society  against  them.  It  pronounces  the  traitor  taken  in  arms 
against  his  government,  and  shot  as  he  deserves,  a  glorious 
martyr  ;  and  pious  journalists  —  pious  after  a  Satanic  fashion 
—  dip  their  handkerchiefs  in  his  blood,  and  preserve  them  as 
sacred  relics.  The  people  rejoice  over  the  victories  of  the 
insurrectionists,  and  weep  over  their  defeats,  but  have  not  one 
generous  tear  to  shed  over  the  brave  soldiers  who  are  murdered 
in  their  heroic  endeavours  to  preserve  social  order,  and  what- 
ever else  is  dear  and  sacred  to  the  unperverted  human  heart. 
Their  heroes  and  model  men  are  such  enemies  of  God  and  man, 
of  society  and  true  liberty,  such  miscreants,  as  the  Mazzinis, 
the  Kossuths,  the  Ledru-Rollins,  the  Blums,  the  Bems,  the 
Garibaldis,  —  vile  criminals,  deserving  nothing  but  the  extreme 
vengeance  of  the  law^  and  the  execration  of  every  man  who 
has  a  human  heart.  As  long  as  such  is  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
it  behooves  every  one  to  take  care  how  he  embarrasses  the 
government,  or  exercises  even  his  constitutional  right  of  op- 
position. The  great  danger  now  is  everywhere,  not  in  the 
strength,  but  in  the  weakness,  of  authority  ;  and  all  good  men 
are  bound  in  conscience  to  labor  to  increase  respect  for  it,  to 
lessen  its  embarrassments,  and  to  smooth  the  way  for  its  free 
and  beneficent  action. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  for  a  moment,  because  w^e  thus 
speak,  that  we  hold  a  legal,  firm,  and  judicious  opposition  to 
such  measures  of  government  as  are  believed  to  be  contrary 
to  the  common  weal  to  be  uncatholic,  or  that  it  is  uncatholic 
to  demand  a  redress  of  grievances,  —  if  real  grievances,  not 
imaginary,  —  or  to  labor  for  the  melioration  of  society  and  the 
advancement  of  civilization.  This,  certainly,  may  be  done, 
but  it  must  be  done  with  wisdom  and  discretion,  with  loyalty 
of  heart,  with  profound  respect  for  all  legal  authority,  and  a 
sincere  regard  for  the  permanence  and  stability  of  the  existing 
government.  A  weak  government,  which  is  constantly  assailed, 
which  finds  only  enemies  in  its  subjects,  and  is  obliged  to 
constant  vigilance  and  effort,  not  to  perform  the  ordinary  func- 
tions of  government,  but  to  preserve  its  own  existence,  is  in 
no  condition  to  prove  a  blessing  to  the  country  ;  and  they  who 
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constantly  assail  it  and  compel  it  to  bend  all  its  energies  to  its 
own  preservation  have  no  right  to  complain  if  it  prove  even  a 
curse.  In  times  like  these,  all  loyal  subjects,  all  good  citizens, 
all  honest  men,  should  rally  around  authority,  and  uphold  the 
government,  even  if  not  so  wise  or  so  perfect  as  they  could 
wish  it, —  even  if  it  has  committed,  or  commits,  grievous  faults, 
and  fails  to  secure  all  the  good  they  have  a  right  to  expect 
from  it. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  censure  with  much  severity  the 
political  conduct  of  the  Catholic  party  in  France,  or  in  other 
countries  where  it  has  found  itself  in  the  opposition,  for  it  is 
suffering  severely  the  penalty  of  its  mistakes,  and  now  appears 
to  be  generally  aware  of  them,  and  to  be  doing  all  that  can 
reasonably  be  expected  to  repair  them.  From  1830  to  1848, 
it  yielded  too  much  to  the  radical  spirit  of  the  age,  and  too 
often  made  common  cause  with  the  so-called  Liberals,  whose 
principles  are  subversive  of  all  order,  and  of  society  itself,  and 
against  whom  it  is  now  obliged  to  wage  war  to  the  knife.  The 
heresy  of  La  Mennais  and  his  associates,  who  proposed  a  sort 
of  alliance  between  Catholicity  and  radicalism,  has  not  been 
unfruitful.  It  was  promptly  condemned  at  Rome,  and  dis- 
avowed by  all  who  had  shared  it,  except  its  unhappy  author ; 
but  its  subtile  poison,  nevertheless,  continued  to  spread  far  and 
wide  in  the  Catholic  body.  We  detected  it  occasionally  in  some 
of  the  masterly  speeches,  before  the  Revolution  of  February,  of 
De  Montalembert  himself,  and  in  the  writings  of  the  Rev.  Father 
Lacordaire  ;  and  we  found  it  in  nearly  all  its  virulence  in  the 
famous  Funeral  Oration  on  O'Connell  by  Padre  Ventura, 
who  even  attempted  to  make  the  world  believe  that  he  was 
merely  expressing  the  views  of  Pius  IX.  The  terrible  con- 
sequences of  making,  or  appearing  to  make,  common  cause  in 
])oiitics  with  the  radical  party  throughout  Europe,  from  which 
young  enthusiasts  hoped  §o  much,  both  for  society  and  the 
Church,  have  pretty  well  developed  themselves  during  the  last 
two  years,  and  are  now  apparent  to  all  who  have  eyes,  or  who 
arc  not  struck  with  judicial  blindness.  The  mad  attempt,  it 
is  now  seen  and  admitted,  must  eventuate,  as  far  as  possible, 
ill  the  destruction  of  both  Church  and  state. 

We  claim  no  credit  for  having  foreseen  and  warned  our 
readers  of  this.  When  a  liberal,  a  radical,  we  had  studied 
the  subject,  and  had  regarded  the  policy  recommended  by  the 
Noo-Catholics,  as  they  were  called,  as  highly  favorable  to  the 
views  we  then  held,  and  as  hostile  to  all  in  Church  and  state 
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to  which  we  were  ourselves  opposed  ;  it  was  not  difficult  for 
us,  when  we  had  ceased  to  belong  to  the  "  movement,"  and 
had,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  been  admitted  into  the  Church, 
to  see  that  it  was  directly  hostile  to  everything  we  must,  as  a 
Catholic,  uphold  as  dear  and  sacred.  We  had  no  new  dis- 
covery to  make,  no  new  investigations  to  go  through  ;  we  had 
only  to  oppose  as  a  Catholic  what  we  had  approved  as  hostile 
to  Catholicity  when  we  were  ourselves  hostile  to  it  ;  we  had 
no  new  judgment  to  form,  for  the  judgment  we  had  from  the 
first  formed  was  its  condemnation  in  the  view  of  every  intelli- 
gent Catholic.  We  need  not  say  that  events  have  justified  our 
judgment,  nor  adduce  the  acknowledgments  so  frankly  made 
by  the  illustrious  leader  of  the  Catholic  political  party  in 
France,  as  our  answer  to  those  mistaken,  but  no  doubt  well- 
meaning,  friends  who  have  abused  us  for  it.  This  is  no  time 
for  boasting  or  for  recrimination.  Our  duty  as  Catholics,  here 
and  elsewhere,  is  to  break  loose  from  any  connection  we  may 
have  had  with  radicals,  and  parties  animated  by  a  Jacobinical, 
insurrectionary,  or  Socialistic  spirit,  to  return  to  the  maxims 
of  a  sound  political  science,  and  to  labor  to  reconstruct 
and  consolidate  social  order.  We  must  call  things  by  their 
right  names,  and  bestow  our  sympathy,  not  on  rebel  chiefs 
and  insurrectionary  bodies,  but  on  men  of  loyal  hearts  and  firm 
principles,  who  stand,  in  these  trying  times,  by  authority,  and 
are  ready  at  any  sacrifice  to  save  society  from  complete  ship- 
wreck. We  must  look  upon  the  praise  of  such  journals  as 
the  JSTeio  York  Tribune  and  the  Boston  Chronotype  as  a  deep 
disgrace. 

We  confess  that  we  were  obliged  to  draw  upon  our  Catholic 
faith  for  rehef,  when  we  heard  the  whole  Protestant,  infidel, 
and  Socialistic  world  applauding  Pius  IX.  to  the  echo,  — 
when  we  saw  a  Horace  Greeley  reporting,  and  a  New  York 
sympathy  meeting,  approved  by  a  William  H.  Seward  and  a 
Ben.  Franklin  Butler,  adopting,  an  address  to  the  ^'  venerable 
Father"  of  Christendom,  —  when  we  found  multitudes  of  the 
faithful  half  frantic  with  joy  at  the  supposed  popularity  of  the 
Head  of  their  Church  with  the  enemies  of  God  and  man  ;  and 
we  even  breathed  freer  when  the  mob  took  possession  of  the 
Eternal  City,  and  the  Holy  Father  sought  an  asylum  at  Gaeta. 
Those  shouts  of  "  Long  live  Pius  the  Ninth  !"  from  infidel 
throats,  would,  if  anything  could,  shake  a  Catholic's  faith  in 
the  promises  of  our  Lord  to  Peter.  We  must  be  traitors  to 
God  and  criminals  to  society  in  order  to  command  the  sincere 
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applause  of  our  age  ;  and  whenever  we  find  ourselves  coin- 
incnded  by  any  of  the  popular  organs  of  the  day,  we  should 
retire  and  make  our  cxamen  of  conscience,  and  ask,  with  fear 
and  trembling,  "  O  Lord,  what  iniquity  hath  thy  servant 
committed,  that  the  wicked  praise  him  ?  "  Redress  of 
grievances,  the  melioration  of  society,  and  the  advancement 
of  civilization,  are  to  be  effected,  if  at  all,  through  govern- 
ment, not  by  overthrowing  it  and  resolving  society  into 
chaos.  The  nonsense  vented  about  "  the  people,"  *'  popular 
governments,"  "  democracies,"  ''  the  republic  democratic 
and  social,"  we  shall  do  well  to  despise,  and  to  remember  that 
our  first  duty  is  "to  fear  God  and  honor  the  king," — that  is, 
the  prince,  the  sovereign  authority  of  the  state.  We  shall  do 
well  to  remember,  that  allegiance  is  a  duly,  and  disobedience — 
except  when  the  prince  commands  what  is  contrary  to  God's 
law  —  is  criminal  ;  that  loyalty  is  a  virtue,  and  rebellion  a 
crime  punishable  by  all  laws,  human  and  Divine.  Wherever 
you  see  a  party  at  war  with  the  government,  hold  them  for 
traitors,  rebels,  deserving  your  deepest  execration,  till  you 
have  clear  and  indubitable  evidence  to  the  contrary.  Give  no 
car  to  the  modern  blasphemous  absurdities  of  ^^  the  sacred 
right  of  insurrection," —  an  absurdity  in  keeping  with  the 
character  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison  Cromwell  Lafayette,  as 
Carlyle  not  inaptly  calls  him,  with  whom,  so  far  as  we  are 
informed,  it  originated,  but  which  every  loyal  citizen  and  honest 
man  hears  with  horror  and  disgust. 

What  will  be  the  result  of  the  present  state  of  tilings  in 
France  we  have  no  means  of  determining.  We  believe 
Fnince  is  pretty  thoroughly  aroused  to  the  dangers  of  Red 
Republicanism,  or  Socialism,  and  we  do  not  think  that  her  prin- 
cipal danger  just  now  is  to  be  apprehended  from  that  quarter. 
Judging  from  such  dala  as  we  have  before  us,  we  should  say 
that  her  present  danger  is  from  the  party  represented  by  such 
men  as  De  Tocquevilie,  the  present  Minister  for  Foreign  A fliiirs. 
Those  men  arc  destitute  of  all  true  statesmanship ;  they  are  mere 
theorists,  who  have  not  the  sense  to  perceive  that  a  policy  that 
might  be  admissible  when  the  question  is  the  gradual  restriction 
of  an  authority  too  unlimited  for  liberty,  must  be  wholly  mis- 
placed when  the  question  is  the  reconstruction  of  power  and 
the  reestablishincnl  of  order.  They  are  not  exactly  Socialists  ; 
they  are  not  exactly  democrats  ;  they  reject  and  accept  a  little 
of  all  parties,  and  pass  for  moderate,  judicious  men  ;  but  being 
men  without  any  consistent  principles  of  their  own,  men  of 
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compromise,  neither  exactly  one  thing  nor  another,  and  ap- 
pealing to  no  great  and  commanding  principle  in  the  national 
mind  or  heart,  they  cannot  but  prove  themselves  utterly 
impotent  to  found  a  strong  and  stable  government,  such  as 
France  now  needs. 

We  know  not  when  we  have  read  anything  which  more 
disgusted  us  than  the  brief  report  which  has  appeared  in  the 
papers  of  De  Tocqueville's  speech  in  the  great  debate  in  llie 
Assembly  on  the  affairs  of  Rome.  The  intervention  of 
France  in  those  affairs,  if  undertaken  in  good  faith  for  the 
purpose  of  rescuing  the  Roman  people  from  the  oppression  of 
the  foreign  rabble,  miscreants,  and  vagabonds  calling  them- 
selves the  Roman  Republic,  to  put  an  end  to  the  sacrilege 
that  was  daily  committed,  and  to  restore  the  Holy  Father  to 
the  exercise  of  his  temporal  sovereignty,  was  noble  and 
generous,  honorable  to  her  government,  and  not  undeserving 
the  gratitude  of  Christendom  ;  but  if  undertaken  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  French  influence  in  Italy,  and  of 
imposing  restraints  on  an  independent  sovereign,  as  the  minis- 
ter asserts,  it  was  mean,  contemptible,  wholly  unjustifiable, 
and  utterly  disgraceful  to  France  and  her  extemporary  rulers. 
We  wish  to  believe  the  French  government  was  governed  by 
the  more  honorable  motives,  and  we  would  fain  hope  that  the 
explanation  of  the  minister  will  turn  out  to  be  as  false  as  the 
motives  it  implies  are  unjust  and  contemptible.  But  even  if 
so,  it  proves  the  weakness,  the  wickedness,  and  the  blunder 
of  the  minister.  France  is  Catholic  ;  let  men  say  what  they 
will,  the  great  majority  of  her  people  are  Catholic  ;  and  no 
government,  not  administered  in  accordance  with  Catholic 
principles,  can  hope  to  restore  her  internal  peace,  or  to  take  a 
strong  hold  upon  her  affections.  There  are  but  two  principles 
in  French  society,  —  the  Catholic  principle  and  the  Socialistic, 
—  and  no  government  can  live,  and  perform  the  proper  func- 
tions of  government,  that  does  not  make  its  election,  and  con- 
form strictly  to  the  one  or  the  other  of  these.  The  French 
government  must  be  Catholic  or  Socialist.  Socialist  it 
cannot  be,  for  Socialism  is  incompatible  even  with  the  exist- 
ence of  human  society.  It  must,  then,  be  Catholic  ;  and  if 
so  frankly,  if  it  take  care  to  do  nothing  to  wound  the  Catholic 
conscience,  and  make  its  appeal  boldly  to  the  Catholic  prin- 
ciple, it  will  have  but  little  difficulty,  and  may  easily  correct  the 
defects  of  its  present  constitution,  and  secure  the  blessings  of 
liberty  and  internal  peace. 
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But  men  of  the  De  Tocquevllle  stamp  —  who  hi  politics  are 
what  Anglicans  are  in  religion  ;  who  have  do  decided  religious 
belief  or  principle,  but  up  to  a  certain  extent  pretend  to 
patronize  all  religions  ;  who  are  really  infidels  at  heart, 
without  the  energy  to  avow  it  —  are  wholly  unequal  to  the 
courage  and  wisdom  of  adopting  that  which  is  not,  in  fact, 
more  injurious  and  offensive  to  Catholics  than  direct  and  open 
opposition.  Their  wisdom  consists  in  attempting  to  hold  the 
balance  even  between  them  and  Socialists,  —  the  maddest,  or 
rather  the  silliest,  policy  imaginable.  In  attempting  this  policy 
they  will  destroy  the  republic,  for  it  will  leave  them  without  a 
party.  It  is  the  policy  to  madden  the  Socialists,  and  to  dis- 
gust and  alienate  the  Catholics,  without  whose  cordial  support 
no  government  in  France  can  stand. 

If  Louis  Napoleon  himself  approves  the  policy  of  the  De 
Tocqueville  portion  of  his  ministry,  he  is  far  less  of  a  states- 
man than  we  have  supposed  him,  than  we  have  been  anxious  to 
believe  him.  Fine  speeches  in  praise  of  religion  which  mean 
nothing,  and  acts  positively  injurious  to  it,  will  not  regenerate 
France.  The  government  that  admits  the  necessity  of  religion 
and  morality,  as  the  basis  of  social  order,  betrays  its  folly  no 
less  than  its  infidelity,  if  it  begins  by  claiming  authority  over 
religion,  instead  of  setting  an  example  of  submission  to  it. 
We  can  assure  Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  that  the  former 
liberal  opposition  will  prove  as  impotent  for  good  to  France 
as  the  now  defunct  J^Tationals^  who  came  into  power  with  the 
revolution  of  February,  have  proved  themselves ;  and  If  he 
wishes  to  prove  that  he  is  not  a  mere  name,  he  will,  as  far  as 
depends  on  him,  throw  the  government  into  the  hands  of  men 
who  do  not  presume  to  sit  in  judgment  on  Almighty  God,  and 
who  have  firm  and  fixed  principles,  religious  as  well  as  political. 
Away  with  your  Odillon  Barrots,  your  De  Tocquevilles  and 
Dufaures,  and  call  to  your  aid,  not  a  mongrel  cabinet,  but  a 
cabinet  of  decided  and  uniform  principles,  composed  entirely 
of  such  men  as  De  Falloux,  De  Tracy,  and  the  noble  De 
Montalembert,  —  men  who  are  not  ashamed  to  avow  them- 
selves believers  in  God,  and  obedient  and  loving  sons  of  his 
Church.  Heed  not  the  clamor  of  infidels,  and  men  who  affect 
a  homage  for  religion  in  general  and  despise  all  ireligion  in 
particular.  The  Catholic  portion  is  the  only  sound  portion  of 
the  population  of  France,  and  is,  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  the 
First  Consul,  the  only  portion  on  which  any  government  that 
wishes  to  be  strong  and  stable  can  rely  for  its  support.     If  this 
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policy  is  not  pursued,  we  think  the  republic  will  be  short- 
lived, and  what  will  succeed  we  need  not  undertake  to  con- 
jecture. 


Art.  VI.  — literary  NOTICES  AND  CRITICISMS. 

1.   The  Works  of  the  Right  Reverend  John  England,  first  Bishop  of 
Charleston,     Collected  and  arranged  under  the  Advice  and  Direction  of 
his  immediate  Successor^  the  Right  Reverend  Ignatius  Aloysius  Rey- 
nolds, an</ ;>nWf  J /or  Aim.    In  Five  Volumes.    Baltimore:  Murphy 
&  Co.     1819.     Vols.  I.,  II.,  and  III.    8vo. 

The  first  three  volumes  of  the  promised  edition  of  the  collected  works 
of  the  first  Bishop  of  Charleston  have  been  issued,  and  the  two  remain- 
ing volumes,  we  are  assured,  will  soon  follow.  We  received  them  at  too 
late  a  moment  to  prepare  a  suitable  review  of  them  for  our  present  num- 
ber. We  have  been  able,  as  yet,  only  to  glance  through  them  and  read 
here  and  there  an  essay ;  but  of  their  learning  and  ability  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  and  works  written  by  Dr.  England,  and  published  under  the  ad- 
vice and  direction  of  the  present  Bishop  of  Charleston  can  need  no  recom- 
mendation from  a  journal  conducted  by  a  layman.  That  on  a  few  questions, 
not  of  faith,  but  of  great  importance,  these  volumes  express  views  which 
this  journal  has  strenuously  opposed,  is  very  possible,  but  we  have  been 
instructed  by  the  admirable  essays  on  The  Roman  Chancery^  and  in  refu- 
tation of  The  Calumnies  of  Blanco  Wliite,  Dr.  England  was,  unquestiona- 
bly, unsurpassed  as  an  eloqtient  preacher,  and  as  an  able,  learned,  and 
acute  controversialist,  by  any  Catholic  divine  in  the  country  ;  and  it  was 
due  to  his  memory  to  collect  his  various  writings,  and  publish  them  in  a 
permanent  form.  This  has  been  done,  under  tlie  advice  and  direction  of 
Bishop  Reynolds,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Corcoran  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hewit, 
who  appear  to  have  performed  their  task  with  zeal,  industry,  and  dis- 
cretion. The  volumes,  we  doubt  not,  will  receive  a  cordial  welcome 
by  the  Catholic  community,  and  find  admission  into  many  a  Protestant 
private  library.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  speak  of  them  soon  at  length,  and 
in  a  manner  duo  to  their  distinguished  author. 


2.  A  Lecture  on  the  Nature  of  I^w,  delivered  before  the  Chrestomathitm 
Society  of  St.  John's  College,  Fordham,  N,  Y.  By  the  Rev.  J.  W. 
CuMMiNGS,  D.  D.,  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  New  York  City.  New 
York  Freeman's  Journal,  July  28. 

We  refer  to  this  Lecture  as  printed  in  the  New  York  Freeman's  Jour- 
Tui/,  because  the  pamphlet  edition  of  it  is  so  full  of  typographical  errors, 
as  not  only  to  disfigure,  but  in  several  passages  to  pervert,  the  author's 
meaning.  The  L^ture  itself  is  a  noble  production,  highly  creditable  to 
its  author,  and  even  to  the  young  men  who  requested  a  copy  for  publica- 
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tion.  It  is  the  first  production  of  the  sort  that  we  have  seen,  published 
by  a  society  of  young  men  connected  with  one  of  our  American  Catholic 
colleges,  of  which  a  Catholic  has  no  occasion  to  be  ashamed.  We  have, 
since  we  became  a  Catholic,  received  several  Lectures  and  Orations,  sent 
us  by  societies  connected  with  our  colleges ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  we  have 
found  them  deficient  in  literary  merit,  written  in  a  loose  and  bombastic 
style,  and  crammed  with  the  disgusting  cant  of  Liberalism.  A  recent 
number  of  the  Catholic  Observer  says  wittily,  as  well  as  severely,  —  "  We 
learn  that  there  are  some  Catholics  out  West  who  are  so  very  democratic, 
that,  in  repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer,  they  will  not  say,  *  Thy  kingdom 
come,'  but  *  Thy  democracy  come.*  "  There  was  no  occasion  for  confining 
these  Catholics  to  the  West,  for  they  may  be  found  in  this  diocese  as  well 
as  elsewhere. 

The  truth  is,  there  has  been  and  is,  among  no  small  number  of  Catho- 
lics in  this  country,  a  mode  of  thinking,  or  at  least  of  speaking,  on  the  re- 
lations between  religion  and  politics,  which,  logically  considered,  implies 
that  God  and  the  people  are  one  and  the  same,  —  that  religion  is  subordi- 
nate to  the  temporal  order,  and  that  the  Church  should  be  natiorud,  not 
Catholic.  Most  of  our  Catholic  population  have  come  from  monarchical 
countries,  where  they  have  been  for  ages  oppressed,  not  indeed  because 
the  government  was  monarchical,  but  because  it  was  Protestant  and  op- 
posed to  their  religion  ;  but,  not  considering  this  fact,  they  have  identified 
in  their  minds  monarchy  and  despotism,  and  concluded  that  where  the 
government  is  monarchical  there  can  be  no  liberty.  They  find,  as  they 
suppose,  that  democracy  is  the  established  order  here,' and  conclude  that 
it  is  not  only  their  right,  but  even  their  duty,  to  be  democrats.  Finally, 
they  find  their  Church  is  opposed  on  the  pretence  that  she  is  incompati- 
ble with  popular  institutions,  and  they  very  naturally  seek  to  repel  the 
charge  by  making  extravagant  professions  of  their  devotion  to  democracy, 
and  of  their  political  independence.  These  three  causes,  combined  and 
operating  together,  have  rendered  a  considerable  portion  of  nominal 
Catholics  the  most  extreme  democrats  in  the  country,  and  the  least 
worthy  of  the  political  confidence  of  those  who  believe  that  no  govern- 
ment, not  a  government  of  law,  can  be  a  good  government.  Nor  is  this 
the  worst  of  it.  We  cannot  oppose  their  extravagance,  and  labor  to  cor- 
rect their  errors,  without  seeming  to  condemn  the  political  order  of  the 
country,  and  justifying  the  charge  brought  against  our  religion  of  being 
hostile  to  republican  institutions.  Thus  the  folly  and  extravagance  of 
these  ultra  democratic  Catholics  tend  to  confirm  the  very  charges  they 
are  so  anxious  to  repel. 

But  our  religion  is  paramount  to  our  politics,  and  whenever  we  see  our 
friends  making  their  religion  subordinate  to  their  politics,  or  defending  it 
on  principles  that  imply  its  falsity,  we  feel  that  we  are  not  at  liberty 
to  be  silent.  We  know  our  religion  is  compatible  with  any  and  every 
form  of  legitimate  government,  and  we  cannot  but  think  that  those  of  our 
friends  who  are  so  very  anxious  to  prove  that  it  is  compatible  with  the 
political  order  established  in  this  country  would  accomplish  their  object 
much  more  efifectually  if  they  showed  less  anxiety,  and  if  they  would 
make  up  their  minds  to  treat  the  charge  of  our  adversaries  to  the  contrary 
with  simple  indifilerence.  Catholics  can  be  good  republicans,  can  bie 
faithful  supporters  of  the  political  institutions  of  this  country;  but  no 
Catholic  who  knows  anything  of  his  religion,  and  is  able  to  comprehoDd 
at  all  its  bearings  on  the  temporal  order,  can  be  a  radical,  a  Socialist,  or  a 
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democrat,  as  the  term  is  now  understood  in  Europe,  and  to  some  extent 
amon^r  our  own  politicians.    The  right,  under  God,  to  govern  no  doubt 
vests  in  the  people,  according  to  their  particular  civil  constitution  ;  the 
magistrate  is  responsible  to  them  for  the  exercise  of  his  power,  and  if  he 
abuses  it,  they,  we  hold,  may  cashier  him,  and  appoint  a  new  one.   Power 
b  not,  and  never  can  be,  the  private  property  of  any  individual,  family,  or 
class  ;  it  is  always  a  trust  held  for  the  public  good,  and  is  forfeited  if  not 
so  exercised.     All  this  our  Catholic  theologians  teach,  with  scarcely  an 
exception,  from  St.  Augustine  down  to  our  own  times.     The  Protestant 
doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  kings  is  no  Catholic  doctrine.     But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  right  of  the  people  to  govern  is  not  a  right  inherent  in  them, 
and  the  law  does  not  derive  its  capacity  to  bind  from  the  fact  that  it  is  direct- 
ly or  indirectly  the  expression  of  their  wisdom  or  of  their  will.     No  act  of 
any  legislative  body,  popular  or  otherwise,  as  every  lawyer  will  tell  you, 
that  contravenes  the  law  of  nature,  the  law  of  eternal  justice,  or  the  re- 
vealed law  of  God,  is  or  can  be  binding.     It  is  null  and  void  from  the 
beginning.     Nor,  moreover,  have  the  people  the  right  of  insurrection,  or 
of  revolution  ;   for  this  right  always  implies  their  competency,  when  they 
please,  to  subvert  the  existing  political  order,  not  because  it  has  forfeited 
its  trust,  but  because  they  take  it  into  their  heads  that  some  other  order 
would  be  more  for  their  interest  or  their  pleasure.    Such  a  right  would  be 
incompatible  with  all  government,  with  all  order,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
supposed.     The  right  of  revolution  negatives  the  right  to  govern,  and 
cannot  be  asserted  if  the  right  to  govern  be  asserted.    The  existing  gov- 
ernment must  fail  utterly  to  fulfil  its  trusts,  must  violate  its  constitution, 
and  must  become  wholly  illegitimate,  before  the  right  "to  resist  com- 
mences ;  and  even  when,  so  far  as  it  is  concerned,  the  right  to  resist  com- 
mences, that  right  cannot  be  rightfully  exercised,  unless  its  exercise  is 
authorized  by  prudence,  and  there  is  a  reasonable  prospect,  not  only  of 
successful  resistance,  but  of  establishino*  something  far  better  than  the 
government  it  is  proposed  to  displace.     The  moral  law  imposes  these  re- 
straints on  the  people,  and  the  Catholic  who  makes  light  of  them  makes 
light  of  his  religion. 

Here  is,  substantially,  the  doctrine  of  the  able,  philosophical,  and 
manly  Lecture  before  us.  The  learned  and  truly  Catholic  lecturer  raises 
no  question  as  to  the  form  or  constitution  of  government,  enters  into  no 
discussion  with  the  advocates  of  monarchy  or  republicanism,  but  brings 
out  the  ethical  aspect  of  law  itself,  as  common  to  all  forms  of  govern- 
ment. He  shows  that  human  law,  to  be  obligatory,  must  be  a  transcript 
of  the  law  of  God,  for  it  derives  its  obligation  only  from  the  will  of  God, 
as  expressed  in  the  natural  or  the  revealed  law.  Consequently,  he  con- 
cludes that  law  is  ethical,  and  cannot  be  resisted  without  sin,  and  there- 
fore that  the  mobocratic  spirit,  the  spirit  of  revolution,  which  denies  the 
sacredness  of  law,  cannot  be  encouraged  by  a  Catholic,  nor,  indeed,  by 
one  who  would  possess  even  natural  morality.  But  at  the  same  time  that 
his  doctrine  binds  us  in  conscience  to  obey  the  law,  it  binds  the  law-mak- 
ers to  enact  nothing  not  in  strict  conformity  to  the  law  of  God.  It  then 
protects  liberty  on  the  one  hand  and  authority  on  the  other.  It  is  the  true 
Catholic  doctrine  on  the  subject,  and,  we  need  not  add,  the  precise  doc- 
trine which  is  here  and  now  especially  necessary  to  be  insisted  on.  Dr. 
(yummings  deserves  the  thanks  of  every  friend  of  religion  and  good  gov- 
ernment for  having  freely,  boldly,  and  energetically  proclaimed  it ;  and 
for  oarselves  personally,  we  are  not  a  little  grateful  to  find  set  forth  so 
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eloquontly,  from  bo  high  an  authority,  the  doctrine  which  we  have,  in  car 
liumble  way,  been  for  years  laboring  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  oar 
countrymen,  and  for  which  we  have  had  the  honor  of  being  very  well 
abused,  even  by  some  who  call  themselves  Catholics.  The  man  who 
is  afraid  of  being  called  hard  names  must  not  in  these  times  venture  to 
regard  politics  as  a  branch  of  ethics,  or  assert  that  the  politician  is  as 
much  bound  by  the  moral  law  in  his  public  as  in  his  private  acts.  The 
assertion  of  so  unpopular  a  truth  is  sure  to  meet  the  decided  disapproba- 
tion of  the  whole  band  of  Tribunes,  Chronotypes,  and  Naiions,  —  the 
especial  organs  of  that  democracy  which  teaches  that  power  comes  not 
from  above,  but  ascends  from  below. 


3.  —  Meditations  for  every  Day  in  the  Year^  on  the  Principal  Duties  of 
Christianity.  Translated  from  the  French  of  P^re  Griffet,  S.  J.  By 
the  Rt.  Rev.  William  Walsh,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Hali&x.  New 
York:  Dunigan  &  Brother.     1849.     2  vols.  24mo. 

The  name  of  the  author  and  that  of  the  right  reverend  translator  ars 
a  sufHcient  warranty  of  the  excellence  of  these  two  beautiful  little  vol- 
umes. We  have  found  them  admirable,  and  they  axe,  what  we  can  so 
seldom  say,  admirably  translated. 


4.  —  Solution  dc  Grands  Prohlhncs  Mise  c^  la  portie  de  tout  Us  Eiprits. 
Par  PAuteur  de  Platon-Polichinelle.  Lyon.   1847.  4  tomes.  24mo. 

These  volumes  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  wants  of  our  times,  and 
address  themselves  especially  to  the  infidel,  skeptical,  and  Socialistic  state 
of  mind  now  so  lamentably  prevalent.  They  are  written  with  great  free- 
dom, in  a  lively  and  popular  style,  and  are  marked  by  sprightUness,  wit, 
and  humor,  and  at  the  same  time  by  profound  thought,  real  science,  and 
true  learning.  We  notice  them  now,  because  a  highly  esteemed  friend 
uf  ours,  eminently  qualified  fur  the  task,  has  nearly  completed  a  transla- 
tion of  them,  which  will  soon  be  published.  We  can  promise,  in  ad- 
vance, that  the  translation  will  be  faithful,  tasteful,  and  classical, — a 
model  of  what  translations  should  be,  and  we  can  assure  the  American 
public  that  they  will  find  in  the  work  when  it  appears  a  rich  fund  of 
pleasure  and  instruction. 


5.  —  1.  Little  Frank,  or  the  Painttr's  Progress ;  and.  What  a  Mother  am 
endure.  From  the  Flemish  of  Henry  Conscience.  New  York: 
Dunirran  &  Brother.  1810.  2imo.  pp.  152  and  72. —  2.  Fashion^ 
or  Siska  Van  Roosemacl.  By  the  same.  New  York  :  By  the  same. 
1819.     24mo.    pp.  170. 

These  two  handsomely  printed  and  illustrated  little  volumes,  from  the 
Flemish  of  Henry  (Conscience,  the  popular  Belgian  author,  make  Nos. 
X.  and  XI.  of  Dunigan's  Home  Library,  and  are  a  very  acoeptable  pres- 
ent to  our  young  folk.  Their  author  is  hardly  inferior  in  his  ffenins  to 
Canon  von  iSchmid,  and  they  will  prove  hardly  less  favorites  with  the  puUie 
than  the  Canon's  exquisite  Tales.    Indeed,  it  has  been  objected  to  6uioo 
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yon  Schmid  that  he  too  studiously  conceals  the  necessity  of  the  Sacra- 
ments to  the  practice  of  heroic  virtue,  and  too  uniformly  rewards  his  jjood 
little  boys  and  girls  with  temporal  prosperity.  The  objection  is  not  with- 
out foundation.  Virtue  does  not  always  insure  a  temporal  reward,  and 
perhaps  it  is  not  well  to  accustom  our  youth  to  expect  it ;  perhaps  it  is 
better  that  they  should  see  it  not  unfiequently  go  unrewarded  here,  in  the 
goods  of  this  world,  that  they  may  early  look  to  its  spiritual  reward,  both 
here  and  hereafter.  Yet  we  find,  in  Iloly  Scripture,  the  heroic  patience 
of  Job  rewarded  with  a  double  measure  of  temporal  prosperity.  The 
other  objection  is  no  doubt  a  grave  one,  and  would  condemn  the  whole 
series,  if  our  children  are  to  be  presumed  to  read  nothing  else,  and  to  be 
uninstrucled  in  their  catechism  ;  for  every  Catholic  knows  that  the  heroic 
virtue  the  author  represents  his  little  folk  as  practising  is  impossible  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  Sacraments.  That  Protestants  may  draw  a  wrong  and 
dangerous  inference  from  these  little  Tales,  namely,  that  the  virtue  describ- 
ed is  practicable  out  of  the  Catholic  Church,  is  possible ;  but  no  Catholic, 
properly  instructed  in  his  catechism,  seems  to  us  likely  to  draw  any  such 
inference,  and  we  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  retract  anything  from  the 
high  commendation  we  have  given  them.  But  however  this  may  be, 
the  little  volumes  betore  us  are  not  open  to  this  objection,  and  the  author 
does  not  reward  all  iiis  heroes  and  heroines  with  temporal  prosperity.  As 
substitutes  for  devotional  books  and  spiritual  reading,  we  have  never  recom- 
mended the  Tales  of  Canon  von  Schmid,  nor  as  such  do  we  recommend 
the  little  volumes  before  us  ;  but  as  a  secular  literature  attractive  and  not 
unprofitable  to  the  young  we  recommend  both,  and  feel  that  our  Catholic 
community  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Messrs.  Dunigan  for  placing 
them  within  their  reach.  In  an  age  like  ours,  popular  reading  is  a  neces- 
sity of  life,  and  must  and  will  be  had,  —  if  not  such  as  we  could  desire, 
such  as  we  cannot  approve.  We  know  nothing  of  the  sort  to  be  prefer- 
red to  the  moral  Tales  of  Canon  von  Schmid  and  Henry  Conscience. 


6.  —  Tfie  Analogy  of  Ancient  Craft  Masonry  to  Natural  and  Bevealed 
Religion.  By  Charles  Scott,  A.  M.  Philadelphia  :  Grigg,  Elliot, 
&  Co.     1849.     8vo.     pp.  396. 

This  volume  has  been  sent  us  with  a  request  that  we  would  review  it ; 
—  a  request  with  which,  having  on  becoming  a  Catholic  renounced  our 
former  slight  connection  with  the  Masonic  fraternity,  we  are  unwilling* 
to  comply.  Personally,  on  our  own  knowledge,  we  know  nothing  bad  of 
Masonry,  excepting  that  it  is  a  secret  society,  and  no  one  can  be  initiated 
into  its  mysteries  without  taking  a  rash  oath.  But  it  is  enough  for  us 
that  the  Church  condemns  it,  and  forbids  us  to  belong  to  the  craft.  We 
have  looked  over  the  work  before  us,  and  learn  from  it  that  the  author 
labors  to  establish  the  coincidence  of  "  Ancient  Crafl  Masonry  to 
Natural  and  Revealed  Religion.'*  If  he  could  prove  this,  we  see  not 
wherefore  we  want  Masonry.  If  we  find  in  Masonry  only  what  we  find 
in  the  Christian  Church,  it  is  unnecessary  ;  for  the  Christian  Church  is 
Bufllicient  of  itself.  If  we  find  something  else,  we  do  not  want  it ;  for  that 
something  else  must  be  false  and  hurtful.  But  the  author  counts  too 
much  on  our  credulity,  if  he  expects  us  to  believe  what  he  asserts.  That 
in  Christian  countries  Freemasonry  recognizes  some  Christian  doctrines, 
and  travesties  some  Christian  forms,  nobody  denies ;  but  everybody  who 


